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RELIGION  AND  THE  MORES^ 


WILLIAM  G.  SUMNER 
Yale  University 


Mohammedanism,  Romanism,  and  Protestantism  contain 
systems  of  world-philosophy  which  have  been  deduced  from 
religious  dogmas.  The  world-philosophy  is  in  each  case  re- 
moved by  several  steps  of  deduction  from  the  religious  postu- 
lates. In  each  case  customs  have  grown  up  from  the  unavoid- 
able compromise  between  metaphysical  dogmas  and  interests, 
and  these  customs,  so  far  as  they  inhere  in  essential  traits  of 
human  nature,  or  in  fundamental  conditions  of  human  life,  or 
as  far  as  they  have  taken  on  the  sanctity  of  wide  and  ancient 
authority  so  that  they  seem  to  be  above  discussion,  are  the 
mores.  Does  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Mohammedan,  or  a 
Protestant  child  begin  by  learning  the  dogmas  of  his  religion 
and  then  build  a  life-code  on  them?  Not  at  all.  He  begins  by 
living  in,  and  according  to,  the  mores  of  his  family  and  societal 
environment  The  vast  mass  of  men  in  each  case  never  do 
anything  else  but  thus  imbibe  a  character  from  the  environ- 
ment If  they  learn  the  religious  dogmas  at  all,  it  is  super- 
ficially, negligently,  erroneously.  They  are  trained  in  the  ritual, 
habituated  to  the  usages,  imbued  with  the  notions,  of  the 
societal  environment.  They  hear  and  repeat  the  proverbs,  say- 
ings, and  maxims  which  are  current  in  it  They  perceive  what 
is  admired,  ridiculed,  abominated,  desired  by  the  people  about 
them.  They  learn  the  code  of  conduct — what  is  considered 
stupid,  smart,  stylish,  clever,  or  foolish,  and  they  form  them- 
selves on  these  ideas.  They  get  their  standards  from  the 
standards  of  their  environment.  Behind  this,  but  far  behind 
it  for  all  but  the  scholars,  are  the  history  and  logic  by  which 
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the  mores  are  connected  with  the  religious  facts  or  dogmas,  and 
when  the  scholars  investigate  the  history  and  logic  they  find 
that  the  supposed  history  is  a  tissue  of  myths  and  legends  and 
that  the  logic  is  like  a  thread  broken  at  a  hundred  points, 
twisted  into  innumerable  windings,  and  snarled  into  inniuner- 
able  knots. 

But  now  it  follows  that  the  mores  are  affected  all  the  time 
by  changes  in  environmental  conditions  and  societal  growth, 
and  by  changes  in  the  arts,  and  they  follow  these  influences 
without  regard  to  religious  institutions  or  doctrines,  or,  at  most, 
compromises  are  continually  made  between  inherited  institu- 
tions and  notions  on  one  side  and  interests  on  the  other.  The 
religion  has  to  follow  the  mores.  In  its  nature,  no  religion  ever 
changes.  Every  religion  is  absolute  and  eternal  truth.  It  never 
contains  any  provision  for  its  own  amendment  or  "evolution." 
It  would  stultify  itself  if  it  should  say:  I  am  temporarily  or 
contingently  true,  and  I  shall  give  way  to  something  truer.  I 
am  a  woricing  hypothesis  only.  I  am  a  constitution  which  may 
be  amended  whenever  you  please.  "The  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints"  must  claim  to  be  perfect,  and  the  formula  itself 
means  that  the  faith  is  changeless.  A  scientific  or  developing 
religion  is  an  absurdity.  But  then  again  nothing  is  absolutely 
and  eternally  true.  Everything  must  change.  Religion  is  no 
exception.  Therefore  every  religion  is  a  resisting  inertia  which 
is  being  overcome  by  moving  forces.  Interests  are  the  forces, 
because  they  respond,  in  men,  to  himger,  love,  vanity,  and  fear, 
and  the  actual  mores  of  a  time  are  the  resultant  of  the  force 
of  interests  and  the  inertia  of  religion.  The  leaders  of  a  period 
enlist  on  the  side  either  of  the  interests  or  the  resistance,  and 
the  mass  of  men  float  on  the  resultant  current  of  the  mores. 

Religion  is  tradition.  It  is  a  product  of  history,  and  it  is 
embodied  in  ritual,  institutions,  officials,  etc.,  which  are  his- 
torical. From  time  to  time  it  is  observed  that  the  religious 
generalizations  do  not  hold  true;  experience  does  not  verify 
them.  At  last  skepticism  arises  and  new  efforts  of  philosophy 
are  required  to  re-establish  the  religious  dogmas  or  to  make 
new  compromises.     Philosophy  appears  as  a  force  of  revision 
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and  revolution.  In  the  New  Testament  we  see  a  new  philoso- 
phy undermining  and  overthrowing  rabbinical  Judaism.  This 
operation  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  religion.  It  is 
often  repeated.  The  institutional  and  traditional  religion  stands 
like  an  inherited  and  established  product;  the  philosophy  ap- 
pears like  a  new  and  destructive  element  which  claims  to  be 
reformatory,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  such,  but  which  begins  by 
destruction. 

We  may  see  one  of  these  operations  in  the  ecclesiastical 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  mediaeval  system  broke 
down  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  not  able  to  support  the 
weight  thrown  on  it  by  the  great  changes  of  that  period.  New 
devices  were  charged  with  the  great  societal  duties.  For  in- 
stance, the  state  was  created  and  charged  with  duties  which 
the  church  had  claimed  to  perform.  The  state  thus  got  control 
of  marriage,  divorce,  legitimacy,  property,  education,  etc.  These 
things  were  in  the  mores,  and  the  mores  changed.  The  masses 
accepted  the  changes  and  readjusted  their  ideas  accordingly. 
They  turned  to  the  state  instead  of  the  church  for  the  defense 
and  control  of  great  interests,  the  schism  in  the  church  was 
a  result  Those  who  still  kept  faith  in  sacramental  religion 
have  clung  to  institutions,  ritual,  dogmas,  etc.,  which  are  con- 
sistent with  sacramental  religion;  those  who  rejected  sacra- 
mental dogmas  have  made  new  usages  and  institutions  to  fit 
their  religious  needs  and  experience.  The  latter  school  have 
made  new  deductions  and  inferences  from  the  great  principles 
of  their  creed  and  faith.  The  deductions  thus  made,  when 
turned  into  injunctions  or  inhibitions,  impose  certain  duties 
which  are  imperative  and  arbitrary.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
that  we  must  do  a  thing  because  the  Bible  says  so,  not  because 
there  is  any  rational  relation  between  that  act  and  self-realiza- 
tion. Nobody  has  ever  done  what  the  Bible  says.  What  men 
have  always  done,  if  they  tried  to  do  right,  was  to  conform  to 
the  mores  of  the  group  and  the  time.  Monastic  and  puritan 
sects  have  tried  over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  the 
church  to  obey  the  gospel  injunctions.  They  begin  by  a  pro- 
test against  the  worldliness  of  the  church.     They  always  have 
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to  segregate  themselves.  Why?  They  must  get  out  of  the 
current  mores  of  society  and  create  an  environment  of  their 
own  where  they  can  nurse  a  new  body  of  mores  within  which 
the  acts  they  desire  to  practice  will  be  possible.  They  have 
always  especially  desired  to  create  a  society  with  the  mores 
which  they  approved,  and  to  do  this  they  needed  to  control 
coming  generations  through  their  children  or  successors.  No 
such  effort  has  ever  succeeded.  All  the  churches,  and  nearlv 
all  the  Christian  denominations  have,  until  within  a  few  years, 
resisted  investigation  of  the  truth  of  history  and  nature.  They 
have  yielded  this  position  in  part  but  not  altogether;  within  a 
year  we  have  heard  of  a  movement  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
test  and  verify  traditions  about  history  and  nature.  So  far,  it 
has  been  suppressed.  In  the  mores  of  today  of  all  the  intelli- 
gent classes  the  investigation  of  truth  is  a  leading  feature,  and 
with  justice,  since  the  welfare  of  mankind  primarily  depends 
on  correct  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  very  heinous  fault  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organizations  that  they  resist  investigation  or  endeavor  to  con- 
trol its  results.  It  alienates  them  from  the  mores  of  the  time, 
and  destroys  their  usefulness.  The  mores  will  control  the  re- 
ligion as  they  have  done  hitherto,  and  as  they  do  now.  They 
have  forced  an  abandonment  of  ritual  and  dogma. 

However,  the  case  which  is  really  important  and  which 
always  presents  itself  in  the  second  stage  is  that  logical  infer- 
ences as  to  what  men  ought  to  do  are  constructed  upon  the 
world-philosophy.  In  the  New  Testament  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  denounced  because  they  had  bound  heavy  bur- 
dens and  laid  them  on  men's  shoulders.  This  referred  to  the 
rabbinical  constructive  duties  of  ritual  and  behavior — an  elabo- 
rate system  of  duties  in  which  energy  was  expended  with  no 
gain  in  self-realization.  The  mediaeval  church  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  tendency  and  by  construction  and  infer- 
ence multiplied  restrictions  and  arbitrary  duties  which  had  the 
same  effect.  We  now  hear  constructive  arguments  made  to 
prove  from  Scripture  that  there  should  be  no  divorce,  and  that 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 
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although  there  is  no  authority  at  all  in  Scripture  for  such  prohi- 
bitions. 

It  appears  probable  that  all  religious  reformations  have  been 
due  to  changes  in  the  mores.  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  collision  between  their 
mores  and  those  of  the  Egyptians.  The  contrast  between  the 
mores  of  the  Israelites  and  Canaanites  is  emphasized  through- 
out the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  against  the  mores  of  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus 
that  the  New  Testament  is  a  revolt.  The  denunciations  of 
woe  on  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  an  expression  of  it. 
Christianity  failed  among  the  Jews  because  the  revolution  in 
the  mores  which  it  called  for  was  too  great;  it  was,  in  reality, 
a  Hellenistic  world-philosophy,  and  a  treason  inside  Judaism. 
Mohammed's  action  was  based  on  innovations  in  the  mores  of 
the  Arabs  which  had  partially  prevailed,  and  which  he  adopted 
and  urged  with  supernatural  sanctions  against  the  old  mores. 
It  is  probable  that  Zoroaster  and  Buddha  made  themselves  ex- 
ponents of  a  revolution  in  the  mores  of  their  peoples.  Zoro- 
aster's work  and  the  hostility  between  the  Iranians  and  their 
kindred  of  India  has  made  the  history  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
the  other  peoples  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  its  neighborhood. 

These  examples  show  us  that  the  influence  of  the  religion  on 
the  mores  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  they  show  us  what  this  influence 
is  and  what  it  is  not.  Out  of  the  experience  arises  the  world- 
philosophy  including  religion.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  alter- 
nation of  action  or  experience  and  thought.  So  far  well,  but 
then  the  deductions  from  the  world-philosophy  begin.  They 
are  metaphysical.  They  turn  into  dogmas  which  are  logical  or 
speculative  or  fantastic.  There  is  not  a  sequence  of  experience, 
reflection,  action,  but  the  sequence  is  experience,  reflection,  de- 
duction— ^perhaps  repeated  logical  deductions,  resulting  in  dog- 
mas as  an  arbitrary  injtmction — and  then  new  action.  The 
ecclesiastics  or  philosophers  get  a  chance  to  introduce  selfish 
elements  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  Next  these  dogmatic 
products  are  brought  back  to  the  world  of  experience  and  action 
as  imperative  rules  of  conduct.    They  may  win  outward  respect 
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and  pretended  obedience,  but  they  are  evaded.  The  moral 
product  IS  chicane  and  hypocrisy,  and  this  is  what  enters  into 
the  mores.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  religion  offers  any  bribes 
or  concessions  to  human  passion  or  weakness,  the  mores  seize 
upon  these  and  swell  them  into  the  vices  of  an  age.  If  the 
church  sets  rigid  and  arbitrary  rules  it  has  to  sell  dispensations ; 
why  then  should  not  the  age  become  venal?  If  people  revel 
in  descriptions  of  torture  and  agony  they  will  be  callous  to  it. 
If  the  religion  presents  sensual  indulgence  as  a  reward  of  good 
conduct,  then  sensuality  is  an  ideal.  It  is  licensed,  not  restricted. 
In  primitive  society  all  customs  were  sanctioned  by  ghosts. 
Hence  all  customs  are  ritual;  hence  abortion,  infanticide,  kill- 
ing the  old,  cannibalism,  etc.,  etc.,  were  all  ritual  acts  and  not 
only  proper,  but  within  the  prescribed  conditions  they  were 
duties.  When  Christendom  declared  sex-renunciation  to  be  the 
ideal  of  perfection  for  one  half  of  civilized  men,  and  Moham- 
medanism presented  sex-pleasure  as  the  ideal  for  the  other,  a 
striking  picture  was  presented  of  the  two  poles  of  excess  and 
ill  between  which  men  are  placed  with  respect  to  this  great 
dominant  interest  of  the  race.  All  religions  are  creations  of 
fantasy.  They  come  out  of  the  realm  of  metaphysics.  They 
come  down  into  this  world  of  sense  with  authority.  The  moral 
ideas  come  out  of  the  mores  which  move,  and  they  are  used  to 
criticize  the  religious  traditions  which  remain  stereotyped. 
Religions  enjoin  acts  which  have  become  abominable  in  the 
mores,  such  as  cannibalism,  human  sacrifice,  child-sacrifice, 
prostitution,  intoxication.  They  aim  to  supersede  experience, 
knowledge,  and  reason  by  labors  and  injunctions.  Galton* 
says:  "The  religious  instructor,  in  every  creed,  is  one  who 
makes  it  his  profession  to  saturate  his  pupils  with  preju- 
dice." Some  obey,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  society  do,  day 
by  day,  what  will  satisfy  their  interests  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  they  have  or  can  get  from  the  usages  of  the  people 
around  them.  These  acts  and  the  thoughts,  codes,  and 
standards  which  go  with  them  are  the  mores.     Every  people, 

'  Human  Faculty,  p.  aio. 
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therefore,  takes  out  of  its  religion  or  out  of  the  religion  which 
is  brought  to  it  just  what  suits  its  tastes  and  its  ways. 

No  religion  of  those  which  we  call  world-religfions,  and 
which  have  a  complete  system,  is  ever  put  in  practice  as  a  whole. 
The  people  always  take  out  of  it  what  suits  their  tastes  and 
ideas,  and  that  means  especially  their  mores.  Buddhism  has 
run  out  into  quite  independent  forms  in  Ceylon,  Tibet,  and 
China  and  has  died  out  in  Hindustan.  Its  excessive  ritual,  its 
contemplativeness,  its  futile  learning,  the  phantasmagoria  of 
supernatural  beings  which  take  the  place  of  a  god,  its  spells  and 
charms  and  prayer-wheels  bear  witness  to  antecedent  traits  in 
the  people  who  adopted  it  and  which  it  has  never  overcome. 
The  mores  follow  these  traits,  not  the  religious  dogmas.  All 
the  elaborate  (i.  e.,  civilized)  religions  impose  duties  which  are 
irksome,  especially  if  they  are  interferences  with  interest  or 
with  human  passions  and  appetites.  The  duties  are  neglected. 
Then  comes  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  deity.  At  this  point  ritual 
comes  in  as  expiation,  and  atonement,  especially  in  the  forms 
of  self -discipline,  sacrifice,  self -mutilation,  scourging,  fines,  fast- 
ing, pilgrimages,  church-going,  etc.  Consequently,  when  re- 
ligion is  ritual  and  its  methods  of  reconciling  man  and  God 
are  ritualistic,  all  the  methods  of  self-discipline  enter  deeply 
into  the  mores.  Mediaeval  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism 
illustrate  this  by  the  importance  ascribed  to  fasting.  It  is  an 
active  agent  as  it  is  employed.  The  English  ritualists  of  the 
last  sixty  years  have  introduced  ritual  as  an  engine  to  teach  the 
old  doctrine  of  religion  and  to  bring  the  interest  of  men  back 
to  the  mediaeval  views  that  the  greatest  interest  of  man  is  the 
apparatus  and  operation  (sacraments)  by  which  his  fate  in  the 
other  world  may  be  decided.  Zoroastrianism  may  very  proba- 
bly be  due,  in  the  main,  to  one  man,  for  it  seems  to  be  an 
invented  system,  but  it  came  out  of  a  body  of  magi  who  had 
long  existed  and  it  contains  a  system  made  by  them  and  for 
them.  The  old  demonism  of  Babylonia  overpowered  it.  For 
the  practical  life  of  persons  who  were  not  magi  it  was  realistic 
and  matter  of  fact.  It  inculcated  industry  and  thrift  and  its 
ideals  of  virtue  were  industrial.    They  consisted  in  good  work. 
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in  subduing  the  earth,  and  making  it  productive.  It  fell  in  with 
the  mores  of  the  people  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  strength- 
ened them.  Mohammedanism  has  been  a  conquering  religion; 
it  has  been  imposed  on  some  people  who  were  heathen.  For 
them  it  has  great  influence  because  its  creed  is  simple  and  its 
ritual  is  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  strict  and  incessant.  It 
has  split  into  great  sects  on  account  of  the  transformations 
imposed  on  it  by  more  civilized  people  who  accepted  it  Its  fatal- 
ism, lack  of  civil  ideas,  spirit  of  plunder  and  conquest,  fanati- 
cism, and  scientific  ignorance  have  entered  into  the  mores  of  all 
the  people  who  have  accepted  it.  Hence  the  mores  of  Moham- 
medan nations  present  a  great  variety,  and  often  very  g^tesque 
combinations.  Christianity  has  taken  very  different  forms  among 
Greeks,  Slavs,  Latins,  and  Teutons.  It  inculcates  meekness, 
but  few  Christians  have  ever  been  meek.  It  has  absorbed  all 
kinds  of  elements  where  it  has  met  with  native  and  national 
elements  which  it  could  not  displace.  That  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  it  has  had  to  yield  to  the  mores.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  its  victories  over  heathenism.  They  were  all  compromises, 
and  when  we  get  to  know  the  old  heathenism  we  find  it  again 
in  what  we  thought  were  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  religion  of  Odin  was  a  religion  of  warriors  and 
for  warriors.  It  took  its  tone  from  them  and  gave  back  the 
warrior  spirit  with  a  new  sanction  and  an  intensified  ideal  in  this 
world  and  the  other.  Ferocity,  bloodshed,  and  indifference  to 
death  were  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the  religion. 

Sects  of  religion  form  upon  a  single  idea  or  doctrine.  This 
they  always  exaggerate.  Then  the  dogma  gets  power  over  the 
whole  life.  This  is  the  case  in  which  the  religion  rises  superior 
to  the  mores  and  molds  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers. 
Some  sects  of  India  (the  Jains)  have  put  the  prohibition  against 
killing  anything  whatsoever  which  has  life  before  everything 
else,  and  have  drawn  the  extremest  inferences  from  it  as  to  what 
one  ought  to  do  and  not  do  lest  he  kill  anything.  Their  whole 
mode  of  life  and  code  of  duty  is  a  consequence. 

Within  fifty  years  in  the  United  States  the  mores  have  very 
powerfully  influenced  religion,  and  the  effect  is  open  to  our 
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view.  The  dogmatic  side  of  religion  has  been  laid  aside  by  all 
the  Protestant  denominations.  Many  instances  may  be  shown 
in  which  the  mores  have  modified  the  religion.  The  attitude 
toward  religion  is  in  the  mores;  in  recent  mores  open  attacks 
on  religion  are  frowned  upon  as  bad  manners  and  religion  is 
treated  with  respect.  The  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
an  attack  on  religion,  but  the  agnosticism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, although  irreligious,  sought  no  war  with  religion.  At  the 
same  time  the  interest  in  religion  has  very  greatly  diminished, 
and  it  is  a  symptom  of  indifference  when  men  do  not  care  to 
carry  on  controversies  about  it.  The  clergy  has  ceased  to  preach 
"theology."  They  and  their  congregations  care  for  theology  no 
longer;  they  look  upon  "morality"  as  the  business  of  the  clergy 
and  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit,  as  an  institution,  no  longer  speaks 
with  authority.  It  tries  to  persuade,  and  to  do  this  it  has  to 
aim  at  popularity.  It  wants  to  attract  attention  like  news- 
papers, books,  the  theater,  the  lecture-platform,  and  it  has  to 
have  recourse,  like  them,  to  sensational  methods.  If  it  cannot 
command  authority,  it  must  try  to  recommend  itself  by  the 
power  of  reason.  The  current  fashion  is  social  endeavor,  especi- 
ally under  the  forms  of  charity.  This  sets  the  lines  along 
which  the  churches  and  denominations  vie  with  each  other  for 
the  approval  of  the  public.  A  church,  therefore,  turns  into  a 
congeries  of  institutions  for  various  forms  of  social  amelioration, 
and  the  pulpit  exercises  consist  in  discussions  of  public  topics, 
especially  social  topics,  "from  an  ethical  standpoint,"  that  is, 
by  the  application  of  the  ethical,  or  quasi-ethical,  notions  which 
are  at  present  current  in  our  mores.  What  is  that  but  a  re- 
modeling of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  we  have 
inherited,  according  to  the  notions,  standards,  and  faiths  which 
are  in  the  mores  of  our  time?  Religion,  properly  speaking, 
simply  falls  away.  It  is  not  as  strong  a  motive  as  humanitari- 
anism,  and  it  is  in  nowise  necessary  to  the  work  of  social 
amelioration.  Often  it  is  a  hindrance  by  diverting  energy  and 
capital  from  social  work  to  ecclesiastical  expenditures.  When 
theologians  declare  that  they  accept  the  evolution  philosophy, 
because,  however  the  world  came  to  be,  God  was  behind  it,  this 
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IS  a  fatal  concession  for  religion  or  theology.  When  religion 
withdraws  into  this  position  it  has  abandoned  the  whole  field  of 
human  interest.  It  may  be  safe  from  attack,  but  it  is  also 
powerless,  and  a  matter  of  indifference.  Theologians  also  say 
now  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  proved  by  the  character 
of  Christ,  not  his  character  by  the  miracles.®  This  is  another 
apologetic  effort  which  is  a  fatal  concession.  In  the  record  the 
miracles  are  plainly  put  forward  to  authenticate  the  person;  if 
they  are  construed  in  the  other  way  they  are,  in  an  age  whose 
mores  are  penetrated  by  instinctive  scorn  of  magic  and  miracles, 
a  dead  weight  on  the  system.  The  apology  therefore  wins 
nobody,  but  interposes  a  repelling  force.  An  apology  is  always 
a  matter  of  policy,  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  drop  miracles 
with  witches,  hell,  personal  devil,  flood,  tower  of  Babel,  creation 
in  six  days,  etc.,  in  silence.  The  various  attempts  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  (Butler,  Paley)  to  sustain  religion  or  theology  by 
analogies,  design,  etc.,  are  entirely  outside  of  our  mores.  The 
philosophical  or  logical  methods  no  longer  have  any  force  on 
the  minds  of  any  class  in  our  society.  When  a  church  is  only 
a  slightly  integrated  association  for  ethical  discussion  and 
united  social  effort,  religion  ceases  to  be,  and  when  religion 
withdraws  entirely  into  the  domain  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
it  is  of  no  account.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
those  Protestants  who  wanted  to  maintain  religion  for  itself, 
or  as  an  end  in  itself,  did  what  the  situation  called  for;  they 
made  religion  once  more  ritual  and  tried  to  revive  the  "Catho- 
lic faith"  without  the  pope.  That  would  be  a  revival,  to  a 
g^eat  extent,  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasticism  and  mores.  We  are 
therefore  witnesses  of  a  struggle  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  mores 
by  concerted  action  and  tactics  in  the  interest  of  mediaeval 
religion.  At  the  same  time  the  mores  of  modem  civilization 
are  sapping  the  foundations,  not  only  of  mediaeval  and  Greek 
Christianity,  but  also  of  Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism.  The 
high-church  or  ritualistic  movement  is  therefore  a  rally  in  the 
battle  which  has  been  going  on  for  five  hundred  years  between 
mediaeval  Christianity  and  the  improved  mores. 

*  Robbins,  A  Christian  Apologetic. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century  the  great  inventions,  the  geograph- 
ical discoveries,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  growth  of 
capital,  the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
growth  of  great  dynastic  states,  destroyed  the  ideals  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  chastity.  The  idea  of  Catholicity  died  just  as 
the  idea  of  the  Crusades  did;  it  was  recognized  as  a  chimaera. 
The  church  was  not  doing  the  work  it  stood  for  in  the  world. 
These  were  fatal  facts  and  courage  was  found  to  face  them. 
It  was  the  mores  which  shifted — ^moreover  all  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good  of  the  mores  entered  into  the  change. 

The  mores  are  a  vast  and  complex  mass  of  acts  and  thoughts 
— not  some  good  and  some  bad,  but  all  mixed  in  quality.  All  the 
elements  are  there  always.  The  sects  deride  and  denounce  each 
other  and  they  always  select  material  for  their  jibes  from  what 
they  allege  to  be  the  facts  about  each  other's  influence  on  the 
mores. 

The  Christian  church  disapproved  of  luxury  and  ornament 
and  repressed  them  in  the  mores  of  Christendom  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Renaissance  brought  in  pagan  ideas 
of  beauty,  art,  ornament,  pleasure,  and  joy  in  life,  from  which 
luxury  arose.  In  the  present  mores  of  all  civilized  peoples  the 
love  of  luxury  is  strong.  It  is  increasing  and  is  spreading  to 
all  classes ;  those  who  cannot  enjoy  it  think  themselves  wronged 
by  the  social  order.  This  sentiment  is  one  of  the  very  strongest 
in  the  masses.  It  characterizes  the  age  and  is  one  of  those  forces 
which  change  the  face  of  institutions  and  produce  social  war. 

The  change  of  interest,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  paganism  of  the  classics  included  a  great 
reduction  in  the  other-worldliness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
point  of  interest  was  in  this  world  and  this  life,  without  denial 
of  the  truth  of  a  future  life;  terror  of  the  future  world  and 
anxiety  to  know  how  to  provide  for  it,  with  eager  seizure  of 
the  sacramental  and  sacerdotal  means  which  the  church  pro- 
vided, all  declined.  The  Renaissance  tried  to  renew  the  Greek 
joy  in  life  with  art,  pleasure,  music,  grace,  social  enjoyment, 
freedom,  and  luxury  instead  of  asceticism,  ritual,  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  rigid  authority,  distrust,  and  gloom.     The  religious  wars 
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greatly  interfered  with  the  programme  of  the  Renaissance. 
They  partly  dispelled  gaiety  and  grace.  It  was  in  the  mores 
that  the  changes  occurred.  Churches  fell  to  decay;  monas- 
teries disappeared;  chantries  were  suppressed;  clergymen  aban- 
doned their  calling;  pilgrimages,  processions,  retreats — all  were 
neglected.  Some  lamented  and  protested;  others  applauded; 
the  greatest  number  were  indifferent.  The  attitude  depended 
on  the  place  and  circtmistances,  above  all  upon  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  and  upon  intellectual  attainments.  The  great 
fact  was  that  faith  in  sacramentarianism  as  a  philosophy 
of  this  life  and  the  other  was  broken,  and  the  mores  which  had 
been  the  outcome  of  that  faith  fell  into  neglect.  The  Counter- 
reformation  arose  from  supposed  effects  of  the  church  schism  on 
the  mores.  The  removal  of  the  other  world  to  a  remoter  place 
in  human  interest  was  a  great  change  in  religion.  At  its  best, 
modem  religion  became  a  guide  of  life  here,  not  a  preparation 
for  another  life.  Modem  thought  has  been  realistic  and  natural- 
istic, and  the  mores  have  all  conformed  to  this  world-philoso- 
phy. The  other-worldliness  has  been  ethical.  It  has  been  at 
war  with  the  materialism  of  this  world,  a  war  which  is  in  the 
mores,  for  we  are  largely  under  the  dominion  of  those  secondary 
or  remoter  dogmas  deduced  from  grand  conceptions  of  world- 
philosophy  and  inculcated  as  absolute  authority.  Our  mores  at 
the  same  time  instinctively  tend  toward  realistic  and  naturalis- 
tic views  of  life  for  which  a  new  worid-philosophy  is  growing 
up.  Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  gulf  which  is  con- 
stantly widening  between  the  "modern  spirit"  and  the  traditional 
religion.  Some  cling  to  the  traditional  religion  in  one  or  an- 
other of  its  forms  which,  after  all,  represent  only  the  grades 
of  departure  from  the  mediaeval  form  toward  complete  har- 
mony with  the  modem  mores.  What  the  mores  always  represent 
is  the  struggle  to  live  as  well  as  possible  under  the  condi- 
tions. Traditions,  so  far  as  they  come  out  of  other  conditions 
and  are  accepted  as  independent  authorities  in  the  present 
conditions,  are  felt  as  hindrances.  It  is  because  our  religious 
traditions  now  do  not  assume  authority,  but  seek  to  persuade, 
that  active  war  against  them  has  ceased  and  that  they  are 
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treated  with  more  respect  now  than  ifi  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Other-worldliness,  that  is,  care  about  the  life  after  death 
and  anxiety  to  secure  bliss  there  by  proper  action  here,  occupied 
a  large  share  of  the  interest  of  mediaeval  men.  Feudalism  is 
a  form  of  society  which  arises  under  given  conditions,  as  we 
see  from  the  numerous  cases  of  it  in  history.  Mediaeval  society 
shows  us  a  great  population  caught  up  in  the  drift  of  these 
two  currents,  one  of  world-philosophy  and  the  other  of  societal 
environment,  and  working  out  all  social  customs  and  institu- 
tions into  conformity  with  them.  The  force  of  this  philosophy 
and  the  energy  of  the  men  are  astounding.  In  the  civil  world 
there  was  disintegration,  but  in  the  moral  world  there  was  to- 
herence  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  choice  of  ideals  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  them.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  cul- 
mination in  which  the  vigorous  expansion  of  all  the  elements 
reached  a  d^;Tee  of  development  which  is  amazing.  The  men 
of  the  time  fell  into  the  modes  of  feudalism  as  if  it  had  been 
the  order  of  nature;  they  accepted  it  as  such.  They  accepted 
the  leadership  of  the  church  with  full  satisfaction.  Preaching 
and  ritual,  with  popular  poetry  aided  by  symbolism  in  art, 
were  the  only  ways  of  acting  on  the  minds  of  the  mass ;  there 
was  no  tendency  to  reflection  and  criticism  any  more  than 
among  barbarians.  The  mores  were  the  simple,  direct,  and 
naive  expression  of  the  prevailing  interests  of  the  period;  that 
is  why  they  are  so  strong  and  their  interaction  is  so  vigorous. 
The  sanction  of  excommunication  was  frightful  in  its  effect 
on  beliefs  and  acts.  The  canon  law  is  an  astonishing  product 
of  the  time.  It  is  really  a  codification  of  the  mores  modified 
somewhat,  especially  in  the  later  additions,  by  the  bias  which 
the  church  wanted  to  impress  on  the  mores.  It  is  because  the 
canon  law  is  fictitious  in  its  pretended  historical  authority,  and 
because  the  citations  in  it  from  the  fathers  are  selected  and 
interpreted  for  a  purpose,  that  it  really  expressed  just  the  mores 
of  the  time.  "The  Decretals  were  invented  to  furnish  what 
was  entirely  lacking,  that  is,  a  documentary  authority,  running 
back  to  Apostolic  times,  for  the  divine  institution  of  the  primacy 
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of  the  pope  and  of  the  teaching  office  of  bishops."*  The 
period  entirely  lacked  historical  sense  and  critical  method. 
What  it  had  received  from  the  last  preceding  generation  was, 
and  must  have  been  always.  But  that  was  the  mores.  Horror 
of  heretics,  witches,  Mohammedans,  Jews,  was  in  them,  and  so 
were  all  the  other  intense  faiths,  loves,  desires,  hates,  and  efforts 
of  the  period.  In  the  lack  of  reading,  travel,  and  discussion  there 
was  very  little  skepticism.  Life  went  on  from  day  to  day  by 
repetition  along  grooves  of  usage  and  habit.  Such  life  makes 
strong  mores,  but  also  rigid  and  mechanical  ones.  In  modem 
times  the  thirst  for  reality  has  developed  criticism  and  skepti- 
cism; everything  is  discussed  and  questioned.  There  are  few 
certainties  in  our  knowledge.  Our  mores  are  flexible,  elastic, 
and  to  some  extent  unstable,  but  they  have  strong  guarantees. 
They  are  to  a  great  extent  rational,  because  if  they  are  not 
rational  they  perish.  They  are  open  and  intelligent,  because 
they  are  supported  by  literature  and  wide  discussion.  They  are 
also  tough,  and  rather  organic  than  mechanical. 

All  modem  students  of  the  mediaeval  world  have  noted  the 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  living  and  thinking.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  contradiction  between  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  and  ruling  the  world;  a  Gregory  VII,  or 
an  Innocent  III,  goes  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  without  a 
sense  of  moral  jar,  and  the  modem  students  who  fix  their  minds 
on  one  or  the  other  have  two  different  conceptions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Phantasms  and  ideals  have  no  consistency.  A  man  who 
deals  with  them  instead  of  dealing  with  realities  may  have 
a  kaleidoscopic  relation  between  his  ideas,  which  relation  may 
be  symmetrical,  and  poetically  beautiful ;  he  will  have  no  nexus 
of  thought  between  his  ideas,  and  therefore  no  productive  com- 
bination of  them.  The  mediaeval  people  had  a  great  number 
of  ideals,  and  they  went  from  one  to  the  other  by  abrupt  tran- 
sitions without  any  difficulty.  They  had  intense  feelings  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  ideals,  but  when  an  intense  feeling  instead 
of  deep  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  conviction  there  is  no  mental 
or  moral  consistency. 

*£ick«n,  Mittelalt.  IVeltanschauung,  p.  656. 
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I  have  maintained  that  the  religion  comes  out  of  the  mores 
and  is  controlled  by  them.  The  religion,  however,  sums  up  the 
most  general  and  philosophic  elements  in  the  mores,  and  incul- 
cates them  as  religious  dogmas.  It  also  forms  precepts  on 
them.  For  an  example  we  may  note  how  the  humanitarianism 
of  modem  mores  has  colored  and  warped  Christianity.  Human- 
itarianism grew  out  of  economic  power  by  commerce,  inven- 
tions, steam,  and  electricity.  Humanitarianism  led  to  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  and  to  the  emancipation  of  women.  These  are 
not  doctrines  of  the  Bible  or  of  Middle-Age  Christianity.  They 
were  imposed  on  modem  religion  by  the  mores.  Then  they  came 
from  the  religion  to  the  modem  world  as  religious  ideas  and 
duties,  with  religious  and  ecclesiastical  sanctions.  This  is  the 
usual  interplay  of  the  mores  and  religion. 


DISCUSSION 
President  John  H.  Finley,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

I  asked  for  the  American  Social  Science  Association  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  representation  at  this  great  associational  festival,  not  that  I  de- 
sired its  President  to  he  heard  on  any  of  the  social,  economic,  or  political 
questions  of  the  day,  hut  because  I  wished  the  noteworthy  services  of  this 
most  venerable  and  distinguished  institution  to  have  filial  remembrance; 
for  she  is  now  the  mother,  the  enfeebled  mother  I  regret  to  say,  grand- 
mother, or  aunt,  of  most,  if  not  of  all  of  the  associations  now  existent  in 
the  territory  where  once  she  dwelt  alone  in  her  omniscient  interest.  She 
sits  in  old  age  impoverished  by  the  very  activity,  the  highly  specialized 
and  splendid  activity,  of  her  learned  and  scientific  children,  grandchildren, 
nephews,  and  nieces,  who  have  so  intensively  cultivated  each  its  field  of 
the  once  wide-stretching  territory,  that  nothing  is  left  to  her  except  to 
live  of  their  fruits  and  in  her  own  memories.  I  will  not  believe  that  she 
has  not  yet  years  before  her  of  usefulness — perhaps,  in  correlating  all  these 
knowledges  here  represented,  the  Presidents  of  these  various  descendant 
societies  sitting  as  her  council.  But  today  I  am  concerned  only  that  you 
shall  be  grateful  for  the  glorious  achievement  of  her  child-bearing  years. 

I  had  engagement  to  be  in  Denver  this  week,  and  when  I  found  that 
I  could  not  have  release  I  asked  the  honorable  President,  ('rank  B. 
Sanborn,  to  present  in  my  stead  the  record  which  I  desired  to  have 
brought  to  your  memories.     He  consented  to  prepare  this  record  though 
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he  could  not  in  his  own  striking  figure  be  present.  Providence  intervened 
yesterday  in  behalf  of  Denver  to  prevent  my  going  there  and  so  I  am  here 
to  enjoy  with  you  this  brief  chronicle  of  the  "Mother  of  Associations" 
which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  Secretary. 


History  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  a  Letter  to 
Its  Present  Secretary,  I.  F.  Russell,  New  York,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
OF  G)NCORD,  Mass.,  a  Founder 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  Russell: 

As  the  only  person  who  has  held  office  continuously  in  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  since  its  first  organization,  October  4,  1865,  I  may 
perhaps  be  considered  a  good  witness  as  to  its  aims  and  achievements.  I 
was  also  cognizant  of  the  movement  preceding  that  organization,  and,  as 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massachusetts  (the  earliest 
of  many  such  boards  in  other  states)  signed  the  call  in  August,  1865,  which 
brought  together  at  the  State  House  in  Boston  the  three  hundred  persons, 
chiefly  from  New  England,  who  in  the  following  October  established  the 
Social  Science  Association  on  a  national  basis.  A  small  body,  the  Boston 
Social  Science  Association,  had  preceded  us  by  a  few  months  in  the  use  of 
the  European  name  which  we  adopted,  and  of  that  Boston  society  I  believe 
the  only  survivor  is  now  Mrs.  Caroline  Healy  Dall,  then  of  Boston,  but  now 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  She  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  with  myself,  are 
now  the  only  survivors,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  original  members  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  who  joined  in  October,  1865,  and 
indeed  took  an  active  part  in  the  State  House  meeting.  Both  are  now 
invalids,  at  a  great  age,  and  yet  occasionally  writing  for  publication  in 
books  and  newspapers. 

The  year  1865  was  a  marked  era  in  the  revival  and  prosecution  of  those 
studies,  and  the  promotion  of  those  practical  interests  which  constitute  the 
theory  and  the  practice  or  application  of  what  it  has  been  agreed  to  style 
Social  Science.  The  phrase  is  French,  I  believe,  but  was  adopted  in  England 
by  Lord  Brougham  and  his  associates  in  1856,  when  they  founded  the  British 
Social  Science  Association,  which  had  a  brilliant  career  for  a  quarter- 
century,  but  has  long  been  extinct.  We  followed  at  first  the  general  plan 
of  Brougham  and  his  colleagues  in  their  organization,  and  several  of  them 
became  honorary  members  of  the  American  Association.  The  problems  pre- 
sented in  1865,  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  first  assassina- 
tion of  an  American  President,  were  more  numerous,  novel,  and  difficult  than 
any  existing  here,  since  the  first  great  reorganization  of  work  and  liberty 
under  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson  from  1776  to  1789,  when  Wash- 
ington became  our  first  and  most  distinguished  president,  with  Jefferson  to 
assist  him  in  the  settlement  of  our  difficult  foreign  affairs,  and  Hamilton 
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to  do  the  same  in  the  restoration  of  finances.  All  three  were  promoters  of 
what  we  now  call  Social  Science,  and  their  Republic  has  been  well  called 
the  chief  practitioner  of  that  science  since  the  Giristian  era  began.  The 
death  of  Lincoln,  greatest  of  Washington's  successors,  at  the  time  when  his 
sagacity  would  have  been  our  guide  in  meeting  the  difficulties  of  1865,  com- 
plicated the  dangers  inherent  in  our  situation.  A  grand  political  and  social 
revolution  had  been  more  than  half  accomplished  by  the  overthrow  of  negro 
slavery  and  the  heresy  of  secession;  but  it  was  still  to  be  maintained  in 
practice,  under  civil  authority. 

All  minor  questions  of  suffrage,  finance,  jurisprudence,  social  economy, 
and  social  order  came  then  before  the  people  and  before  our  Association,  to 
be  debated  and,  if  possible,  settled  peaceably,  under  new  institutions  built  on 
Freedom's  ancient  foundations,  for  state  and  church,  as  laid  down  by 
Washington  and  his  contemporaries.  A  new  enthusiasm  to  do  this,  spring- 
ing from  the  accomplished  revolution,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
was  general  in  the  northern  states,  and  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the 
South.  In  the  comment  made  by  me  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  which  invited  the  Boston  meeting  of  October  4,  1865,  it  was  said: 

On  the  2d  of  August  your  Board  directed  me  to  issue  a  circular  in  your 
name,  inviting  a  conference  concerning  those  questions  which,  in  Europe,  have 
long  been  classed  under  the  bead  of  "Social  Science."  Accordingly  I  sent  such 
circulars  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  where  it  was  supposed  any  interest  would 
be  felt  in  the  subject  Many  answers  were  received,  all  expressing  deep  inter- 
est, from  gentlemen  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Gentlemen  from  many  of  these  states,  and  in  addition 
from  Midiigan  and  New  Brunswick,  met  at  the  State  House  in  response  to  your 
invitation;  and  there  organized  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science — a  society  from  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  much  service  to 
science  and  humanity. 

This  expectation  has  been  by  no  means  disappointed  during  the  forty- 
four  years  it  has  since  been  in  active  existence.  The  president  of  the 
Boston  meeting  that  created  it  was  the  illustrious  War-Governor  Andrew 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  during  the  Civil  War  promoted  social  reorgani- 
zation by  inaugurating  our  Board  of  Charities,  and  putting  at  its  head  Dr. 
Howe,  the  renowned  philhellenist  and  philanthropist.  See  the  Second 
Amiual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  {Public  Document  No,  19, 
Boston,  1866,  p.  6.).  Those  who  signed  the  circular  were  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
Nathan  Allen,  Edward  Earle,  H.  B.  Wheelwright,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  etc.  The 
first  President  of  the  Association  was  Professor  William  B.  Rogers,  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  the  son  of  one  of  Jefferson's  English  professors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  he  had  been  educated ;  but  then  engaged  in  found- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  since  so  distinguished.  Its 
two  general  secretaries  were  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  once  President  of  Trinity 
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College  in  Hartford,  and  the  undersigned,  then  secretary  and  afterward 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities.  Among  the  early  mem- 
bers between  1865  and  1872  were  Charles  F.  Adams,  Edward  Atkinson, 
Louis  Agassiz,  Jam«s  M.  Barnard,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  Francis  W.  Bird, 
Francis  C.  Barlow,  George  S.  Boutell,  Phillips  Brooks,  W.  C.  Bryant, 
Charles  L.  Brace,  Charles  Butler,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Edward  Cooper,  J.  Elliot  Cabot,  McUen  Doane,  William  Endicott,  H.  Sid- 
ney Everett,  William  M.  Evarts,  W.  P.  Fessenden,  James  W.  Grimes, 
U.  S.  Grant,  James  A.  Garfield,  John  Stanton  Gould,  E.  L.  Godkin,  Horace 
Greeley,  Joseph  Henry,  John  and  William  Jay,  A.  A.  Low,  Theodore  Lyman, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Oliver  Johnson,  H.  C.  Lea,  Henry  Lee  of  Boston, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Sherman,  A.  H.  Rice,  Charles  Sumner,  Francis 
S.  Walker,  David  A.  Wells,  Emory  Washburn,  E.  C.  Wines,  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  and  many  more,  names  of  great  importance  then,  most 
of  whose  bearers  are  now  dead.  With  so  many  nursing-fathers  our  Asso- 
ciation naturally  was  the  mother  of  many  children.  Our  first-born  was  the 
National  Prison  Association,  founded  in  1870  by  a  few  of  our  early  mem- 
bers, Z.  R.  Brockway,  the  great  prison  reformer.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  the 
unwearied  missionary  of  penal  reform,  Emory  Washburn,  Dr.  Howe,  and 
others.  In  1874  we  initiated  at  a  session  in  New  York  City,  when  George 
William  Curtis  was  our  president,  the  National  Conference  of  Charities, 
and  the  American  Health  Association.  Civil  Service  Reform,  in  which 
Mr.  Curtis  was  long  prominent,  had  been  set  on  foot  by  our  Association 
between  1865  and  1872,  and  during  the  administration  of  President  Grant, 
one  of  our  early  members,  it  went  forward  to  a  degree  of  success.  We 
revived  the  National  Prison  Association  in  1882,  which  had  fallen  asleep 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Wines  in  1879;  and  soon  after,  the  American  His- 
torical Association  asked  our  society  to  assist  at  its  birth  in  Saratoga, 
where  for  many  years  our  annual  meetings  were  held.  Several  other  im- 
portant societies  have  lighted  their  candles  at  our  small  vestal  lamp,  which 
was  kept  alive  all  these  years,  although  sometimes  the  flame  was  low,  and 
the  oil  hardly  filled  the  bowl — which  Dr.  Watts  says  is  needful: 

To  keep  the  lamp  alive 

With  oil  we  fill  the  bowl, 

Tis  water  makes  the  willow  thrive,  etc 

When  the  water  got  low,  and  our  willows  did  not  exactly  thrive,  we  neither 
hung  our  harps  thereon,  nor  did  we  weep,  remembering  the  more  flourishing 
days — ^but  we  chose  a  new  secretary,  and  went  several  years  in  the  strength 
thereof.  Our  most  energetic  secretary — would  that  we  could  have  retained 
him  longer — was  the  late  Henry  Villard,  who  increased  our  membership, 
got  out  our  Handbook  of  Immigration,  and  drew  to  these  shores  several 
hundred  thousand,  not  to  say  millions,  of  those  thriving  citizens  who  now 
govern  us  in  finance,  industry,  economics,  history,  and  fiction—especially  in 
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the  last  named.  I  believe  I  succeeded  him — nobody  could  replace  him — 
and  continued  to  sit  in  that  seat  of  the  scribes  for  some  twenty  years, 
usually  holding  also  the  secretaryship  or  chairmanship  of  my  own  special 
department — ^that  of  social  economy,  which  a  few  of  us,  headed  by  Charles 
Brace  and  Mrs.  Parkman,  of  Boston,  instituted  in  1873,  and  first  showed 
what  we  could  do  at  the  New  Year  meeting  of  1874.  It  was  out  of  this 
department  committee,  that  the  Conference  of  Charities  emerged,  full 
grown,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  and  has  been  extending  her 
sphere  and  covering  myriads  with  her  shield,  now  for  five-and-thirty  years. 
This  work  and  much  more — too  numerous  in  kind  even  to  mention — went  on 
tmder  illustrious  presidents — Eliot,  Curtis,  Gilman,  Benjamin  Peirce,  General 
Eaton,  David  Wells,  Andrew  White,  Francis  Wayland,  Dr.  Kingsbury  (who 
still  instructs  Connecticut  and  the  world  in  the  Hartford  Courant),  and 
others  whom  I  need  not  name.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who  lately  died  at 
Providence,  after  Herculean  labors  for  many  years  in  the  twin  causes  of 
education  and  philosophy,  declined  the  office  of  president,  but  gave  us  much 
of  his  strenuous  aid  in  other  ways.  Hardly  a  subject  in  our  whole  encyclo- 
pedic round  that  he  was  not  able  to  discuss;  and  the  same  was  true  of 
most  of  our  presidents — not  excepting,  possibly,  the  honorary  president, 
whose  officer  like  that  of  dukes,  now  so  much  out  of  favor,  terminates  only 
with  life. 

Amidst  our  toils  and  debates,  at  which  no  conclusion  was  ever  reached, 
that  I  can  remember,  there  were  rare  pleasures  to  be  shared — ^the  chief  of 
which,  as  I  now  review  the  past,  was  to  get  round  a  dinner-table,  or  sit  in 
a  group  at  a  Saratoga  caravansary,  and  hear  Frank  Wayland,  Captain  Pat- 
terson, Eugene  Schuyler,  and  members  of  the  New  York  Bar,  tell  stories 
of  peace  and  war,  of  jurymen  and  alibis.  All  which  was  a  chapter  in  social 
science. 


CHANGES  IN  CENSUS  METHODS  FOR  THE 

CENSUS  OF  1910 


E.  DANA  DURAND 
Director  of  the  Census 


It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  any  reasonable  limits  of 
time  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  methods  which  will  be 
employed  in  taking  the  coming  census.  So  far  as  those  methods 
are  the  same  as  have  hitherto  been  employed,  a  description  of 
them  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  members  of  this  association, 
most  of  whom  are  already  thoroughly  familiar  with  past  cen- 
suses. This  paper  is,  therefore,  confined  substantially  to  the 
differences  between  the  methods  which  are  being  or  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  present  census,  and  those  of  past  censuses. 

We  believe,  of  course,  that  the  changes  which  are  to  be  made 
will  prove  advantageous ;  but  one  can  hold  this  opinion  without 
in  any  way  disparaging  the  work  of  prior  censuses.  In  part  the 
changes  proposed  are  necessary  adaptations  to  actual  changes  in 
conditions  of  our  national  life.  Many  of  the  changes,  moreover, 
are  based  on  recommendations  of  former  Census  Directors  or 
of  other  men  whose  experience  at  prior  censuses  has  taught  them 
where  the  defects  lay. 

Those  changes  in  census  methods  which  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  scientific  value  of  the  statistics  may  be  grouped  under 
three  main  heads ;  namely,  those  which  relate  ( i )  to  methods  of 
selecting  those  employees  who  collect  the  statistics;  (2)  to  the 
scope  of  the  inquiries  and  the  forms  of  schedules;  and  (3)  to 
methods  of  analysis  and  interpretation.  Only  as  to  the  first  two 
are  plans  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  any  statement  of  value. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CANIDATES  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

The  value  of  census  work  depends  primarily  upon  the  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  integrity  of  those  who  collect  the  sta- 
tistics in  the  field.  It  is,  at  best,  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure 
competent  persons  to  do  the  census  field-work,  because  of  the 
very  limited  duration  of  the  employment  which  can  be  offered. 

ao 
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One  innovation  at  the  present  census  looking  toward  the  selec- 
tion of  more  competent  field  employees  was  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  the  special  agents  who  collect  the  statistics  of 
manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries.  This  examination  was  of  a 
practical  character,  consisting  in  part  of  evidence  regarding  the 
candidate's  education  and  experience,  and  in  part  of  the  filling- 
out,  from  the  description  of  a  hypothetical  manufacturing  con- 
cern, of  a  schedule  corresponding  to  that  which  the  special  agents 
will  actually  use  in  the  field.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  we  expect  at  the  present  census  to  specialize  to  some  extent 
the  work  of  the  manufactures  agents,  confining  one  set  to  one 
class  of  establishments  and  another  set  to  another.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  done  within  reasonable  limits  of  expense  only  in  a 
few  large  industrial  centers.  There  will  also  be  a  more  or  less 
complete  segregation  of  the  work  on  mines  and  quarries  from 
that  on  manufactures.  Even  this  limited  degree  of  specialization 
will,  it  is  believed,  serve  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  field-work 
on  these  subjects. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  undertaking  at  the  present  census 
to  exercise  somewhat  greater  care  in  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  enumerator  of  population  and  agri- 
culture than  was  exercised  in  1900.  In  that  year  every  candidate 
for  the  position  of  enumerator  was  required  to  take  a  written 

■ 

test,  consisting  of  the  filling-out  of  a  sample  population  schedule 
from  a  description  of  a  number  of  typical  families  and  indi- 
viduals. The  form  of  the  test  was  satisfactory,  and  substantially 
the  same  will  be  used  at  the  present  census,  with  the  addition  of 
a  test  on  the  agricultural  schedule  in  rural  districts.  In  1900, 
however,  no  precaution,  other  than  the  candidate's  own  state- 
ment, was  taken  to  prevent  him  from  securing  assistance  in 
preparing  his  test  paper.  The  blanks  were  sent  to  the  candidates 
at  their  homes,  and  they  could  fill  them  out  at  their  leisure  with- 
out any  supervision.  At  the  present  census  we  propose  to 
assemble  the  candidates  at  numerous  convenient  places  through- 
out the  country  and  require  them  to  prepare  the  test  paper  in  the 
presence  of  examiners. 

This  examination,  although  open  to  everyone,  is  not  strictly 
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competitive.  There  are  many  important  qualifications  for  an 
enumerator  which  cannot  be  tested  in  this  way,  and  which  the 
supervisors  must  not  only  be  permitted,  but  must  be  directed,  to 
take  into  account  in  selecting  those  whom  they  recommend  to 
the  Director  for  appointment.  Doubtless  some  of  the  supervisors 
will  take  advantage  of  the  discretion  which  is  allowed  them,  to 
prefer  one  candidate  over  another  for  political  or  personal 
reasons.  The  supervisors,  however,  will  be  required  actually  to 
grade  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates,  and  will  be  furnished  a 
guide  by  which  they  can  do  so  rapidly  and  accurately.  Moreover, 
they  will  be  required,  at  the  time  they  make  their  recommenda- 
tions, to  transmit  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  which  will  review  the  rating  of  the  papers  of  those 
recommended,  and  of  such  others  as  the  Bureau  may  see  fit  to 
examine.  It  is  believed  that  the  result  of  these  requirements  will 
be  that  most  supervisors  will  pay  due  regard  to  the  relative  ex- 
cellence of  the  test  papers  in  making  their  selections. 

GENERAL  CHANGES  IN   SCOPE  OF  ENUMERATORS'   WORK 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  clearly  demonstrated  the 
danger  of  burdening  the  enimierators  and  field  agents  with  too 
much  detail,  and  of  requiring  from  them  the  exercise  of  too  high 
a  degree  of  judgment.  We  have,  therefore,  aimed,  so  far  as  the 
constantly  increasing  complexities  of  American  economic  and 
social  life  would  permit,  to  reduce  the  number  of  schedules  and 
to  simplify  the  schedules  and  the  instructions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  a  few  respects  to  add  to  the 
schedules  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  certain  fundamental  facts 
or  distinctions  which  have  hitherto  been  ignored,  or  which  have 
only  in  recent  years  become  of  importance. 

The  work  of  the  enumerators  has  been  simplified  by  the 
action  of  G>ngress  itself  in  relieving  them  of  the  schedule  of  vital 
statistics,  which  was  used  in  1900.  The  census  work  regarding 
vital  statistics  is  now  confined,  as  everyone  knows  that  it  should 
be,  to  collecting  and  publishing  the  results  of  the  r^stration 
systems  of  individual  states  and  cities.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at 
the  census  of  1890  the  enumerators  were  required  to  cover  many 
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subjects  which  were  not  called  for  in  1900;  and  it  follows  that 
the  work  of  the  enumerator  will  be  far  narrower  in  its  scope  in 
1910  than  it  was  in  1890. 

The  work  of  the  enumerators  at  the  present  census  is,  in  fact, 
in  most  cases  confined  to  the  use  of  three  schedules — ^the  general 
population  schedule,  the  general  farm  schedule,  and  the  schedule 
of  live  stock  not  on  farms  and  ranges,  the  last  named  being  very 
simple  and  of  minor  importance.  In  some  districts  where  the 
number  of  manufacturing  and  mining  establishments  is  too  small 
to  justify  the  employment  of  special  agents,  the  enumerators 
will  also  collect  statistics  for  such  establishments;  and  in  the 
southern  states,  as  more  fully  set  forth  later,  they  will  use  the 
plantation  schedule  in  addition  to  the  general  farm  schedule. 

CHANGES    IN    POPULATION    SCHEDULE 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made,  in  the  instructions 
for  filling  the  population  schedule,  with  regard  to  the  question 
who  should  and  who  should  not  be  enumerated  in  a  given  locality. 
The  most  serious  difficulty  confronting  enumerators  is  that  of 
determining  the  "usual  place  of  abode,"  which  is,  by  law,  the 
basis  of  the  enumeration.  Much  confusion  could  be  avoided  by 
adopting  the  usual  European  custom  of  enumerating  every  per- 
son where  he  is  actually  present  on  the  census  day,  instead  of 
where  he  "belongs"  or  has  his  usual  home.  It  would  not  be 
feasible  to  describe,  even  in  brief  terms,  the  changes  in  the  in- 
structions on  this  point ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that,  without  in  any 
way  lengthening  them,  they  have  been,  I  am  convinced,  made 
much  clearer,  and  conform  more  closely  to  the  proper  principles. 

Another  change  regarding  the  population  schedule,  while  in 
a  way  apparently  slight,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  much  value  in 
improving  our  statistics  as  to  families  and  the  fecundity  of 
marriages.  The  schedule  of  1900  asked,  as  to  each  woman,  how 
many  children  she  had  borne  during  her  lifetime  and  how  many 
were  now  living,  but  there  was  no  way  of  telling  how  many 
of  these  children  were  the  fruit  of  a  single  marriage.  The  diffi- 
culty arose  from'  the  fact  that  the  only  information  r^^rding  a 
woman's  marital  relation  was  contained  in  the  entry  "single," 
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"married/'  "widowed/'  or  "divorced'*  together  with  the  number 
of  years  of  her  present  marriage.  The  number  of  children  re- 
ported might  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  single  marriage  or  of  two, 
three,  or  even  more  successive  marriages.  With  a  view  to  secur- 
ing information  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  years  of  marriage  and  the  number  of  children,  we  at  first  con- 
templated changing  the  schedule  so  as  to  call  only  for  the  number 
of  children  by  the  present  marriage.  This,  however,  would  have 
cut  out  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  the  children  of 
women  widowed  or  divorced,  as  well  as  r^^rding  the  children 
of  those  married  more  than  once.  A  simple  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  finally  devised ;  namely,  to  ascertain,  in  the  case  of  each 
woman  now  in  the  married  state,  whether  it  is  the  first  or  a  subse- 
quent marriage.  It  will  be  possible,  therefore,  to  select  all  women 
now  in  their  first  marriage  relation,  ascertain  the  number  of 
years  of  that  marriage,  and  present  for  such  women  the  number 
of  children  borne  and  the  number  now  living ;  and  these  statistics 
will  relate  to  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  population  to 
give  a  correct  view  as  to  the  relation  between  duration  of  mar- 
riage and  number  of  children.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
statistics  can  be  presented  showing  the  number  of  children  which 
each  woman  has  borne,  whether  she  be  now  widowed  or  divorced, 
or  whether  married  once  or  more  than  once. 

A  very  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  population 
schedule  with  reference  to  the  return  of  occupations.  At  the 
last  census  only  a  single  column  was  devoted  to  the  return  of 
occupations,  and  the  result  was  that  in  many  cases  the  designation 
was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  a  close  determination  of  the 
industrial  distribution  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  present  census 
there  are  three  interrogatories  relating  to  occupation;  namely: 
( I )  Trade  or  profession  of,  or  particular  kind  of  work  done  by, 
this  person  (illustrated  by  such  examples  as  spinner,  salesman, 
laborer,  etc.)  ;  (2)  General  nature  of  industry,  business,  or  estab- 
lishment in  which  this  person  works  (illustrated  by  such  examples 
as  cotton  mill,  department  store,  street  work,  etc.)  ;  (3)  Whether 
an  employer,  employee,  or  working  on  own  account. 

This  change  will  not  only  permit  a  more  precise  definition  of 
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occupations,  but  it  will  also  be  possible  to  group  those  gainfully- 
occupied  in  two  different  ways :  first,  according  to  the  profession, 
trade,  or  craft  which  they  themselves  pursue ;  and  second,  accord- 
ing to  the  industry  or  business  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Thus,  a  blacksmith  may  be  employed  in  a  village  shop  or  in  a 
railroad  machine-shop  or  in  a  shipyard.  Under  the  old  schedule, 
if  all  blacksmiths  were  reported  as  such,  the  ship-building  in- 
dustry or  the  railroad  business  would  not  be  credited  with  its 
full  number  of  employees;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
blacksmith  were  reported  merely  as  a  railroad-shop  worker  or  a 
shipyard  worker,  the  total  number  pursuing  this  particular  craft 
was  not  shown.  The  new  question  distinguishing  employers 
from  employees  and  from  those  working  on  their  own  account, 
although  it  involves  some  difficulties  and  will  probably  not  result 
in  strictly  accurate  returns  in  certain  cases,  will  nevertheless 
throw  much-needed  light  upon  the  actual  industrial  status  of  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Another  minor  change  in  the  instructions  regarding  the 
reporting  of  gainful  occupations  has  been  made  in  requiring  the 
enumerators  to  distinguish  between  those  children  on  farms 
who  work  for  their  own  parents  and  those  who  work  for 
others.  Inasmuch  as  the  most  common  occupation  of  children 
in  the  United  States  is  farm  labor,  and  inasmuch  as  there 
is  usually  a  distinct  difference,  in  character  of  work  per- 
formed and  in  social  and  economic  status,  as  between  children 
who  work  for  their  own  parents  and  those  who  work  for  others 
for  wages,  this  change  in  the  instructions  has  considerable  sig- 
nificance. 

Aside  from  these  changes  in  the  agricultural  schedule,  the 
Census  Bureau  will  adopt  in  1910  an  important  innovation  with 
respect  to  the  method  of  collecting  the  agricultural  statistics.  The 
schedule  being  very  lengthy  and  many  of  the  questions  being  such 
that  the  farmer  can  scarcely  answer  them  offhand,  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  enumerator,  who  is  under  pressure  to  get  through 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  will  be  unable  to  secure  accurate  returns 
during  the  short  time  of  his  visit  to  the  farmer's  home.  We  have 
therefore  decided  to  send  to  each  farmer  in  the  northern  part  of 
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the  country  an  advance  copy  of  the  agricultural  schedule,  with 
the  request  that  he  fill  it  out  before  the  enumerator  comes.  The 
enumerator  will  be  instructed  not  to  take  up  these  advance  sched- 
ules from  the  farmers,  but  to  copy  them  off  on  his  official 
schedules.  This  will  give  him  the  opportunity  to  note  errors  and 
correct  them,  or  to  ask  additional  questions  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  schedule. 

Much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  employ- 
ing the  same  method  in  connection  w^ith  the  population  statistics. 
In  Great  Britain  and  various  other  countries  the  schedules  are 
distributed  to  the  heads  of  families  and  subsequently  collected  by 
the  enumerator  after  he  has  added  the  necessary  information  to 
make  them  complete.  Owing  to  the  presence  in  our  American 
cities  of  such  a  large  number  of  persons  of  limited  education, 
particularly  among  the  foreign  born,  it  has  seemed  doubtful 
whether  this  system  would  work  successfully  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  large  cities.  Nevertheless,  we  are  going 
to  try  the  experiment  in  at  least  two  or  three  cities  at  the  present 
census,  and  to  study  the  results  carefully  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing whether  it  will  be  possible  to  use  this  method  generally  at  the 
census  of  1920.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  census  work,  both  as  regards  agricultural  and  population 
statistics,  done  by  the  heads  of  families  themselves,  the  rate  of 
pay  to  enumerators  could  be  materially  reduced  and  a  large  saving 
effected. 

The  last  change  in  the  population  schedule  which  calls  for 
mention  is  the  insertion  of  the  question,  as  required  by  the  new 
Census  Act:  "Whether  out  of  work  on  April  15,  1910."  This 
new  question  is  in  addition  to  the  question,  "Number  of  weeks 
out  of  work  during  the  preceding  year,"  which  corresponds  to 
the  old  question,  "Number  of  months  unemployed,"  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  words  "out  of  work"  for  "unemployed"  being 
designed  to  emphasize  what  we  consider  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  inquiry.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  any  very  considerable  d^;Tee 
of  accuracy  will  be  secured  in  the  replies  to  either  of  these  ques- 
tions, as  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  define  the  phrase  "out  of 
work."    Our  instructions  are  that  persons  are  to  be  reported  as 
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out  of  work  only  where  they  want  work  and  cannot  find  it,  and 
that  persons  who  are  sick,  on  strike,  or  voluntarily  idle  are  not 
to  be  reported  as  out  of  work.  Of  course,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  also  how  many  working  people  are  out  on  strike  at  the 
time  of  the  census,  or  how  long  they  were  out  of  employment 
because  of  strikes  during  1909.  It  would  be  interesting,  too,  to 
have  some  information  as  to  the  loss  of  earning  power  through 
sickness.  To  combine,  however,  all  forms  of  unemployment  in 
one  return,  without  distinguishing  the  causes,  which  would  be 
impracticable,  would  obscure  the  answer  to  the  question  which, 
after  all,  interests  the  greatest  number  of  people;  namely,  how 
far  work  is  lacking  for  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHEDULE 

The  schedule  of  agriculture  looks  somewhat  appalling  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  the  fully  initiated.  Its  many 
questions  are,  however,  due  to  the  complexity  of  American  agri- 
culture; and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  considerable  condensa- 
tion could,  be  made  without  sacrificing  important  information. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  Census 
Bureau  is  able  to  resist  the  pressure  to  elaborate  the  schedule  still 
further.  Experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example, 
interested  in  noting  the  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  their  adaptation  to  local  conditions,  constantly  urge  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  items ;  associations  of  live-stock  breed- 
ers ^1  for  more  detail  regarding  farm  animals;  fruit-growers 
for  more  detail  regarding  fruits,  etc.  The  best  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  is  to  classify  the  questions  nwre  systematically 
under  large  groups,  with  conspicuous  headings,  and  to  simplify 
the  phraseology  and  the  instructions  regarding  them.  The  classi- 
fication into  groups  will  enable  the  enumerator  in  many  cases  to 
pass  over  a  number  of  the  groups  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
agricultural  conditions  in  his  section  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  change  planned  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
sus of  agriculture  relates  particularly  to  the  conditions  in  the 
southern  states.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  southern  states  is  held 
in  large  plantations,  but  is  operated,  principally  by  negroes,  in 
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small  tracts  under  a  lease  system.  At  the  census  of  1900  the  only 
unit  recognized  was  the  so-called  "farm,"  and  the  land  operated 
by  each  tenant  was  treated  as  a  separate  farm.  In  other  words, 
no  recognition  was  given  to  the  plantation  as  an  agricultural  unit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  southern  planta- 
tions are  actual  economic  units,  and  the  tenants  who  work  on 
them  are  practically  farm  laborers  employed  by  the  plantation 
owner,  although  each  is  assigned  a  definite  portion  of  land  and  is 
compensated  by  a  share  of  the  crop  instead  of  by  cash  wages. 
On  many  plantations  the  tenants  own  no  work  animals  or  farm 
implements,  and  work  quite  as  much  under  the  direction  of  the 
plantation-owner  as  hired  farm  hands  in  the  North  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  farm-owner.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  cases  in  which  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land,  sometimes  still 
called  a  plantation,  has  divided  it  up  into  what  may  properly  be 
called  separate  farms,  which  are  leased  out  to  tenants  who  furnish 
their  own  farm  animals  and  implements  and  who  work  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  in  independence  of  any  control  by  the  owner  of 
the  land.  In  these  cases  it  is  proper  enough  to  regard  the  tenant 
farm  as  the  agricultural  unit ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  type  of 
plantations  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  plantation  as  the  unit, 
at  least  for  certain  purposes.  To  liken  the  negro  "cropper"  of 
the  South  on  his  bit  of  land  to  the  independent  farmer  operating 
a  rented  farm  in  the  North  is  entirely  to  obscure  the  true  agri- 
cultural, economic,  and  social  conditions.  It  attributes  to  negro 
farm  laborers  an  independence  which  many  of  them  have,  un- 
fortunately, not  as  yet  attained.  Moreover,  at  the  census  of  1900 
much  duplication  of  land  and  of  crops  occurred  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  one  enumerator  would  return  the  entire  plantation  of  a 
given  owner  while  another  enumerator  would  return  the  same 
land  on  the  schedules  for  the  several  tenants,  and  it  required  much 
work  in  the  office  to  eliminate  these  duplications. 

The  difficulty  will  be  attacked  at  the  present  census  by 
preparing  a  special  schedule  to  be  filled  by  the  plantation- 
owner  or  his  manager,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  sepa- 
rate schedules  for  the  individual  tenants.  These  two  sets  of 
schedules  will  be  so  adjusted  to  each  other  as  to  make  it  com- 
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paratively  easy  to  eliminate  duplications.  The  attempt  will  be 
made  also  to  distinguish  as  clearly  as  possible  between  those 
cases  where  the  negro  tenant  is  practically  a  farm  laborer  super- 
vised by  the  plantation-owner,  and  those  cases  where  he  is  largely 
or  wholly  independent  of  such  control  and  supervision.  An 
approximately  correct  distinction  of  this  character  can  appar- 
ently be  made,  even  in  the  absence  of  other  data,  from  the  form 
of  the  rental  contract  itself.  It  appears  that  ordinarily,  where 
the  tenant  pays  half  of  the  crop  as  his  rental,  he  is  practically  a 
farm  laborer  under  supervision;  while  usually  those  tenants  are 
practically  independent  who  pay  as  rent  either  a  given  amount  of 
cash  or  of  cotton,  or  a  share  less  than  one-half  (one-fourth  the 
cotton  and  one-third  the  com  being  a  common  arrangement  of 
this  character). 

Another  important  change  in  the  farm  schedule  is  designed  to 
enable  the  Census  Bureau  as  nearly  as  possible  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cations in  the  value  of  farm  products.  It  is  practically  useless, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  farmers  do  not  keep  accurate  book- 
keeping accounts,  to  ask  the  farmer  directly  what  is  the  total  net 
value  of  his  product  for  the  year.  The  only  practicable  way  is  to 
ask  him  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  crop  or  product  which  he 
has  raised.  The  farmer  who  raises  a  given  number  of  bushels 
of  com  and  tons  of  hay  and  feeds  them  all  or  in  part  to  his  own 
live  stock  will,  therefore,  duplicate  in  so  far  the  value  of  his 
products,  reporting  both  the  value  of  the  com  and  hay  and  the 
value  of  the  live  stock  sold  or  slaughtered.  At  the  census  of 
1900  the  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  this  duplication  in  some 
measure  by  asking,  as  a  single  question  the  value  of  all  products 
of  the  farm  enimierated  which  had  been  fed  on  that  farm  to  ani- 
mals or  poultry.  This  value  was  deducted  from  the  sum  of  the 
g^oss  values  of  the  several  individual  products  to  give  the  net 
value.  This  plan  involved  the  obvious  difficulty  that  the  farmer 
had  in  most  cases  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  quantity  or  value 
of  his  products  which  he  had  fed  to  his  own  live  stock.  Moreover, 
even  this  deduction  did  not  give  the  true  net  value  of  the  farmer's 
product,  for  it  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  he  might  have 
purchased  feed  from  other  farmers  for  his  live  stock. 
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At  the  present  census,  in  order  to  permit  the  elimination  of 
these  duplications,  we  shall  ask,  in  the  first  place,  the  amount 
spent  by  the  farmer  for  hay,  grain,  and  other  produce  (not  raised 
on  his  own  farm)  for  use  as  feed  for  domestic  animals  and 
poultry,  and  also  the  amount  spent  for  the  purchase  of  domestic 
animals.  In  the  second  place,  instead  of  asking  directly  what 
products  raised  by  the  farmer  himself  were  fed  to  his  live  stock 
and  poultry,  we  shall  ask  the  quantity  and  value  of  his  sales  of 
products  adapted  to  feed  of  stock,  such  as  com,  oats,  hay,  and  the 
like,  the  difference  between  the  quantity  sold  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, which  is  also  asked,  representing  substantially  the  amount 
consumed  by  stock  on  the  farm.  In  the  case  of  those  crops,  such 
as  wheat,  which  are  not  adapted  for  feeding  to  animals,  we  shall 
ask  simply  the  quantity  produced  and  its  value,  and  treat  the 
entire  amount  as  a  direct  net  product  of  the  farm.  By  adding, 
therefore,  the  value  of  those  crops  which  are  produced  exclusively 
for  sale,  the  value  of  animals  sold  and  slaughtered,  and  the  value 
of  the  sales  of  such  crops  as  are  adapted  for  the  feed  of  animals, 
and  deducting  from  this  total  the  value  of  feed  and  animals  pur- 
chased, the  net  value  of  the  product  of  the  farm  is  secured.  These 
changes  involve  additional  questions  on  the  schedule,  but  they  are 
absolutely  essential  to  getting  the  true  net  value  of  the  product. 

Another  change  of  some  importance  in  the  farm  schedule 
consists  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  woodland  on 
farms,  and  to  distinguish  pasture  land  of  different  classes.  At 
the  census  of  1900  the  only  distinction  made  as  to  the  types  of 
land  was  that  between  improved  and  unimproved  land.  At  the 
present  census  we  shall,  in  one  inquiry,  distinguish  (i)  improved 
land ;  ( 2 )  woodland  whose  principal  value  is  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts; and  (3)  all  other  unimproved  land;  and  shall  in  another 
inquiry  ask  regarding  pasture  land,  distinguishing  it  into  three 
classes :  ( i )  woodland  pasture  containing  more  or  less  scattered 
timber  but  not  properly  classified  as  woodland;  (2)  improved 
land  in  pasture;  and  (3)  all  other  pasture  land.  Those  inter- 
ested in  forestry,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  grazing 
industry,  consider  these  changes  essential  to  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  farm  lands  of  the  country. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINING  SCHEDULES 

It  is  possible  to  get  more  accurate  returns  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  than  of  agriculture,  because  most  manufacttu'ers 
keep  book  accotmts.  The  same  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of 
mining.  We  shall  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  special  agents 
who  collect  statistics  of  manufactures  and  mines  the  necessity  of 
securing  actual  bookkeeping  figures  wherever  they  exist.  With 
a  view  to  making  this  possible  within  the  available  limits  of  time, 
we  have  very  materially  reduced  the  inquiries  in  the  manufactures 
schedule.  The  number  of  inquiries  eliminated  is  small,  but  those 
eliminated  are  the  ones  which  it  required  the  most  time  to  answer 
correctly  from  the  books.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  ordinary  special  agent,  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905,  to  fill  the  schedules  completely  from  actual  bookkeeping 
figures  within  the  limit  of  time  which  he  was  allowed.  He  was 
practically  forced  to  resort  to  estimates  with  respect  to  certain  of 
the  questions,  and  this  naturally  tempted  him  to  accept  estimates 
for  other  questions  which  could  have  been  readily  answered 
from  actual  bookkeeping  data. 

These  condensations  in  the  manufactures  schedule  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  following  three  respects : 

I.  At  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905  the  schedule  called  for 
the  average  number  of  men,  the  average  number  of  women, 
and  the  average  nimiber  of  children  under  16  employed  during 
each  month  of  the  year.  In  the  office  these  monthly  averages 
were  combined  to  give  the  annual  average.  Inasmuch  as  pay- 
rolls do  not  distinguish  age  and  do  not  in  all  cases  distinguish 
sex,  the  mere  s^^egation  by  age  and  sex  involved  great  difficulty 
and  practically  necessitated  estimates.  Moreover,  to  obtain  the 
average  number  of  employees  in  any  single  month  would  have 
required  the  examination  of  all  the  pay-rolls  for  that  month, 
giving  regard  to  the  number  of  days  on  which  each  person  was 
employed,  and  adjustii^  the  cases  where  a  single  pay-roll  ex- 
tended from  one  month  into  another.  All  this  was  quite  im- 
possible in  any  reasonable  length  of  time.  At  the  present  census 
we  are  asking  for  the  distinction  between  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren only  for  one  single  date  in  the  year.    The  distribution  as 
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between  men,  women,  and  children  for  that  date  will  be  assumed, 
as  it  safely  can,  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  distribution  for  the 
year  as  a  whole.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  annual  average 
number  of  employees  of  all  classes  combined,  we  ask,  not  the 
average  number  for  each  month,  but  the  number  employed  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month.  The  average  for  these  twelve 
days  will  give  substantially  the  same  result  as  an  average  calcu- 
lated from  twelve  monthly  averages ;  and  the  data  can  be  obtained 
from  the  actual  pay-rolls  in  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
which  would  have  been  required  to  calculate  monthly  averages. 

2.  We  have  eliminated  entirely  the  question  calling  for  the 
number  of  employees  classified  according  to  their  rates  of  wages 
or  earnings.  This  was  done  with  much  regret,  for  correct  in- 
formation showing  how  many  employees  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  or  in  a  given  state,  or  in  a  given  industry,  obtain  specified 
rates  of  wages  would  be  the  most  valuable  possible  form  of 
wage-statistics.  We  were  forced  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  getting  this  information 
correctly  from  actual  pay-rolls  would  be  prohibitive  in  view  of 
our  limited  appropriations.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
at  prior  censuses  the  information  in  most  cases  was  not  taken 
from  actual  records,  but  was  based  on  more  or  less  inaccurate 
estimates  of  the  operator  of  the  factory. 

3.  At  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905  the  schedule  called  for 
a  distinction  between  those  materials  consimied  which  were 
strictly  raw  materials  and  those  which  were  partly  manufactured. 
This  distinction  was  intended  to  permit  the  calculation  of  the 
so-called  net  value  of  manufactures  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
combined  value  of  the  product  of  manufacturing  establishments 
the  value  of  those  materials  which  represented  the  product  of 
some  other  manufacturing  establishment.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  text  of  the  report  of  1900,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  use  of  this  system  of  eliminating  duplications  except  with 
regard  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  When  applied  to  individual 
states  or  cities  or  to  individual  industries,  it  loses  all  significance. 
The  books  of  manufacturing  establishments  ordinarily  do  not 
directly  segregate  the  cost  of  raw  materials  proper  from  that  of 
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partly  manufactured  materials,  and  the  special  agent  was  in  most 
cases  forced  either  to  accept  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  two 
classes  of  materials  or  to  work  through  a  maze  of  details  of 
separate  purchases  in  order  to  segregate  the  one  class  from  the 
other.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  value  of  the  information 
secured  did  not  justify  the  encouragement  of  the  practice  of 
making  estimates,  which  was  bound  to  extend  from  the  separate 
classes  of  materials  to  the  totals.  At  the  present  census,  there- 
fore, the  only  distinction  which  is  made  with  respect  to  raw 
materials  is  that  between  fuel  and  other  kinds  of  materials.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  fairest  measure  of  the  contribution  that 
manufactures  make  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  fairest 
comparisons  between  different  states  or  localities  and  different 
industries  with  respect  to  their  significance  in  manufacturing, 
are  secured,  not  by  deducting  from  the  gross  value  of  the  product 
the  value  of  partly  finished  materials,  but  by  deducting  the  value 
of  all  materials.  We  propose  to  show  this  net  value  of  product 
generally  throughout  the  presentation  of  the  statistics,  in  addition 
to  the  gross  value. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  general  mining  schedule  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  manufactures  schedule.  The  special  schedules 
for  leading  individual  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  have 
also,  in  nK>st  cases,  been  materially  condensed  and  simplified. 

METHOD  OF  PRESENTING  STATISTICS 

It  would  be  inappropriate  at  the  present  time  to  discuss  the 
exceedingly  tentative  plans  which  we  have  in  mind  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  tabulating  and  publishing  the  statistics  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1910.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  it  seems  desir- 
able that  the  statistics  should  be  published  in  a  larger  number  of 
small  volumes  instead  of  a  small  number  of  very  bulky  volumes. 
It  will  perhaps  be  possible  to  separate  the  text  and  analytical  tables 
from  the  general  and  detailed  tables,  and  also  to  a  greater  extent 
to  publish  the  material  regarding  separate  subjects  in  separate 
volumes.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  families,  which  was  not  done  at  the  census  of  1900, 
and  in  certain  other  directions  to  present  and  discuss  the  statis- 
tics more  fully  than  was  done  at  that  time. 
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This  anniversary  season,  when  nine  organizations  engaged  in 
studying  diverse  aspects  of  man's  social  life  are  gathered  at  the 
metropolis  of  America  for  fraternal  co-operation  and  mutual 
inspiration,  naturally  invites  attention  to  the  field  and  the  outlook 
of  the  several  societies.  Statistics  as  a  subject,  however,  is 
larger  and  more  impersonal  than  the  association  created  to 
develop  it  and  thus  a  better  theme  for  our  annual  reunion. 

But  why  American  statistics?  Because  statistics,  like  history 
and  unlike  economics  or  sociology,  invites  or  demands  a  national 
rather  than  an  international  or  universal  treatment.  Statistics  is 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  state,  not  merely  by 
derivation  of  the  word  and  history  of  the  thing,  but  also  by  a 
rigid  necessity.  The  original  statistical  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  by  private  agencies  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  those  which  have  been  organized  by  government.  In  this 
field  the  aim  of  private  citizens  must  be  almost  confined  to  a 
further  interpretation  and  utilization  of  official  returns  with  due 
regard  to  the  probable  error  of  the  figures.  The  outlook  for 
statistics,  then,  depends  mainly  upon  the  attitude  of  government 
toward  the  subject. 

The  first  branch  of  statistical  work  to  develop  in  the  modem 
world  was  the  statistics  of  deaths.  A  little  later  came  that  of 
births  and  of  marriages.  This  branch  of  statistics,  which  in 
English  is  usually  known  as  vital  statistics  but  in  France  and 
other  countries  is  more  often  termed  demography,  was  established 
as  a  national  system  in  England  and  Wales  in  1837,  and,  although 
the  historical  connection  has  not  been  traced,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  establishment  of  the  English  registration  system  in  1837 
was  an  important  influence  leading  to  the  organization  of  this 
society  in  1839,  twenty-six  years  before  any  other  of  the  associa- 
tions with  which  we  meet  today  was  founded,  and  to  the  center- 
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ing  of  its  interest  from  the  start  upon  vital  statistics.  The  origin 
of  our  society  at  the  capital  of  New  England  is  another  evidence 
of  the  connection  I  am  suggesting,  for  New  England  during 
more  than  half  a  century  and  until  recent  years  has  been  the 
main  American  nursery  of  vital  statistics.  Demography  is  the 
oldest  branch  of  statistics;  it  has  developed  to  a  comparatively 
exact  and  scientific  system;  its  methods  have  been  subjected  to 
long  and  searching  criticism ;  its  results  are  more  unquestionable, 
if  not  more  important,  than  those  reached  in  any  other  branch. 
Hence  it  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  gateway  through  which 
to  approach  the  larger  field,  and  the  theme  may  be  narrowed  for 
the  present  to  the  outlook  for  American  vital  statistics. 

The  influence  of  the  frontier  as  a  capital  fact,  perhaps  the 
capital  fact,  in  our  national  history  is  now  recognized  and 
accepted  The  well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles  to  securing  regis- 
tration, even  of  deaths  and  much  more  of  births  and  of  mar- 
riages, in  a  population  living  under  frontier  conditions,  or  even 
in  the  settlements  thinly  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  east  of  the  frontier,  have  prevented  the 
rise  of  an  effective  American  demand  for  good  systems  of  regis- 
tration. This  is  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  in  tracing  the  ances- 
try of  the  most  distinguished  American  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  biographers  tell  us,  "There  are  hundreds 
of  families  in  the  West  bearing  historic  names  and  probably 
descended  from  well-known  houses  in  the  older  states  or  in  Eng- 
land which,  by  passing  through  one  or  two  generations  of 
ancestors  who  could  not  read  or  write,  have  lost  their  continuity 
with  the  past  as  effectually  as  if  a  deluge  had  intervened."^  The 
limitations  suggested  by  this  quotation  have  been  even  more 
effective  as  a  bar  to  the  development  of  public  records  of  deaths, 
births,  or  marriages.  Canada  and  South  Africa  likewise  have 
had  little  success  in  transplanting  vital  statistics  from  the  mother 
coimtry  to  the  colony,  and  if  the  experience  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  has  been  different,  this  must  be  ascribed  in  the 
main  to  the  massing  of  the  population  of  those  colonies  in  large 
cities.    We  may  even  ask  what  evidence  there  is  that  the  regis- 

^  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  I,  i. 
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tration  records  for  the  rural  population  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  entirely  complete  and  accurate. 

But  the  frontier  has  exerted  a  more  subtle  and  pervasive 
influence  in  checking  the  development  of  American  statistics.  It 
has  been  productive  of  an  individualism  which  asks  only  to  be 
let  alone,  which  favors  a  minimum  of  governmental  investigation 
or  regulation,  and  which  is  impatient  of  official  interference. 
Have  not  this  individualism  and  self-sufficiency  been  obstacles  to 
the  growth  of  that  co-operative  action  .and  social  control  needed 
for  the  effective  government  of  a  city?  If  so,  our  imperfect 
success  thus  far  in  city  government  may  be  the  obverse  of  our 
gjeat  success  in  developing  and  pushing  westward  the  frontier 
under  the  practice  of  laissez  faire. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  frontier  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
a  factor  in  American  civilization.  It  was  prophesied  that  "with 
the  passing  of  the  free  lands  a  vast  extension  of  the  social  tend- 
ency may  be  expected  in  America,"*  and  the  prophecy  has  come 
true.  The  part  of  this  movement  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned is  its  influence  upon  the  progress  and  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can demography.  Probably  the  present  generation  has  seen  a 
more  rapid  advance  in  vital  statistics  than  any  preceding  one.  A 
survey  of  the  progress  will  establish  this  assertion  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

In  1880  records  of  deaths  based  on  an  effective  system  were 
obtained  from  about  one-sixth  of  the  population;  in  1909  they 
were  obtained  from  fully  five-ninths.  If  the  extension  during  the 
next  generation  shall  be  equally  rapid,  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  an  effective  system  established  in  every 
state.  There  is  ground  for  being  even  more  sanguine,  for  believ- 
ing that  the  movement,  far  from  being  retarded,  will  accelerate. 
Each  state  added  to  the  registration  area  reinforces  the  pressure 
already  exerted  upon  the  remainder  by  the  recommendation  of 
Congress,  the  tactful  but  persistent  urgency  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  the  example  of  the  eighteen  states  already  included.  And  in 
fact,  the  extension  of  the  r^stration  area  during  the  last  four 
years  has  been  greater  than  during  any  preceding  decade. 

■F.  J.  Turner,  The  Frontier  in  American  History, 
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The  registration  of  births  is  not  yet  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
and,  until  the  system  of  recording  deaths  had  been  developed  in 
many  cities  and  states,  the  federal  government  delayed  to  act 
under  the  discretionary  power  given  it  by  Congress  and  begin  a 
campaign  for  the  registration  of  births.  I  imderstand  that  the 
preliminary  steps  in  this  direction  are  now  being  taken. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  main  influence  at  work  in  develop- 
ing the  r^stration  of  deaths  has  been  the  stimulus  and  guidance 
furnished  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  in  support  of  this  view  is 
the  seemingly  stagnant  condition  of  birth  statistics  while  death 
records  have  been  extending.  But  with  that  opinion  I  cannot 
agree.  Birth  statistics  have  not  failed  to  develop ;  on  the  contrary 
a  careful  examination,  such  as  has  never  yet  been  made  and  as 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  would  certainly  show 
that  the  births  which  now  escape  registration  are  relatively  much 
fewer  than  they  were  in  1880.  For  example,  Maine,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  and  Cali- 
fornia, embracing  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  had  no  state  records  of  births  in  1880  and  have  them  at 
the  present  time.  No  doubt  some  cities  in  these  states,  like  New 
York  City,  had  birth  records  after  a  fashion  as  early  as  1880, 
yet  even  those  have  since  become  far  more  nearly  complete.  It 
was  not  until  1891  that  the  annual  number  of  recorded  births  in 
this  city  exceeded  the  number  of  deaths. 

RegaLTding  the  statistics  of  marriages  we  have  fuller  and  more 
conclusive  evidence.  The  federal  government  has  made  two 
inquiries  into  this  subject.  In  1889  when  the  first  report  was 
published  less  than  one-half  of  the  states  had  any  provision  for 
state  registration  of  marriages  and  in  many  of  these  the  records 
were  nK>st  tmsatisfactory.  In  many  other  states  marriages  were 
recorded  in  each  county  but  for  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
coimties  did  any  such  records  exist,  either  at  the  county  seat  or 
at  the  state  capital.  At  the  present  time  marriage  records  exist 
in  more  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  three-fifths  of 
those  which  lack  them  are  in  South  Carolina,  the  one  state  not 
requiring  a  marriage  license  and  making  no  record  of  a  marriage. 
Apparently  the  extension  of  the  registration  of  marriages,  a 
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field  in  which  the  federal  government  has  exerted  almost  no 
influence,  has  been  as  great  as  the  extension  of  the  registration 
of  deaths. 

Regarding  divorce  it  need  only  be  said  that  this  is  the  one 
branch  of  vital  statistics  in  which  the  United  States  has  made 
contributions  of  capital  importance,  when  judged  by  international 
standards.  The  most  important  sources  of  statistical  information 
about  divorce  throughout  the  world  are  the  two  reports  of  the 
federal  government  covering  together  the  forty  years  between 
1867  and  1906. 

The  outlook  for  American  vital  statistics  then  appears  hope-* 
ful.  The  next  generation  may  and  should  do  much  to  elevate  it 
to  the  level  of  the  best  work  done  in  older  and  more  densely 
settled  countries. 

The  recent  rapid  development  of  the  public  health  movement 
has  reinforced  the  demand  for  competent  demographers  and  so 
for  an  adequate  training  in  vital  statistics.  Our  states  and  cities 
might  do  much  more  for  public  health  than  they  are  doing  if 
they  could  find  more  readily  men  able  to  show  statistically  the 
need  for  and  the  success  of  remedial  measures.  The  medical 
schools  to  which  we  naturally  look  give  little,  if  any,  training 
in  demography  and  cannot,  because  their  curricula  are  badly 
overcrowded.  A  suggestion  may  be  found  in  British  experience. 
In  that  country  a  d^ree  of  B.S.  in  public  health,  or  a  diploma  in 
public  health,  is  given  to  a  doctor  who  pursues  after  graduation  a 
prescribed  course  in  public  health,  including  vital  statistics.  This 
example  could  be  followed  by  our  medical  schools  only  if  the 
position  of  health  officer  or  registrar  were  to  be  filled  by  the 
best-qualified  person,  whatever  his  residence  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, and  carried  a  salary  on  which  the  appointee  could  live. 

It  would  be  possible  to  review  the  other  important  branches  of 
American  statistical  work  and  to  show  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
of  them  interest  has  been  growing  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  development  of  demands  for  an  effective  and  detailed  super- 
vision of  public-service  corporations,  for  a  dispassionate  and 
expert  investigation  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions 
with  which  a  federal  tariff  law  has  to  deal,  for  carefully  planned 
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budgets,  federal,  state,  and  municipal,  may  be  mentioned  merely 
as  examples  of  other  directions  in  which  the  call  for  better  sta- 
tistics is  now  imperative.  To  develop  that  argument  this  after- 
noon would  require  too  much  time.  Allow  me,  then,  if  you 
please,  to  assume  that  such  a  growth  has  occurred,  is  likely  to 
continue,  and  deserves  encouragement  and  support. 

How,  then,  may  it  be  expedited?  If  American  statistics  are 
to  progress  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past, 
there  is  urgent  need  for  a  larger  number  of  men  qualified  by 
nature  and  training  for  a  statistical  career.  Many  of  those  now 
engaged  in  it  have  obtained  all  their  knowledge  in  the  office. 
Some  have  been  drafted  in  from  other  occupations ;  others  have 
risen  through  the  successive  grades  of  the  service;  few  knew 
anything  of  statistics  before  their  appointment  to  a  statistical 
position. 

The  work  of  a  statistician  is  not  yet  established  in  this  country 
as  a  profession  and  hardly  as  a  career.  Evidence  of  this  may  be 
drawn  from  the  position  of  Superintendent  or  Director  of  the 
Census,  no  doubt  our  most  conspicuous  statistical  office.  Since 
1850  there  have  been  eight  superintendents  or  directors,  the  aver- 
age length  of  whose  service  has  been  four  and  one-half  years. 
I  have  compared  the  careers  of  the  seven  persons  most  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  recent  census  work  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  their  official  life  and  their  work  in  statistics  was  twenty- 
six  years,  nearly  six  times  that  in  this  country.  The  most  notable 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  official  lifetime  of  an  American 
statistician  is  very  short  is  in  the  career  of  our  late  honored 
president,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  was  in  the  harness  at  Boston 
or  Washington  for  thirty-two  years.  Vires  adquirit  eundo.  May 
there  be  many  such  instances  in  the  years  before  us! 

How  should  statisticians  be  trained?  Some  say  the  office  is 
the  only  good  training  school ;  others  demand  a  preliminary  course 
of  study  at  an  educational  institution.  No  doubt  each  method 
can  produce  good  men,  but  the  best  results  in  most  cases  are 
secured  by  a  combination  of  the  two  sorts  of  training. 

There  are  parts  of  statistics  which  can  be  taught  in  a  univer- 
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sity  far  better  than  in  an  office.  Such  are  its  history  and  theory, 
the  presentation  of  its  main  results  as  a  coherent  system  of  facts 
and  principles,  the  comparison  and  criticism  of  methods  and 
possibly  in  some  cases  the  interpretation  of  conclusions. 

There  is  another  and  less  obvious  aid  derived  from  the  acade- 
mic teaching  of  statistics.  An  office  with  a  large  clerical  force  is 
seldom  so  organized  as  to  enable  its  heads  to  select  quickly  and 
accurately  the  clerks  who  best  deserve  promotion  to  responsible 
positions.  Most  new  clerks  are  assigned  duties  of  a  routine  char- 
acter which  do  not  quickly  reveal  a  man's  quality.  It  is  one  im- 
portant function  of  a  university  to  evaluate  its  students,  not 
merely  or  mainly  by  the  crude  test  of  marks,  but  rather  by  devel- 
oping in  the  teachers  a  sympathetic  and  yet  critical  estimate  of 
each  student's  power  and  promise.  This  estimate  helps  to  direct 
into  the  statistical  field  somje  who  have  a  native  capacity  for  and 
interest  in  it  and  helps  also  to  hasten  the  passage  of  such  students 
through  the  deadening  early  stages  of  office  life. 

During  the  last  few  years,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the 
public  appreciation  and  demand  for  trained  statisticians,  there  has 
been  little  addition  to  the  amount  or  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  statistical  education.  If  the  fact  were  otherwise,  we  might 
feel  much  more  confident  of  the  outlook  for  statistics.  In  my 
judgment  the  colleges  and  universities  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  popular  readjustment.  No  doubt  the  short  supply  of  trained 
men  has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  rapid  development  of  statis- 
tical work  has  been  the  lack  of  any  national  statistical  center,  such 
as  each  great  European  country  possesses  at  its  capital.  Years 
ago  that  position  belonged  probably  to  Boston ;  now  it  does  not. 
If  federal  work  in  statistics  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  done  of 
recent  years,  Washington  will  soon  take,  if  indeed  it  has  not 
already  taken,  the  leading  place.  Whether  or  not  our  develop- 
ment shall  make  any  one  place,  like  Washington  or  New  York, 
pre-eminent  in  the  variety,  importance,  and  quality  of  its  statis- 
tical work,  there  is  surely  need  for  continuing  the  education  of 
statisticians  in  official  life  by  providing  a  forum  where  they  may 
meet  and  by  mutual  conference  and  friendly  criticism  may  con- 
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tribute  to  the  progress  of  each  other's  work.  European  experi- 
ence has  found  the  great  advantage  of  such  conferences  and 
since  1853,  when  the  first  international  statistical  congress  assem- 
bled at  Brussels,  the  number  and  variety  of  such  meetings  have 
slowly  increased,  barring  the  slight  check  after  the  war  of  1870- 
71.  In  the  variety  of  its  conditions  and  its  problems  this  country 
is  almost  continental,  and  periodic  conferences  of  statisticians 
within  its  limits  are  needed  now  and  the  need  is  likely  to  become 
imperative.  How  the  need  shall  be  met  and  whether  this  associa- 
tion finds  in  it  any  duty  and  opportunity  are  questions  I  submit 
to  its  consideration. 

Closely  correlated  with  this  but  perhaps  even  stronger  is  the 
need  for  a  center  at  which  the  producers  and  the  critical  consum- 
ers of  statistics  may  meet  and  fraternize.  There  has  long  been 
some  danger  that  these  two  groups  would  not  work  harmoniously 
in  the  common  interest.  Probably  most  of  us  have  seen  instances 
of  the  kind.  While  the  danger  is  less  than  it  was  ten  years  or 
more  ago,  yet  so  long  as  the  two  groups  keep  at  arm's  length  and 
fail  to  exchange  experiences  and  opinions,  the  danger  may  revive, 
either  with  groups  or  with  individuals.  Here  too  may  be  a  field- 
for  this  association. 

Our  society  is  now  seventy  years  of  age  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  oldest 
statistical  organization  in  the  world.  The  subjects  with  which 
it  is  especially  concerned  have  developed  but  slowly  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  conditions  which  are  fast  disappearing.  Never 
have  the  growth  of  interest  in  statistics  and  the  demand  for 
thorough  and  dispassionate  statistical  analysis  and  interpretation 
been  so  rapid.  The  most  imperative  need  is  for  the  recogpiition 
of  statistics  as  a  career  or  profession  and  for  facilities  whereby  it 
may  be  adequately  taught  and  effectively  acquired.  Notwith- 
standing this  reservation,  the  outlook  for  American  statistics  is 
bright  and  encouraging. 
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In  their  quantitative  aspect  many  data  of  sociology  are  posi- 
tions in  a  scheme,  rather  than  distances  from  zero.  Tables  of 
births,  deaths,  and  migrations,  like  tables  of  height  and  of  weight, 
give  us  measures  from  zero.  Degrees  of  difference  or  of 
resemblance  which  we  observe  among  our  acquaintances  and 
others,  the  aflfiliations  of  nationalities  and  of  races,  of  religious 
beliefs,  and  of  political  interests,  the  values  that  we  assign  to 
ability  and  to  conduct,  and  the  social  ranks  that  make  up  differ- 
entiated communities,  are  merely  positions  in  a  scheme. 

Sir  Francis  Galton  long  ago  showed  that  when  positions  in 
a  scheme  are  successive,  and  may  be  successively  numbered,  and 
when  the  instances  in  which  given  phenomena  fall  into  suc- 
cessively numbered  positions,  can  be  counted,  and  their  frequen- 
cies set  down,  we  can  legitimately  subject  the  numerical  data  so 
assembled  to  familiar  methods  of  statistical  analysis.  We  can 
plot  their  rough  curves  of  magnitude  and  of  frequency;  we  can 
ascertain  their  medians,  quartiles,  and  probable  errors;  we  can 
determine  their  modes.  Whether  we  can  also  make  significant 
use  of  their  standard  deviations  and  coeflficients  of  variation,  is  a 
question  that  need  not  now  be  considered. 

In  order  to  assemble  and  to  sort  such  data,  however,  we  must 
have  a  marking-scale.  Also  we  must  have  a  concrete  knowledge 
of  the  facts  to  be  sorted,  like  that  on  which  we  rely  when  we 
assign  numerical  grades  to  examination  papers,  or  to  tests  of 
conduct.  The  marking-scale  must  not  be  arbitrary,  a  mere  in- 
genious invention.  It  must  be  a  simple  and  natural  expression 
of  observed  relations.  If  possible,  its  elements  should  be  derived 
from  those  common-sense  gradings  which  the  world  uses  in 
rough  and  ready  fashion  for  the  purposes  of  everyday  life,  and 
which  therefore  have  the  warrant  of  experience. 

42 
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A  familiar  example  of  empirical  gradings  is  the  scale  of  con- 
sanguinity. The  children  of  brothers  or  sisters  we  call  first 
cotisins,  and  describe  them  as  one  degree  less  nearly  related  than 
brothers  or  sisters.  Children  of  first  cousins  we  call  second 
cousins,  and  describe  them  as  two  degrees  less  nearly  related  than 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  so  on.  These  degrees,  as  everybody 
recognizes,  are  nothing  more  than  successive  positions  in  a 
scheme.  No  absolute  niunerical  value,  or  distance  from  zero, 
attaches  to  any  one  of  them.  A  kindred  but  less  familiar  ex- 
ample is  offered  in  Lewis  H.  Morgan's  ordinal  arrangement  of 
the  successively  wider  and  wider  groupings  composing  tribal 
society.  The  arrangement  is,  namely :  first  grouping,  the  family ; 
second  grouping,  the  totem  kin  or  clan;  third  grouping,  the 
phratry  or  brotherhood  of  clans ;  fourth  grouping,  the  tribe ;  fifth 
grouping,  the  federation  of  tribes. 

One  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  other  rough 
marking-scales  which  we  daily  make  use  of  in  describing  social 
phenomena,  and  to  show  how  they  may  be  extended  and  made 
sufficiently  precise  for  scientific  purposes.  A  second  intent  is 
to  indicate  how,  by  distributing  a  considerable  mass  of  existing 
numerical  data  in  accordance  with  the  marking-scales  to  be 
described,  we  may,  through  the  usual  methods  of  statistical 
analysis,  arrive  at  sociological  conclusions  that  are  interesting 
and  possibly  important. 

To  a  great  extent  the  phenomena  of  population  are  described 
by  statistical  measures  from  zero.  Density,  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  emigration  and  immigration,  are  expressed  in  absolute 
numbers,  of  approximate  accuracy.  But  such  measures  are  not 
forthcoming  when  we  ask  a  question  like  the  following,  namely. 
Is  a  population  made  up  of  native  white  Americans,  foreign-born 
Irishmen  and  Germans,  foreign-bom  Italians,  Hungarians  and 
Poles,  and  both  native. and  foreign  negroes,  more  mixed,  com- 
posite, or  heterogeneous  than  one  made  up  of  native  white 
Americans,  Spanish-Americans,  Chinamen,  Hawaiian  Islanders, 
and  Indians  not  taxed,  and,  if  so,  how  much  niore?  To  answer 
a  question  of  this  kind  we  must  first  assign  each  nationality  or 
race  to  a  position  on  a  predetermined  marking-scale  of  resem- 
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blance  or  affiliation.  We  must  be  able  to  say:  Nationality  E 
is  so  many  points  more  unlike  the  native-born  whites  than  Na- 
tionality B  is,  or  to  say :  Race  K  is  psychologically  and  culturally 
so  many  positions  more  distant  from  Race  A  than  Race  D  is. 

By  general  consent  we  have  employed  a  scale  of  this  kind  for 
twenty  years  or  more  in  our  discussion  of  the  immigration  prob- 
lem. No  one  ever  questions  the  propriety  of  assigning  the 
native-bom  of  white  parents  to  the  initial  position,  which  we  will 
call  "zero,"  nor  of  assigning  the  native-bom  of  foreign-bom 
whites  to  the  second  position  which  we  will  call  "one."  In  like 
manner,  without  dispute  the  uncivilized  races  are  assigned  to  the 
final  position,  whatever  its  number  may  happen  to  be.  Assign- 
ments to  intermediate  positions  are  made  by  concurring  judg- 
ments upon  the  varying  degrees  of  resemblance  which  immigrant 
nationalities  bear  to  the  native-bom  whites  of  native  parentage. 
Immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  English  provinces  of 
Canada,  who  have  spoken  the  English  language  from  birth,  are 
held  to  be  more  like  the  native  stock  than  are  the  immigrants 
from  continental  Europe.  Of  the  latter,  we  regard  the  people 
of  northwestern  Europe  as  psychologically,  culturally,  and  his- 
torically more  nearly  related  to  us  than  are  the  peoples  of 
southern  or  of  eastern  Europe. 

But  little  interpolation  and  re-arrangement  are  needed  to  con* 
vert  this  rough  marking-scale  of  nationalities  and  races  into  a 
scientific  scale  of  ten  positions,  as  follows:  o,  Native  bom  of 
native  white  parents;  i.  Native-bom  of  foreign-bom  white  par- 
ents; 2,  Foreign-bom,  English-speaking;  3,  Northwestern 
Europeans ;  4.  Southem  Europeans  and  Latin- American  whites ; 
5,  Eastern  Europeans;  6,  All  other  whites;  7,  Civilized  yellow; 
8,  Civilized  dark ;  9,  Uncivilized. 

The  principle  on  which  this  marking-scale  is  constructed  for 
the  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  applied  to  the  popula- 
tion of  any  country  by  observing  a  general  rule:  Assign  to  the 
third  position  (numbered  2),  all  foreign-born  elements  speaking 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  have  come.  Assign 
to  the  fourth  position  (numbered  3)  the  foreign-bom  that  are 
psychologically,  culturally,  and  historically  more  nearly  related 
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to  the  nationalities  of  position  three  than  any  remaining  element 
is.  Assign  to  position  five  (numbered  4)  the  foreign-bom  that 
are  psychologically,  culturally,  and  historically  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  nationalities  of  position  four  than  any  remaining 
element  is,  and  so  proceed. 

In  deciding  what  nationalities  are  ."more  nearly  related"  in 
the  ways  specified,  we  must  not  substitute  the  judgment  of  an 
individual  observer  for  the  concensus  of  popular  opinion.  In 
matters  of  this  kind  the  "probable  error'*  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual judgments  or  markings  making  up  the  common  opinion 
is  extremely  small. 

There  is,  however,  a  scientific  way  of  checking  or  testing  the 
popular  marking.  It  consists  in  breaking  up  each  mark  into  a 
number  of  tmits,  each  of  which  stands  for  some  specific  and  un- 
disputed objective  fact. 

We  may  apply  this  test  to  the  foregoing  scale  of  ethnic  posi- 
tions, as  follows : 

Build  up  a  composite  statistical  mark  for  "Americanism''  by 
assigning  one  unit  to  each  of  the  following  facts,  namely: 
(i)  Parents  native-bom;  (2)  Self  native-bom;  (3)  Native 
language,  that  of  the  United  States  (English)  ;  (4)  Reared  under 
Celto-Teutonic  traditions  and  cultural  influences;  (5)  Reared 
imder  constitutional  government;  (6)  Of  European  stock  and 
reared  under  European  civilization;  (7)  Belongs  to  race  that  has 
created  an  independent  political  state  with  a  history;  (8)  Be- 
longs to  race  that  has  created  an  ethical  religion;  (9)  Belongs  to 
race  that  has  created  a  literature;  (10)  Belongs  to  race  that  has 
independently  risen  above  barbarism;  (11)  Color  lighter  than 
yellow;  (12)  Color  lighter  than  red;  (13)  Color  lighter  than 
brown;  (14)  Color  lighter  than  black. 

Assigning  these  units  of  marking  to  the  respective  elements 
composing  the  population  of  the  United  States,  we  get  the 
subjoined  "Marking  Scheme.'' 

Passing  from  phenomena  of  population  to  phenomena  of  the 
social  mind,  we  observe  that  simple  marking-scales  are  daily 
used  in  connection  with  religion,  conduct,  ability,  and  education. 
The  empirical  gradings  applied  to  these  phenomena  appear  on 
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examination  to  be  not  less  natural  or  matter-of-course  than  the 
popular  gradings  of  nationalities  in  respect  of  their  resemblances. 

If  a  nation  has  an  established  religion,  it  is  assigned  to  the 
initial  position.  All  other  religions  are  looked  upon  as  variate, 
kindred,  or  alien  cults.  In  the  United  States  we  have  no  estab- 
lished religion,  and  we  therefore  assign  to  the  initial  position  the 
denominations  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  history  were 
proclaimed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  to  be  orthodox,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  were  Protestant  bodies,  holding 
radical  ideas  on  questions  of  church  government.  These  de- 
nominations, after  a  time,  divided  on  questions  of  doctrine,  some 
of  them  becoming  radical  in  belief,  as  well  as  in  organization. 
Protestant  bodies  conservative  in  both  belief  and  organization 
were  formed  at  an  early  period,  but  for  a  time  they  were  com- 
monly regarded  with  disfavor.  It  was  much  later  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  gained  a  foothold  outside  of  Maryland,  and 
only  recently  have  come  the  eastern  Catholics  and  the  non-Chris- 
tian persuasions. 

The  essential  relationships  of  these  varying  cults  present  a 
scheme  or  order  closely  correlated  with  the  historical  succession. 
The  conservative  Protestants,  for  example,  are  in  matters  of  faith 
and  worship  more  nearly  related  to  the  radical  Protestants  than 
the  Roman  Catholics  are.  The  Roman  Catholics,  in  turn,  are 
more  nearly  related  to  the  conservative  Protestants  than  the 
Eastern  Catholics  or  the  non-Christian  bodies  are. 

Accepting  then  the  popular  judgment  upon  these  points  of 
relationship,  our  marking-scale  is  as  follows :  Initial  position  or 
o,  Protestant  radical  A,  including  all  religious  bodies  that  are 
radical  in  both  doctrine  and  organization;  i,  Protestant  radical 
B,  including  all  Protestant  bodies  that  are  radical  in  organization 
only;  2,  Protestant  conservative;  3,  Catholic  A,  including  all 
Roman  Catholics ;  4,  Catholic  B,  including  all  Eastern  Catholics ; 
5,  Nominally  Christian,  but  in  many  particulars  reverting  to  the 
patriarchal  Jewish  type,  namely,  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  or  Mor- 
mons; 6,  Non-Christian  monotheistic,  principally  Jews;  7,  All 
others. 

This  scale,  expressive  of  popular  judgment,  may  be  tested. 
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as  we  tested  the  scale  for  nationalities,  by  assigning  unit  marks 
to  objective  facts,  one  at  least  of  which  can  be  affirmed  of  all 
the  religious  groups,  and  all  of  which  can  be  affirmed  of  at  least 
one  group.  It  will  be  found  that  the  following  facts  meet  these 
conditions,  and  we  therefore  assign  a  unit  mark  to  each  one: 
(i)  Radical  in  doctrine;  (2)  Radical  in  government;  (3)  Prot- 
estant; (4)  Holding  to  Western  European  Christian  tradition; 
(5)  Holding  to  general  European  Christian  tradition ;  (6)  Hold- 
ing to  generic  Christian  tradition;  (7)  Monotheistic;  (8)  The- 
istic. 

Assigning  these  units  of  marking  to  the  various  groups  of 
religious  bodies  found  in  the  United  States,  we  get  the  following 
ratings : 

MARKING-SCHEME  FOR  REUGIOXP 


The  marking-scale  applied  to  conduct  is  an  inheritance  from 
the  earliest  days  of  civilization,  and  is  substantially  the  same 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Its  gradations  designate  ob- 
jectionable, rather  than  commendable,  qualities  of  behavior.  To 
the  initial  position  o,  we  assign  the  inoffensive  and  law-abiding; 
to  I ,  we  assign  the  minor  misdemeanants ;  to  2,  the  major  mis- 
demeanants ;  to  3,  the  felons  whose  offenses  are  not  capital ;  to 
4,  the  felons  whose  offenses  are  capital. 

On  the  marking-scale  for  ability,  we  assign  to  the  initial 
position  those  who  are  competent  to  work  under  direction;  to 
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I,  we  assign  those  who  are  capable  of  self-direction  in  a  small 
way;  to  2,  those  who  can  supervise  in  accordance  with  general 
instructions  provided  for  them;  to  3,  those  competent  to  exer- 
cise responsible  direction,  a  group  which  includes  the  great 
majority  of  land-owning  farmers,  business  men,  and  profes- 
sional men ;  and  to  4,  we  assign  the  directors  of  directors,  namely, 
the  greater  organizers,  statesmen  and  financiers,  the  greater  dis- 
coverers and  inventors,  and  the  greater  professional  men  and 
philosophers. 

The  marking-scale  for  education,  in  like  manner,  is  simple, 
and  is  the  same  for  all  occidental  countries. 

The  groups  or  classes  assigned  to  its  successive  positions  are : 
o,  the  illiterate;  i,  those  educated  not  beyond  the  grammar- 
school  grades;  2,  those  educated  not  beyond  the  high-school 
grades ;  3,  those  educated  not  beyond  the  college  grades ;  4,  those 
educated  in  imiversity  grades. 

Assignments  to  positions  on  the  conduct-scale  and  education- 
scale  are  matters  of  record,  and  usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
behind  the  returns.  Each  grade,  however,  and  each  grade  of 
ability  admits  of  indefinite  subdivision,  and  assignments  to  the 
intermediate  positions  must  be  made  by  experts.  The  probable 
error  of  their  gradings  is  the  measure  of  the  scientific  value  of 
the  marks.  The  most  admirable  example  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  gradings  that  we  have  is  found  in  Professor  Cattell's 
Directory  of  American  Men  of  Science. 

We  may  pass  now  to  the  inquiry :  What  sociological  problems 
may  be  stated  and  solved  in  statistical  terms  with  the  aid  of  these 
social  marking-scales? 

The  answer  turns  upon  a  technical  point,  which  may  be  stated 
in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  question,  namely.  Are  the  "dis- 
tances'* or  "steps"  between  successive  positions  on  any  given 
marking-scale  always  equal,  or  may  they  be  regarded  as  equal 
for  the  purposes  of  sociological  induction?  May  we  assume,  for 
example,  that  the  step  from  "native-bom  of  native  parents"  to 
"native-bom  of  foreign  parents"  is  neither  longer  nor  shorter 
than  the  step  from  "native-born  of  foreign  parents"  to  "foreign- 
bom,  English-speaking"  ?    Or  may  we  assume  that  the  step  from 
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"Protestant  radical  B"  to  "Protestant  conservative"  is  equal  to 
the  step  from  "Protestant  conservative"  to  "Catholic  A"?  If 
these  steps  or  any  others  on  the  same  scale  are  unequal,  we  may 
still  find  the  scale  worth  while,  and  from  the  data  to  which  it  is 
applied  we  may  draw  conclusions  within  those  limits  that  have 
been  indicated  by  Galton,  Bowley,  and  Thorndike.  If,  however, 
the  steps  are  equal,  or  may  legitimately  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
equal,  the  use  of  the  scale  is  greatly  extended. 

What  then  are  the  facts  ?  Is  it  possible  for  any  individual  or 
group  of  experts  to  prove,  or  for  the  general  public  to  "feel 
sure,"  that  the  "steps"  in  these  various  marking-scales  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  magnitude?  If  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  distin- 
guishable, and  if  the  differences  can  be  specified,  we  can  overcome 
the  difficulty,  at  least  in  part,  by  weighting  our  marks.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  no  one  can  say  whether  the  "steps" 
are  equal,  or  not,  a  fact  of  great  consequence  to  scientific  sociol- 
ogy is  thereby  established. 

The  significance  of  differences  and  inequalities  among  factors 
of  a  social  population  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  reflected  in 
social  feeling  and  impair  the  sense  of  social  solidarity,  thereby 
affecting  co-operative  efficiency.  Race  conflicts,  religfious  wars, 
and  persecutions,  and  class  conflicts,  are  expressions  of  a 
conscious  antagonism  which  depends  for  its  existence  upon  a 
consciousness  of  difference.  If  there  is  no  feeling  of  difference, 
there  is  no  prejudice;  and  if  differences  are  too  slight  or  too 
vague  to  be  detected,  the  feeling  of  difference  cannot  arise. 

Therefore,  differences  among  social  factors  which  are  not 
perceived  or  felt  by  the  social  units  themselves  are  without  effect 
upon  the  important  phenomena  of  prejudice,  the  consciousness 
of  kind  in  general,  and  the  sense  of  social  solidarity.  For  the 
purposes  of  sociological  theory  they  may  be  neglected. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  inequalities  between  any  two 
differences  and  any  other  two.  The  difference  between  one 
nationality  and  another  may  be  obvious,  but  it  may  be  impossible 
to  perceive  or  even  to  feel  that  the  difference  between  nationalities 
C  and  D  is  greater  than  the  difference  between  nationalities  A 
and  B.    This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  difference  that  we  contem- 
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plate  when  we  ask  whether  the  "steps"  in  any  given  social 
marking-scale  are  equal. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  when  a  social  marking-scale  has  been 
so  constructed  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  expert  or  the  public 
to  say  whether  the  successive  "steps"  of  the  scale  are  equal,  or 
not,  any  absolute  difference  which  may  undetected  exist  is 
negligible  for  the  purposes  of  sociological  theory.  The  "steps" 
may  be  assumed  to  be  equal. 

Adopting  this  conclusion,  we  proceed  to  show  how  the  social 
marking-scales  may  be  used  in  the  statistical  analysis  of  socio- 
logical problems. 

The  following  table  presents  the  census  data  on  population 
for  the  years  1890  and  1900,  grouped  according  to  the  marking- 
scale  for  nationalities  and  races  (Table  I).^ 

Plotting  the  data  of  this  table  as  a  surface  of  magnitude, 
according  to  Galton's  method,^  we  get  the  rough  curves  of  dimin- 
ishing magnitude,  or  sub-homogeneity,  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2. 
Plotting  as  a  surface  of  frequency,  we  get  the  rough  curves  of 
frequency  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 

These  curves  show  in  a  rather  striking  way  the  more  signifi- 
cant relations  of  our  numerous  ethnic  elements  to  one  another 
and  to  the  total  population,  and  in  particular  the  extent  of  de- 
parture from  an  ideal  homogeneity.  The  true  measures  of  this 
departure  are  the  positions  of  the  medians  and  the  quartiles. 
Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  immigration  which  we 
have  received  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  population  of  continental  United  States  is 
native-bom,  and  more  than  one-half  is  native-bom  of  native 
parents.     Nearly  80  per  cent,  has  been  English-speaking  from 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Stuart  Chapin  for  the  computations  involved  in 
preparing  the  tables  for  this  paper. 

*  Natural  Inheritance,  pp.  37,  38.  Galton  uses  the  terms  "polygon  of  div 
tribution"  and  "curve  of  distribution"  to  distinguish  from  "polygon  of  fre- 
quency" and  "curve  of  frequency,"  the  forms  obtained  by  plotting  magnitudes 
on  the  vertical  y,  instead  of  on  the  horizontal  x.  Inasmuch  as  the  "curve  of 
frequency"  is  also  a  "curve  of  distribution,"  it  is  more  exact  to  use  the  term 
"surface  or  curve  of  magnitude"  when  we  plot  magnitudes  on  the  vertical  and 
frequencies  on  the  horizontal,  and  the  term  "surface  or  curve  of  frequency" 
when  we  plot  magnitudes  on  the  horizontal  and  frequencies  on  the  vertical. 
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^  TABLE  I 

Resemblance  Positions  of  Nationalities  and  Races:  Continental 

United  States 


Nationautiss  and  Racis 


Native-born  of  native  white 
parents 

Native-born  of  foreign- 
born  white  parents 

Foreign-born,  English 

speaking 

English 

English  Canadian 

Scotch 

WeUh 

Irish 

Australian 

Not  Specified 

Foreign-born,  North- 
western Europe 

French 

French  Canadians 

Belgians 

Germans 

From  Luxemburg 

German  Pules 

Hollanders 

Danes 

Swedes 

Norwegians 

Swiss 

Austrians 

Southern  Europeans  and 

Latin  Americans 

Spaniards 

Portuguese 

Italians 

Greeks 

Mexicans 

Central  Americans 

South  Americans 

Cubans 

West  Indians 

Eastern  Europeans 

Russians 

Finns 

Russian  Poles 

Austrian  Poles 

Poles 

Unknown  Poles 


Posi- 
tions 


1890 


Number 


34,468,602 

"1503,675 

3.8o7»337 
908,141 

678,442 

242,231 

100,079 

1,871,509 

5,984 

951 

4,468,502 

"3,^4 

302,496 

22,639 

2,784,894 

2,882 


81,828 

132,543 
478,041 

322,665 

104,069 

123,271 


3>3,955 
6,185 

15,996 

182,580 

1,887 

77,853 
1,192 

5,006 

23,256 

510,623 
182,644 


147,440 


Percentage 


•547 
.182 

.060 


,071 


005 


.008 


IQOO 


Number 


41,356,097 
15,687,322 

3,58i,"3 
842,078 

785,958 

233,977 
93,682 

1,618,567 

6,851 


4,911,163 

104,341 

395,297 
29,804 

2,668,990 

3,041 
150,232 
105,049 
154,284 
573,040 

336.985 
"5,851 
276,249 

668,119 

7,072 

30,618 

484,207 

8,564 
103,410 

3,901 

4,761 

",153 

M,433 

1,038,019 

424,096 

62,811 

154,424 
58,503 


20,35  » 


Percentage 


541 
205 

047 


.064 


.009 


,014 
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TABLE  1— Continued 


Nationautixs  and  Races 

Posi- 
tions 

1890 

1900 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Hungarians 

6 

7 
8 

9 

62,433 
118,106 

32,376 
1,839 

12,579 

5,533 

479 

9.539 

2,207 

111,240 

106,688 

2,292 

2,260 

7,553,794 

7,488,676 

58,806 

2,143 
1,304 
2,065 

189,447 
189,447 

•0005 

.002 
.120 

•003 
.100 

145,802 
156,991 

15,041 

35,319 

9,933 
2,263 

8,229 

2,558 

9.784 

2,552 

118,812 
81,827 

25,077 
11,908 

8,869,342 

8,749,735 
107,706 

2,050 
2,049 

129,518 
129,518 

Bohemians 

Roumanians 

All  other  whites* 

.0004 

Turks 

Europeans  not  specified . . 
Born  at  sea 

Other  countries 

Atlantic  Islands 

Africa 

CivHilized  Yellow 

.002 

Chinese 

Japanese 

.\sian  (not  specified) 

Civilized  Dark 

.  116 

Civilized  Negroes 

Civilized  Indians 

Hindoos 

Sandwich  Islanders 

Pacific  Islanders 

Uncivilized  and  otherwise 
not  specified 

.002 

Uncivilized  Indians 

Totals 

62,959,551 
1-579 
•01579 

76,394,824 

I  552 
•01552 

.  100 

Sub-homogeneity 

Sub-homogeneity  from 
ijerce  ntaees 

*  The  group  "All  Other  Whites"  as  here  made  up  should  in  strict  accuracy  be  distributed.  It  should 
include  Tuii;s,  Persians,  Armenians,  African  whites,  not  descended  from  European  stock,  etc,  while 
''Europeans  not  Specified,"  "Bom  at  Sea,"  and  from  "Atlantic  Islands,"  should  be  assigned  to  preced- 
ing groups.  The  \ahtx  of  ascertaining  what  those  assignments  should  be  was  not  worth  while,  the 
entire  group  constituting  only  .0004  per  cent  of  our  total  population. 

birth.  These  facts  of  course  are  disclosed  by  the  census  data 
independently  of  the  marking-scale  here  used.  But  the  scale  and 
the  plotted  curves  reveal  one  tendency  that,  without  their  aid, 
would  not  easily  be  discovered,  namely,  the  curve  of  1900  is 
slightly  less  irregular  than  the  curve  of  1890.  Very  slightly,  but 
perceptibly,  it  is  nearer  the  straight  line  which  would  express  the 
divergence  of  nationalities  from  the  native-born  of  native  par- 
ents, if  each  successive  step  of  divergence  were  equal  to  the  step 
preceding,  and  if  each  nationality  were  represented  in  our  popu- 
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Fic.   I. — Nationalitiei  r   Maeoitude  Curve  of  RMemblanM  Powtion*,   1890 


— Nationaliiic* :  MaKniiade  Curre  of  ReMmblance  Poiitloiu,  1900. 
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lation  by  the  same  number  of  individuals.  This  cirounstance 
suggests  a  question:  Is  our  population  becoming  slightly  less 
heterogeneous,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  belief?  We  shall  pres- 
ently see  that  it  is. 


Fig.  3. — Nationalities:  Frequency  Curve  of  Resemblance  Positions,   1890. 


The  curves  of  frequency  show  the  positions  of  the  modes.  A 
multi-modal  curve,  as  all  statisticians  understand,  indicates  a 
compound  group,  or  one  made  up  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  units. 
The  American  population  is  racially  compound,  and  the  actual 


Fig.  4. — Nationalities:   Frequency  Curve  of  Resemblance  Positions,   1900. 

gulf  between  the  native-bom  whites  and  the  negro  element  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  primary  mode  at  o  (Figs  3  and  4),  and 
the  secondary  mode  at  8.  Moreover,  a  tendency  toward  the 
formation  of  lesser  modes  among  the  foreign-bom,  slightly  mani- 
fest in  1890,  is  distinctly  more  marked  in  1900. 
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Table  II  presents  the  census  data  on  religious  bodies  for  the 
years  1890  and  1906,  grouped  according  to  the  marking-scale 
for  religion. 

TABLE  II 
Resemblance   Positions  of  Religious  Bodies:    Continental   United  States 


Religious  Bodies 

Protestant  radical  A 

Adventist 

Christians 

Christian  Science 

Unitarians 

Universalbt 

Protestant  radical  B 

Baptist 

CongregationalLst 

Disaples 

Dunkers 

Evangelical  bodies 

Friends 

German  Evangelical 

Independent 

Mennonites 

Methodist 

Reformed 

United  Brethren 

Other  Protesunt 

Protestant  Conservative 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian 

Protestant  Episcopalian 

Catholic  A 

Roman  Catholic 

Catholic  B 

Eastern  Orthodox 

Mormon  Christian 

Latter-Day  Saints 

Non-Christian  A 

Jewish 

Non-Christian  B 

All  non-Christian  religious  bod 
ies  not  included  under  non 
Christian  A 

Sub-homogeneity   from    ptT 
centages 


Posi- 
tion 


5 
6 


1890 


03 

o-S 
0.0 

03 
o.a 


18.0 

a-5 

31 
0.4 

0.6 

05 
0.9 

o.i 

0.2 

22.3 

I.I 
0.6 


6.0 
6.2 
2.6 


30.3 


0.0 


0.8 


0.6 


03 


1-3 


51.8 


14.8 


303 


0.0 


0.8 


0.6 


03 


1906 


03 
0.6 

03 
0.2 

0.2 


17.0 
2.1 

3-5 

03 

05 

03 
0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

175 
1.4 

O.Q 
07 


6.4 

a-7 

36.7 
0.4 

0.8 
03 


0.2 


1  953 


'•3 


45-7 


14.7 


36. 7 
0.4 

0.8 
03 

C.2 
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Plotting  the  data  of  this  table  as  surfaces  of  magnitude,  we 
get  the  rough  curves  of  sub-homogeneity  shown  in  Figs.  5  and 
6.  Plotting  as  surfaces  of  frequency  we  get  the  rough  curves 
of  frequency  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 


J — \d     L    In — \n — i 


4l         7^         >*        79 


Fig.   5. — Religions :    Magnitude   Curve   of   Resemblance   Positions,    1890. 


O,  M  C  a. 

Fig.  6. — Religions:    Magnitude   Curve  of   Resemblance   Positions,    1906. 

If  marking-scales  of  social  phenomena,  and  the  curves  of 
magnitude  and  of  frequency  which  we  are  able  to  plot  by  means 
of  them,  had  no  other  use  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  form 
approximately  correct  notions  about  the  composition  of  a  popula- 
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tion,  and  the  make-up  of  its  social  mind,  they  would  be  service- 
able enough  to  repay  the  labor  involved  in  applying  them.  They 
have,  however,  a  further  and  more  important  use,  which  must 
now  be  indicated. 


Fio.  7. — Keligions:   FTcquency   Curve   of   ResemblanGe   Poiilioiu.   1890. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  American  popula- 
tion is  becoming  more  or  less  heterogeneous  in  ethnic  composi- 
tion. Not  less  interesting  are  the  questions:  Are  we  becoming 
more  heterogeneous  or  less  heterogeneous  in  religious  belief? 


Fic.  8. — Rdigion*:   Frequency   Curve   of   Retemblance   Poiitioiu,   1906. 

Are  we  becoming  more  unlike  or  less  unlike  in  conduct  ?  Are  we 
becoming  more  unecjual  or  less  unequal  in  educational  attain- 
ments? 

But  to  ask  these  questions  is  to  raise  yet  another  which  is 
preliminary  to  them  all,  namely :  Is  it  in  any  case  possible  to 
measure  relative  heterogeneity?     Given  two  compounds,  is  it 
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possible  to  determine  how  much  more  compounded  one  is  than 
the  other? 

I  do  not  know  what  attempts  may  have  been  made  to  answer 
this  question  in  its  generalized  form,  but  I  believe  that  no  method 
has  hitherto  been  suggested,  or  at  any  rate  used,  for  measuring 
the  sub-homogeneity  of  mixed  populations,  or  of  the  social  mind. 
I  venture  therefore  to  suggest  that  the  problem  admits  of  solu- 
tion and  to  offer  a  formula  for  finding  a  numerical  measure  or 
coefficient  of  heterogeneity,  or,  as  I  think  we  may  more  accu- 
rately say,  of  sub-homogeneity. 

When  we  plot  the  surface  of  magnitude  (the  polygon  of  dis- 
tribution as  defined  by  Galton),  we  measure  magnitudes,  or  we 
determine  successive  positions,  by  vertical  distances  from  a  base- 
line. Since  equal  magnitudes  must  be  measured,  and  positions 
that  indicate  equal  degrees  of  relationship  must  be  determined, 
by  equal  vertical  distances,  the  plotted  points  indicating  such 
equal  measures  must  lie  in  a  horizontal  straight  line.  Therefore, 
the  horizontal  straight  line  is  the  graphic  expression  of  equality 
or  of  homogeneity.  Departures  from  equality,  or  degrees  of 
sub-homogeneity,  are  best  plotted  as  minus  or  negative  magni- 
tudes, graphically  expressed  by  points  placed  at  proper  distances 
below  a  horizontal  line,  which  itself  expresses  the  ideal  homo- 
geneity from  which  departures  are  supposed  to  be  made. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  we  have  to  describe  a  group  of 
htmian  beings,  twelve  in  number,  of  whom  three  are  unobjection- 
able in  conduct ;  three  are  vicious  persons,  or  minor  misdemean- 
ants ;  two  are  petty  criminals  or  major  misdemeanants ;  two  are 
felons,  not  capital;  and  two  are  felons,  capital.  The  group  as 
a  whole  is  sub-homogeneous.  Plotting  the  data,  we  get  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig  9. 

Imagine  now,  that  by  expending  one  unit  of  some  kind  of 
effort,  we  could  lift  any  one  vicious  person  up  to  the  level  of  the 
men  whose  conduct  is  unobjectionable;  that  by  expending  two 
units  of  the  same  kind  of  effort  we  could  lift  any  one  major 
misdemeanant  to  the  same  standard  level;  that  by  expending 
three  units  of  the  same  kind  of  effort,  we  could  lift  any  one  of 
the  minor  felons,  and  by  expending  four  units  of  the  same  kind 
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of  effort  we  could  lift  any  one  of  the  major  felons,  to  our 
standard  level.  Then,  by  expending  i  unitX3+2  unitsX2+3 
unitsX2+4  unitsX2,  or  21  units  in  all,  or  1.75  units  per  capita, 
for  the  whole  group  of  twelve  persons,  we  should  convert  the 
entire  sub-homogeneous  group  of  twelve  persons  into  a  group 
perfectly  homogeneous  in  respect  of  a  standardized  conduct. 
Students  of  the  physical  sciences  who  are  accustomed  to 
measure  physical  phenomena  of  every  description  by  the  number 
of  units  of  effort,  or  of  energy,  necessary  to  transform  them 
from  one  state  into  another,  will  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
if  we  could  thus  actually  transform  any  heterogeneous  group  of 


Fig.  9. — Measurement  of  Sub-Homogeneity. 


human  beings  into  a  homogeneous  group,  the  number  of  units 
of  effort  necessarily  expended  in  the  process  could  be  taken  as 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  total  sub-homogeneity  of  the  original 
group,  and  that  the  total  number  of  units  of  effort  so  expended, 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  the  transformed 
group,  could  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  per-capita  degree  of 
sub-homogeneity  of  the  original  group. 

Is  it  legitimate  to  conceive  of  any  heterogeneous  group  as 
ideally  transformable  by  such  a  procedure,  and  then  to  assume 
that  we  may  measure  its  sub-homogeneity  by  (i)  multiplying 
each  successive  numerical  mark  on  a  marking-scale  of  resem- 
blance positions  by  the  "frequency"  or  nimiber  of  individuals 
assigned  to  that  position,  (2)  obtaining  the  sum  of  the  products, 
and  (3)  dividing  it  by  the  whole  number  of  individuals  in  the 
group  or  population  ? 
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It  IS,  I  think,  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  to  observe  that  the  conception  and  the  assumption  are 
legitimate,  if  mankind  is  waranted  in  believing  that  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  educational  and  reformatory  effort,  it  can  stand- 
ardize knowledge  and  conduct,  and  can  assimilate  alien  habits 
and  ideals  to  prevailing  or  national  types.  If  the  validity  of  this 
pragmatic  belief  be  conceded,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  con- 
ceiving of  an  average  and  abstract  unit  of  standardizing  effort, 
practically  unchanging  throughout  the  same  group  or  population, 
living  imder  practically  constant  conditions. 

If  so  much  be  granted,  we  may  write  the  formula  for 
measuring  sub-homogeneity  as  follows : 

Designate  positions  on  the  marking-scale  by  the  numerals,  o,  i,  2,  3,  4, 

•        •       •       •       vV« 

Designate  frequencies  by  /Co,  Kx,  Kt,  Kt,  K^  ....  Kn 
Designate  total  individuals,  or  population  by  P. 
Designate  per-capita  degree  of  sub-homogeneity  by  S. 
Then : 

«     ^,  +  2^a -f- 3^3  +   •    '    •   -^NKn 

Applying  this  formula  to  the  data  presented  in  the  tables  of 
ethnic  distribution  by  resemblance  positions,  we  obtain  for  1890 
the  coefficient  .01579  as  our  expression  for  the  per-capita  degree 
of  sub-homogeneity,  and  for  1900  the  coefficient  .01552.  Apply- 
ing the  formula  to  the  data  presented  in  the  tables  of  religious 
distribution  by  resemblance  positions,  we  obtain  for  1890  the 
coefficient  1.833,  ^^^  ^^r  1906  the  coefficient  1.953.  These  co- 
efficients indicate  that  in  ethnic  composition  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  now  becoming,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  im- 
pression, slightly  more  homogeneous,  but  that  in  religious  per- 
suasion they  are  still  becoming  slightly  more  heterogeneous. 
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Atiguste  Comte  suggested,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  that 
all  sciences  might  be  reduced  to  two  great  general  sciences, 
physics  and  sociology,  the  former  dealing  with  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  universe,  the  latter  dealing  with  all  the  phenomena 
of  human  society.  The  sociologist  of  today,  however,  would 
acknowledge  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  two 
master  sciences  are,  not  physics  and  sociology,  but  physics  and 
psychology.  He  would  not  claim  for  his  science  the  proud  posi- 
tion which  Comte  claimed  for  it,  but  would  rather  subordinate  it 
to  psychology.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  modem  view  of 
the  world  recognizes  the  clear  distinction  between  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical;  and 
this  recognition  has  led  inevitably  to  the  recognition  of  psychol- 
ogy as  the  master  science  of  the  subjective,  or  psychical ;  just  as 
physics  has  been  elevated  to  the  central  position  among  the 
physical  sciences,  so  ipodem  thought  has  elevated  psychology  to 
the  central  position  among  all  those  sciences  which  deal  in  any 
way  with  the  psychical  or  its  products. 

Comte  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  psychology,  but  he  sub- 
ordinated it  partly  to  biology  (organic  physics),  and  partly  to 
sociology.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to  his  materialistic  world-view, 
but  even  more  to  the  fact  that  psychology  in  his  time  had  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  have  even  an  independent  position  among 
the  sciences.  Comte,  in  other  words,  could  not  have  subordinated 
sociology  to  psychology  without  being  misunderstood.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  conditions  are  reversed;  the  development  of  psy- 
chology, and  of  modem  science  generally,  has  made  it  evident 
that  sociology  must  be  subordinated  partly  to  biology  (organic 
physics)  on  the  one  hand,  and  partly  to  psychology  on  the  other. 
It  needs  no  extended  argvmient  to  show  that  sociology  is  much 
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more  psychological  in  its  subject-matter  than  biological;  that  is, 
that  it  is  much  more  dependent  upon  psychology  than  upon 
biology.  Human  society  presents  itself  as  a  plexus  of  interac- 
tions, or  interrelations,  between  individuals.  Now  these  inter- 
actions between  individuals  are  very  largely  interactions  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  will.  So  largely  are  they  psychical,  that 
we  rarely  stop  to  think  of  their  physical  side  at  all.  Mind  itself, 
indeed,  was  apparently  largely  developed  to  perfect  these  inter- 
actions. The  interrelations  between  individuals  which  go  to  make 
up  society,  in  other  words,  are  dominantly  psychical,  and  all 
explanations  of  human  society  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  the 
psychology  of  these  relations.  Disregarding  the  biological  aspect 
of  society,  the  social  sciences,  therefore,  present  themselves  as 
very  largely  extensions  of  psychology  into  practical  human  affairs. 
This  is  especially  true  of  sociology ;  for  the  special  social  sciences 
deal  with  the  more  specialized  products  of  social  activity  which 
are  relatively  more  removed  from  the  purely  psychical,  while 
sociology  deals  with  the  associational  process  itself,  which  is 
directly  dependent  upon  psychical  activities.  Hence,  modem 
sociology  acknowledges  the  suzerainty  of  psychology. 

Neither  to  the  psychologist  nor  to  the  sociologist,  but  only  to 
the  generality,  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  this  reasoning  by  no 
means  makes  sociology  merely  a  section  of  general  psychology. 
The  problems  of  the  two  sciences  remain  distinct,  and  therefore. 
In  the  scientific  division  of  labor,  there  will  always  be  room  for 
the  two  sciences.  Pure  psychology  necessarily  concerns  itself 
with  immediate  experience,  that  is,  with  the  forms  and  mechanism 
of  consciousness;  while  sociology  concerns  itself  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  interrelations  or  interactions  of  individuals  and  of  the 
resulting  social  organization  and  evolution.  The  latter  problems 
are,  however,  dependent  for  their  adequate  solution  upon  the 
solution  of  the  former.  An  adequate  view  of  human  society  can 
only  be  developed  when  we  have  an  adequate  view  of  human 
nature.  The  development  of  psychology  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  has,  accordingly,  not  only  revealed  human  nature,  but  also 
human  society,  in  new  lights.  While  it  may  still  be  premature  to 
announce  in  detail  the  view  of  himian  society  which  modem 
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psychology  necessitates,  yet  it  is  not  too  early  to  attempt  to 
sketch  in  outline  that  view ;  and  such  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

Put  in  a  sentence,  the  psychological  view  of  society  is,  that 
it  is  a  mass  of  interactions,  of  interstimulations  and  responses, 
between  individuals,  not  haphazard,  but  regular,  co-ordinated, 
and  controlled,  working,  for  the  most  part,  toward  definite  ends, 
and  making  groups  true  functional  unities,  ruled  by  habit  largely, 
but,  like  all  organic  unities,  undergoing  adaptive  changes  which 
are  themselves  regular  and  which,  moreover,  give  rise  to  the  most 
important  socio-psychical  phenomena.  Analyzed,  this  statement 
means  that  the  essence  of  society  is  mental  interaction,  i.  e.,  inter- 
stimulation  and  response;  and  that  the  fundamental  fact  with 
which  the  sociologist  has  to  deal  is  this  interaction,  this  inter- 
stimulation  and  response,  between  individuals.  It  is  this  inter- 
stimulation  and  response  which  makes  up  all  social  phenomena 
and  which  is,  therefore,  the  subject-matter  of  all  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  particularly  of  sociology.  The  significant  thing  for 
the  sociologist,  however,  is  not  that  these  interactions  between 
individuals  exist,  but  that  they  are  regular;  not  haphazard,  but 
co-ordinated  and  controlled.  Without  this  r^fularity  in  the 
forms  of  interaction  between  individuals,  social  science  in  general 
would  be  impossible,  for  the  object  of  all  scientific  study  of 
society  is  to  discover  regularity  in  social  activity,  that  is,  in  the 
forms  of  interstimulation  and  response  among  individuals. 

This  regularity  and  co-ordination  in  mental  interaction,  inter- 
stimulation, and  response,  which  brings  to  unity  of  aim  the 
activities  of  individuals,  may  be  called  the  social  co-ordination, 
just  as  the  bringing  to  a  unity  of  aim  of  physical  and  psychical 
processes  in  the  body  is  called  a  co-ordination.  This  co-ordination 
of  individuals  in  activity  is,  of  course,  what  makes  group  action 
possible.  It  creates  the  unity  of  the  group;  and  the  co-ordina- 
tions that  persist,  become  habitual,  form  the  very  substance  of 
permanent  social  organization,  and,  as  has  already  been  said,  it 
is  the  changes  in  these  social  co-ordinations,  the  breaking-down 
of  old  ones  and  the  building-up  of  new  ones,  which  give  rise  to 
the  most  important  phenomena  of  collective  psychical  life.  We 
are  justified  in  concluding,  therefore,  that  the  most  important, 
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and  practically  most  fundamental,  fact  for  the  sociologist  is  this 
co-ordination  of  individuals  in  activity — the  social  co-ordination.* 

To  trace  out  the  mechanism  of  the  origin,  development,  and 
forms  of  these  co-ordinations  constitutes,  then,  the  task  of  the 
sociologist  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  But  in  doing 
this  his  point  of  view  is  necessarily  that  of  the  gfroup,  not  that  of 
the  individual,  for  the  individual  in  his  instinctive  and  habitual 
reactions  only  gives  at  most  the  starting-point  for  these  co- 
ordinations. The  real  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  co-ordina- 
tions must  always  be  found  in  the  carrying-on  of  a  common 
life-process  by  a  group  of  individuals,  else  they  would  not  exist 
The  co-ordinations,  in  other  words,  are  co-ordinations  of  indi- 
viduals in  ftmction,  and  the  group  must  be  considered  as  a 
functional  unity  in  order  to  understand  them. 

Hence  is  justified  methodologically  the  sociological  point  of 
view — ^the  view  of  the  group  as  a  functional  unity,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  its  collective 
life,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mass  as  a  whole.  The  sociologist 
does  not  consider  the  individual  as  such  but  only  as  a  functioning 
element  in  the  larger  whole;  while  the  psychologist,  on  the  con- 
trary, considers  the  social  whole  only  to  throw  light  on  individual 
experience  as  such.  The  study  of  interstimulation  and  response 
from  the  side  of  the  individual  would  show  only  half  of  the 
whole  process.  Even  in  the  interests  of  abstract  science,  it  is 
quite  as  important  that  the  process  be  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  larger  unity  if  the  interstimulations  and  responses  of 
individuals  are  determined,  more  or  less,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
needs  and  interests  of  a  collective  life-process.  The  process  of 
individual  interaction,  to  be  sure,  is  dominantly  a  psychical 
process,  in  that  its  dominant  elements  are  psychical;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  social,  not  an  individual,  process  and  can  be 
understood  only  from  the  social  point  of  view — that  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  collective  life  of  a  group.    The  sociolo- 

^I  first  used  the  term  "social  co-ordination"  in  an  article  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  for  May,  1899.  The  term  was  used  earlier  by  Professor 
Giddings  in  his  Principles  of  Sociology,  pp.  388-90.  Lately  Dr.  M.  M.  Davis 
has  described  the  same  phenomenon  (in  his  Psychological  Interpretations  of 
Society)  with  the  term  "co-adaptation." 
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gist,  then,  has  to  interpret  the  forms  of  the  regular  co-ordinated 
actions  between  individuals,  and  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  them,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  collective  life-process. 

The  biological  origin  of  social  co-ordinations  need  not  concern 
the  psychological  sociologist  as  such.^  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to 
note  that  the  instincts  of  all  individuals  of  a  social  species  are 
made  so  that  they  fit  into  one  another,  so  to  speak ;  so  that  their 
instinctive  reactions  are  co-ordinated  with  one  another.  In  the 
social  groups  of  man,  moreover,  these  instinctive  reactions  are 
modified  so  through  habit  that  the  adjustment  of  the  activities  of 
individuals  to  each  other  reaches  such  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that  groups  often  act  with  the  spontaneity  and  certainty  of 
individual  units.  Through  instinct  and  habit,  then,  wrought  out 
under  social  conditions,  the  activities  of  individuals  become 
socially  co-ordinated ;  and  practically  the  psychological  sociologist 
has  to  start  his  interpretation  of  the  social  life  with  these  social 
co-ordinations.  Just  as  the  psychologist  cannot  get  back  of 
organic  activity  and  have  anything  left  of  mental  life,  so  the 
sociologist  cannot  get  back  of  social  activity  and  have  anything 
left  of  social  life,  for  we  do  not  think  of  the  group  as  a  unity 
except  in  connection  with  its  activities.  The  social  co-ordination 
is  the  sign  of  social  relationships,  social  organization,  social  life, 
throughout  the  animal  scale.  Individuals  living  together  in  mere 
proximity  cannot  be  said  to  have  social  relationships  until  they 
become  functionally  related  to  each  other  as  parts  of  some  func- 
tioning whole.  In  a  psychological  interpretation  of  society,  there- 
fore, we  must  begin  with  concerted  or  co-ordinated  activity,  with 
the  group  acting  together  in  some  particular  way,  for  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  group  a  functional  unity,  and  which  is  the 
first  psychic  manifestation  of  group  life. 

It  may  be  objected  that  what  we  have  called  the  social  co- 
ordination is  nothing  more  than  social  co-operation  under  another 
name.  But  social  co-ordination,  as  already  implied,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  relationship  is  one  of  mutual  aid  It 
may  be  one  of  exploitation,  or  even  of  modified  hostility.    There 

'See  my  article  on  "The  Origin  of  Society"  in  the  American  loumal  of 
Sociology  for  November,  X909. 
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is,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  no  objection  to  employing  the 
phrase  "social  co-operation"  in  a  very  broad  way  to  designate  the 
sum  of  social  co-ordinations  for  social  co-operation  in  this  broad- 
est sense  is  made  up  of  social  co-ordinations ;  popularly,  however, 
social  co-operation  is  used  in  a  much  narrower  sense  as  implying 
a  high  d^iree  of  reflective  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
viduals whose  activity  is  co-ordinated.  Even  by  some  scientific 
writers  the  term  co-operation  is  used  in  exactly  this  way.  Thus, 
we  find  Professor  Giddings,  for  example,  saying,  "There  can  be 
no  co-operation  except  among  those  who  are,  in  good  degree,  like 
minded,  and  who  are  so  far  conscious  of  their  agreement  that 
they  can  intelligently  plan  their  common  activity."  It  is  manifest 
that  such  social  co-operation  as  Professor  Giddings  is  speaking 
of,  implies  a  high  degree  of  reflective  consciousness  which  hardly 
exists  until  man  is  reached  in  the  animal  scale  and  is  not  present 
even  in  many  human  groups.  The  term  "social  co-ordination" 
has  been  used  to  express  the  connection  between  the  activities  of 
a  mass  of  individuals  living  together  and  carrying  on,  through 
interstimulation  and  response,  a  common  life-process,  because  it 
is  a  colorless  term,  not  implying  the  high  degree  of  consciousness 
which  sometimes  attaches  to  the  phrase  "social  co-operation." 
Manifestly,  as  has  already  been  said,  all  social  organization  is  an 
outcome  of  social  co-ordination  and  social  co-ordination  can, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  social  co-operation 
only  in  the  sense  that  all  social  organization  implies  co-operation. 
Social  co-ordinations  have  both  objective  and  subjective  ex- 
pressions in  the  collective  life.  Their  objective  expression  is 
chiefly  in  those  relatively  uniform  and  universal  ways  of  action 
to  which  Professor  Sumner  has  given  the  name  "folkways."  The 
folkways  are  simply  regular  modes  of  social  activity  in  a  given 
group  of  people.  The  better  expression  would  probably  be  social 
habits,  since  these  regular  modes  of  social  activity  are  not,  by 
any  means,  confined  to  the  large  group  which  we  term  a  folk 
or  a  people,  but  are  found  in  the  smallest  groups  of  society  as 
well.  Every  family  group,  for  example,  illustrates  these  r^nlar 
modes  of  social  activity  which  we  have  termed  social  co-ordina- 
tions.    The   family,   indeed,   beautifully  illustrates   the  whole 
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matter  of  social  interaction  and  social  co-ordination;  for  the 
activity  of  each  member  of  a  family  group  is  co-ordinated  in 
very  definite  and  regular  ways  with  the  activity  of  all  the  other 
members  of  his  group.  Just  as  every  co-ordination  in  the  indi- 
vidual that  persists  is  termed  a  habit,  so  every  co-ordination  that 
persists  in  a  social  group  may  be  termed  a  social  habit.  In  those 
large  groups  which  we  term  peoples  there  is,  of  course,  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  these  regular  modes  of  social  activity  "folkways," 
as  Professor  Sumner  does. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  social  co- 
ordinations express  themselves  objectively.  As  we  have  already 
repeatedly  said,  the  whole  matter  of  social  organization  is  simply 
a  matter  of  the  types  of  social  co-ordination  that  persist  among 
the  members  of  a  given  gjoup,  that  is,  all  the  forms  or  modes  of 
association  are  simply  different  objective  expressions  of  social 
co-ordination.  All  of  the  objective  r^^larities  and  uniformities 
in  society,  may,  therefore,  be  looked  at  as  so  many  objective  ex- 
pressions of  social  co-ordination.  A  custom,  for  example,  is  but 
a  social  habit  which  has  persisted  long  enough  in  a  people  to  gain 
a  certain  prestige,  while  what  we  call  institutions  are  but  sanc- 
tioned forms  of  association,  or  of  social  co-ordination. 

The  analysis  of  the  various  types  of  social  co-ordinations  has, 
as  yet,  only  just  begun.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  types  of 
co-ordination  between  individuals  are  as  complex  as  human  nature 
itself,  and  that  an  analysis  of  society  into  its  various  types  of 
social  co-ordination  would  be  practically  equivalent  to  an  analysis 
of  social  structure  as  a  whole.  All  possible  co-ordinations  between 
individuals  exist,  and  hence,  an  infinite  variety  in  the  forms  of 
human  association.  The  honor  of  beginning  a  serious  study  of 
the  various  types  of  social  co-ordination,  that  is,  of  the  forms  of 
association,  belongs  to  Professor  Simmel,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  but  his  analysis  is  very  far  from  satisfying.  What  he  has 
studied  chiefly  are  the  empty  forms  of  association,  that  is,  the 
forms  themselves  without  definite  content,  such  as  equality, 
superiority,  subordination,  and  the  like.  He  omits,  for  example, 
such  common  forms  of  social  co-ordination  as  are  seen  in  the 
family  such  as  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child.    For  a  full 
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understanding,  however,  of  the  types  of  social  co-ordination,  we 
must  consider  not  merely  their  empty  form,  but  also  their  con- 
tent.^ It  is  apparently  an  inexhaustible  task  to  classify  and 
arrange  the  various  types  of  persistent  interaction  between  indi- 
viduals. The  progress  of  sociology  as  a  science  is,  however,  not 
dependent  upon  any  exhaustive  enumeration  or  classification  of 
the  types  of  social  interaction.  Rather,  sociology  must  show  the 
way  in  which  types  of  social  co-ordination  arise  and  are  changed 
into  other  types  and  the  significance  of  the  principal  tjrpes  for 
the  collective  life  of  man. 

But  the  subjective  expressions  of  social  co-ordination  are  of 
not  less  importance  than  the  objective  expressions  in  folkways, 
customs,  institutions,  and  social  organization.  Those  subjective 
expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  mental  attitudes  which  the 
individuals  of  the  group  maintain  toward  each  other.  A  group 
of  individuals  carrying  on  a  common  life-process  through  inter- 
stimulation  and  response,  must  maintain  certain  habitual  psychical 
attitudes  toward  each  other  in  order  that  they  may  respond 
quickly  and  effectively,  each  to  the  stimulus  which  the  activity  of 
the  others  affords.  Hence,  the  significance  of  feelings,  emotions, 
ideas,  and  beliefs  in  all  forms  of  human  social  organization. 
Feelings,  emotions,  ideas,  and  beliefs  are,  on  the  one  hand  ex- 
pressions of  common  life-activities,  and  on  the  other,  they 
powerfully  reinforce  and  direct  those  activities.  The  family 
gjoup  again  illustrates  the  matter  beautifully.  The  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  members  of  a  family  toward  one  another  is  an 
expression  of  their  common  group  life  and  group  activities.  Cor- 
responding to  their  habitual  modes  of  interaction,  are  certain 
feelings,  or  emotional  attitudes,  and  even  certain  ideas  and  beliefs. 
Thus,  the  social  co-ordinations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  are  each  subjectively  expressed  by  appropriate  feeling,  or 
emotional  attitudes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  family  gjoup  is  organized  largely  on  an 
instinctive  basis,  the  subjective  expressions  of  its  co-ordinations 

'Professor  Cooley  in  his  Social  Organutation  and  Professor  Rosn  in  his 
Foundations  of  Sociology  seem  to  me  to  have  begun  a  much  more  fruitful 
analjrsis  of  the  forms  of  association. 
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are  chiefly  in  feeling  and  emotional  attitudes.  Hence,  we  ordina- 
rily think  of  such  relationships  as  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  in  terms  of  feeling.  In  larger  social  groups,  however,  built 
up  chiefly  upon  the  basis  of  acquired  habits,  common  ideas  and 
beliefs  may  be  the  chief  expression  of  social  co-ordination;  but 
in  any  case,  habitual  modes  of  interaction  must  come  to  have 
attached  to  them  certain  feeling  tones  in  the  individuals  concerned 
— that  is,  they  must  give  rise  to  certain  feeling  attitudes  of  certain 
individuals  toward  each  other.  In  animal  groups,  where  the 
interactions  are  almost  wholly  instinctive,  not  much  more  than 
the  feeling  attitude  may  exist  as  the  subjective  accompaniment  of 
social  co-ordination,  but  in  human  societies,  with  their  larger 
element  of  acquired  habit,  the  chief  subjective  expressions  of 
social  co-ordination  are  frequently  common  ideas  and  beliefs; 
thus,  in  a  modem  nation,  unity  of  action  and  of  life  is  secured 
partly  through  sentiments  like  patriotism,  but  even  more  through 
certain  generally  accepted  ideas  and  beliefs.  Such  generally 
accepted  ideas  and  beliefs,  which  form  the  psychical  basis  of 
institutions,  may  be  called  "co-ordinating  ideas."  The  import- 
ance of  such  co-ordinating  ideas  in  human  social  and  institutional 
life,  although  first  emphasized  by  Comte,  has  not  as  yet  been 
adequately  investigated  by  sociologists. 

The  whole  matter  of  uniformities  of  feeling,  belief,  and  opin- 
ion in  social  groups  evidently,  then,  must  be  studied  in  connection 
with  social  co-ordinations  if  it  is  to  be  understood;  for  the  mental 
attitudes  of  individuals  toward  each  other  and  toward  their 
group  as  a  whole  are  expressions  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
socially  co-ordinated.  These  subjective  expressions  of  social  co- 
ordination are,  of  course,  also  marks  of  incipient  stages  of  new 
forms  of  social  organization  as  well  as  of  existing  forms ;  for  it 
is  manifest  that  in  a  group  of  individuals  carrying  on  a  common 
life-process  through  interstimulation  and  response,  mental  atti- 
tudes mark  the  beginning  of  new  co-ordinations,  or  common 
activities,  as  well  as  those  co-ordinations  that  have  become  fixed 
as  social  habits. 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion,  our  point  of  view  has  been  that 
of  the  social  habit,  and  it  may  be  well  to  note  a  little  more  fully 
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the  nature  of  social  habits.  As  has  already  been  said,  social  habits 
are  simply  social  co-ordinations  that  persist.  In  their  various 
modifications  they  are  known,  in  the  larger  human  groups,  as 
folkways,  customs,  manners,  morals,  laws,  institutions,  and  the 
like.  In  brief,  all  the  tangible  uniformities  of  the  social  life  are 
social  habits.  It  is  evident  that  they  rest  partly  on  instincts, 
partly  on  acquired  habits.  As  has  already  been  noted,  in  all  social 
species,  the  instincts  of  individuals  are  made  so  that  they  fit  into 
each  other,  as  it  were,  and  provide  certain  social  co-ordinations 
to  start  with.  This  is  especially  true  of  man — human  family  life, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  illustrating  these  instinctive  co-ordinations 
between  individuals.  Hence,  the  instinctive  origin  of  human 
society — a  doctrine  now  generally  accepted  by  psychologists  and 
sociologists  alike.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  man  these  social 
habits  are  largely  acquired.  While  the  original  or  instinctive  co- 
ordinations between  human  individuals  may  be  numerous,  yet 
on  account  of  the  complexity  of  man's  social  life,  these  original 
social  co-ordinations  have  become  overlaid  with  a  vast  mass  of 
acquired  social  habits  that  are  even  more  important  for  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  human  society  than  the  instinctive  co-ordina- 
tions. Hence  the  need  in  human  society  of  definite  forms  of 
mental  interaction,  or  interstimulation  and  response,  whereby 
every  individual  may  acquire  the  habits  of  his  group.  Hence  also 
why  human  groups  have  developed  such  definite  forms  of  inter- 
stimulation and  response,  as  oral  and  written  language,  and 
superior  types  of  suggestion  and  imitation. 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  point  of  view  of  social  habit,  and 
ask  what  happens  when  social  habits  change,  for  we  know  that 
in  social  groups,  as  in  individuals,  habitual  ways  of  action  are 
continually  being  modified.  The  social  co-ordination  that  exists 
today  in  a  group  of  individuals  may  no  longer  exist  tomorrow. 
Even  the  type  of  co-ordination  itself  changes.  Now,  in  a  group 
of  individuals  carrying  on  a  common  life-process  by  interstimu- 
lation and  response,  there  must  be  some  very  definite  mechanism 
by  which  habitual  ways  of  interaction  are  modified  or  even  radi- 
cally changed.  That  mechanism  is  found  in  the  various  forms  of 
communication  and  in  other  simpler  forms  of  interstimulation, 
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such  as  suggestion.  Psychologists,  as  a  rule,  have  had  little  to 
say  about  communication,  probably  because  it  is  so  obviously  a 
social  process.  At  any  rate,  all  that  we  know  goes  to  show  that 
communication  is  a  device  to  carry  on  a  common  life-process 
among  several  distinct,  though  psychically  interacting,  individual 
units.  All  the  higher  forms  of  communication  had  their  origin  in 
the  needs  of,  and  exist  for  the  sake  of  perfecting,  a  common  life. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  well  argued  that  the  distinctive  mark  which 
separates  human  society  from  animal  groups  and  which  makes  it, 
to  some  extent,  separate  and  unique,  is  the  possession  of  language, 
or  articulate  speech.  In  the  transition  from  one  social  habit  to 
another,  in  the  breaking-down  of  one  social  co-ordination  and  in 
the  building-up  of  another,  then,  various  forms  of  communication 
come  in  to  mediate  the  process.  Just  as  in  the  individual  the  tran- 
sition from  one  habit  to  another  is  marked  by  processes  of  dis- 
crimination, so  in  the  social  group  the  transition  from  one  social 
habit  to  another  is  marked  by  processes  of  criticism  and  discus- 
sion. When  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  working  of  a  social 
habit,  various  appreciations  of  the  social  situation  are  communi- 
cated from  one  individual  to  another.  Public  criticism  marks, 
then,  the  bad  working  or  the  breaking-down  of  some  social  co- 
ordination. Discussion  of  the  whole  social  situation  comes  in  to 
pick  out  the  elements  in  the  old  habit  that  are  unworkable  and  to 
select  those  that  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  habit.  Discus- 
sion works  in  society,  therefore,  very  largely  as  the  association  of 
ideas  works  in  the  individual  mind.  Through  discussion  certain 
elements  in  the  situation,  objective  stimuli,  or  ideas,  are  selected 
and  fixed  upon  by  the  group  for  the  building-up  of  a  new  co- 
ordination. When  the  ideas  for  the  building-up  of  the  new 
co-ordination  have  become  relatively  settled  we  have  what  is 
called  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  public  opinion  there  is  usually  necessary  the  selection  of 
certain  individuals  that  are  judged  to  be  especially  fitted  to  carry 
out  the  new  social  policy  and  we  have  the  phenomena  of  leader- 
ship, and  of  authority  resulting.  Along  with  these  more  tangible 
processes  of  intercommunication,  there  are,  of  course,  those  less 
tangible  processes  of  interstimulation,  such  as  various  forms  of 
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suggestion  and  imitation.  At  any  rate,  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  transition  from  one  social  habit  to  another  is  effected  must  be 
made  up  of  various  forms  of  interstimulation  and  response,  and 
among  the  more  important  of  these  are  public  criticism,  free  dis- 
cussion, public  opinion  and  conscious  social  selection  of  ideas  and 
individuals.  It  is  obvious  that  without  these  the  process  of  social 
change,  of  continuous  readjustment  in  society,  could  not  go  on ; 
that  new  habits  adapted  to  the  new  life-conditions  could  not 
replace  the  old  habits  which  are  no  longer  adapted. 

Here  must  be  briefly  noted  the  function  of  imitation  in  this 
process  of  continuous  social  readjustment.  As  Professor  Bald- 
win has  insisted,  imitation,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  means  of  propagating  acquired  uniformities  in  human 
society.  Its  exact  function,  as  just  pointed  out,  is  to  mediate 
in  the  formation  of  those  social  co-ordinations,  where  uniform, 
concerted  activity  is  desirable.  It  comes  in,  therefore,  to  assist 
in  building  up  most  social  habits.  The  error  of  the  imitation 
sociolc^sts  consists  in  fixing  attention  upon  but  one  element  in 
the  building-up  of  social  co-ordinations,  rather  than  upon  the 
whole  process.  The  tacit  assumption  of  the  imitation  theorists  is 
that  it  is  the  imiformity  or  likeness  of  activity  which  makes  social 
co-ordination,  society,  possible;  whereas  unlikeness  of  activity  is 
necessary  for  many  of  the  higher  forms  of  social  co-ordination. 
In  the  family,  for  example,  while  imitation  smoothes  the  way 
for  many  adjustments,  yet  many  of  the  co-ordinations  between 
its  members  are  possible  only  because  of  original  and  acquired 
differences.  Imitation  does  not,  therefore,  enter  into  all  social 
relationships — that  is,  into  all  forms  of  interstimulation  and 
response.  It  is,  however,  the  great  and  indispensable  means  of 
bringing  about  unity  in  a  g^oup  when  uniform  concerted  action 
is  necessary  or  desirable.  Hence,  all  social  species,  including 
man,  are  highly  imitative.  The  tendency  to  imitate,  therefore, 
like  communication,  must  be  regarded  as  an  outcome,  an  instru- 
ment, of  the  social  life,  not  its  basis. 

Ordinarily,  the  process  of  continuous  readjustment  in  society, 
the  breaking-down  of  old  social  habits  and  the  building-up  of 
new  ones,  goes  on  without  shock  or  disturbance.    Changes  must 
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come,  habits  must  be  continually  modified,  in  social  life  as  well 
as  in  individual  life.  Variations  constantly  arise  in  individuals 
and  in  the  environment,  making  old  social  habits  no  longer  work- 
able. Through  processes  of  discussion,  suggestion,  imitation, 
the  formation  of  a  g^oup  opinion,  the  selection  of  ideas  and 
ideals,  a  new  social  co-ordination  is  built  up  which,  if  it  works 
well,  persists  and  becomes  a  new  social  habit.  This  process  often 
goes  on  without  the  individual  even  being  conscious  of  change; 
but  sometimes  a  new  and  harmonious  co-ordination  cannot  be 
built  up,  for  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  its  construction  cannot  be 
found.  It  is  here  that  much  of  the  tragedy  of  social  life  comes 
in,  for  it  is  here  that  the  opportunity  for  conflict  and  hostility 
within  the  group  arises.  Let  us  illustrate  again  from  the  family 
life.  Parent  and  child  may  have  a  certain  co-ordination — ^a  cer- 
tain habitual  attitude  toward  each  other,  which  works  well  during 
the  child's  younger  years ;  but  the  parent  often  forgets  that  that 
co-ordination  and  his  attitude  must  be  modified  with  the  child's 
growth.  As  a  consequence,  the  old  social  co-ordination  is  main- 
tained too  long,  and  when  it  finally  breaks  down  no  adequate 
stimulus  may  be  found  for  the  building-up  of  a  new  harmonious 
co-ordination.  Hence  conflict  often  arises  between  parent  and 
child.  It  is  the  same  with  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  and 
with  all  other  social  relations.  Conflict  of  individuals  within  a 
group  arises,  then,  through  the  failure  to  build  up  new  social  co- 
ordinations adapted  to  new  life-conditions  so  that  the  individuals 
of  a  group  may  form  a  stable  environment  with  reference  to  each 
other.  The  result  is  a  conflict  of  habits  and  the  possible  disinte- 
gration of  the  group.  Conflict  of  one  social  group  with  another 
is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  matter. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  wider  social  organization  of  nations  and 
peoples  as  in  the  more  intimate  social  relations  of  smaller  groups. 
Normally,  a  people's  institutions  are  continually  changing;  old 
institutions  are  gradually  replaced  by  new  ones  as  life-conditions 
change.  Normally,  the  breakdown  of  an  old  institution  is  so 
gradual  that  by  the  time  it  disappears  a  new  institution  adapted 
to  the  new  life-conditions  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  The  change 
has  been  brought  about  from  one  social  form  to  another  through 
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such  peaceful  means  as  public  criticism,  free  discussion,  the 
formation  of  a  public  opinion  and  the  selection  of  individuals 
to  carry  out  the  line  of  action  socially  determined  upon.  But 
where  these  means  of  effecting  social  readjustments  are  lacking, 
or  imperfectly  developed,  social  habits  may  become  relatively 
fixed  and  immobile.  Now,  a  society,  like  an  individual  whose 
habits  become  inflexible,  is  bound  to  have  trouble.  As  I  tried 
to  show  several  years  ago,*  it  is  from  such  conditions  that  those 
vast  social  disturbances  which  we  term  revolutions  with  their 
bloody  conflicts  between  classes  arise.  My  theory  of  revolutions, 
in  other  words,  is  that  they  are  due  to  certain  interferences  in  the 
mechanism  by  which  normal  social  readjustment  is  accomplished; 
that  is,  tliey  are  disturbances  in  the  social  order  due  to  the  break- 
down of  social  habits  under  conditions  which  make  difficult  the 
reconstruction  of  those  habits,  that  is,  of  a  new  social  order. 

Such  social  disturbances  as  revolutions,  with  their  confusion, 
anarchy  and  conflicts  between  classes,  are  distinctly  pathological, 
but  we  may  note  that  there  is  often  a  period  of  confusion  in  the 
transition  from  one  social  habit  to  another,  which  is  normal, 
because  it  may  take  some  time  for  a  large  mass  of  individuals  to 
discover  an  adequate  stimulus  for  the  building-up  of  a  new  social 
co-ordination.  We  see  this  with  reference  to  the  family  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  The  old  authoritative  semi- 
patriarchal  family  of  past  generations  has  broken  down.  As  a 
form  of  institution  it  will  no  longer  work  under  modem  condi- 
tions. As  yet,  however,  the  mass  of  people  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  discover  a  sufficient  stimulus  in  any  social  ideas  or  ideals  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  family  upon  a  new  and  stable  basis.  While 
a  new  ethical  family  of  stable  type  has  emerged  among  certain 
elements  of  our  population,  other  elements  are  in  a  condition  of 
confusion  as  regards  their  family  life  and  have  not  developed 
any  new  and  stable  type  of  the  family  adapted  to  the  new  life- 
conditions.  Moreover,  we  should  further  note  that  as  the  number 
of  individuals  increase  in  a  group  and  as  they  become  more  and 
more  differentiated,  there  is  greater  possibility  of  conflict  of 

*See  article  on  "A  Psychological  Theory  of  Revolutiona"  in  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XI  (July,  1905). 
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habits  within  the  group,  and  greater  difficulty  of  constructing  new 
harmonious  social  co-ordinations.  Hence,  large  social  groups  are 
dependent  for  their  existence  upon  improved  means  of  com- 
mtmication  and  especially  upon  improved  S)rstems  of  education 
which  will  gradually  adapt  individuals  to  the  new  and  complex 
social  life-conditions  before  they  actively  participate  in  the 
carrying-on  of  the  collective  life-process. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  co-ordination,  that  is  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
habit  and  adaptation,  all  social  phenomena  may  be  psychologically 
interpreted;  that  all  the  forms  of  interstimulation  and  response, 
that  is,  all  social  phenomena,  come  in  in  getting  new  social  co- 
ordinations; and  that  in  order  to  interpret  these  phenomena  cor- 
rectly we  must  show  their  function  in  the  collective  life^process. 
Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  this  psy- 
chological view  of  society  is  an  exceedingly  fruitful  one  and  that 
through  use  of  it  we  may  develop  not  only  sound  social  theories, 
but  also  rules  for  guidance  in  social  work. 


DISCUSSION 
Michael  M.  Davis^  Jr.,  New  Yokk  City 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  captious  over  terms  used  by  Professor  Ellwood. 
Tfie  terminology  of  sociology  is  still  in  the  squatter  stage,  in  which  title  is 
given  by  priority  on  the  ground,  rather  than  by  tradition,  or  even  fitness. 
To  secure  more  definiteness  and  uniformity  in  usage — surely  a  present 
sociological  need — is  a  task  which,  before  long,  might  perhaps  be  under- 
taken by  some  committee  of  the  American  Sociological  Society. 

I  must,  however,  raise  a  question  concerning  one  of  Professor  Ellwood's 
conceptions — that  to  which  he  applies  the  title  "social  co-ordination."  Neither 
the  words  nor  his  paper  seem  adequately  to  suggest  the  influence  upon  a 
society  of  the  material  environment  It  is  dangerous  to  lose  grip  of  the 
fundamental  fact  that  society  consists  of  human  bdngs,  biological  indi- 
viduals, who  through  mutual  interaction  with  each  other  and  with  their 
material  environment,  are  attaining  to  a  larger  control  of  their  own  and  of 
nature's  powers.  There  is  mutual  interaction  and  influence  not  only 
between  inidividuals  in  a  society  but  between  individuals  and  environment. 
Social  life  is  not  merely  that  progressive  correlation  between  individual 
actions  which  Professor  Ellwood's  term  "co-ordination"  suggests — the  cor- 
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rdation  involves  th«  material  environment  also.  It  is  exactly  such  a  process 
of  correlation  with  which  biologists,  especially  since  Darwin,  have  dealt 
under  the  name  of  adaptation.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  if  Professor 
Ellwood  may  be  said  to  recognize  the  environment  in  his  paper,  he  does  not 
adequately  emphasize  it,  nor  the  mutual  character  of  its  rdations  in  the 
process  of  individual  and  communal  change. 

I  cannot  but  feel  also,  that,  given  a  proper  emphasis,  the  term  adapta- 
tion describes  the  process  most  fittingly,  and  most  in  accord  with  the  de- 
veloping historical  traditions  of  our  subject. 

Professor  Ellwood's  paper  is  a  swift  review  of  a  broad  field.  It  flies 
over  this  field,  perhaps  at  a  dangerous  distance  away  from  earth.  While 
endeavoring  to  avoid  a  detailed  critique,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
delve  below  the  surface,  in  order  to  discover  the  assumptions  on  which 
such  a  paper  is  based.  I  have  found  these  assumptions  interesting  because 
they  prove  to  underlie  not  only  Professor  Ellwood's  paper  but  all  the  chief 
studies  made  from  the  same  p(Hnt  of  view.  We  may  call  them,  in  fact, 
the  long-utilized  but  only  partially  formulated  premises  of  psychological 
sociology. 

These  premises  are: 

1.  Social  unity, — ^A  society  is  a  unity,  functional,  not  organic,  of  mutu- 
ally interrelating,  coinfluencing  parts. 

Though  overworked  and  distorted  by  the  old  'biological  school,"  this 
premise  has  been  part  of  the  modern  sociologist's  stock  since  Spencer. 

2.  The  interaction  of  minds. — Society  is  a  nexus  of  similar  minds  which 
interact.  The  "minds"  are  "similar"  within  limits  of  normal  variation  and 
their  interaction  is  mutual. 

This  thought  has  been  employed  more  or  less  for  three  generations,  but 
was  first  fully  utilized  by  Gabriel  Tarde. 

3.  The  range  of  mental  interaction. — The  range  is  limited  only  by  the 
natural  conditions  imposed  by  the  varying  power  of  different  minds  to 
apprehend  stimuli  and  to  respond.  Artificial  limits  upon  mental  interaction 
such  as  social  caste  or  class,  are  not  assumed  in  general  sociological  theory. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  third  premise  has  been  tacitly  assumed 
in  the  psychological  sociology  of  all  recent  writers,  from  Tarde  or  Durk- 
heim  to  Giddings,  Ross,  or  Professor  Ellwood  himself.  Where  limits  upon 
the  range  of  mental  interaction  are  considered,  these  limitations  are  regarded 
as  exceptional  or  as  special  cases  as  contrasted  with  the  fundamental  general 


This  premise  has  been  assumed,  not  formulated,  and  it  has  not  been 
perceived  that  we  have  in  the  premise  nothing  less  than  the  psychological 
formulation  of  democracy.  The  society  to  which  the  third  premise  applies 
is  a  society  working  under,  or  to,  the  democratic  ideal — or,  rather,  in  so 
far  as  the  third  premise  actually  applies,  in  just  so  far  is  the  society 
actually  democratic. 
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Consider  a  social  grouping  sundered  by  caste  lines.  Mental  stimuli 
do  not  pass  from  caste-men  to  men  of  another  caste  without  essential 
alteration  in  kind,  just  because  these  stimuli  are  known  to  originate  in  the 
other  caste.  This  felt  separation  works  a  fundamental  qualitative  alteration 
in  the  reaction  to  the  stimulus.  Between  the  two  castes  may  be  a  co-ordi- 
nation— a  relation  as  of  master  and  servant,  exploiter  and  exploited,  but 
not  that  kind  of  relation  which  we  regard  as  social  in  the  ethical  and 
democratic  sense.  The  third  premise  does  not  here  apply.  Just  in  so  far 
as  lines  of  recognized  class  differences  separate  groups  in  a  society  like 
England,  or  lines  of  economic  cleavage  divide  groups  in  America  today, 
does  the  third  premise  fail  of  application,  and  in  that  measure  our  society 
fails  to  be  democratic.  An  inductive  sociology,  in  order  to  offer  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  the  society,  would  have  to  make  its  premises  to  fit  these 
conditions. 

To  enter  into  this  thought  needs  more  than  a  ten-minute  paper.  I  wish 
however  to  make  one  application,  viz.,  that  what  Professor  Ellwood  has 
said  about  '"co-operation"  does  not  sufficiently  cover  the  point  I  quite 
agree  that  "co-operalion"  is  not  the  best  term  to  describe  the  social  process, 
not  so  good  a  word  as  "co-ordination"  or  "adaptation."  Co-operation  has 
an  ethical  implication.  It  is  a  teleological  term,  meaning  adaptation  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  units  or  factors  coadapted.  Now  the  democratic 
ideal  enforces  co-operation  as  a  social  goal.  In  a  large  sense  co-operation 
is  the  social  goal — although  we  must  generously  understand  that  co-opera- 
tion as  a  human  social  ideal  is  to  be  achieved  through  many  forms  of 
individual  relation — ^through  emphasis  in  some  places  upon  individual  as 
well  as  in  other  places  upon  communal  action.  Sociology  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  accepted  fully  the  practical  applications  to  social  programmes 
and  public  policies,  of  its  own  premises  and  doctrines.  Perhaps  we  had 
best  say  that  sociology  has  not  worked  out  these  applications.  Is  not  that 
very  task — ^the  analysis  of  our  own  premises  and  their  vigorous  following-up 
till  we  bring  them  flush  with,  and  express  them  in  terms  of,  concrete 
present  social  problems — is  not  this  task  more  urgent  than  the  building  of 
further  systems  of  theory? 


Edwako  C  Hayes^  The  Univessity  of  Ilunois 

When  people  disagree  too  radically  there  is  likely  to  be  little  immediate 
prospect  of  gain  from  discussion,  but  when  one  is  so  nearly  in  agreement 
with  another  as  I  am  with  Professor  Ellwood,  then  discussion  is  particu- 
larly inviting  and  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  it  may  lead  us  a 
step  nearer  to  the  truth. 

We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  "the  social  mind,"  but  the  realiza- 
tion that  society  involves  many  separate  consciousnesses,  and  has  no  inclusive 
single  consdousness,  forced  the  recognition  that  that  phrase  is  only  a  figure 
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of  speech.  Further  investigation  of  the  essential  nature  of  society  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  reality  which  we  vaguely  and  inaccurately  conceived  under 
the  name  "social  mind"  was  society  itself,  and  gives  us  back  the  concept 
which  we  temporarily  had  lost,  now  amplified  and  rendered  more  exact. 

Society  is  the  interdependent  activities  which  go  on  in  individual 
streams  of  consciousness.  Every  atom  of  primary  social  reality  is  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  someone,  though  that  which  is  in  the  consciousness  of  any 
one  is  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the  vast  whole.  If  this  process  of  interde- 
pendent activities  were  to  cease — ^this  believing,  desiring,  working,  fight- 
ing— society  would  not  be.  A  population  of  human  animals  without  these 
interwoven  activities  would  not  be  a  society,  the  biological  phenomena  of 
human  life  are  external  conditions  of  the  reality  which  sociology  has  to 
explain.  All  the  facts  that  sociology  can  explain  are  psychic  facts,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  psychic  activities  explains  their  immediate 
consequences,  the  overt  deeds  or  works  of  man. 

My  criticism  of  Professor  Ellwood's  paper  is  upon  a  matter  of  emphasis 
assigned  to  activities  and  the  relations  between  activities.  He  said,  "Society 
is  a  plexus  of  interactions  ....  dependent  on  psychic  activities";  I  should 
reverse  that  and  say  that  society  is  a  plexus  of  psychic  activities  dependent 
upon  their  interactions. 

This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  emphasis.  There  is  no  more  fundamental 
methodological  question  than:  What  is  to  be  explained,  and  what  kind  of 
causal  relations  furnish  the  explanation?  The  interwoven  activities  are  the 
realities  to  be  explained;  the  relations  between  them  are  the  main  factors 
in  the  explanation.  There  is  no  third  reality  to  be  called  ** interactions" 
apart  from  activities  and  the  relations  between  activities  by  which  they 
condition  each  other. 

The  tendency  to  describe  society,  our  object  of  explanation,  in  terms 
of  relation  or  "interaction,"  rather  than  in  terms  of  prevalent  activities, 
may  be  due  to  a  sociological  bias;  sociologists  must  investigate  social 
realities,  and  interrelationships  are  obviously  social.  But  prevalent  activities 
are  just  as  certainly  and  essentially  social.  They  are  social,  first,  because 
they  are  not  merely  individual  but  prevalent;  and,  second,  because  for  every 
individual  these  prevalent  activities  constitute  the  social  environment  in 
which  he  moves,  the  vast  and  intricate  whole  the  evolution  of  which  from 
small  beginnings  genetic  sociology  must  make  intelligible ;  and,  finally, 
because  the  individual's  own  participation  in  the  process  is  socially  caused 
and  conditioned — ^any  one  of  us  would  find  it  hard  to  name  a  single 
belief,  ambition,  endeavor,  practice,  or  any  activity,  beyond  what  is  due  to 
the  mere  physical  functioning  of  his  animal  organism,  which  he  would 
carry  on  as  he  does  if  his  life  had  been  isolated.  The  individual's  stream 
of  conscious  activity  is  his  share  in  the  social  process  and  except  as  such 
would  be  impossible  to  him. 

That  which  we  vaguely  conceived  and  called  "the  social  mind"  is  society. 
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The  reality  which  sociology  is  to  explain  is  the  process  of  interwoven  activi- 
ties which  condition  each  other  and  are  conditioned  also  by  the  biological 
traits  of  the  species  and  of  its  different  races  and  individuals,  and  by  the 
natural  environments  in  which  they  live,  and  by  the  modifications  of  the 
physical  environment  produced  by  their  own  work.  None  of  these  con- 
ditioning phenomena  can  socic^ogy  exi^ain  save  as  an  explanation  of  the 
direct  consequences  of  social  activities  is  involved  in  the  explanation  of 
those  activities  which  themselves  are  the  only  ultimate  objects  of  socio 
logical  investigation. 

May  we  convert  the  statement  of  Professor  Ellwood  into  this:  Society 
is  a  process  of  interwoven  activities  mutually  conditioned  by  their  inter- 
relationships? 


R  A.  Ross,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  Dr.  Ellwood  in  regarding  society  as 
essentially  psychical.  Sound  in  substance  and  admirable  in  form,  his  paper 
expresses,  I  think,  the  view  upon  which  the  best  lines  of  sociological 
thought  are  converging.  It  is  likely  that  the  point  I  am  about  to  make 
is  a  supplement  rather  than  a  criticism  of  his  theory. 

In  some  the  paper  may  leave  the  impression  that  co-ordinated  activity 
among  men  is  but  the  visible  consequence  of  agreements  in  beliefs  or 
emotional  attitudes.  But  this,  I  fancy,  is  altogether  too  simple  a  view 
of  the  matter.  Men  co-operate  in  order  to  realize  certain  obvious  advan- 
tages or  to  avoid  certain  evils,  but  often  they  don't  like  it.  They  have 
had  to  force  themselves  to  override  their  individual  preferences,  and  so 
they  seek  redress  by  criticism  and  dissent  They  take  their  revenge  for 
having  to  make  sacrifices  and  work  together  by  indulging  themselves  in 
sharper  opposition  in  the  subjective  sphere.  For  we  are  liable  to  forget 
what  gnarly,  rough-barked,  cantankerous  natures  have  to  be  brought  into 
social  co-operations.  A  certain  German  philosopher  confesses  that  he  de- 
tects in  himself  "a  gentle,  often  scarcely  conscious,  and  even  immediately 
vanishing,  impulse  to  say  'no'  to  an  assertion  or  an  appeal  1"  Recall  the 
Irishman  who  was  always  "agin'  the  government."  Recall  Robert  Fergue- 
son,  of  whom  Macaulay  said  "His  hostility  was  not  to  popery  or  to  Protes- 
tantism, to  monarchical  government  or  to  republican  government,  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  or  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  but  to  whatever  was  at  the 
time  established." 

Such  natures — and  many  of  us  have  this  streak — suffer  when  the 
steam  roller  of  social  co-ordination  passes  over  them,  and  they  "take  :t 
out"  in  the  psychical  sphere  by  protest  and  contradiction.  This  is  why 
free  criticism  of  government  averts  revolt.  A  Douma  may  be  a  safety 
valve  which,  by  giving  vent  to  irritations,  actually  aids  government  to  com- 
mand obedience.    A  Beschwerde-Buch  is  a  good  thing  to  offer  the  public 
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even  if  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  complaints  entered  in  it.  To  many,  the 
inhibitions  and  conformities  exacted  by  our  complicated  society  would  be 
intolerable,  but  for  the  "kicking"  and  "knocking"  with  which  they  are  able 
to  solace  themselves.  Co-ordinated  activities,  then,  instead  of  being  the  out- 
ward sign  of  inward  harmony  among  men,  may  only  record  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  or  necessity  upon  the  co-operators,  and  may  actually 
swell  the  volume  of  criticism  and  controversy  in  which  they  seek  to  find 
relief. 


H.  P.  Fairchild,  Bowdoin  College 

There  is  one  criticism  which  it  seems  to  me  might  be  made  upon  this 
excellent  and  suggestive  paper.  This  is  that  the  author  has  given  undue 
emphasis  to  the  conscious  element  in  the  change  of  social  habits,  customs, 
folkways — call  them  what  you  will — to  the  exclusion  of  the  unconscious  or 
subconscious  element  If  I  caught  his  point  correctly,  he  stated  that  the 
course  of  events  was  as  follows:  A  certain  social  habit  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements;  people  observe  that  it  is  no  longer  serving  its  purpose;  by 
means  of  conversation  and  communication,  criticism  and  discussion  take 
place;  new  ideas  arise,  and  in  the  course  of  time  public  opinion  is  changed 
in  respect  to  the  matter  and  through  the  force  of  public  opinion  the  social 
babit  is  changed.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  indubitable,  and  I  should 
not  wish  to  question  it.  But  is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  social  habits 
have  an  equally  decisive  effect  in  determining  public  opinion? 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  whch  Professor  Sumner  has  taught  us  is 
that  the  social  habits,  or  folkways,  or  mores — to  use  his  own  word — 
change  and  grow  and  develop  in  response  to  forces  which  defy  detection 
or  description  by  the  human  mind.  To  use  his  own  simile,  they  are  like 
a  mass  of  shifting  clouds,  constantly  changing,  no  one  knows  how  or 
why.  The  forces  which  cause  the  changes  in  the  mores  are  inherent  in 
the  mores  themselves,  and  the  mores  are  what  determines  public  opinion. 

We  have  here  simply  one  of  those  great  social  paradoxes,  against  which 
the  sociologist  constantly  comes  in  his  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
society.  Two  apparently  contradictory  propositions  appear  to  be  equally 
true.  There  is  no  better  illustration  than  that  furnished  by  the  old  ques- 
tion whether  the  growth  of  language  conditions  thought,  or  the  growth  of 
thought  conditions  language.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  developed 
thought  without  language,  and  just  as  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  formu- 
lated language  without  developed  thought.  Yet  if  one  chose  to  look  at 
only  one  side,  one  might  build  up  an  impressive  argument  for  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  either  one  of  these  factors. 

So  it  is,  all  through  the  field  of  sociology,  and  one  of  the  profoundest 
mistakes  to  which  the  sociologist  is  liable  is  the  failure  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  two  propositions  which  appear  diametrically  opposed  may  both  be  true. 
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The  recognition  of  this  fact  would  do  much  to  solve  some  of  the  apparent 
problems  of  sociology  and  would  obviate  many  a  heated  discussion. 


Casl  Kelsey^  The  University  op  Pennsylvania 

Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  hear  all  of  Dr.  Ellwood's  paper  and  I 
rise  to  speak  merely  because  of  one  sentence  whose  acceptance  or  rejection 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Dr.  Ellwood  has  traced  the  beginnings  of 
our  social  institutions  to  the  instincts  and  has  intimated  that  all  sociologists 
admit  the  validity  of  his  derivation.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  sharply 
disagree.  I  do  not  know  what  instincts  are  and  believe  that  no  one  else 
does.  I  am  coming  steadily  to  the  opinion  that,  in  the  main,  the  word 
instinct  is  the  recourse  of  baffled  thinking.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
term  to  cover  ignorance  and  really  explains  nothing.  We  might  just  as 
well  say  we  do  not  know.  It  may  be  retorted  that  if  this  is  true  the 
development  of  sociology  as  a  science  must  wait  until  firmer  biological  and 
psychological  bases  are  established.  This  may  be  true  but  that  does  not 
justify  the  use  of  this  method  by  sociologists.  If  necessary,  it  is  better  to 
wait  than  to  deceive  ourselves  by  pseudo-explanations. 


PsoFESsoE  Ellwood 

I  find  myself  in  the  happy  situation  of  agreeing  with  nearly  all  the 
remarks  of  the  preceding  speakers,  except  those  of  Professor  Kelsey.  Of 
course,  in  a  paper  like  the  one  I  have  just  presented  which  attempts  to 
outline  a  whole  system  of  psychological  sociology,  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  present  the  salient  points.  Necessarily,  therefore,  I  left  out 
many  qualifications  which  I  should  like  to  have  introduced  into  the  paper 
had  space  permitted.  Many  of  these  qualifications  have  been  very  happily 
presented  by  those  who  have  discussed  the  paper;  and  I  accept  nearly  all 
of  them,  if  I  understand  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  criticisms  offered 
by  Professor  Kelsey.  Professor  Ross's  remarks,  for  example,  were  dis- 
tinctly supplementary  to  the  point  of  view  which  I  presented  in  my  paper, 
as  he  himself  recognized.  Gxnmunication  for  its  own  sake  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  functional  explanation  of  communication  that  I  gave 
in  the  paper.  It  is  a  rule  that  all  processes  in  nature  tend  to  overflow,  as 
it  were,  the  limits  of  their  utility.  Thus,  while  communication  originates 
in  the  needs  of  a  common  life-process  and  exists  for  the  sake  of  perfecting 
that  process,  yet  a  good  deal  of  communication  may  possibly  exist  in 
human  society  which  has  no  reference  to  the  life-process;  that  is,  it  appar- 
ently exists  for  its  own  sake.  The  same  is  true  of  conflict  While  con- 
flict originally  arose  either  as  a  struggle  between  competitive  groups  or  as  a 
result  of  certain  disharmonies  of  association  within  groups,  yet  certain  indi- 
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Wduals,  after  having  acquired  the  habit  of  conflict,  keep  it  up  for  its  own 
sake  and  find  such  pleasure  in  combat  and  opposition  that  they  keep  up 
these  processes  without  reference  to  whether  they  have  any  function  in  the 
life-process  or  not 

I  also  accept  nearly  all  that  Dr.  Davis  said  in  criticism  of  my  paper.  I 
think  he  is  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  my  statement  does  not  ade- 
quately recognize  the  element  of  environment,  for  the  influence  of  the  en- 
vironment is,  of  course,  brought  in  under  the  head  of  stimulus.  There- 
fore, this  term  makes  it  possible  to  recognize  to  the  fullest  degree  all 
environmental  influences  modifying  social  co-ordinations  or  forms  of  asso- 
ciation. As  to  the  relative  felicity  of  Dr.  Davis'  term  "coadaptation"  and 
my  term  "social  co-ordination"  I  would  say  that  I  am  not  particularly 
wedded  to  the  term  ''social  co-ordination."  If  the  term  "coadaptation"  is 
a  happier  one  to  express  the  ideas  that  I  have  set  forth  I  am  willing  to  use 
it  and  must  leave  that  to  you  to  decide.  What  Dr.  Davis  says  about  my 
premises  is,  of  course,  entirely  correct,  but  I  would  say  that  these  premises 
are  necessary  common-sense  postulates  and  that  to  question  them  would 
inv(^ve  us  in  metaphysics.  As  to  what  he  says  about  my  sociology  not 
applying  to  a  society  in  which  there  is  caste  or  in  which  there  is  a  hard  and 
fast  separation  between  groups  or  classes,  I  would  say  that  I  think  that  it 
can  be  made  to  apply  very  readily  if  we  remember  that  we  are  then  dealing 
with  two  or  more  relatively  separate  and  unified  groups,  and  that  the 
question  then  becomes  a  question  of  the  co-ordination  between  groups  in- 
stead of  a  co-ordination  of  individuals. 

With  most  that  Professor  Hayes  says,  I  think  I  also  agree,  if  I  under- 
stand him,  although  he  seems  to  me  to  lean  toward  a  social  realism  which 
I  cannot  indorse.  Certainly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  social  activity  apart 
from  the  activities  of  individuals,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Hayes 
does  not  sufficiently  take  note  of  the  biological  individual  as  a  relatively 
independent  element  in  all  social  activity  and  function.  I  certainly  see  no 
objection  to  the  term  "social  habit."  If  we  speak  of  social  activities,  then 
persistent  social  activities  may  certainly  well  be  termed  social  habits,  just 
as  persistent  activities  in  the  individual  are  termed  habits.  Moreover  these 
persistent  social  activities  rest  upon  habitual  ways  of  acting  in  the  mass  of 
individuals. 

I  cannot  agree  that  my  paper  does  not  recognize  the  element  of  uncon- 
sciousness in  social  change,  though,  perhaps,  I  have  failed  to  develop  suffi- 
ciently that  thought  I  distinctly  said,  however,  that  many  of  these  processes 
involved  in  social  change,  the  individual  is  often  unconscious  of.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  habit  and  instinct  play  such  a  part,  not  only  in 
maintaining  a  certain  order  in  society,  but  also  in  bringing  about  social 
changes. 

I  must  take  exception,  however,  to  Professor  Kelsey*s  criticism  of  my 
paper.     I  am  surprised  at  Professor  Kelsey's  criticism  of  my  use  of  the 
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term  "instinct"  and  his  questioning  the  instinctive  origin  of  society.  I  spoke 
of  the  instinctive  origin  of  socety;  I  did  not  claim  that  instinct  goes  far  to 
explain  modern  social  organization;  only  that  it  was  a  proper  psychological 
statement  of  primitive  social  organization.  If  sociologists  are  not  yet  awake 
to  the  importance  of  instinct  in  explaining  social  origins  and  also  as  a  factor 
even  in  present  society,  it  is  high  time  that  they  were  becoming  so.  Professor 
Kelsey  says  that  the  term  instinct  is  no  explanation,  means  nothing.  No  one 
claims  that  it  is  a  final  explanation.  When  we  have  referred  anything  in 
society  to  an  instinct  or  a  native  impulse,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  psycholo- 
gist to  explain  the  origin  of  that  instinct.  If  the  sociologist  must  explain 
everything  to  its  final  terms  then  he  will  land  in  physics  and  even  in  meta- 
physics. The  psychological  sociologist  has  performed  his  task  when  he  has 
traced  any  phenomenon  in  society  back  to  an  original  psychical  element  in 
the  individual.  The  biological  sociologist  may,  of  course,  go  farther.  In 
any  case,  the  sociologist  cannot  reject  the  conception  of  instinct  and  in- 
stinctive reaction  without  rejecting  all  modern  psychology.  Professor  Kel- 
sey's  position  seems,  therefore,  to  me  to  negative  the  right  of  the  sociologist 
to  explain  processes  in  psychological  terms,  and,  to  my  mind,  that  means 
to  negative  scientific  sociology  itself. 
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A  comparison  of  the  works  on  political  science  of  a  hundred 
or  more  years  ago  with  the  works  of  today  reveals  an  important 
difference  in  method.  The  earlier  works  based  their  deductions 
on  a  theory  of  human  motives  consciously  taken  as  a  starting- 
point.  Bentham  entitled  his  book,  Introduction  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation.  Present-day  writers,  however, 
generally  restrict  their  treatment  to  a  study  of  political  relations 
and  governmental  agencies.  This  is  wise  because  the  methods 
used  in  a  study  of  documentary  sources  on  which  political  scien- 
tists mainly  rely  differ  from  those  used  in  a  study  of  motives. 
However,  political  scientists  need  a  working  knowledge  of 
motives,  and  especially  at  three  points:  First,  in  discussing  the 
function  of  the  state  and  the  extent  to  which  the  state  should  take 
up  the  ventures  of  private  philanthropy.  Second,  in  the  study  of 
political  parties.  Little  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
gleaned  from  documentary  sources  because  the  activity  of 
political  parties  centers  in  the  activity  of  individuals  which  is 
largely  unregulated  by  the  state.  Third,  such  knowledge  is 
necessary  when  the  political  scientist  becomes  a  critic  of  political 
institutions.  As  a  critic  he  relates  those  institutions  to  something 
more  fundamental;  and  without  a  theory  of  the  motive  forces 
out  of  which  laws  and  institutions  have  developed,  interpretations 
are  apt  to  show  a  personal  bias. 

If  scientists  are  influenced  in  their  work  by  dispositional  emo- 
tions, what  may  be  expected  of  the  ordinary  man  in  his  economic 
or  political  activity?  For  instance,  I  am  now  engaged  in  an 
investigation  of  the  methods  by  which  the  agents  of  a  certain 
enterprise  work  up,  in  a  rural  community,  the  speculative  fever 
and  the  impulse  to  invest  in  their  securities.  These  agents  stir 
the  imagination  by  picturing  the  wonderful  things  which  may 
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be  accomplished  by  their  automatic  device.  They  suggest  the 
enormous  price  which  the  stock  will  presently  bring  and  that 
the  shares  are  limited  in  number  and  almost  all  taken.  They 
suggest  that  large  numbers  of  people  are  everywhere  invest- 
ing in  the  enterprise,  but  give  few  names.  They  emphasize  the 
business  experience  and  shrewdness  of  the  officers  of  the 
company — ^the  treasurer  has  taken  the  thirty-third  degree  in 
a  secret  order.  All  these  statements  are  general  and  no 
verifiable  evidence  is  offered  except  the  occasional  name  of 
a  stockholder.  A  little  healthy  skepticism  prompting  a  few  direct 
questions  like,  "Has  your  company  made  any  contracts  to  furnish 
their  goods  to  the  government?"  (the  government  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  mighty  prospective  purchaser)  or,  "Have  your  cars 
been  put  to  practical  use  where  they  have  stood  the  test  of  actual 
service?"  puts  the  voluble  agent  to  silence.  But  such  questions 
are  seldom  asked.  The  agent  makes  a  special  effort  to  sell  stock 
to  leading  members  of  the  community.  He  develops  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  family  of  the  man  whose  emotions  he  is  working 
upon.  He  offers  him  a  free  trip  to  the  factory  and  while  there, 
instead  of  explaining  the  business,  gives  him  a  good  time,  so 
that  he  comes  back  and  declares  it  is  a  "big  thing."  Now  the 
anticipation  of  future  gains,  which,  unrealized,  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  commercial  crisis,  is  itself  caused  by  the  clever 
way  in  which  these  agents  play  upon  the  dispositional  emotions 
of  the  people.  After  disillusioning  several  speculators  simply  by 
explaining  how  their  emotions  had  been  worked  upon  by  agents, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  study  of  human  motives  should  be 
included  in  our  high-school  education. 

Politicians  play  upon  the  impulses  of  voters,  as  agents  play 
upon  the  impulses  of  investors.  They  stimulate  the  same  im- 
pulses, by  the  same  methods.  For  instance,  they  cite  this  and 
that  influential  voter  who  is  going  to  vote  for  their  candidate; 
everybody  is  going  to  vote  for  him  and  he  will  win  by  a  large 
majority;  the  election  of  the  candidate  will  bring  prosperity. 
Politicians  work  up  an  intimacy  with  the  members  of  the  family ; 
they  give  the  voters  a  good  time  before  election  so  that  the  latter 
come  to  believe  the  candidate  is  the  man  for  them.    I  have  found 
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that,  by  explaining  to  voters  how  their  impulses  are  worked  upon 
by  politicians,  the  voters,  in  a  measure,  are  freed  from  the 
influence  of  the  politician ;  and  I  conclude  that,  here  also,  a  science 
of  human  motives  would  be  useful. 

In  working  out  a  science  of  motives  the  elementary  process 
in  method  is  the  observation  and  classification  of  facts.  This 
is  possible  only  through  intimate  association  with  the  members  of 
typical  groups  of  a  population.  I  have  found  such  association 
indispensable  and  owe  much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  thus 
far  to  what  I  have  learned  through  association  with  the  following 
groups  and  individuals :  A  family  living  on  an  island  in  a  large 
body  of  water,  isolated  from  other  families  by  their  remote  situa- 
tion and  the  peculiarity  of  their  religious  beliefs;  a  family  living 
in  a  city ;  the  superintendent  of  a  large  factory ;  a  local  federa- 
tion of  labor;  several  teachers  in  a  public  school;  a  city  church; 
a  county  direct  nominations  league,  as  a  member  of  which  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  legislative  hearings  and  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

The  methods  used  in  this  sociological  analysis  differ  from 
the  set  experiments  of  a  psychological  laboratory.  Mechanical 
tests  are  impossible  and  direct  questions  often  are  fruitless,  for  an 
individual  with  difficulty  recalls  a  past,  and  often  cannot  discern 
his  present,  mood  or  emotional  state.  The  questionnaire  method  is 
too  crude*  for  the  study  of  emotional  states  because  one  is  not 
ready  to  describe  to  a  stranger  what  one  hesitates  to  reveal  to  an 
intimate  friend.  Motives  can  be  analyzed  only  through  group- 
study.  One  must  live  in  the  group  as  a  member  and  morally 
experience  the  daily  life  of  the  members.  Then  this  accumula- 
tion of  experience  must  be  analyzed  in  psychological  terms.  To 
be  sure,  people  must  often  be  studied  directly — their  emotional 
expression,  words,  and  reactions — but  also  indirectly  as  these 
suggest  trains  of  recollection. 

These  first  stages  of  investigation  have  yielded  two  closely 
related  theories,  a  theory  of  the  motives  of  personality  and  a 
theory  of  social  forces.  My  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  theory  of  motives. 

*  Students  of  primitive  peoples,  also,  find  direct  questioning  of  doubtful  value. 
An,  Rep,  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (1889-90),  365. 
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I  have  found  it  convenient  to  use  the  current  division  of 
mental  process  into  the  three  aspects:  affective,  cognitive,  and 
conative.  The  affective  states  of  the  members  of  my  groups  are 
discerned  through  their  conversation  when  the  feelings  are  con- 
scious and  through  their  emotional  expression  and  reactions  when 
the  feelings  are  subconscious.  The  feelings  most  often  observed, 
conscious  and  subconscious,  fall  into  three  classes.  They  are 
feelings  of  vigor,  strength,  resolution,  conviction,  which  I  gen- 
eralize as  forceful ;  or  they  are  feelings  of  contentment,  rest  ful- 
ness, cheerfulness,  good-will,  which  I  generalize  as  expansive ;  or 
they  are  feelings  of  weariness,  despondency,  anxiety,  commisera- 
tion, which  I  generalize  as  agitative. 

The  traditional  pleasure-pain  classification^  I  have  been  un- 
able to  use  because  the  two  kinds  of  pleasurable  feelings,  the 
forceful  and  the  expansive,  are  as  distinct  from  one  another  as 
both  are  distinct  from  pain.  The  word  pain  I  do  not  use  because 
I  want  a  word  of  wider  connotation,  one  which  will  include  such 
widely  different  feeling-states  as  the  feeling  of  weariness,  of 
anxiety,  which  we  discern  in  the  anxious  look  of  the  overworked, 
of  confused  ideas  and  perplexity,  which  sometimes  cause  contor- 
tions of  the  face  while  speaking,  and  that  chronic  hypersensitive- 
ness,  resulting  from  constant  attention  to  intricate  problems, 
which  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  Darwin  who  is  said  to  have  been 
so  disturbed  by  the  visit  of  a  stranger  as  to  lose  his  night's  rest.' 

Having  classified  the  feelings  which  with  the  instincts  are  the 
elements'  out  of  which  the  motives  of  personality  are  built  up, 
we  have  next  to  note  the  succession  of  feelings,  in  individuals, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  invariable  succession. 
After  long  and  intimate  association  with  certain  individuals  of 
my  groups  I  have  observed  a  feeling-movement  which  seems 
fundamental.  It  is  an  oscillation  from  forceful  to  expansive 
feeling  with  a  possible  sinking  into  agitative  feeling  during  the 
transition  if  either  forceful  or  expansive  feeling  is  too  prolonged. 

*  "Nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two  sovereign 
masters,  pain  and  pleasure." — Bentham,  Introduction  to  tht  PrincipUs  of  Morals 
and  Legislation,  p.  i. 

'Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  177. 
*Wandt,  Logik,  pp.  j68,  269. 
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This  feeling-oscillation,  in  axlults,  assumes  a  habitual  form,  in 
adaptation  to  the  physical  environment  where  it  coincides  with 
the  diurnal  rhythm  from  light  to  darkness.  Thus  daybreak  is 
the  symbol  which  suggests  to  the  farmer,  in  our  isolated  family, 
his  habitual  work  activities.  The  nervous  basis  of  these  activities 
and  the  feelings  concomitant  therewith,  I  call  the  forceful  mood. 
The  expansive  mood  has  its  basis  largely  in  the  sympathetic 
division  of  the  nervous  system,*  out  of  which  spring  those  hab- 
itual reactions  through  which  the  population  finds  recreation  at 
the  close  of  day.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  day  our  isolated 
farmer  gathers  his  children  about  him,  reads  his  Bible,  and  makes 
use  of  other  stimuli  and  symbols  which  induce  expansive  feeling. 
If  he  is  asked  to  entertain  a  friend  in  the  morning  when  in  the 
forceful  mood  he  is  thrown  into  agitation.  If  he  is  obliged  to 
work  in  the  evening  when  accustomed  to  rest  he  is  thrown  into 
agitation.  The  agitative  mood  has  its  basis  in  the  depletion  of 
the  nervous  system  out  of  which  spring  those  habitual  reactions 
with  which  the  individual  endeavors  to  regain  or  to  intensify  the 
waning  feeling  or  to  accomplish  the  transition  to  the  waxing 
feeling.* 

This  oscillation  of  moods  is  a  result  of  the  discipline  of  the 
environment.  Children  show  an  oscillation  of  the  feelings  but  it 
does  not  occur  with  the  regularity  displayed  by  the  oscillation  of 
moods  in  adults.  Thus  children  as  well  as  adults  show  a  greater 
tendency  to  forceful  activity  in  the  morning  after  rest  than  later 
in  the  day.  This  feeling  finds  vent  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  which  children  soon  tire  and  relax  into  instinctive  and  im- 
pulsive acts  of  S)rmpathy.  Thus  children,  left  to  their  own 
devices,  pass  from  one  kind  of  feeling  and  activity  to  the  other 
with  little  regularity.  In  the  household  of  the  workingman, 
however,  children  are  disciplined  by  the  parents  who  seek  to 
bring  the  activity  of  the  children  into  harmony  with  their  own 
oscillation  of  moods.  Thus,  in  our  isolated  family,  the  girl  of 
thirteen  is,  in  disposition,  a  hard  worker,  while  the  boy  of  nine 

*  Sutherland,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct,  Vol.  II,  pp,  215-26. 
Giddings,  "Darwinism  in  the  Theory  of  Social  Evolution,"  Pop.  Sc,  Mon,,  July, 
1909. 

'Ctthel,  Zur  Lehre  von  den  BedUrfnissen,  pp.  142,  143. 
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is  not.  One  morning  when  the  father  was  at  work  in  the  field 
and  the  mother  in  the  kitchen,  I  heard  the  mother  say  to  the 

boy  who  was  loitering  aroimd,  "C ,  do  something,  don't 

stand  there  idle.  I  don't  care  what  you  do,  but  do  something." 
In  the  evening  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  girl  was  still  working 
and  the  parents  had  sat  down  to  rest  and  enjoy  their  children,  I 

have  heard  them  say,  "M ,  sit  down  and  be  quiet."     In 

the  morning  the  forceful  child  or,  more  strictly,  forcefulness  was 
selected  because  in  harmony  with  their  working  mood;  in  the 
evening  the  sympathetic  child  was  selected  because  in  harmony 
with  their  recreative  mood.  In  the  same  way  a  rural  population 
disapproves  of  men  who  are  not  working  during  the  day  (regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  need  to  work)  because  these  men  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  population.  But 
these  same  men  are  often  favorites  at  the  social  gatherings  in 
the  evening.* 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  the  essential  feeling-process  I 
pass  on  to  the  cognitive  processes.  Each  cognitive  process  as 
such  has  been  analyzed  by  psychologists.  They  have  described 
attention  which  is  the  cognitive  process  of  the  forceful  mood  and 
reproductive,  analogical,  and  suggestive  cognition  which  are  the 
cognitive  processes  of  the  expansive  mood ;  but  it  is  through  the 
study  of  social  groups  that  we  observe  most  advantageously  the 
relation  of  these  processes  to  one  another.  First,  let  me  note 
briefly  those  aspects  of  each  process  which  are  important  for  us. 
In  reproductive  and  analogical  cognition  states  occur  because 
they  happen  to  have  occurred  in  the  same  space  or  time  with  the 
state  before  the  mind  or  because  of  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  states.  Thus  when  men  relate  in  saloon  or  club  the 
experiences  of  the  day,  these  experiences  are  uttered  as  recalled 
juxtaposed  in  space  or  time  and  the  narrators  have  the  same 
emotional  expression  and  feeling  when  recalling  an  experience 
as  when  they  actually  experienced  it.  And  those  who  listen  share 
their  expression  and  feeling.  Thus  cognition,  which  in  the 
narrator  is  reproductive,  in  the  listener  is  suggestive. 

The  more  rapidly  states  follow  one  another  the  less  intense  is 

*  Williams,  An  American  Town,  p.  244. 
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their  feeling  concomitant.  From  this  we  infer — ^and  observation 
bears  out  the  inference — that  intimacy  of  association,  because  it 
multiplies  perceptions,  stimulates  the  cognitive  processes  of  a 
population  at  the  expense  of  the  feeling-process.  Thus  city  life  is 
said  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  family,  political,  and  religious  feel- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  among  the  rural  population,  the  move- 
ment of  states  is  slower,  the  feeling-element  is  more  intense  as 
compared  with  the  cognitive  element,  and  these  feelings  suggest 
images  and  ideas.  Thus  the  Semitic  peoples,  largely  rural,  were 
more  intensely  religious  than  the  Athenians.  The  rural  popula- 
tion of  today  is  more  intensely  religious  than  the  urban. 

Turning  to  the  process  of  forceful  cognition,  we  note  that 
here  the  succession  of  states  is  not  determined  by  the  fact  that 
they  occur  together  in  space  or  in  time  or  that  they  are  analogous 
one  to  another.  Their  succession  is  determined  by  their  intrinsic 
relation  to  a  leading  idea.  Feeling  often  plays  an  essential  part 
in  establishing  a  leading  idea.  For  instance,  our  perception  of 
an  acquaintance  is  not  merely  of  an  individual  of  a  certain  height, 
and  shape  of  nose  and  forehead.  These  characteristics  do  not 
all  make  the  same  impression  upon  us.  The  strongest  impression 
is  made  by  the  eyes  and  the  shape  of  the  mouth  because  these  stir 
the  strongest  instinctive  feeling.  This  principle  holds  in  more 
intricate  cognitive  processes.  Thus,  if,  in  discussing  the  trust 
problem,  the  teacher  sets  consumers  against  the  trust,  or  if  in 
discussing  the  labor  problem,  he  sets  capital  against  labor,  he 
establishes  a  leading  idea  which  holds  the  attention  of  students 
because  it  appeals  to  the  feelings ;  with  the  attention  centered  on 
this  leading  idea,  students  will  follow  a  teacher  through  a  train 
of  reasoning  as  they  would  not  otherwise.  Again,  when  our 
isolated  farmer  awakens  in  the  morning  his  leading  idea  is  of 
his  day's  work  and  he  attempts  to  intensify  this  idea  by  taking  a 
stint  and  declaring  he  will  finish  that  stint  before  the  day  is  done 
or  become  a  quitter.  Having  thus  established  a  leading  idea  by 
associating  it  with  strong  forceful  feeling,  he  begins,  at  breakfast, 
to  plan  the  day's  work,  during  which  he  is  restless,  the  images 
suggesting  instinctive  movements.  Then  follows  the  active  work 
of  the  day  in  which  each  plan  is  realized  or  modified  and  the  total 
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leading  idea  is  thus  worked  out  in  detail.  This  is  followed  by  a 
thrill  of  forceful  feeling  when  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  says  to 
himself,  "I  have  finished  it."  Just  so  the  thinker,  when  he 
reaches  the  solution  of  a  problem,  exclaims  with  a  thrill  of  force- 
ful feeling,  "I've  got  it." 

The  scholar,  also,  sometimes  owes  his  leading  idea  to  the 
intense  feeling  it  arouses.  For  instance,  why  is  it  that  so  many 
writers  derive  their  leading  ideas,  not  from  an  original  observa- 
tion and  classification  of  facts,  but  from  a  modification  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  other  writers  ?  They  say  they  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  do  over  again  the  work  already  done.  But  the 
reason  why  they  regard  the  leading  idea  of  a  rival  as  representing 
work  permanently  done  is,  often,  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a  rival  and 
as  such  holds  the  attention.  Instead  of  making  an  original  study 
of  the  facts  on  which  the  so-called  "law"  rests,  they  make  a 
simple  modification  of  it  for  controversial  purposes  and  devote 
themselves  to  proving  the  truth  of  their  modification.  This 
entire  process  may  be  largely  subconscious. 

The  experiences  of  the  day's  work,  whether  manual  or  scien- 
tific work,  are  related  by  the  farmer  or  writer  when  he  meets 
his  fellows  in  the  evening.  He  seems  to  seek  his  fellows  as  if 
they  were  the  stimulus  needed  to  set  going  this  expansive  cogni- 
tion. During  the  day,  however,  offers  of  companionship  are 
resisted  as  interfering  with  attention  to  work.  Expansive  cogni- 
tion differs  from  forceful  cognition  in  that  the  imagination 
covers  the  main  experiences  of  the  day  with  an  impatience  of  the 
details  which  the  attention  emphasized  during  the  day.  This 
principle  of  the  identity  of  expansive  and  forceful  states,  the 
difference  between  them  being  in  the  nature  of  the  process  in 
which  they  occur,  is  verified  by  investigations  in  other  fields. 
Him  notes  that  the  serious  work  of  peoples  becomes  the  patterns 
from  which  they  copy  their  art.  He  points  out  that  the  amuse- 
ments  of  warlike  nations  consist  mainly  of  exercises  which  are 
preliminary  to,  or  reminiscent  of,  battle.  "Where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  a  contest  with  nature  and  not  with  fellow-men,  a 
hunting  or  fishing  pantomime  usually  takes  the  place  of  these 
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military  performances."^  The  brutality  of  the  amusements  of 
the  Romans  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  chief  occupation  was 
war.  A  favorite  enjoyment  of  the  rural  population  is  the  fair  at 
which  are  exhibited  the  methods  and  fruits  of  their  toil.  The 
art  patronized  by  the  state  today  consists  of  portraits  and  statues 
of  men  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  the  building  of  the  nation. 
Of  poetry,  Gummere  writes: 

Described  in  its  simplified  form,  the  quality  of  modern  poetic  imagina- 
tion seems  to  be  a  power,  by  suggestive  use  of  musical  and  figurative 
human  speech,  to  put  the  solitary  reader  into  the  mood  which  would  arise 
naturally  in  him  under  the  pressure  of  certain  actual  events  or  of  a  certain 
actual  scene  ....  even  primitive  poetry  was  an  idealization,  an  abstraction, 
a  narcotic,  a  kind  of  waking  dream;  modem  poetry  is  also  a  dream,  but 
with  deeper  and  wider  issues,  and  with  a  purpose  far  more  clearly  defined.* 

The  same  author  points  out  that  this  poetic  imagination  is  in 
origin  and  development  a  product  of  social  life: 

Now  the  great  passages  of  poetry,  such  as  those  which  Matthew  Arnold 
used  as  tests  of  excellence,  easily  fall  into  one  of  two  categories ;  they  revive, 
even  create,  the  mo^  felt  either  in  the  pressure  of  actual  events  or  in  the 
presence  of  an  actual  scene.  That  beautiful  line  which  Arnold  quotes  from 
Dante  is  simply  the  imaginative  and  conventionalized  sense  of  beatific  worship 
such  as  all  men  have  felt  in  varying  degree;  while  for  the  thousand  cases 
where  nature  is  treated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  tie  which 
binds  even  the  most  imaginative  and  solitary  poet  to  the  old  singing 
throng.* 

Music  also  is  an  expression  of  the  expansive  movement  of 
life  experiences.  Thus  Ribot  quotes  Schumann:  "J^  me  sens 
aflfecte  par  tout  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le  monde :  hommes,  politique, 
litterature,  et  cela  trouve  un  issue  au  dehors  sous  forme  de 
musique ;  tout  ce  que  Tepoque  me  fournit  de  remarquable,  il  faut 
que  je  Texprime  musicalement."^^  It  is  more  difficult  to  show 
the  relation  of  music  than  of  poetry  to  life  experiences  because 
"tout  sentiment  precis  depend  d'idees  concretes  qui  restent  in- 

'' Origin  of  Art,  p.   251. 

*  Beginnings  of  Poetry,  pp.  468-69.  See  also  Raymond,  Art  in  Theory,  pp. 
37-42. 

•Ibid. 

^^  La  logique  des  sentiments,  p.  142.  See  also,  The  Creative  Imagination,  pp. 
2x4-17. 
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accessibles  a  Tart  musical.  Celui-ci  ne  peut  exprimer  le  contenu 
des  sentiments  mais  seulement  leur  cote  dynamique,  c'est-a-dire, 
des  variations  de  force  et  de  mouvement."^^  In  origin^  ^  ^nd  in 
its  grandest  modern  compositions  music  is  a  social  product,  not 
in  the  sense  that  the  musician  consciously  composes  for  society 
and  what  society  will  approve,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  is  thrown 
into  the  creative  state  through  direct  or  indirect  social  influence. 
If  direct,  it  may  be  the  influence  of  a  friend  or  some  other  ex- 
ternal influence  of  which  he  is  less  conscious;  or  it  may  be 
indirect  in  the  sense  of  a  purely  subjective  influence.  Thus  a 
friend  of  mine  is  fond  of  the  quotation :  "Life  is  all  song  when 
one  lives  in  harmony  with  the  Infinite.*'  Our  isolated  farmer, 
while  working,  talks  with  the  Lord  and  sings  h)mins.  A  com- 
poser once  told  me  that  when  she  sat  down  at  the  organ  to  play 
she  sometimes  thought  for  a  moment  of  "the  Ideal"  and  then 
went  ahead.  She  was  apt  to  have  this  thought  at  a  concert  when 
it  helped  her  to  forget  the  audience  and  the  occasion  and  to  lose 
herself  in  her  playing. 

The  "wider  contacts  and  fresh  experiences"^*  acquired 
through  social  intercourse,  general  reading,  and  music  broaden 
the  leading  ideas  and  stimulate  the  fertility  of  the  attentive 
process.**  The  degree  of  this  development  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  capacity  of  the  individual.***  It  depends  also  on  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual  and  on  the  disposition  which  is  built 

^  Ribot,  La  logiqut  des  sentiments,  p.  157. 

^Ihid,,  153;  Wallaschek,  Primitive  Music, 

"Ross,  Social  Psychology,  p.  270. 

^"The  fanner  philosophizes  in  terms  of  crops,  soils,  markets,  and  imple- 
ments, the  mechanic  generalizes  his  experience  of  wood  and  iron,  the  seaman 
reaches  similar  conclusions  by  his  own  special  road.  "Only  in  so  far  as  a 
man  understands  other  people  and  thus  enters  into  the  life  around  him  has  he 
any  effective  existence.  There  is  nothing  more  practical  than  social  imagina- 
tion; to  lack  it  is  to  lack  everything." — Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social 
Order,  pp.  107-17. 

"An  imaginative  student  of  a  few  people  and  of  books  often  has  many 
times  the  range  of  comprehension  that  the  most  varied  career  can  give  to  a 
dtiller  mind;  and  a  man  of  genius,  like  Shakespeare,  may  cover  almost  the 
whole  range  of  human  sentiment  in  his  time,  not  by  miracle  but  by  a  mar- 
▼dous  vigor  and  refinement  of  imagination." — Cooley,  op,  cit.,  p.   106. 
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up  through  experience.  The  coarseness  of  the  jests  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  lower  classes  is  due  to  the  long  hours  and  intensity 
of  their  work  which  renders^  impossible  that  movement  of  the 
imagination  through  which  one  sympathetically  understands  one's 
associates.*® 

Where  work  becomes  mechanical,  the  expansive  mood  is  not 
separate  from,  but  moves  alongside,  the  forceful  mood.  Agri- 
cultural laborers  talk  with  each  other  or  sing  at  their  work. 
Biicker*^  suggests  that  rhythm  originated  in  the  accompanying 
of  primitive  labor  with  chanting.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
young  people  reared  in  rural  districts  migrate  to  the  city  is  that 
there,  during  the  monotony  of  work,  they  enjoy  the  expansive 
cognition  and  feeling  which  comes  from  association  with  other 
workers.  On  the  other  hand,  where  work  by  reason  of  its  intri- 
cacy or  intensity  does  not  become  mechanical,  the  oscillatory 
movement  is  more  pronounced.  A  person  tending  a  fast-running 
machine  or  using  a  typewriter  has  no  time  for  conversation.  The 
work  of  lawyers  and  other  professional  men  requires  strict  atten- 
tion. Furthermore  the  work  of  professional  men  is  often  too 
technical  to  repeat  in  conversation  with  friends  at  the  close  of 
the  day  and  that  of  stenographers  and  machine-tenders  is  of  too 
little  interest  to  be  talked  about.  For  this  reason  one  phase  of 
the  first  level  of  expansive  cognition,  that  is,  the  reminiscent 
movement  of  work-experiences,  is  becoming  less  and  less  im- 
portant among  present-day  workmen. 

Turning  now  to  an  analysis  of  the  second  level  of  expansive 
cognition  we  note,  first,  that  individuals  remember  states  with 

^"The  close  geological  observer  tends  to  lose  the  general  massive  impres- 
sions of  nature;  and  Darwin  records  in  his  own  person  the  resulting  weakni 


of  the  literary  and  emotional  susceptibilities  as  a  consequence  of  a  too  deeply 
ingrained  and  absorbing  analytical  habit  of  mind  •  •  •  .  the  contrast  of  tempera^ 
ment  that  inclines  one  to  this  and  the  other  to  that  form  of  pursuit  and  mode 
of  its  cultivation,  lies  largely  along  the  same  lines  of  division.  We  are  all 
more  or  less  impressionists ;  we  are  all  more  or  less  scientific ;  for,  in  all,  the 
apportionment  of  dependence  upon  subconscious  to  that  upon  conscious  pro- 
cesses acquires,  as  the  character  is  molded  and  our  habits  become  set,  a  definite 
value,  which  is  our  personal  equation  in  this  relation." — ^Jastrow,  The  Sub- 
conscious, pp.   III.   112. 

^^  Arbeit  und  Rhyihtnus, 
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which  a  feeling  of  agitation  is  associated  but  do  not  like  to  think 
about  them.  When  such  a  memory-image  strays  into  conscious- 
ness it  is  slurred  over  and  the  imagination  seeks  some  image 
which  gives  forceful  or  expansive  feeling.  When  our  isolated 
farmer  begins  to  weary  of  the  day's  work,  his  attention  wobbles 
from  it  and  his  imagination  wanders  to  memory-images  of  the 
remarkable  day's  work  he  has  done  in  the  past  or  to  his  wife  and 
children.  That  is,  he  becomes  boastful  and  so  raises  himself 
above  agitation  by  the  suggestive  influence  of  forceful  images  or 
he  becomes  "sentimental,"  as  we  say,  and  raises  himself  above 
agitation  by  the  suggestive  influence  of  expansive  images.  I 
have  worked  with  laborers  in  several  occupations,  in  a  factory, 
at  carpenter  work,  with  quarrymen,  and  on  the  farm,  and  every- 
where I  find  this  ftmdamental  process.  When  the  agitation  point 
begins  to  be  reached,  the  imagination  begins  to  wander  in  search 
of  forceful  or  expansive  images.  I  find  the  same  process  in  the 
female  members  of  my  groups.  The  mother  in  our  isolated 
family  escaped  anxiety  for  her  children  who  were  away  at  school 
by  thinking  she  was  preparing  them  to  fight  the  battles  of  Free 
Methodism,  another  by  thinking  that  Jesus  would  take  care  of 
her  children.  Thus,  in  agitation,  the  imagination  seizes  upon 
forceful  or  expansive  images.  This  process  has  worked  itself 
out  in  manifold  refinements  of  the  imagination  as  seen  in  artistic 
products,*®  in  literary  products,  and  in  religious  systems.  Thus 
we  have  the  writings  of  Emerson  and  Kipling  the  ethical  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  produce  forceful  feeling,**  and  the  writings 
of  Eugene  Field  and  Tennyson  the  ethical  function  of  which  is 
to  produce  expansive  feeling.  We  have  the  "Mighty  God"  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  By 
conversion  is  meant  the  process  by  which  individuals  learn  to 
substitute  for  stimuli  of  instincts,  religious  symbols;  and  by 
culture  is  meant  the  process  by  which  individuals  learn  to  substi- 

"Hirn,  Origin  of  Art,  p.   113. 

''A  cultivated  woman  recently  read  aloud  a  passage  from  Emerson's  essay 
on  the  "Intellect"  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  "grand."  I  replied 
that  I  might  think  so  if  I  understood  it.  She  said  "No,  you  wouldn't.  I  don't 
understand  it.     It  wasn't  written  for  you  to  understand,  but  to  feeL" 
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tute  for  stimuli  of  instincts  or  for  the  symbols  of  impulses,  move- 
ments of  the  imagination. 

Each  of  these  two  great  classes  of  sentiment,  the  forceful 
and  the  expansive,  has  different  varieties.  Thus  Lincoln,  one  of 
whose  strong  points  was  his  wealth  of  sentiment,  made  use  of 
images  suggestive  of  resistful^  emotion  and  of  images  suggestive 
of  contemptuous  emotion.*^  His  sentiment  also  included  images 
suggestive  of  expansive  emotions  and  impulsives.*^  We  see  in 
Lincoln  also  a  third  fundamental  kind  of  sentiment,  namely,  a 
movement  of  the  imagination  and  images  of  a  quality  which 
stirred  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  resignation.  These,  in  turn, 
are  of  two  classes,  those  suggestive  of  the  emotion  of  shame^' 
and  those  suggestive  of  the  emotion  of  submission  to  overpower- 
ing doom.**  We  find  the  germs  of  these  two  kinds  of  agitative 
sentiment  in  those  usages  of  primitive  religions  the  function  of 
which  is  to  produce  the  emotions  of  shame  and  fearful  submission 
in  worshipers. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  sentiment  is  that  it  is  a  sus- 

*  Letter   to    Mr.    Washbume,    i860:    Nicolay   and    Hay,    Abraham   Lincoln, 
Gettysburg  Edition,  VoL  VI,  p.  79. 

'^John  W.  Forney  writes  of  Lincoln:     "One  evening  I  found  him  in  such 

a  mood   [of  profound  agitation].     He  was  ghastly  pale.     The  dark  rings  were 

around  his  caverned  eyes.     His  black  hair  was  brushed  back  from  his  temples 

and  he  was  reading  Shakespeare,  as  I  came  in.    "Let  me  read  you  this  passage 

from  Macbeth/'  he  said.     "I   cannot   read   it  like   Forrest  but  it   comes  to   me 

tonight  like  a  consolation: 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 

To  the  last  syllable  of  record  time, 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out  brief  candle; 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 

And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot  full  of  sound  of  fury. 

Signifying  nothing." — Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,  Vol.  IIL 

This  is  an  example  of  mixed  sentiment,  involving  both  contempt  and  resignation. 

"Hapgood,  Abraham  Lincoln,  pp.  282,  283. 

"Lincoln  was  fond  of  quoting  fxom  Richard  III,  Act  i,  scene  i : 
"I  that  am  rudely  stamped  and  want  love's  majesty,"  etc 

**See  Lincoln's  favorite  poem,  "Oh  I  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud?"  This  poem  "he  recited  for  some  thirty  years  at  every  opportunity." — 
Hapgood,  Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  49. 
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taining  movement  of  the  imagination  by  which  we  mean  that  it 
inhibits  impulsive  and  instinctive  activity.  Gummere  has  shown 
that  the  development  of  poetic  sentiment  is  a  result  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  individual  from  the  old  singing  throng.**  The  throng 
suggests  activity,  instinctive  and  impulsive.  Only  as  the  indi- 
vidual separates  from  it  can  he  sustain  a  prolonged  imaginative 
movement.*®  Paradise  Lost  is  an  imaginative  and  convention- 
alized form  of  Milton's  experiences  in  the  Puritan  War.  But 
it  was  not  until  defeat  and  blindness  and  persecution  and  isolation 
had  thrown  him  back  upon  himself  that  his  imagination,  in  its 
struggle  to  raise  him  above  agitation,  produced  Paradise  Lost.^"^ 
This  was  followed  by  Paradise  Regained,  an  imaginative  and 
conventionalized  form  of  the  thrill  of  triumph  and  the  rest  which 
follows  strife.*®  This  sustained  movement  of  the  imagination 
with  its  two  divisions  and  the  varieties  of  sentiment  of  each, 
constitutes  the  important  phase  of  the  first  level  of  expansive 
cognition. 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  the  first  and  second  levels,  I 
turn  to  the  third  level  of  expansive  cognition.    As  I  have  said, 

^Beginnings  of  Poetry,  chap.  iv. 

*"We  must  get  alone.  ....  But  the  isolation  must  not  be  mechanical, 
but  spiritual,  that  is,  must  be  elevation." — Emerson,  Essay  on  "Self-Reliance." 

""To  regret  that  Milton  should,  at  this  crisis  of  the  state,  have  turned 
aside  from  poetry  to  controversy  is  to  regret  that  Paradise  Lost  should  exist 
•  .  .  .  He  tells  us  that  controversy  is  highly  repugnant  to  him:  'I  trust  to 
make  it  manifest  with  small  willingness  I  .  .  .  .  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing 
solitariness  ....  to  embark  in  a  sea  of  noises ' 

"But  he  felt  that  if  he  allowed  such  motives  to  prevail  with  him,  it  would 
be  said  of  him:  'Thou  hast  the  ....  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain 
object  were  to  be  adorned  and  beautified;  but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his 
church  was  to  be  pleaded  ....  thou  wert  dtmib  as  a  beast.'  A  man  with 
Paradise  Lost  in  him  must  needs  so  think  and  act,  and,  much  as  it  would  have 
been  to  have  had  another  Comus  or  Lycidas,  were  not  even  such  well  exchanged 
for  a  hymn  like  this  ....  ?" — Gamett,  Milton,  pp.  68,  69. 

Of  Milton's  condition  when  he  began  Paradise  Lost,  Trent  writes:  "Blind, 
reviled,  despised  by  his  own  children,  his  ideals  shattered,  his  health  impaired, 
he  had  but  one  ....  hope — the  completioQ  of  the  great  poem  he  has  already 
begun." — John  Milton,  p.  47.     See  also  p.  195. 

""He  resolved  that,  in  Christ's  triumph,  he  would  shadow  forth  Satan's 
ultimate  defeat  and  the  final  acquisition  of  Paradise  by  Adam's  race." — ^Trent, 
John  Milton,  p.  237. 
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whenever  our  isolated  farmer  returns  home  in  the  evening,  ex- 
hausted, there  is  Httle  mention  of  the  experience  of  the  day. 
He  shuns  the  thought  of  the  day's  work.  Or,  if  he  speaks  of  it, 
it  is  a  brief  word  to  his  wife  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  her 
S3rmpathy.  That  is,  as  the  workman  becomes  weary,  the  wife 
and  home,  or  the  companions  and  the  saloon,  or  other  symbols  of 
the  second  level  become  more  intensely  suggestive.  From  this 
second  level  the  individual  may,  under  certain  conditions,  drop 
to  the  third  level.  Thus,  while  at  work,  workmen  often  begin 
talking  of  their  saloon  companions,  then,  as  their  weariness  in- 
creases, they  become  more  absorbed  in  these  images  until  these 
are  no  longer  images  but  instinct  and  what  the  man  wants  is  no 
longer  his  companions  but  his  spree.  Again,  I  have  seen  working- 
girls  buoyed  up  in  their  weariness  by  the  thought  of  a  summer 
vacation  in  the  country.  The  more  weary  they  became  the  more 
intense  became  their  anticipation  of  the  vacation.  Finally  some- 
thing prevented  their  going  and  in  the  abandon  of  their  intense 
disappointment  they  resorted  to  amusements  which  sink  one 
deep  in  the  instinctive  life. 

In  expansive  cognition  we  note  that  states  cognitively  unlike 
are  associated  because  their  feeling- tones  are  alike.  A  beautiful 
sunset  or  the  new  scenery  witnessed  during  a  trip  reminds  one 
of  one's  friends  and  makes  one  wish  they  were  present  to  enjoy 
it.  It  also  reminds  one  of  one's  religion ;  members  of  my  gfroups 
tell  me  they  cannot  enjoy  nature  without  feeling  the  power  behind 
it.  That  is,  the  expansive  stimulus  of  beautiful  scenery  sets  up 
an  associative  process  which  runs  through  the  entire  range  of 
expansive  symbols,  social  and  religious,  so  that  states  cognitively 
unlike  are  associated  because  they  have  the  same  feeling-tone. 
Ribot  defines  "raisonnement  emotionnel"  as 

• 

•'un  processus  dont  la  trame  tout  entiere  est  affective,  c*est-i-dire,  con- 
siste  en  un  ^tat  de  sentiment  qui,  en  restant  identique  ou  en  se  transformant, 
determine  le  choix  et  renchainement  des  etats  intellectuels :  ceux-ci  ne 
sont  qu'un  revetemcnt,  un  moyen  n6cessaire  pour  donner  du  corps  i  cette 
forme  de  logique.  L'association  k  base  afTective  est  tres  difiFerente;  elle  se 
devfloppe  au  hasard,  sans  etre  dirigee  vers  un  but  prefixe."" 


La  logique  des  sentiments,  pp.  2,  3. 


•  •  <  -  ^ 
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So  long  as  this  feeling-association  is  not  thought  of  as  also 
cognitive  no  error  is  involved.  But  when  it  is  so  thought  of  we 
have  error  and  social  friction  of  all  degrees  from  a  warfare 
between  religion  and  science  which  stirs  a  sect  or  nation  to  the 
thousand  and  one  little  misunderstandings  which  distract  the 
daily  life  of  the  members  of  my  groups.  Thus,  in  some  com- 
munities the  man  who  works  on  Sunday  is  put  in  the  same 
class  with  the  occasional  drinker  and  the  latter  often  in  the  same 
class  with  the  habitual  drinker  because  all  stir  the  same  feeling- 
tone.  Again,  the  mother  in  our  isolated  family  became  attached 
to  a  summer  boarder,  and  attributed  to  this  woman  her  own 
religious  beliefs,  in  fact,  ran  through  the  whole  category  of  her 
expansive  symbols,  attributing  them  all  to  this  woman  who  had 
become  to  her  a  symbol  of  expansive  feeling.  One  of  her  reli- 
gious beliefs  was  that  dancing  was  wicked  and  when  I  told  her 
that  the  object  of  her  devotion  danced,  in  fact  was  a  beautiful 
dancer,  she  would  not  believe  it.  I  have  many  examples  which 
prove  that,  as  Professor  Ross  puts  it,  "Beliefs  can  be  controverted 
but  not  feelings."  As  he  says,  "Only  by  vivid  images  and  im- 
pressions that  excite  counter- feelings  is  it  possible  to  extirpate  a 
superannuated  sectarian  feud,  class  antipathy,  or  race  preju- 
dice."«> 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  training  people 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  associative  processes  is  that  the 
feeling-tone  of  states  feelingly  and  not  cognitively  associated  is 
often  subconscious.'*  Often  one  does  not  realize  that  the  reason 
he  believes  evil  things  about  another  is  that  he  does  not  like  him 
or  that  the  reason  he  believes  good  things  about  another  is  that 
he  does  like  him.  Consequently,  action  prompted  by  feeling- 
association  is  explained  in  other  ways  than  by  citing  the  feeling 
which  is  the  cause  of  it.  Thus  we  find  clergymen  who  theologize 
about  their  religious  beliefs,  while  others,  with  finer  discernment, 
declare  that  religion  is  a  life  and  not  a  theology. 

^Social  Psychology,  pp.  266-70. 

*^"The  general  contrast  between  the  apperception  by  quick,  total,  merged, 
affective  impressiona,  and  the  successive  and  separate  attention  to  logically 
selected  detail,  falls  in  large  measure  within  the  contrast  of  the  subconscious 
to  the  conscious."*^Jfistrow,  T^e^  Subconscious,  p.  lu. 

•••:    •: .  .  •  • 
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The  development  of  intimacy  of  association  and  the  increase 
in  the  variety  of  goods  are  both  in  line  with  finer  discernment 
of  the  feelings.  One  reason  that,  when  in  an  expansive  mood, 
one  seeks  above  all  else  a  companion  is  that  a  companion  offers 
a  greater  variety  of  expansive  stimuli  than  do  things.  Intimacy 
of  association  increases  the  variety  of  these  stimuli.  The  multi- 
plication of  goods  likewise  increases  the  variety  of  stimuli  and 
the  importance  of  this  increase  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  individual 
must  choose  between  many  kinds  of  goods  and,  in  so  doing, 
develops  a  power  of  feeling-discrimination.  This  is  less  true  of 
the  effect  of  intimacy  of  association  because  so  many  of  the 
stimuli  from  this  source  cause  instinctive  reactions  which  do  not 
permit  of  introspective  analysis. 

Having  indicated  some  essential  feeling  and  cognitive  pro- 
cesses of  personality,  we  have  next  to  point  out  that  while  the 
individual  is  trying  to  realize  a  feeling  oscillation  farther  and 
farther  above  the  agitation  point,  he  is  at  the  same  time  develop- 
ing habits  which  make  such  self-realization  less  and  less  possible. 
Thus  the  young  steel  workers,  forceful  in  temperament,  gfradually 
develop  an  agitative  disposition  as  the  habitual  overwork  required 
by  the  employers  creates  a  habitual  impulse  of  submission.  This 
habitual  attitude  develops  into  the  belief^^  that  their  position  of 
submission  is  hopeless.  As  they  say,  "What  can  labor  do  against 
capital?"  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  develop  a  forceful 
disposition  owing  to  their  successful  domination  and  their 
habitual  impulse  of  domination  becomes  the  belief  that  they 
dominate  by  right.®' 

When  a  complex  of  habitualized  impulses  and  beliefs  has 
stamped  in  a  certain  disposition,  this  becomes  the  more  or  less 
conscious  end  of  activity.  Toward  this  end  the  individual  not 
only  consciously  directs  his  way  but  subconsciously  feels  his 

**  Professor  Giddings  has  emphasized  this  process  (Elements  of  Sociology, 
p.  MO. 

**  See  testimony  of  Samuel  Gompers  before  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Senate  Documents,  VoL  i6,  57th  Congress,  ist 
Session. 
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way.'*  In  order  to  understand  this  process  by  which  disposition 
is  built  up»  consider,  for  instance,  the  habitualized  emotions 
implied  in  one's  attitude  to  one's  home.  Why  does  the  word 
"home"  stir  the  emotion  it  does?  Because  of  the  many  experi- 
ences of  the  comforts  of  home.  These  experiences  were  not  all 
conscious,  originally,  and  many  origfinally  conscious  are  not 
recalled  when  one  thinks  of  one's  home.  Some  may  be  clearly 
recalled,  some  faintly,  and  some  not  recalled  at  all,  but  many  not 
recalled  may  lie  in  the  subconsciousness  and  contribute  their  part 
to  the  total  emotion  stirred  by  the  word  "home."  By  habit  as  I 
use  the  term  I  mean  a  response  in  which  the  different  steps 
through  which  it  was  built  up  are  not  consciously  recalled,  but, 
nevertheless,  may  lie  in  the  subconsciousness  and  contribute  some 
vibrations  to  the  general  feeling-tone  of  the  response."^  Now, 
suppose  a  person  accumulate  a  number  of  these  habit-capacities 
of  expansive  feeling  with  reference  to  certain  symbols,  as 
"home,"  "mother,"  "college,"  "club."  'His  temperamental  or 
inherited  capacity  for  expansive  feeling,  originally  slight,  per- 
haps, is  accentuated  by  the  stamping-in  of  these  habit-capacities 
of  feeling.  That  is,  his  disposition  becomes  more  expansive  than 
was  his  temperament.  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  experiences  which 
enter  into  a  habit-capacity  of  feeling  may  be  recalled,  one's 
disposition  has  a  cognitive  side.    A  mother's  affection  for  her 

**  "Feeling  came  into  existence  as  a  means  to  the  performance  of  function. 
....  But  it  ...  .  must  also  be  considered  as  an  end." — ^Ward,  Pure  Sociology, 
p.  126;  Jastrow,  The  Subcotucious,  p.  xi. 

*"The  evidence  is  thus  varied  and  convincing  that  the  processes  of  per- 
ception of  the  external  world  ....  are  in  the  ordinary  use  of  our  faculties 
as  t3rpically  subconscious  as  conscious  in  their  mode  of  functioning;  and  in 
virtue  of  this  relation  does  it  ensue  that  we  hear  and  see  and  feel  things,  that 
guide  our  inferences,  that  enter  into  our  associations,  ....  and  yet  all  these 
factors  enter  but  feebly  into  the  realm  of  conscious  knowledge. 

The  extension  of  this  principle  to  more  general  acquisitions  and  to  the 
practical  life  lies  close  at  hand.  It  is  apparent  in  all  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  influence  of  the  milieu  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  It  is  the  trend  of 
such  subconscious  impressions  that  eventually  leads  to  the  toleration  of,  or  in- 
sensitiveness  to,  all  that  is  ugly  or  vulgar  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  to 
a  refining  discrimination  and  fastidiousness,  and  to  the  establishment  of  good 
taste  and  good  morals." — ^Jastrow,  The  Subconscious,  p.  xio. 

•  •• !     •!••«• 
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son  is  not  mere  instinct.^®  In  her  love  for  him,  she  recalls  many 
occasions  of  her  care  for  him  and  some  instances,  perhaps,  of 
his  gratitude  to  her.  But  these  memory-images  are  not  the  sole 
basis  of  her  love  for  him.  There  are  also,  we  must  believe,  many 
subconscious  remnants  of  similar  experiences  which,  like  hidden 
springs,  contribute  their  mite  of  feeling  to  the  reservoir  we  call 
affection.  That  is,  subconsciously  the  son  is  interwoven  with  her 
whole  mature  life  and  this  subconscious  basis  registers  itself 
in  consciousness  as  an  agglomeration  of  feeling-states,  intro- 
spectively  unanalyzable. 

As  a  mother's  relation  to  her  son,  to  her  introspection, 
appears  both  as  reminiscence  and  as  a  volume  of  unexplainable 
affection,  so  one's  total  disposition  appears  to  introspection  as  an 
all-inclusive  cognition  and  feeling  which  we  term  the  self.  When 
the  conative  phase  of  the  self  is  thought  of  it  is  termed  character. 
The  self  has  an  agitative,  forceful,  or  expansive  feeling-tone 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual  and  the  conditions 
of  the  physical  and  social  environments,  in  reaction  to  which  the 
disposition  has  been  built  up.  Thus  a  hard-working  population, 
used  to  weariness,  have  an  agitative  disposition  because  they 
habitually  work  imtil  weary.  Their  essential  impulse  which  is 
to  prevail  over  this  weariness  I  call  the  impulse  of  self-assertion. 
Habitualized  and  idealized  it  becomes  the  idea  of  endurance. 
This  and  other  ideas  of  like  feeling-tone  associate  effectively  to 
form  the  ideal  of  austerity  or  stoicism.  The  population  of  Sparta 
and  the  first  generations  of  the  population  of  New  England  were 
austere.  A  population  more  easily  circumstanced  and  hence  not 
driven  to  overwork  do  not  work  to  the  agitation  point  and  do  not 
indulge  themselves  to  the  agitation  point  but  strive  to  remain 
at  their  full  force  and  their  full  capacity  for  enjoyment.  This 
ideal  of  the  mean  was  the  ideal  of  the  Athenians  and  is  the  ideal 
of  a  considerable  part  of  our  population  of  today.    It  is  reached, 

**  If  instinct  is  the  chief  element  in  parental  care,  among  primitive  peoples, 
why  is  it  the  rule  that  infants  are  not  killed  after  they  have  been  allowed  to 
live  a  few  days  after  birth?  Instinct  acts  as  powerfully  on  the  first  day  after 
birth  as  on  the  sixth  or  twelfth  day.  Therefore  some  other  motive  must  arise 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  infant.  This  motive  is  parental  emotion, 
which,  habitually  stirred,  becomes  the  attitude  of  affection. 
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however,  only  after  a  transition  period  in  which  the  population, 
when  first  released  from  the  discipline  of  a  rigorous  environment, 
seem  to  have  carried  their  self-indulgence  to  as  much  of  an 
extreme  as  they  had  previously  carried  their  work.  They  boasted 
how  they  could  stand  the  paralyzing  effects  of  self-indulgence  as 
they  had  boasted  how  they  could  stand  the  paralyzing  effects  of 
hard  labor.  To  assert  themselves  over  some  form  q/  agitation 
was  still  their  essential  impulse  and  idea,  surviving  from  the 
time  when  conditions  made  agitation  inevitable.  When  these 
conditions  pass,  the  ideal  of  the  mean  gradually  asserts  itself. 

Turning  now  to  the  way  in  which  conditions  in  the  social 
environment  determine  impulses  and  ideas  we  note,  as  one  factor 
of  great  importance,  the  degree  of  inequality.  Where  the  eco- 
nomic classes  are  very  unequal,  as  are  the  classes  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  disputes  take  the  form  of  arrogant  state- 
ments by  employers  and  fearful  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen.*^  As  the  economic  classes  approach  equality,  attentive 
cognition  becomes  more  important.  In  the  anthracite-coal  strike 
of  1902  the  miners,  powerless  and  submissive  while  disorganized, 
became  strong  and  shrewd  when  united.  The  condition  most 
favorable  to  attentive  cognition  is  a  position  of  slight,  but  not 
hopeless,  inferiority.  Compare  the  arrogance  of  the  anthracite 
operators  as  seen  in  the  conference  at  the  White  House,^®  with 
the  shrewdness  and  self-control  of  the  miners*  leaders  at  the 
conference  and  throughout  the  strike.  History  affords  striking 
instances  of  superior  attentive  power  in  a  lower  class.  The  f reed- 
men  of  Rome  were  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  nobility 
and  they  gradually  displaced  the  nobility  and  became  masters 
of  the  world.®*  The  Jews,  long  on  the  defensive  against  the 
domination  of  gentile  nations,  have  developed  remarkable  shrewd- 
ness. 

Business  shrewdness  always  keeps  within  the  limits  of  certain 
rules  of  the  game.  When  an  antagonist  is  greatly  inferior  to  his 
opponent  he  may  forget  the  rules  of  the  game  and  drop  to  the 

^Pittsburg  Survey,  VoL  III. 

"  Mitchell.  OrganiMed  Labor,  p.  387. 

•  Sumner,  Folkways,  p.  286. 
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level  of  an  instinctive  shrewdness  which  we  call  deceit.  This 
principle  has  a  wide  range.  Thus  children  at  a  certain  age,  realiz- 
ing their  powerlessness  before  adults,  often  become  deceitful. 
Westemiarck  points  out  that  members  of  the  primitive  tribe, 
truthful  to  each  other,  are  deceitful  in  their  relations  with  other  * 
tribes.^  Huntington  says  the  natives  of  Central  Asia  develop 
deceitfulness  in  their  relations  with  foreigners.*^  I  have  seen 
servant  girls  become  tricky  before  tyrannical  mistresses.  Sumner 
points  out  that  the  fear  of  their  masters  felt  by  Roman  slaves 
made  them  "malignant,  cunning  and  hypocritical."  The  trickery 
and  intrigue  resorted  to  in  Russia,  both  by  the  revolutionists  and 
by  the  secret  police,  is  "almost  incomprehensible  to  the  American 
mind."**  A  probable  explanation  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
negroes*^  is  that  it  is  due  partly  to  their  proximity  to  the  primi- 
tive state  in  which  successful  deceitfulness  toward  hostile  tribes 
was  praised  and  partly  to  their  inferior  position  as  slaves  recently 
and  servants  today.  Thomas  says  that  if  woman  is  more  deceit- 
ful than  man  it  is  because,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  him  in 
physical  contests,  she  has  had  to  rely  on  her  cunning.**  Thus  in 
the  cognition  of  the  forceful  mood,  we  meet  again  the  three 
levels.  First,  there  is  the  attention  to  data  out  of  which  leading 
ideas  are  developed.  The  farmer  generalizes  from  data  what 
will  be  his  day's  work,  the  scientist  what  will  be  the  proposition 
with  which  he  will  start.  Then  the  associative  process  in  connec- 
tion with  this  leading  idea  is  stimulated  by  giving  it  an  emotional 
setting.  Thus,  some  writers  say  they  write  better  under  pressure. 
Farmers  work  better  if  they  take  a  "stint."  Then  comes  the 
third  level  in  which,  if  hard  pressed,  individuals  tend  to  resort  to 
deceit.  This  theory  of  the  relation  of  cognitive  processes  to 
degrees  of  inequality  has  been  included  in  this  paper  on  method 
in  order  to  point  out  that  the  sociological  question  as  to  whether 
equality  or  inequality  is  desirable  depends  on  which  kind  of 

*^  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  II,  p.  87. 

*^  Pulse  of  Asia,  p.  31. 

**"Thc  Story  of  Eugene  Azeff,"  McC lure's  Magazine,  January,   191  o. 

*■  Hatcher,  John  Jasper,  p.  97. 

^Sex  and  Society,  p.  2^2, 
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cognition  among  the  population  is  desirable  which,  in  turn, 
depends  on  our  theory  of  personality.  In  order  to  perfect  the 
oscillatory  movement  which  is  central  in  our  theory  of  person- 
ality, the  movement  of  consciousness  should  be  upward  and  not 
downward ;  therefore,  the  attentive  process  should  be  developed. 
Hence  a  high  degree  of  equality  is  desirable. 

Professor  Thomas,  in  his  Source  Book  for  Social  Origins, 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the  importance  of  attention  but 
by  a  different  method.  He  brings  forward  a  fundamental  con- 
cept under  the  term  "control"  which  he  defines  as  follows : 

Control  is  not  a  social  force  but  is  the  object  realized  or  unrealized  of 
all  purposive  activity.  Food  and  reprduction  are  the  two  primal  neces- 
sities, if  the  race  is  to  exist.  The  whole  design  of  nature  with  reference 
to  organic  life  is  to  nourish  the  individual  and  to  provide  a  new  generation 
before  the  death  of  the  old,  and  the  most  elementary  statement,  as  I  take 
it,  which  can  be  made  of  individual  and  social  activity  is  that  it  is  designed 
to  secure  that  control  of  the  environment  which  will  assure  these  two 
results.* 

He  then  selects  as  the  important  cognitive  process,  "attention," 
because  "control  is  the  end  to  be  secured  and  attention  is  the 
means  of  securing  it."^*  The  word  "control"  involves,  then,  the 
presupposition  of  race  continuity.  It  is  purposive  activity 
directed  to  the  securing  of  the  two  things  necessary  for  race  con- 
tinuity. Motive  processes  including  attentive  cognition  are 
valued  deductively  according  to  their  relation  to  control.  Of 
this  deductive  treatment  of  motive  processes  the  criticism 
may  be  made  that  those  processes  are  more  fundamental  than 
the  concept  from  which  their  value  is  deduced.  Though 
the  race  will  be  perpetuated  through  the  action  of  the  two 
appetites  mentioned  so  that  all  individuals  must  inherit  those 
appetites,  yet,  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  survive,  those 
appetites  may  be  inhibited  by  stimuli  of  other  kinds  and  by  social 
beliefs.  Though  these  inhibiting  forces  are  comparatively  recent, 
the  literature  of  social  origins  being  largely  a  description  of 
practices  which  have  grown  up  around  the  appetites  for  food  and 

•  p.  14.  Sec  also,  "The  Province  of  Social  Psychology,"  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Vol.  V. 

-P.   16. 
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reproduction,  yet,  as  seen  in  certain  populations,  these  inhibiting 
forces  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  race  continuity  is  not 
quite  axiomatic.  We  note  that  individuals  who  excuse  their 
appetites  on  the  ground  of  their  necessity  for  race  continuity 
lose  their  solicitude  for  the  race  as  soon  as  new  stimuli  stir 
different  desires.  If  ever  we  face  the  possibility  of  race  annihila- 
tion and  the  state  discusses  the  policy  of  the  regulation  of  breed- 
ing in  order  to  insure  race  continuity,  the  idea  of  race  continuity 
may  become  a  factor  in  social  development.  But,  even  then,  on 
what  would  the  idea  rest  ?  It  would  rest  on  the  conviction  that  it 
is  worth  while  for  the  race  to  continue  to  exist  But  whether 
we  ever  arrive  at  this  conviction  will  depend  on  the  answer  to 
those  very  problems  which  we  take  up  in  our  studies  of  per- 
sonality. I  start  therefore  with  no  presupposition  as  to  race 
continuity.  I  assume  simply  that  we're  here — "we're  here 
because  we're  here" — and  estimate  processes  according  to  their 
relation  to  the  total  motive  process  rather  than  with  the  view 
to  their  relation  to  particular  conserving  appetites. 

We  pass  now  to  the  conative  phase  of  mental  process.  In  all 
forms  of  activity,  political,  economic,  and  religious,  I  discern 
instinctive  frameworks  of  motive  which  seem  to  survive  from 
conditions  of  the  past.  These  instinctive  frameworks  the  indi- 
vidual fills  in  with  perceptions  and  images  derived  from  present 
conditions  so  that  they  work  out  in  specialized  impulses  and 
sentiments.  Here  is  an  instance  of  this  instinctive  framework  of 
motive  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
politicians  never  to  respond  to  an  attack  of  an  opponent  except 
by  counter-attack,  because  explanation  will  fall  flat,  no  matter 
how  imwarranted  the  attack  or  how  convincing  the  explanation. 
Why  is  this  true?  Because,  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign, 
the  populace  lapses  more  or  less  to  the  third  level  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  it  is  actuated  by  the  primitive  combative  instinct. 
The  mildest  of  citizens  who  was  never  in  his  life  in  a  fight  shows 
this  reversion  to  primitive  instinct  as  plainly  as  the  citizen  of 
belligerent  experiences.  For  this  reason  political  speakers,  when 
attacked,  cannot  effectively  expostulate  or  explain  but  must  return 
blow  with  blow.     It  is  as  if  there  accompanied  this  surviving 
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combative  instinct-process  a  glimmer  of  the  battle-scene  of  the 
dim  past  with  a  demand  that  opponents  under  the  different  condi- 
tions of  today  should  act  the  parts  of  those  fighting  that  "dim 
battle  in  the  mist."  This  combative  instinct  process  is  found  in 
all  forms  of  activity,  political,  economic,  and  religious,  and  its 
demand  for  satisfaction  determines  in  part  the  form  of  these 
different  activities.  The  clergyman  most  popular  with  the  masses 
is  one  who  denounces  the  enemy :  either  the  devil  in  theological 
terminology,  or  unrighteousness  in  ethical  terms,  or  the  saloon- 
keeper in  plain  terms.  The  belief  of  the  masses  in  the  beneficence 
of  competition — our  great  economic  superstition — and  their 
demand  that  it  be  everywhere  enforced  seems  to  me  to  be  another 
phase  of  this  combative  instinct-process.*^ 

The  investigation  of  the  conative  phase  of  mental  process 
should  begin  with  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  instincts  to  the 
feelings.  Here  are  some  illustrations  from  my  groups  of  what 
seems  to  me  the  true  relation.  Our  isolated  family  keeps  chick- 
ens, which  frequently  wander  into  the  kitchen.  One  of  these 
chickens  was  lame  and  otherwise  repulsive.  A  little  girl  of  ten 
would  sometimes  drive  out  the  deformed  chicken  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "You  miserable  little  thing" ;  at  other  times  she  would 
take  it  up  with  the  exclamation,  "You  poor  little  thing." 
Whether  her  instinctive  act  was  one  of  contempt  or  of  compassion 
depended  not  on  the  external  stimulus,  which  was  the  same  in 
both  cases,  but  on  her  mood  or  her  emotional  state  when  the 
stimulus  offered  itself.  As  an  example  of  mood  determining  her 
instinctive  reaction  I  observed  that  when  she  was  hard  at  work 
her  treatment  of  the  chick  was  apt  to  be  contemptuous,  when 
she  was  loitering  about  or  singing  it  was  apt  to  be  compassionate. 
As  an  example  of  emotional  state  determining  her  instinctive 
reaction  I  observed  that  if  a  certain  person  was  in  the  room  with 
whom  she  felt  sympathetic  emotion  her  instinctive  response  to 
the  chick  tended  to  be  compassionate;  if  a  person  was  in  the 
room  toward  whom  she  felt  forceful  emotion  her  reaction  tended 
to  be  contemptuous.    Thus  her  feeling-states  seemed  to  determine 

*' Johnson,  American  Raiiway  Transportation,  pp.  239,  258. 
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the  nature  of  the  instinctive  reaction.*®  I  have  numerous  other 
facts  on  this  point.  For  instance,  this  same  little  girl  said  to  a 
certain  person:  "It's  easy  to  be  good  when  you  are  around  but 

when  F is  around  he  sets  me  on  edge."     By  being  good 

she  meant  speaking  gently  instead  of  crossly,  doing  things  will- 
ingly instead  of  sullenly,  in  fact  a  thousand  and  one  instinctive 
acts  involved  in  activity  of  limbs,  expression  of  face,  tone  of 
voice,  carriage  of  head,  and  general  posture.  That  is,  her  emo- 
tional state  determined  what  would  be  the  nature  of  her  in- 
stinctive response  to  stimulus.     Another  girl,  somewhat  older, 

said  of  her  piano-playing :  "When  G is  in  the  room  I  can't 

play  at  all — it  is  the  atmosphere  he  brings,  he  is  so  critical ;  but 

when  B is  in  the  room,  I  am  at  my  best."    Here,  of  course, 

a  large  range  of  emotion  was  involved  but  also  many  acts  as  in- 
stinctive as  in  the  simpler  activity  of  the  little  girl.  Marriage 
frequently  makes  a  permanent  change  in  men.  Their  predomi- 
nant instinctive  reactions  cease  to  be  those  of  a  man  on  edge 
before  the  competition  of  the  business  world  and  become  sympa- 
thetic. 

Failure  to  understand  the  fundamental  relation  of  moods  and 
emotional  states  to  instinctive  reactions  frequently  causes  great 
perplexity  in  my  groups.  Thus  a  mother  was  perplexed  because 
her  daughter  resented  the  slightest  shade  of  inadvertent  un- 
pleasantness in  her  manner, -and,  at  the  same  time,  submitted 
generally  to  the  coarser  domination  of  her    (the  daughter's) 

*•  How  are  we  to  explain  the  difFerence  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
except  on  the  theory  that  the  dispositional  emotion  of  the  former  with  refer- 
ence to  the  slave  was  compassion,  that  of  the  latter  contempt,  and  that  the 
reactions  of  these  two  different  dispositions  to  the  same  external  situation  gradu- 
ally developed  the  theory  of  squatter  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
theory  of  constitutional  limitation  on  the  other.  The  emotional  attitude  of 
people  generally  toward  the  struggles  of  the  working-classes  is,  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  one  of  compassion  or  contempt.  It  is  commonly  thought  that 
emotion  should  be  excluded  in  forming  judgments,  but  this  is  impossible.  The 
truth  is  that  sympathy  should  replace  contempt.  "The  theory  that  the  best 
jur3rman  is  one  who  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  capacity  for  sympathy 
is  pretty  thoroughly  discredited  even  in  the  court  room,  and  it  has  no  applica- 
tion to  human  affairs  in  general.  The  truth  is  that  sympathy  alone  dissolves 
the  hard  cruel  facts  of  life  so  that  our  understanding  may  take  hold  of  them." — 
Devine,  "The   Shirt- Waist  Makers'  Strike,"  Survey,  January   15,   1910. 
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husband.  The  mother  vaguely  realized  the  true  situation,  namely, 
that  the  difference  in  the  instinctive  reactions  of  the  daughter  to 
her  mother  and  to  her  husband  was  due  to  the  difference  in  her 
emotional  relation  to  each.  In  the  first  case  the  reaction  of  the 
girl  was  to  her  expansive,  in  the  second  to  her  forceful  emotional 
state.  The  stimulus  in  both  cases  was  merely  the  occasion  of  the 
reactions  and  did  not  determine  their  nature.  That  is,  the  effect 
of  the  stimulus,  which  the  husband  or  the  mother  might  apply  at 
any  time,  was  due  not  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  stimulus  but 
to  the  association  of  the  latter  with  the  symbol,  husband  or 
mother,  of  a  permanent  emotional  attitude. 

Genetic  studies  emphasize  the  instincts  because,  in  animals 
and  infants,  only  reactions  can  readily  be  observed.  However, 
I  have  numerous  facts  showing  the  fundamental  importance  of 
physiological  and  feeling-states  even  in  animals.  For  instance,  a 
cat  whose  kittens  had  been  killed  brought  in  three  small  squirrels 
one  after  another  and  nursed  them  until  they  grew  old  enough  to 
shift  for  themselves.  I  have  a  photograph  of  the  cat  nursing  the 
squirrels.  A  friend  of  mine  replaced  the  eggs  in  a  hawk's  nest 
with  hen's  eggs  and  the  hawk  incubated  the  eggs  and  fed  the 
chicks  until  they  were  taken  from  the  nest  to  prevent  their  falling. 
Human  parents  sometimes  adopt  children  when  they  have  lost 
their  own.  The  more  perfectly  the  adopted  thing  is  adapted  to  the 
variety  of  instinctive  acts  prompted  by  the  parental  mood,  the 
stronger  is  the  expansive  feeling  of  which  the  thing  becomes  the 
symbol.  Animals  which  have  lost  their  young  and  lick  many 
things  they  come  into  contact  with  adopt  only  those  things  which 
can  be  carried,  played  with,  and  fed,  as  well  as  licked.  In  the 
competition  of  various  stimuli  for  the  instinctive  responses  of  ex- 
pansive feeling  the  offspring  when  at  hand  is  not  always  selected. 
I  have  watched  a  cat  hesitate  between  lying  with  its  kittens  in  a 
dark  comer  and  lying  by  the  window  in  the  sun  and  finally  choose 
the  sunny  spot.  Human  parents  sometimes  choose  travel  or 
artistic  work  and  leave  the  children  to  nurses.  The  so-called  "pa- 
rental instinct"  may  therefore  be  reduced  to  lower  terms.  As 
such  it  is  a  physiological  and  an  expansive  feeling-state  which 
gives  rise  to  many  instinctive  acts,  which  fix  upon  the  offspring  as 
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the  thing  which  lends  itself  to  the  widest  range  of  instinctive 
acts.  That  is,  the  parental  instinct  is,  more  accurately,  an  in- 
stinct-center. When  several  instinctive  acts  converge  toward  a 
symbol  they  may  be  said  to  form  an  instinct-center.  Formative 
of  the  parental  instinct-center  is  the  expansive  instinct-process. 

This  expansive  instinct-process  becomes  with  the  accretion 
of  memory-images  the  impulse  of  generosity  which  adapts  the 
individual  to  the  conditions  of  a  larger  world.  This  impulse 
forms  impulse-centers.  Compassion  differs  from  generosity  in 
that  it  is  an  impulsive  reaction  to  a  feeling-state  which  is  agitative 
as  well  as  expansive.  Compassion  may  occur  in  instinctive  form 
in  the  parental  relation  as  a  reaction  to  the  babe  as  puny  and 
helpless.*^ 

The  filial  as  well  as  the  parental  instinct  proves  when  analyzed 
to  be  an  instinct-center  developed  by  the  expansive  instinct- 
process.  The  new-born  babe  smiles  when  "comfortable"^®  and 
cries  when  in  pain.  Cooley  writes.  "I  have  watched  the  face  of  an 
infant  a  week  old  while  a  variety  of  expressions,  smiles,  frowns, 
and  so  on,  passed  over  it  in  rapid  succession ;  it  was  as  if  the  child 
were  rehearsing  a  repertory  of  emotional  expression  belonging  to 
it  by  instinct."*^  Agitative  feelings  predominate  in  very  young 
infants  and  the  period  of  infancy  is  a  period  marked  by  a 
gradual  change  in  instinctive  reactions  as  agitative  reactions  are 
modified  through  the  action  of  expansive  stimuli.  Expansive 
feelings  "soon  begin  to  connect  themselves  with  sensible  objects 
such  as  bright  color,  voices,  movements,  fondlings,"**  and  chil- 
dren learn  to  smile  at  these  objects  as  well  as  when  simply 
"comfortable."  The  objects  become  symbols  of  comfortable 
feeling.  Personal  symbols  do  not  for  some  time  arouse  feeling 
distinct  from  that  associated  with  impersonal  symbols.***  When 
personal  feeling  becomes  distinct  it  is  not  because  it  is  different 
in  kind  from  other  feeling  but  because  personal  stimuli  are 
stronger  and  more  varied  than  impersonal.     Thus  the  mother 

*•  Wcstermarck,  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  Vol.  II,  p.  i88. 
••Moore,  The  Mental  Development  of  a  Child,  p.  46. 
^  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  48. 
^Ibid,,  p.  46.  '*Ibid„  p.  47. 
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feeds  and  fondles,  and  becomes  the  center  of  so  many  strong 
stimuli  that  the  agitation  of  the  babe  finds  relief  through  her 
more  than  through  any  other  symbol.  Thus  develops  the  filial 
instinct-center.  The  instinct-process  back  of  it  is  a  physiological 
state  and  an  agitative  feeling-state  which  gives  rise  to  instinctive 
acts  which  fix  upon,  as  a  symbol,  the  thing  which  kindles  the 
widest  range  of  expansive  feeling.  With  the  development  of 
memory  and  imagination  the  filial  relation  becomes  impulsive. 
The  image  of  the  parent  seems  to  be  continually  present  in  the 
minds  of  some  children  and  to  suggest  impulsive  acts.  Cooley 
says  of  his  child  that  he  "wishes  me  to  share  his  every  thought 
and  sensation  ....  I  must  look  at  the  butterfly,  feel  of  the  fuzz 
on  the  clover  stems  ....  meanwhile  he  is  reminded  of  what 
happened  some  other  time  and  gives  me  various  anecdotes. "^^ 

This  filial  impulse,  with  wider  experience,  develops  into  the 
impulses  of  gratitude  and  devotion  which  adapt  the  individual 
to  the  conditions  of  a  larger  world.  Devotion  is  a  resportse  to 
generosity,  gratitude  to  compassion.  Thus  we  have  two  pairs 
of  impulsive,  expansive  relations  between  unequals,  generosity- 
devotion  and  compassion-gratitude.  Gregariousness  is  an  in- 
stinctive relation  between  equals  and  develops  into  the  impulsive 
relation  of  friendliness  which  is  a  relation  of  mutual  generosity 
and  devotion. 

The  cohesion  of  instinct-  and  impulse-centers  is  brought  about 
through  their  association  on  the  basis  of  like  feeling.  Thus 
parents  love  offspring  as  their  offspring,  that  is,  as  closely  asso- 
ciated with  experiences  of  sexual  intimacy.  This  associative 
process  runs  the  gauntlet  of  the  symbols  of  expansive  instinct, 
impulse,  and  sentiment.  Thus  children  are  named  for  friends  or 
they  are  given  names  of  sentimental  significance;  and  through 
christening  they  are  associated  with  religious  symbols. 

The  more  points  of  instinctive  and  impulsive  contact  feeling 
has  with  an  object,  the  more  suggestible  the  individual  becomes 
with  reference  to  that  object.  If  the  object  is  inanimate  we 
term  this  suggestibility  appreciation  and  the  concomitant  feeling 
aesthetic  feeling.     If  the  object  is  animate,  we  retain  the  word 

*^  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  49. 
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"suggestibility,"  and  term  the  concomitant  feeling  sympathy. 
Thus  one's  suggestibility  shades  off  from  the  fine  suggestibility 
with  which  one  feels  the  slightest  look  or  tone  of  one's  mother, 
wife,  or  child  to  the  obtuseness  with  which  one  regards  one's 
neighbors. 

The  relation  of  instinct  to  feeling  is  now  clear.*^*^  We  have 
physiological  states  registered  in  consciousness  as  feeling.  We 
cannot  analyze  the  physiological  states  and  processes  associated 
with  motives  so  that  we  must  rely  on  introspection  which  gives 
the  antecedents  in  terms  of  feeling.  One  reason  why  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  feelings  the  attention  their 
fundamental  nature  deserves  is  found  in  their  vagueness,  and  in 
the  difficulties  of  classification.  If  objective  proof,  as  distin- 
guished from  introspective  facts,  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  various  feelings  may  be  included  in  one  of  the  three 
fundamental  classes,  note  how  various  feelings  and  emotions 
classified  as  expansive  give  rise  to  the  same  kind  of  cognition 
and  the  same  instinctive  acts.  The  same  is  true  of  agitative  feel- 
ings. Thus  sense  of  inferiority,  hunger,^®  and  other  feelings  as 
apparently  different  as  these,  are  accompanied  by  alert  attention. 
Again,  the  feeling  of  repulsion  at  a  loathsome  sight,  the  disagree- 
able feeling  which  comes  from  digestive  disorders,  and  the  feeling 
of  contempt  at  a  complaining  or  cowardly  man  all  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  same  instinctive  acts  and  bodily  expressions.  Is  this 
to  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  that  these  different  feelings 
and  emotions  are  merely  different  shades  of  a  more  fundamental 
feeling  concomitant  with  one  and  the  same  physiological  state? 

^  McDougal  (Social  Psychology) ,  approaching  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  genetic  psychology,  says:  "Directly  or  indirectly  the  instincts  are  the 
prime  movers  of  all  human  action"  (p.  44).  **..,,  pleasure  and  pain  are  not 
in  themselves  springs  of  action,  but,  at  the  most,  of  indirected  movements;  they 
serve  rather  to  modify  instinctive  processes,  pleasure  tending  to  sustain  and 
prolong  any  mode  of  action,  pain  to  cut  it  short"  (p.  43).  If  this  is  true  still 
the  important  problem  is.  How  do  the  feelings  perform  their  function  of  modify- 
ing the  instinctive  processes? 

*  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  19.  Savages 
usually  do  not  hunt  until  impelled  by  hunger  and  then  they  show  marvelous 
skill  in  tracking  game  and  in  handling  weapons  and  great  ingenuity  in  disguise 
and  mimicry. 
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In  the  forceful  as  well  as  in  the  expansive  divisions  of  the 
feeling-life  I  find  instinct-processes  working  out  in  several  in- 
strict-centers  and  these,  with  the  accretion  of  memory-images, 
developing  into  impulses  and  impulse-centers  and  these,  with  the 
refinement  of  the  imagination,  into  sentiments.  Without  taking 
the  time  to  work  out  the  instinct  processes  I  may  simply  name 
three  pairs  of  impulsive  relations,  namely,  domination-submission 
which  is  a  relation  between  unequals,  contempt-shame  which  is  a 
relation  between  unequals,  and  rivalry  which  is  a  relation  between 
equals,  and  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  social  classes.  Class  rela- 
tions can  be  understood  only  by  analyzing  them  into  individual 
impulsive  relations,  for  classes  are  made  up  of  individuals. 
Now,  people  live  within  a  social  circle  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
social  territory  outside  their  circle,  and  social  classes  run  right 
through  the  social  circle  and  the  territory  outside.  But  relations 
between  classes  and  between  members  of  the  same  class  within  the 
circle  are  different  from  relations  between  classes  and  between 
members  of  the  same  class,  outside  the  circle.  Within  the  circle, 
whether  it  be  a  family  circle,  as  our  isolated  family,  or  a  church 
circle,  of  which  our  city  family  is  a  part,  the  relations  between 
the  members  of  the  same  class  are  those  of  friendliness;  the 
relations  between  persons  of  the  upper  and  lower  are  those  of 
generosity  or  compassion  on  the  one  hand,  of  devotion  or  grati- 
tude on  the  other  hand.  Outside  the  circle,  the  relations  between 
the  members  of  the  same  class  are  those  of  rivalry ;  between  mem- 
bers of  an  upper  class  and  a  lower  class,  of  domination  or 
contempt  on  the  one  hand  and  of  submission  or  shame  on  the 
other  hand.  By  rivalry  I  mean  domination  or  contempt  which 
is  met  by  counter-domination  or  counter-contempt,  just  as  by 
friendliness  I  mean  generosity  or  compassion  which  is  recipro- 
cated. 

Within  the  social  circle  the  sympathetic  relations  mentioned 
above  rest  on  what  might  be  called  habitualized  forceful  impulse. 
Thus  the  father,  however  generous  he  may  be  to  his  children, 
believes  in  parental  authority.  This  means  that  he  habitually 
makes  his  children  "mind''  and  that  this  habit  becomes  the  belief 
that  he  ought  to  make  them  mind.     The  children  habitually 
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submit  and  this  becomes  the  belief  that  they  ought  to  obey.  That 
is,  the  impulse  of  each  class  in  the  family  becomes  a  belief,  and 
these  beliefs  unite  in  the  judgment  that  it  is  right  for  parents  to 
command  and  for  children  to  obey.  Class  relations  develop  in 
fhe  same  way.  Immigrants  tell  how,  when  children  in  their 
native  land,  they  refused  to  bow  to  the  upper  classes,  who  never 
bowed  in  return  and  that  they  despised  their  parents  for  bowing, 
but  that  later  they  came  to  bow  habitually  and  to  believe  they 
ought  to  do  so.  Over  this  nucleus  of  forceful  relations  play  the 
expansive  emotions  and  impulses,  but  the  nucleus  often  shows 
through.  Fathers  and  mothers  object  to  their  children  becoming 
too  companionable.  They  give  as  a  reason  that  it  will  spoil  their 
discipline,  but  this  is  more  a  recognition  and  statement  of  the 
fundamental  forceful  relation  than  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  their  objection.  Employers  dislike  to  have  their  workmen  too 
familiar  with  them.  I  have  sometimes  detected  in  distinguished 
and  cultured  men  traces  of  resentment  of  naive  friendliness  on 
the  part  of  young  people  with  whom  they  were  conversing,  in  a 
college-alumni  gathering,  where  all  were  for  a  moment  on  equal 
footing. 

Each  instinctive  or  impulsive  act  in  an  instinct-  or  impulse- 
center  is  a  reaction  to  one  or  more  stimuli  or  symbols.  That  is, 
we  have  a  "subjective-objective"*^  phenomenon.  The  method 
of  treating  the  objective  side  of  such  phenomena  depends  on 
whether  we  approach  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  science 
of  wealth  or  the  science  of  motives.  If  from  the  latter,  goods 
are  treated  as  stimuli  and  symbols  of  instincts  and  impulses  and 
as  objects  of  rational  desire.  For  instance,  under  the  impulse  of 
domination,  men  seek  bodily  strength,  wealth,  political  office; 
women  seek  beauty,  wealth,  social  position.  The  observation  and 
classification  of  symbols  constitutes  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
fascinating  chapters  in  the  study  of  motives  and  proves  that  imi- 
tation cannot  be  understood  apart  from  its  springs  in  the  feeling 
and  cognitive  processes. 

Habitualized  impulses  are  ideaized  and  these  beliefs  overhang 

"  Parris,  Total  Utility  and  the  Economic  Judgment,  p.  74. 
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the  group  as  norms  of  conduct.^®  The  universality  of  funda- 
mental beliefs  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  are  ideaizations 
of  impulses  which  actuate  all  individuals  because  developed  out 
of  universal  instinct-processes.  The  universality  of  certain 
forms  of  social  organization  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they 
rest  on  these  universal  beliefs.  As  an  example  of  the  fact  that 
beliefs  and  types  of  organization  are  derived  phenomena  and 
change  when  their  instinctive  and  impulsive  bases  change,  note 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  idea  of  kinship  and  in 
the  organization  based  thereon.    Westermarck  writes : 

Kinship  ....  unsupported  by  local  proximity  ....  loses  much  of  its 
social  force  ....  If,  in  modern  society,  much  less  importance  is  attached 
to  kinship  than  at  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  relatives,  except  the  nearest,  have  little  communication  with  each 
other.  And  if,  as  Aristotle  observes,  friendship  between  kinsfolk  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  relationship,  it  does  so  in  the  first  instance 
on  account  of  the  varying  intimacy  of  their  mutual  intercourse.* 

That  is,  the  idea  of  kinship  and  the  outgrowing  forms  of 
social  organization,  the  latter  so  universally  similar  as  to  excite 
the  comment  of  Morgan,^  rest  on  the  instinctive  feelings  and 
reactions  made  possible  through  proximity  and  the  emotional 
and  impulsive  interchange  made  possible  through  communica- 
tion.   Remove  these  conditions  and  the  superstructure  falls. 

The  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  rested  upon 
the  belief  that  slavery  was  right  which  was  an  ideaization  of 
certain  habitual  emotions  and  impulses  centering  on  the  negro, 
among  which  were  the  emotion  of  contempt  for  him,  the  impulse 
to  use  him  in  the  service  of  the  acquisitive  impulse,  and  the  emo- 
tion of  hatred  toward  those  who  would  interfere.  When  the 
contrary  emotions  of  compassion  for  the  slave  and  indignation 
against  his  owner  and  the  impulse  of  resistance  against  the  slave- 
holder had  become  widespread  and  habitual  and  were  ideaized, 
the  belief  that  slavery  was  wrong  arose  and  this  belief,  opposed 
to  the  other,  precipitated  social  conflict.    The  institution  resting 

"Giddings.  "Social  Self-Control,"  PoHHcal  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXIV, 
No.  4* 

••  Westermarck,  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  Vol.  II,  pp.  202-4. 
^Ancient  Society,  pp.  296,  321. 
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Upon  the  one  belief  conflicted,  at  every  point,  with  the  institu- 
tional changes  suggested  by  the  other.  The  essential  cause  of 
the  conflict  was  the  opposition  of  the  two  beliefs  from  which, 
as  sources,  institutions  were  developed,  and,  as  premises,  argu- 
ments were  deduced.    As  Lincoln  said : 

Holding  as  they  do,  that  slavery  is  morally  right  and  socially  elevating, 
they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  it  as  a  legal 
right  and  a  social  blessing  nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any 
ground  save  our  conviction  that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all 
words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and 
should  be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object 
to  its  nationality,  its  universality;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist 
upon  its  extension.  All  they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it 
wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right  and  our  thinking  it  wrong  is  the  precise 
fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right  as  they 
do,  th€y  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  being  right; 
but  thinking  it  wrong  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them?  If  our  sense  of 
duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly  and  eflfcctively.** 

Passages  in  Lincoln's  speeches  show  that  he  recognized  the 
selective  eflfect  of  dispositional  emotions  in  deciding  which  of  the 
two  contradictory  beliefs  an  individual  should  hold.  Thus  he  said 
of  Douglas:  "I  suppose  the  institution  of  slavery  really  looks 
small  to  him.  He  is  so  put  up  by  nature  that  a  lash  upon  his  back 
would  hurt  him  but  a  lash  upon  anybody  else's  back  does  not 
hurt  him.''*2  Douglas'  crocodile  argument®^  shows  his  disposi- 
tional emotion  with  reference  to  the  negro  to  have  been  one  of 
contempt  rather  than  compassion,  while  Lincoln's  compassion 
for  the  negro  dates  from  his  visit  to  New  Orleans  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.®^  Westermarck  emphasizes  the  influence  of  emo- 
tion and  impulse  on  the  institution  of  slavery,  pointing  out  that, 

"  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "Cooper  Union  Address,"  Complete  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Gettysburg  Edition,  Vol.  V,  pp.  326,  327. 

•"Hapgood,  Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  148. 

*  Paraphrased  by  Lincoln,  it  was  as  follows :  "As  the  negro  is  to  the 
white  man,  so  is  the  crocodile  to  the  negro ;  and  as  the  negro  may  rightfully 
treat  the  crocodile  as  a  beast  or  a  reptile,  so  the  white  man  may  rightfully 
treat  the  negro  as  a  beast  or  a  reptile." — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  Works, 
Vol.  V,  p.  205. 

•*Hapgood,  Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  25. 
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where  slavery  has  existed  only  those  who  were  contemned  or 
hated,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  enslaved ;  objects  of  sympathetic 
emotion  and  impulse,  as  members  of  the  community,  were  not 
enslaved.'*  The  more  complete  the  absence  of  sympathetic  and 
the  more  intense  the  hostile  emotion  or  impulse  toward  the 
person  enslaved,  the  more  brutal  the  form  which  the  institution 
assumed.'* 

The  three-level  oscillation  theory  puts  our  knowledge  of 
motives  into  a  compact  form  which  enables  us  to  bring  it  to 
bear  upon  the  hypotheses  at  the  basis  of  the  special  social  sciences. 
It  suggests  a  criticism  of  the  economic  theory  of  consumption. 
Expositions  of  the  law  of  diminishing  utility  generally  make 
two  assumptions.  First,  they  assume  that  the  individual  balances 
the  satisfactions  to  be  derived  from  the  consumption  of  various 
goods  and  chooses  what  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Some 
individuals  do  balance  satisfactions — some  few,  but  the  majority 
do  not,  as  a  rule.  They  consume  the  things  suggested  to  their 
instincts  and  impulses,  either  the  things  suggested  by  their  class, 
or,  in  case  of  ambitious  individuals,  the  things  suggested  by  an 
upper  class,  avoiding  what  is  consumed  by  a  lower  class.'*^ 
Second,  it  is  assumed  that  man  balances  the  satisfactions  derived 
from  successive  increments  of  the  same  good  and  diminishes  his 
consumption  accordingly.  Satisfaction  may  diminish  with  every 
increment  consumed  and  at  the  same  time,  from  other  motives, 
the  consumption  of  the  good  may  increase.  The  choice  of  a 
good  is  a  reaction  to  so  many  different  motives  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  develop  together  the  science  of  motives  and  the  science 
of  goods.'®  The  failure  to  differentiate  these  two  fields  confuses 
our  economic  concepts.     For  instance,  economically,  goods  are 

•  Wcstcrmarck,  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  Vol.  I,  p.  674. 

**  Ibid.,  pp.  704,  705.  Wcstermarck  concludes  that,  in  explaining  the  causes 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  "the  influence  of  economic  conditions  ....  has 
perhaps  been  emphasized  too  much"  (p.  674).  That  is,  other  impulses  as  well 
as  the  impulse  to  use  the  negro  in  acquiring  wealth  must  be  considered,  for 
this  impulse  would  be  served  equally  well  by  enslaving  members  of  the  same 
community  as  by  enslaving  members  of  another  community. 

•^  Williams,  An  American  Town,  chaps,  vi-ix. 

**  For  an  able  presentation  of  the  opposite  view  see  Parris,  Total  Utility 
and  the  Economic  Judgment,  especially  pp.  8,  74-100. 
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bundles  of  utilities,  but,  psychologically,  they  are  such  only  to 
those  who  discern  and  estimate  the  different  utilities.'® 

The  theory  of  motives  suggests  also  a  criticism  of  the  pro- 
ductivity theory  of  wages.  This  theory  implicitly  if  not  explicitly 
assumes  first,  that,  under  perfect  competition,  a  workman  will 
work  himself  into  that  occupation  in  which  he  is  at  his  highest 
productive  power ;  second,  that,  in  this  occupation,  he  will  receive 
as  wages  the  total  product  of  his  labor  and  that,  therefore,  his 
wages  are  a  measure  of  his  efficiency.  My  criticism  of  this 
theory  relates  to  the  concepts  of  productivity  and  efficiency. 
First,  as  to  productivity.  Let  us  suppose  that,  when  driving  over 
a  prairie  road  with  stretches  of  waving  corn  on  either  side,  one 
comes  occasionally  to  unimproved  land  grown  to  prairie  grass. 
Of  such  land  one  would  say  that,  though  its  product  represented 
its  productivity  as  a  hayfield  under  pioneer  conditions,  this  figure 
fell  short  of  its  highest  productivity.  Just  so,  by  the  highest 
productivity  of  a  laborer,  we  mean  that  productivity  which 
results  from  such  investment  in  him  of  capital  in  industrial  train- 
ing and  other  conditions  of  productive  power  that  the  last  in- 
crement of  capital  just  pays  the  market  rate  of  interest.  But  the 
productivity  of  the  laborer  never  reaches  this  point  because  the 
entrepreneur  is  not  sure  that  the  laborer  in  whom  he  invests 
capital,  in  the  form  of  industrial  training,  for  instance,  will  stay 
with  him  so  that  he  will  receive  the  interest  on  his  investment.''^ 
The  result  is  that  the  capital  which  is  actually  invested  in  indus- 
trial training  is  capital  on  which  he  expects  a  speculative  rate  of 
interest  so  that  the  investment  of  increments  of  capital  in  indus- 
trial training  is  not  carried  so  far  as  the  investment  of  capital  in 

••  In  passing  through  a  store  the  members  of  my  groups  very  often  "take 
a  fancy"  to  this  and  that  article;  then  this  instinctive  or  impulsive  fancy  may 
or  may  not  be  inhibited  by  an  estimation  of  the  utilities  of  the  article.  In  the 
same  way,  falling  in  love  often  means  taking  a  fancy  to  this  or  that  boy  or  girl, 
which  instinctive  or  impulsive  fancy  may  or  may  not  be  inhibited  by  an  esti- 
mation of  the  qualities  of  the  object  of  regard.  Thus,  the  motives  displayed  in 
the  choice  of  a  good  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  displayed  in  the  choice 
of  a  mate  so  that  the  theory  of  the  consumption  of  wealth  seems  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  science  of  motives. 

"  117th  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  p.  385. 
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improving  land.  Therefore,  under  the  competitive  system,  the 
productivity  of  labor  can  never  reach  the  point  of  greatest 
productivity. 

The  second  criticism  is  of  the  concept,  efficiency.  Though 
wages  include  the  whole  product  of  labor,  yet  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily measure  efficiency  because  product  is  not  a  measure  of 
efficiency.  The  product  is  simply  what  is  produced  and  we  can- 
not determine  its  relation  to  efficiency  or  even  to  highest 
productivity  until  we  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  degree  to 
which  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  laborer.  How  far,  by 
investment  of  capital  in  wise  feeding  and  lodging,  has  the  laborer 
been  raised  toward  the  point  of  maximum  energy  and  power  of 
attention  ?  How  far,  by  investment  of  capital  in  industrial  train- 
ing, has  he  been  raised  toward  the  point  of  maximum  skill  ?^^ 
Even  if  an  industry  were  monopolized  so  that  workmen  could 
find  only  one  employer  for  their  skill  and  the  employer  were, 
therefore,  reasonably  sure  of  their  remaining  with  him,  still  he 
would  always  be  choosing  the  alternative  of  employing  more 
laborers  or  investing  capital  in  those  already  employed.  That  is, 
even  if  laborers  were  at  their  highest  productivity,  they  would 
not  necessarily  have  reached  their  highest  efficiency.^  ^     This 

"  Of  the  relative  importance  of  energy,  power  of  attention,  or  sagacity 
and  skill,  Professor  Marshall  says :  "What  makes  the  workers  of  one  town  or 
country  more  efficient  than  those  of  another  is  chiefly  a  superiority  in  general 
sagacity  and  energy  which  is  not  specialized  to  any  one  trade." — Principles  of 
Economics^  p.  286. 

"Professor  Henry  L.  Moore,  starting  with  Marshall's  vague  idea  of  effi- 
ciency {Principles  of  Economics,  pp.  121,  27 2,  286,  630,  631),  brilliantly  works 
out  a  statistical  demonstration  of  the  differential  law  of  wages  which  involves 
the  distinction  here  made  between  efficiency  and  productivity  ("The  Efficiency 
Theory  of  Wages,"  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  XV.  p.  571  ;  "The  Differential  Law 
of  Wages,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  December,  1907).  Pro- 
fessor Moore  deals  not  with  mental  elements  but  with  wage-rates.  He  starts, 
however,  with  the  hjrpothesis  that  the  "general  sagacity  and  energy  among 
laborers,  which  is  itself  a  balance  of  efficiency  determined  by  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  qualities,  follows  the  Gaussian  Law."  This  hypothesis  rests  on  the 
results  of  a  study  made  by  Pearson,  based  on  measurements  and  observations  of 
upward  of  1,000  Cambridge  graduates  and  over  5,000  school  children,  prov- 
ing that  the  distribution  of  mental  qualities  follows  the  Gaussian  Curve  (Karl 
Pearson,  Biometrika,  Vol.  V,  p.  105).  The  point  is  that  Professor  Moore,  in 
his  correlation,  treats  productivity  and  efficiency  as  distinct  concepts,  the  former 
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concept  of  highest  efficiency  seems  to  me  to  lie  outside  the  field 
of  an  economics  which  makes  the  entrepreneur  function  central 
in  theory.  What  answer  can  economics  give  to  the  question,  At 
what  point  should  the  state  step  in  and  provide  the  laborer  with 
those  means  of  increasing  his  energy,  power  of  attention,  and 
skill  which  are  denied  him  by  economic  limitations?  Or  to  the 
question,  On  what  principle  may  a  wise  balance  be  maintained 
between  training  in  economic  efficiency  and  training  in  citizenship 
and  culture  ?  For  an  answer  to  such  problems  must  we  not  look 
to  a  theory  of  social  motives? 


Alvan  a.  Tenny,  Columbia  University 

As  those  of  you  who  have  read  Professor  Williams'  book  An  Ameri- 
can Town  already  known,  he  made  in  that  work  no  mean  contribution  to 
sociology  by  intensive  field-work.  The  psychological  analyses  in  that  mono- 
graph were  very  favorably  received  by  reviewers.  Moreover,  in  that  work 
the  facts  behind  the  analyses  were  given  in  full.  A  careful  statistical  basis 
made  the  theories  more  than  mere  h3rpotheses.  Theory  thus  rested  upon 
such  a  substantial  basis  of  fact  in  the  monograph  that  it  was  natural  to 
expect  an  equally  convincing  piece  of  work  in  the  present  paper.  As  it 
stands  now,  however,  the  theory  of  social  motive  outlined  by  Professor 
Williams  this  afternoon  must  be  regarded  as  containing  suggestive  hypothe- 
ses and  ideas  rather  than  established  fact. 

Attempts  to  verify  hypotheses  by  the  method  which  Professor  Williams 
uses,  moreover,  are  subject  to  the  possibility  of  serious  error.  For  the 
method  of  studying  motive  by  observation  of  conduct  has  difficulties  quite 
as  hard  to  overcome  as  has  the  legal  method  of  taking  testimony  or  the 
laboratory  method  of  discovering  physiological  reactions  that  various  stimuli 
produce.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  attribute  a  given  action  to  a  wrong 
motive.  For  example:  when  a  child  I  was  doubtless  thought  instinctively 
cruel  because  I  pulled  off  the  wings  of  flies.  In  reahty  I  hated  to  see  the 
maid  kill  them  and  so  caught  as  many  as  I  could,  took  them  out  of  the 
house  and  pulled  their  wings  off  in  order  that  they  might  not  fly  back  and 
be  killed  by  the  maid.     Not  knowing  that  pulling  off  their  wings  meant  a 

resting  on  statistics  of  wages,  the  latter  on  statistics  of  mental  and  moral 
qualities.  He  makes  use  of  Pearson's  study  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
of  children  and  students,  there  being  no  such  study  of  the  distribution  of 
efficiency-qualities  among  the  laborers  in  any  industry.  But  Professor  Pearson's 
investigation  proves  that  such  a  study  could  be  made  and  that  these  studies 
must  be  kept  distinct  from  studies  of  wages,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  more 
important  conclusion  than  that  "the  laborer  gets  what  he  gets." 
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miserable  death,  could  I  have  acted  in  a  manner  more  truly  altruistic  in 
motive  or  better  calculated  to  accomplish  my  good  purposes?  When  I 
realized  that  the  flies  became  helpless  I  ceased  to  pull  their  wings  off  and 
liberated  them  without  mutilation.  The  original  mutilation  itself  was  in 
reality  sympathetic  and  on  the  basis  of  my  knowledge  at  that  time,  rational; 
it  appeared  cruel  and  instincive. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  Professor  Williams  has  not  indicated 
more  specifically  in  this  paper  the  methods  he  has  employed  to  avoid  mis- 
interpretation of  motive. 

That  Professor  Williams  is  right  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  dis- 
covering the  exact  part  played  by  feeling  in  social  activity,  no  one  will  deny. 
His  interesting  suggestion  moreover  that  there  are  three  fundamental  moods 
— the  forceful,  the  expansive,  and  the  agitative — that  there  is  regularity  in 
the  occurrence  of  these  moods  and  that  this  regularity  or  oscillation,  as  he 
terms  it,  is  correlated  with  oscillation  in  the  environment  is  an  hypothesis 
that  certainly  cannot  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  careful  testing. 

This  hypothesis,  however,  together  with  the  theory  that  these  three 
moods  modify  cognition  and  therefore  vitally  affect  the  impulsive  or  the 
rational  character  of  social  action  can  be  tested,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the 
purely  observational  method.  If  the  environment  really  does  modify  moods 
with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  if  it  does  affect  the  impulsive  or 
rational  character  of  social  action  with  regularity  then  tabulation  of  the 
reactions  to  the  regularly  recurring  stimuli  of  the  environment  and  the 
application  of  the  usual  statistical  methods  will  bring  out  correlation.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  the  irregularities  in  mood  pro- 
duced by  such  complex  stimuli  as  even  relatively  simple  weather  conditions 
is  not  inconsiderable.  When  one  reflects  that  effects  of  occupations,  length 
of  the  working-day,  type  of  amusements,  and  a  hundred  other  social 
stimuli  all  complicate  the  question  the  difficulty  of  Professor  Williams' 
task  may  to  some  extent  be  realized.  It  is  evidently  wise  to  begin  the 
verification  of  his  hypotheses  by  study  of  relatively  simple  social  conditions 
and  not  as  yet  to  employ  them  in  the  explanation  of  complex  social 
relations. 

Whether  at  the  present  time  it  is  advisable  for  the  sociologist  to  do 
more  than  apply  the  purely  observational  method  to  social  facts,  whether 
he  should  now  undertake  to  separate  the  exact  roles  of  instinct  and  feeling 
in  both  individual  and  social  action — as  Professor  Williams  seems  to  have 
attempted,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  questionable.  The  genetic  psychologists  have 
recently  undertaken  the  task  of  studying  instincts  by  the  experimental 
method  and  we  may  expect,  very  soon,  from  such  men  as  Thorndike, 
Yerkes,  Hobhouse,  and  their  school,  a  much  more  careful  analysis  of  in- 
stinct than  has  yet  been  made.  Until  the  analysis  is  made,  however,  this 
sociologist  might  perhaps  profit  by  the  proverbial  advice  given  to  the  shoe- 
maker. 
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It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  when  Professor  Williams  turns  from 
his  theory  of  personality,  which  he  regards  merely  as  introductory,  and 
when  he  presents  the  theory  of  social  forces  which  he  has  promised,  the 
importance  of  that  portion  of  his  paper  which  deals  with  the  relation  of 
the  emotions  to  instinct  will  appear  more  definitely.  In  conclusion  I  may 
add  that  if  Professor  Williams  had  defined  his  terms  clearly  I  might,  per- 
haps, have  avoided  whatever  misinterpretation  of  his  theory  he  may  detect 
in  my  criticism. 


Henry  Raymond  Mussey,  Columbia  University 

I  shall  speak  only  of  Professor  Williams'  two  criticisms  of  the  econo- 
mists. He  objects  to  the  marginal-utility  theorist's  alleged  assumption  that 
men  act  from  a  nice  balancing  of  utilities  in  consumption,  rather  than 
from  impulse,  imitation,  anything  except  rational  calculation.  I  should  be 
willing  to  accept  this  criticism  as  a  protest  against  a  highly  deductive 
method  of  economic  study,  based  on  an  incomplete  psychology.  No  econo- 
mist in  his  senses  imagines  that  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  for  example, 
represent  truly  rational  choice  on  the  part  of  its  devotees.  But  from  the 
days  of  Ricardo  down,  economists  have  found  a  convenient  starting-point 
in  the  assumption  contrary  to  fact  of  a  man  engaged  simply  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  utilities,  and  then  have  gone  serenely  ahead  forgetting  the  correc- 
tions required  by  their  original  incomplete  assumption,  though  they  have 
usually  been  ready  enough  to  admit  them  when  reminded  of  it.  This 
besetting  sin  of  the  economist  theorist  justifies  Professor  Williams'  protest. 

The  second  criticism  is  directed  against  the  productivity  theorists  for  a 
shifting  and  unscientific  use  of  the  term  "efficiency."  I  should  not  care  to 
be  set  to  defend  the  productivity  theory,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  see  wherein 
Professor  Williams'  theory  of  motives  impeaches  the  current  use  of  this 
word.  So  far  as  mere  terminology  goes,  "efficiency  of  labor"  appears  to 
me  to  have  in  the  mouths  of  the  productivity  theorists  a  definite,  if  unfor- 
tunate, meaning,  namely,  the  power  of  labor  to  produce  wealth  under  any 
given  set  of  conditions.  Change  either  the  quality  of  labor  or  the  external 
conditions,  and  you  change  the  efficiency  of  labor.  More  skilful  labor, 
better  land,  improved  machinery,  all  alike  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor  in 
this  sense.  It  would  be  desirable  in  my  opinion,  to  limit  the  term  "efficiency" 
to  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  laborer,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
and  to  use  some  other  term,  such  as  "productivity,"  to  cover  the  whole 
complex  of  circumstances,  both  internal  and  external,  which  determine  his 
output.  Thus  we  should  say  that  the  productivity  of  a  day's  labor  is  greater 
on  a  prairie  farm  than  on  a  New  England  hill  farm,  because  it  is  expended 
on  better  land,  though  the  efficiency  of  labor  be  the  same.  We  should  say 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  intelligent  and  trained  worker  is  greater  than  that 
of   the   stupid   and   untrained,   irrespective  of   the   conditions   under   which 
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they  work.  "Efficiency"  has  doubtlesss  been  used  to  cover  both  these  mean- 
ings, but  the  confusion  is  not  peculiar  to  adherents  of  the  productivity 
theory,  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  distinguished 
protagonist  of  that  theory. 

Professor  Williams  maintains  that  under  our  system  of  privately  owned 
capital,  the  laborer  almost  never  reaches  his  highest  efficiency — using  that 
term  apparently  in  the  internal  sense  above  suggested — because  the  capitalist 
cannot  be  sure  of  realizing  on  an  investment  of  capital  put  into  educating  a 
free  labor  as  he  can  on  that  spent  on  a  slave  or  a  machine.  In  other 
words,  an  insufficient  proportion  of  the  social  income  is  invested  in  the 
training  of  ordinary  workers  to  raise  them  to  their  highest  potential 
eflkiency.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  To  bring  in  an  endless  stream  of  for- 
eign cheap  laborers,  and  to  invest  surplus  income,  not  in  their  education,  but 
in  machinery  and  natural  resources,  would  appear  to  be  the  most  rapid  way 
of  increasing  the  income  of  the  capitalist,  whatever  be  its  effect  on  social 
income  and  well-being.  The  practical  conclusion,  laying  aside  all  questions 
of  more  fundamental  changes  in  distribution,  is  that  a  democratic  society 
must  in  self-defense  take  more  and  more  of  the  social  income  in  taxes  for 
the  support  of  free  public  education,  and  that  it  must  set  such  minimum 
educational  standards  and  must  develop  such  a  system  of  public-school 
training  as  will  give  to  each  child  a  reasonable  chance  of  attaining  his 
maximum  possible  efficiency,  both  economic  and  civic. 
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The  study  of  Homeric  religion  cannot  well  be  disassociated 
from  the  study  of  Homeric  society  in  general.  Scarcely  another 
factor  in  societal  life  is  so  all-pervasive  in  its  influence  as  is  the 
system  of  beliefs  that  develop  out  of  man's  relations  with  his 
"imaginary  environment";  no  religion  can  be  studied  to  much 
purpose  apart  from  the  scrutiny  of  its  setting  in  the  general 
societal  order.  Further,  a  good  many  of  the  points  upon  which 
I  shall  touch  apply  just  as  aptly  to  the  general  study  of  Homer 
as  they  do  to  the  specific  topic  of  Homeric  religion.  These  con- 
siderations must  serve  as  an  apology,  if  one  is  thought  to  be 
needed,  for  the  fact  that  this  essay  seems  largely  to  ignore  the 
precise  theme  set  before  it.  What  I  have  found  myself  writing 
— after  the  end  is  reached  and  the  time  has  come  to  think  of  a 
banning — is  a  series  of  reflections  upon  the  study  of  Homer, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  Homeric  religion,  and  never,  I  trust, 
without  some  evident  applicability  to  it. 

It  should  also  be  said,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  Homeric 
evidence,  so  far  as  this  essay  is  concerned,  means  the  evidence 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  whole  matter  of  the  time- 
relation  as  between  the  data  of  classical  archaeology  and  those 
of  the  epics  is  dubious  enough  to  g^ve  the  discreet  layman  pause. 
And  the  "Homeric  Age"  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  a  sufficiently 
rich  and  definite  culture-epoch  to  reward  any  effort  that  soci- 
ologists may  choose  to  put  upon  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  study  of  Homer  is 
profitable  to  the  real  scientist  whose  interest  lies  in  the  life  and 
evolution  of  human  society — and  it  is,  in  any  case,  an  enticing 
study  by  reason  of  the  character  of  its  materials.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  little  outside  of  the  scientific  order  to  reveal  a  weakness  for 
data  presented  in  attractive  form;  but  if  the  mood  of  the  investi- 
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gator  counts  for  anything  in  his  results,  certainly  it  is  a  stimu- 
lating change  to  deal  now  and  then  with  documents  whose  beauty 
of  form  and  general  aesthetic  and  human  interest  tempt  one  to 
press  a  little  farther  after  it  is  time  to  stop,  to  reread,  or  even 
to  do  a  little  memorizing. 

But,  to  dismiss  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  to  take  up  in 
orthodox  style  the  matter  of  profitableness  of  materials,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Homeric  data  are,  in  their  way,  unique.  Here 
are  a  quantity  and  a  quality  of  information  concerning  a  fairly 
definable  epoch  of  the  far  past  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match. 
Few  masses  of  l^endary  material  are  so  large,  and  still  fewer 
afford  any  approach  to  the  consecutiveness  and  consistency  here 
manifested.  And  the  quality  also  is  particularly  high  because  of 
the  complete  unconsciousness  with  which  such  information  is 
given,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  sacerdotal  or  other  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  recounting  agency.  Where  in  other  legendary  ma- 
terial the  priest  or  the  flatterer  of  the  gjeat  is  in  constant  evi- 
dence— ^where  the  sociologist  gets  meager  pickings  out  of  fulsome 
adorations  of  the  gods  or  equally  fulsome  adulations  of  men — 
in  Homer  appears  a  panorama,  in  some  respects  altogether 
modem  in  its  objectiveness,  of  the  humble  as  well  as  the  exalted 
life  of  the  day.  And  a  rare  distinction  of  Homer  is  that  in  his 
portrayal  of  his  time  we  see  how  the  contact  of  two  unequally 
advanced  civilizations  looks  from  "below."  Apparently,  also, 
the  two  tales,  probably  because  of  their  national  and  partially 
holy  character,  have  been  subjected  to  relatively  little  tampering. 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  others  which  are  implicit  in  them,  or 
are  of  minor  importance,  the  Homeric  material  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  social  scientist.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  these 
contentions  to  realize  that,  but  for  the  existence  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  we  should  be  left  considerably  more  in  the  dark  respect- 
ing those  significant  earlier  phases  of  the  very  civilization  of 
which  we  of  the  western  world  are  the  direct  heirs.* 

Further —  and  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  I  wish  to  give  some- 
what more  of  attention — this  entire  mass  of  material  is  removed 

^Certain  of  these  ideas  and  considerations  were  developed  by  the  author  *n 
an  essay  entitled  "Sociology  and  Homer/'  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
ioT  July,  1903* 
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almost  wholly  from  the  sphere  of  those  influences  which  tend  to 
perturb  the  scientific  judgment ;  it  is  of  far  away  and  long  ago, 
and  can  be  viewed  by  most  of  us  perfectly  objectively,  as  ob- 
jectivity goes.  A  great  many  cannot  so  view  the  Bible;  and  as 
we  approach  our  own  age,  the  subjective  element  cannot  but 
enter,  whether  we  will  or  no,  in  a  progressively  increasing  d^^ee. 
Science — ^and  social  science  is  no  exception — succeeds  best  when 
it  works  in  materials  from  which  their  own  nature,  or  time,  or 
distance  has  removed  all  contemporaneity  except  that  which 
exists  in  almost  impersonal  form  in  the  essential  likenesses  of 
human  experiences  and  destinies.  In  working  with  such  ma- 
terials the  investigator  can  more  readily  attain  atmosphere, 
distance,  perspective,  detachment,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
called.  He  is  not  summoned  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  self- 
same instances  to  which  it  is  then  proposed  to  apply  those  conclu- 
sions; nor  to  work  in  the  turmoil  of  contemporary  passions, 
sympathies,  and  animosities.  There  is  little  chance  for  the  emo- 
tions to  get  in  and  warp  the  work  of  the  intellect.  For  these 
reasons  labor  carried  on  amidst  this  style  of  material  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  beginner,  that  he  may  get  started  aright;  and 
even  to  the  older  student,  that  he  may  apply  to  himself  a  cor- 
rective. Studies  of  this  nature  approach  the  type  of  those 
which  are  pursued  by  natural  scientists  and  historians;  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  a  social  scientist  should  not  lose  a  sense  of 
their  value.  In  any  case,  sociology  has  never  incurred  the  ridi- 
cule of  true  scientists  because  of  its  actual  labors  over  materials 
dispassionately  viewed  and  objectively  treated;  it  is  half-baked 
theorizing  over  contemporary  conditions,  wholesale  pretensions 
with  no  basis  in  actual  demonstration,  that  have  done  the  science 
the  most  menacing  disservice.  So  hard  it  is  to  be  Ol3mipian  in 
the  present  age  that  anyone  might  be  excused  for  going  back  to 
Olympus  for  a  breath  of  its  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  that  the  social  scientist  can 
hardly  scan  his  Homeric  evidence  otherwise  than  in  a  detached 
and  dispassionate  way.  But  there  have  been  students  of  Homer 
who  could  not  take  this  attitude ;  and  it  may  be  worth  the  while 
to  indicate  the  damage  which  this  incapacity  has  done  to  their 
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labors  on  Homer.    Here  is,  of  course,  a  case  of  the  subjective 
or  biased  standpoint.    With  some  classical  scholars  it  has  been 
as  impossible  to  pass  an  impartial  judgment  upon  the  classics  as 
it  would  be  for  a  very  pious  Moslem  to  criticize  the  Koran.    I 
need  not  develop  this  proposition  as  a  general  one.    In  respect  to 
Homer  the  most  startling  illustration  is  that  afforded  by  one 
who  was,  in  some  respects,  a  very  great  man — the  English  states- 
man, Gladstone.     A  classical  scholar  of  renown  once  remarked 
to  me  that  it  would,  in  many  respects,  have  been  better  for 
Homeric  scholarship  if  Gladstone  had  never  written.     The  ab- 
surdities into  which  his  undiscriminating  love  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  Homer,  combined  with  his  stiff  Christian  orthodoxy,  were 
able  to  lead  this  man,  were  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  better- 
known  ineptitudes  of  his,  which  were  impaled  and  labeled  for  the 
world  by  Huxley.  But  other  classical  authorities,  while  under  no 
such  thoroughgoing  prepossession,  have  been  led  to  oppose  Hom- 
eric interpretations  which  ran  counter  to  an  ideal  that  lay  in  their 
own  minds,  and  which  was  rooted  in  the  perhaps  involuntary  de- 
termination to  view  the  loved  past  with  the  eyes  of  the  present, 
and  to  make  its  mores  fit  our  own.     They  have  said  that  such 
and  such  a  distasteful  interpretation  "need  not"  be  accepted,  when 
the  only  visible  grounds  for  non-acceptation  lay  in  the  humor  of 
the  reader,  that  is,  depended  upon  whether  a  pre-conceived  ideal 
of  Homer  was  thereby  to  be  injured  or  not.     From  such  a  pre- 
disposed viewpoint  it  is  of  course  next  to  impossible  to  admit 
such  evidence  as  that  of  survivals — evidence  as  to  an  antecedent 
stage  of  lower  culture  or  savagery — which  at  bottom  means  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  deny  that  society  is  an  evolutionary  product 
In  fact,  there  must  exist,  for  one  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  a  strong 
tendency  forthwith  to  adopt  a  picturesque  interpretation,  if  there 
is  one ;  and  of  old  the  human  imagination  has  been  able  to  invest 
with  roseate  hue  whatever  it  chose  thus  to  exalt.    It  is  this  tend- 
ency which  helped  to  produce  the  welter  of  nonsense  about  the 
Morgenroth  and  other  tenuous  abstractions  generally  associated 
with  the  name  of  Max  Miiller.    It  is  the  presence  of  this  sort  of 
prepossession,   combined  with  what   sometimes   amounts  to  a 
studied  indifference  to  the  results  of  anthropological  investiga- 
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tion,  that  renders  the  antecedent  labors  of  classical  scholars  of 
such  small  avail  to  the  student  of  societal  evolution.  Unques- 
tionably the  philologists  have  perfected  a  method  that  the  younger 
sciences  might  well  emulate;  the  late  Edward  G.  Bourne  once 
told  me  that  he  derived  his  historical  method — ^a  method 
peculiarly  effective  in  many  ways,  as  historical  and  other 
students  will  bear  witness — largely  from  a  study  of  the  phil- 
ologists' procedure.  But  when  the  classical  philologist  of  the 
past  came  to  deal  with  aspects  other  than  the  linguistic,  he 
often  left  his  good  process  behind  him.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  social  scientist  who  studies  the  classics  for  what  they  may 
have  to  tell  about  the  evolution  of  social  forms  and  institutions, 
must  expect  but  little  aid,  except  in  the  matter  of  detail,  from 
those  who  went  before.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  study 
of  the  classics  is  good  training  for  the  sociologist;  he  is  simply 
obliged  to  deal  with  original  material,  and  to  exercise  critical 
judgment  at  every  step.  That  he  may  make  many  errors,  and 
prove  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  classical  scholars,  is  a  matter 
of  course,  and  also  of  small  consequence.  As  the  President  of  this 
Society  has  often  confided  to  some  of  Us,  in  the  privacy  of  the 
classroom,  "You've  got  to  find  out  where  it  isn't  before  you  find 
out  where  it  is." 

One  of  the  prime  values  of  Homeric  study,  a  sense  of  which 
has  grown  upon  me  as  time  has  passed,  is  the  splendid  practice 
which  it  gives  one  in  distinguishing  what  you  must  not  believe, 
and  what  you  need  not  believe,  from  what  you  are  obliged  to 
believe.  A  sociologist,  of  all  persons,  signs  his  scientific  death- 
warrant  when  he  gets  to  be  credulous ;  of  all  scientists  the  sociolo- 
gist is  precisely  the  one  who  most  stands  in  need  of  a  scientifically 
suspicious  mind.  I  firmly  believe  that  no  other  single  branch  of 
study  is  so  well  calculated  to  sophisticate  a  man  concerning  those 
general  aspects  of  social  life  in  which  vague  a  priori  reasoning 
and  irrational  emotion  are  taking  refuge,  as  that  which  Spencer 
set  upon  its  feet  and  called  "sociology."  Such  a  study  opens  a 
man's  eyes  to  many  things,  and  it  teaches  him  a  tolerance  which 
should  enable  him  to  keep  his  head  amidst  the  flow  of  emotion 
and  the  clash  of  interests.     H  he  can  get  the  habit  of  thatige 
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Skepsis,  it  is  not  likely  to  leave  him  at  a  pinch ;  and  the  place  to 
acquire  the  habit  is  in  the  impersonal  and  unemotional  laboratory 
or  quiet  study.  All  this  seems  a  good  way  from  Homer ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  study  of  Homer  calls  for  a  considerable 
exercise  of  the  critical  faculty.  The  Greek  mind  was  a  lively  and 
elusive  one  as  far  back  as  we  can  follow  it;  and  the  study  of 
Homer  well  teaches  the  lesson  that  one  must  not  be  so  ready  to 
believe  what  he  is  deliberately  told,  as  what  he  is  able  to  find  un- 
consciously revealed.  To  take  a  familiar  instance :  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  quarreled;  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Athena  came  down  from  Olympus  and 
"seized  the  son  of  Peleus  by  his  yellow  locks";  but  one  must 
gather  from  this  first  book  of  the  Iliad  practically  the  whole  Hom- 
eric theory  of  disease  and  its  treatment.  One  learns  to  differenti- 
ate the  theme,  which  the  hearer  was  meant  to  believe,  and  which 
was  doctored  up  to  his  taste,  from  the  setting,  unconsciously  given 
as  the  necessary  framework  upon  which  to  develop  a  deal  of 
romancing.  This  sort  of  CQol-headed  and  dispassionate  critical 
judgment  is  a  thing,  I  say,  which  the  sociologist  must  get,  if  he 
is  to  be  worth  much  to  (and  so  gain  recognition  from)  his  gen- 
eration ;  and  I  believe  that  he  must  lay  the  foundation  of  it — such 
is  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  human  intellect  as  against  the 
emotions — in  the  sort  of  objective  investigation  of  which  the 
study  of  legendary  materials  forms  a  notable  example. 

Certainly  also  the  study  of  Homeric  society  and  religion  will 
restrain  a  student  from  the  tendency  to  adopt  and  cling  to  cut- 
and-dried  classifications  and  categories,  for,  as  we  shall  see, 
Homeric  social  phenomena  clearly  break  through  and  escape  all 
strict  and  exclusive  norms  of  societal  evolution. 

Having  cleared  away  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  study 
of  Homeric  life,  and  so  of  Homeric  religion,  we  may  now  seek 
to  scan  the  religious  system  by  itself,  from  some  of  the  favorite 
viewpoints  of  the  academic  sociologist.  First  of  all,  this  system 
is  distinctly  consistent  as  a  whole  with  the  other  societal  forms 
of  the  age,  thus  justifying  the  rule  that  the  folkways,  with  the 
institutions  developed  from  out  the  matrix  which  they  form. 
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show  a  strain  toward  compatibility  among  themselves.*  The 
industrial  organization  is  in  transition  between  the  cattle-raising 
and  the  agricultural  modes :  the  ox  is  the  standard  of  value  and 
the  chief  sacrificial  offering;  wealth  is  reckoned  in  cattle  rather 
than  in  anything  else ;  and  yet  agriculture  is  flourishing,  the  exist- 
ence of  good  farming  land  un worked  is  a  condition  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  bread  is  one  of  the  staple  foods.  The  system  of 
property-holding  is  in  accord  with  this  status  of  the  industrial 
org^ization;  property  in  land  is  still  of  no  more  than  rudi- 
mentary development,  only  the  king  and  the  shrine  possessing  a 
"piece-cut-out"  (  t^^uvo^  )  ;  land-tenure  is  approaching,  through 
a  quasi-feudal  form,  the  stage  of  private  holdings.  The  family 
organization  rests  upon  wife-purchase  and  "juridic  monogamy," 
and,  as  befits  this  stage  of  the  arts,  is  strongly  patriarchal.  In- 
heritance shows  progress  toward  the  system  of  primogeniture. 
The  military  system  is  distinctly  barbaric,  though  the  grosser 
practices,  such  as  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  are  coming  under 
the  disapproval  of  the  gods,  which  shows  that  they  have  prac- 
tically passed  out  of  the  folkways.  However,  when  a  town  is 
captured,  the  men  are  killed,  and  what  advance  to  slavery  is 
found  has  to  do  only  with  women  and  children.  Class-distinc- 
tions based  upon  the  military  organization  are  normal;  on  the 
whole  the  scale  of  social  worth  follows  that  of  fighting  ability — 
the  king  must  be,  actually  or  through  a  fiction,  the  strongest 
warrior.  Government  is  monarchical  in  fact  and  also  in  theory — 
that  is,  it  is  a  prosperity-policy  for  the  society — but  the  power  of 
the  king  is  checked,  at  least  in  form,  through  a  council  of  nobles 
and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  It  rests  ultimately,  of  course, 
upon  a  public  approval  strong  and  general  enough  to  discounten- 
ance dethronement.  Law  is  still  mere  precedent,  and  the  personal 
righting  of  private  wrongs  is  the  rule,  although,  in  the  case  of 
the  taking  of  life,  retaliation  in  kind  is  yielding  to  commutation. 
Vengeance  may  be  visited  upon  the  family  or  community  of  the 
transgressor.  Evidently,  reviewed  along  these  general  lines,  the 
type  of  society  is  primitive.  Hence  we  should  not  look  for  a 
form  of  religion  that  should  be  more  than  primitive. 

'Sumner,  Folkways,  p.  5. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  Homeric  religion  is  distinctly  that.  First 
of  all,  it  is  animistic:  the  Homeric  idea  of  the  soul  is  the  stock 
idea  of  primitive  peoples,  and  is  rationalized  very  little,  if  at  all. 
The  psyche  is  the  inessential  double  of  the  individual — man, 
animal,  or  inanimate  thing — closely  connected  with  the  breath, 
capable,  before  its  crossing  of  the  restraining  stream,  of  appear- 
ing to  the  living  in  dreams,  and  so  on.  Fire,  water,  and  the  dog 
discharge  their  common  function  as  ghost-restrainers.  In  many 
respects  the  Homeric  ideas  of  the  soul  would  be  capable  of  align- 
ment with  those  of  the  Central  Africans  or  the  Malays.*  Further, 
the  Homeric  gods  are  clearly,  and  not  seldom  crassly,  anthropo- 
morphic; prayers  are  oral  bargains  and  sacrifices  their  consum- 
mation; cult-operations  are  heavy  and  exacting;  mortuary  cere- 
monies are  performed  with  the  scrupulous  primitive  attention  to 
detail;  dreams  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  invested  with 
deep  prophetic  portent;  such  prophecy  is  normally  implicitly 
relied  upon ;  oaths,  ordeals,  fetishes,*  and  the  rest  are  in  constant 
and  serious  evidence. 

I  hasten  to  add,  parenthetically,  that,  in  my  opinion,  very  little 
of  the  religious  system  is  not  indigenous.  There  are  certain 
striking  likenesses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  pseudo-knowledge 
about  the  form  and  construction  of  the  universe,  that  point  to 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian  borrowings ;  but  beyond  these,  the  contrasts 
presented  are  generally  far  more  striking  than  the  similarities; 
and  where  there  are  likenesses,  it  is  very  much  more  simple  to 
refer  them  to  parallelism  than  to  acculturation.  Practically  the 
only  agency  of  acculturation  in  those  days  was  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  while  they  were  very  eager,  as  befits  a  merchant-people,  to 
disperse  the  products  of  the  industrial  arts — and  the  results  of 

■Cf.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  I   201. 

*  Seymour's  statement  {Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,  pp.  40,  30a)  that  there 
are  no  fetishes  in  Homer,  seems  to  me  an  example  of  the  neglect  on  the  part  of 
classicists  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  ordinary  usage  of  a  special  science. 
I  do  not  see  how  anjrone  can  read  Spencer,  let  alone  Lippert,  and  still  deny  the 
existence  of  fetishes  in  Homer.  There  may  be  none  in  the  old  Portuguese  sense 
of  the  word ;  but  if  an  oak  tree  which  waa  consulted  to  discover  the  will  of  a 
god  is  not  a  fetish  in  the  scientific  sense  of  that  term,  then  the  whole  modern 
conception  must  be  challenged. 
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their  activities  along  this  line  are  plainly  to  be  made  out  in 
Homer — they  were  far  more  likely  to  conceal  their  religious 
views  or  adapt  themselves  to  the  religious  mores  of  prospective 
customers,  than  to  enter  even  the  outermost  border  of  the  mis- 
sionary field.  Seymour  thinks  that  any  originally  foreign  ele- 
ments in  the  Homeric  religious  system  have  become  so  thoroughly 
assimilated  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable.*  Looking  at  this 
matter  in  a  still  broader  way,  it  must  be  realized  that  all  religions 
of  this  early  time  were  much  alike,  remaining,  as  they  did,  so 
near  to  the  stock  primitive  form.  For  this  reason  they  were 
mutually  more  tolerant  than  religious  systems  could  be  under 
the  conditions  of  a  more  special  development.  It  was  only  with 
differentiation  and  "revelation"  to  chosen  peoples  that  a  sense 
of  superiority  and  inferiority,  calling  for  the  desirability  or 
enforcement  of  conformity,  could  come  into  being. 

Taking  Homeric  religion  to  be,  then,  an  indigenous  system, 
one  of  the  first  things  a  sociologist  wants  to  know  about  it  is  what 
it  can  tell  him  about  antecedent  stages  of  Greek  evolution.  What 
has  this  most  conservative  of  societal  factors  preserved  out  of 
the  past?  This  reconstruction  of  a  people's  past  from  the  study 
of  its  contemporary  religious  system — a  form  of  sociological 
method  developed  above  all  by  Lippert — can  easily  be  overdone, 
but,  with  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  sense,  its  yield  is  very 
interesting  and  important.  It  would  appear,  in  the  case  of 
Homer,  that  the  following  simpler  inferences  could  scarcely  be 
astray.  In  earlier  days,  goats,  sheep,  and  swine  were  tmder 
domestication  before  the  homed  cattle,  and  the  latter  before  the 
ass  and  horse ;  of  the  grains,  barley  preceded  wheat,  and  the  use 
of  honey  was  very  ancient,  as  would  be  supposed.  Salt  seems 
not  to  have  appeared  in  sacrifice,  and  so,  at  a  preceding  stage, 
was  apparently  unknown ;  and  in  one  case  where  barley  and  wine 
were  not  available  for  sacrifice,  tender  oak-leaves  and  water  were 
the  substitutes.    The  bow  was  the  older  and  obsolescent  weapon, 

•"However  much  the  early  Greeks  may  have  been  affected  by  the  religious 
beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  they 
so  assimilated  all  these  foreign  elements  that  these  can  no  longer  be  separated 
clearly  from  what  was  native." — Life  in  tht  Homeric  Age,  p.  395. 
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and  poison  was  used  on  the  arrows.  The  smith  was  the  oldest  of 
the  recognized  craftsmen.  The  divine  society  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, less  strongly  organized  and  less  "moral"  than  that  of  men. 
The  dog  must  once  have  been  more  closely  connected  with  the 
religious  system,  and  human  sacrifice  must  have  been  more  com- 
mon ;  less  humanity  must  have  been  shown  toward  the  conquered, 
in  the  mutilation  of  their  bodies,  etc.  Certain  parts  of  animals 
were  once  eaten,  which  came  later,  in  sacrifice,  to  be  only  cere- 
monially eaten  (tasted) ;  the  tongues  were  often  cast  into  the 
flames  imtouched.  The  date-palm  was  a  late  introduction  via  the 
priesthood— of  which  an  ascetic  variety  is  hinted  at.  Burial  at 
the  hearth,  in  caves,  and  on  mountains  is  indicated,  in  accord  with 
the  general  method  of  induction  developed  by  Spencer.  Possibly 
some  of  the  deities  had  once  been  animal-headed.    And  so  on. 

Naturally  cases  of  this  nature  have  been  interpreted  diversely, 
and  there  is  certainly  need  of  the  greatest  caution  both  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  science.  Says 
Seymour  :•  "The  killing  of  captives,  horses,  and  dogs  by  the  pyre 
of  Patroclus,  is  like  to  the  usages  of  some  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  but  the  analogies  should  not  be  pressed.  The  Trojan 
captives  seem  to  have  been  killed  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance" — not 
to  furnish  attendants  for  the  next  world.  On  the  third  day  of 
battle,  angry  because  of  the  death  of  Asius,  Deiphobus  kills  a 
Greek  and  says  that  Asius  even  in  going  to  the  home  of  Hades 
will  be  glad  in  soul,  since  Deiphobus  has  supplied  him  with  an 
escort  (TTo/ATrrfv,  N  416),  but  this  need  not  be  interpreted  liter- 
ally any  more  than  Romeo's  words  to  Tybalt,  "Mercutio's  soul  | 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads :  |  Either  thou  or  I  or  both 
must  go  with  him"  {Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  I.  131).  That  two 
dogs  are  killed  at  the  pyre  of  Patroclus,  just  as  two  dogs  attend 
Telemachus  when  he  goes  to  the  Ithacan  place  of  assembly,  may 
not  be  sigfnificant."  The  question  might  be,  however,  as  to 
whether  even  the  Shaksperean  quotation  may  not  hark  back  into 
some  "dark  backwood  and  abysm  of  time."  Some  would  even 
infer  back  from  this  slaying  of  captives  on  funeral  pyres  to  an 
antecedent  state  of  cannibalism. 

*Lt/r  in  the  Homeric  Age,  p.  480. 
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However,  granted  the  general  character  of  the  Homeric  re- 
ligious system,  and  passing  over  such  points  of  dispute  in  its 
interpretation,  there  appear  in  it  elements  as  seemingly  out  of 
place,  and  as  strikingly  modem  as  is  the  romantic  and  touching 
story  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  occurring  as  the  latter  does 
amidst  conditions  not  elsewhere  co-existent  with  the  development 
of  romantic  love.  It  is  these  touches  which  somewhat  justify 
the  partisans  of  Homer  in  their  wish  to  raise  the  Homeric  Age 
into  a  sort  of  modern  semi-Christian  status.  But  we  proceed 
to  our  cases  illustrative  of  the  divergence  of  the  Homeric  relig- 
ious system  from  the  type  to  be  expected.  It  has  been  said  in  the 
above  that  Homer  shows  the  primitive  stock  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul;  it  is  speeded  to  its  rest  in  truly  primitive  form,  and 
not  without  reminiscences  of  a  grosser  age  of  human  sacrifice. 
But  at  this  point  a  sharp  departure  from  general  usage  takes 
place;  there  is  no  ghost-cult  of  any  kind.  The  mortuary  cere- 
monies once  duly  completed,  the  ghosts  are  seen  no  more;  the 
attitude  of  the  living  to  the  undeified  dead  is  one  of  affectionate 
memory  merely,  as  it  might  be,  in  the  absence  of  belief  in  a  future 
reunion,  in  the  present  age.  There  was  really  no  ghost-fear  at 
all.  A  series  of  departures  from  cruder  usages,  of  which  this 
one  might  stand  as  a  type,  lend  to  Homeric  religion  a  character 
of  cheeriness  and  freedom  which  is  almost  unparalleled,  rela- 
tively to  the  stage  attained  by  Homeric  societal  development  in 
general. 

There  are,  further,  no  bad  spirits  in  Homer — spirits  with  a 
general  malevolent  power.  Hence  there  is  no  dualism  of  any 
importance,  and  the  religion  is  free  from  many  horrors.  Even 
the  journey  to  the  spirit-world  is  no  such  menacing  nightmare 
as  many  primitive  systems — among  them  those  from  which  the 
Homeric  Greeks  would  in  all  likelihood  have  borrowed,  if  they 
had  borrowed  at  all — give  their  adherents  to  believe.  Sin  is 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  gods  and  is  punishable  as  such, 
but  the  gods  are  kindly  disposed  and  are  easily  appeased,  even  if 
angered ;  the  process  is  perfectly  simple,  consisting  in  propitiation 
in  the  form  of  sacrifice.  The  only  difficulty  was  the  identification 
of  the  offended  deity,  and  that  was  speedily  accomplished  through 
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recourse  to  a  seer.  Only  Hades  was  inexorable,  but  he  had  no 
influence  upon  earthly  affairs,  and  no  rights  that  might  be  trans- 
gressed during  life.  For  these  reasons  the  relations  of  men  to 
their  gods  seem  to  have  been  singularly  unhampered  and  direct ; 
the  divinities  might  act  like  spoiled  children,  but  were  easily 
cajoled 

Further,  the  system  was  surprisingly  free  from  ritual.  There 
were  no  sacrifices  which  called  for  extended  formulas  and  compli- 
cated ceremony ;  any  man  could  attend  to  his  own  or  his  family's 
sacrifices,  and  the  king  was  competent  to  perform  the  public  ones. 
There  were  no  ceremonies  of  purification,  nor  of  atonement  for 
sin ;  no  flagellation,  humiliation,  or  mourning  in  connection  with 
religious  rites.''^  For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  conditions 
recounted  in  the  last  paragraph,  there  was  no  need  of  a  differen- 
tiation of  function  calling  for  a  trained  functionary — least  of  all 
for  a  hereditary  group  or  gild,  with  a  special  jargon,  initiation, 
novitiate,  and  so  on.  As  there  was  no  need  for  a  mediating 
agency,  the  priest-class  was  scarcely  represented.  There  was 
really  no  native  magic,  and  hence  no  need  of  the  shaman.  What 
this  meant  to  the  society  the  student  of  comparative  culture- 
history  is  in  the  position  to  estimate;  it  certainly  obviated  the 
oppressiveness  and  gloom  that  are  characteristic  of  a  priest-ridden 
religious  system.  This  is  a  further  and  an  important  reason  why 
the  Homeric  religion  was  such  an  extraordinarily  bright  and 
cheerful  affair  compared  with  many  another  type  to  be  found 
existing  together  with  a  societal  system  evolved  along  analogous 
lines  with  that  of  the  Homeric  Age.  And  it  can  hardly  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Hom- 
eric narrative  is  not  damaged  for  the  social  scientist  through  the 
entrance  into  it  of  the  elsewhere  all  too  prevalent  sacerdotal  bias. 

Another  of  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  Homeric 
religious  system  and  others  which,  from  general  considerations, 
might  be  ranged  along  beside  it,  is  the  occasional  presence  in  the 
former  of  an  almost  modern  rationalization.  No  student  of  the 
science  of  society  needs  to  be  told  that  such  rationalization  was 
not  constant  or  consistent ;  it  is  not  so  even  today.    One  of  the 

*  Seymour,  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,  pp.  497-498. 
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prime  characteristics  of  primitive  social  forms  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  ignore  consistency.  This  general  proposition  could 
be  illustrated  at  length  from  Homer,  entirely  apart  from  the 
subject  of  rationalization.  For  example,  the  gods  are  represented 
as  eating  with  men,  as  enjoying  the  savor  of  sacrifices;  yet  it  is 
elsewhere  stated  that  they  eat  ambrosia  (that  is  immortality), 
that  a  fluid  called  "ichor"  supplies  for  them  the  place  of  blood, 
and  so  on.  Souls  are  incorporeal  and  like  smoke ;  yet  Odysseus 
can  keep  them  away  from  his  blood-filled  trench  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Returning,  however,  to  the  subject  of  rationalization 
— for  there  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  divergences  of  the  Homeric 
religion  from  type  are  most  remarkable — it  seems  at  times  almost 
as  if  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy  had  here  its  sporadic  germs. 
Zeus  is  made  to  exclaim :  "Ah,  me,  how  now  do  mortals  take  the 
gods  to  task !  For  they  say  that  their  evils  are  from  us ;  while  they 
themselves,  because  of  their  own  acts  of  blind  folly,  suflFer  woes 
beyond  measure."®  The  old  and  troubled  issue  between  free- 
will and  determinism  is  here  in  evidence.  This  becomes  the 
more  striking  when  the  really  lofty  conception  of  Fate  is  appre- 
hended ;  the  very  gods  were  bound  by  Fate,  though  Fate  appears 
in  other  cases  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  gods.  Says  Leaf,  in 
his  Companion  to  the  Iliad, ^  "If  we  ask  how  ....  Zeus  him- 
self is  bound  by  Fate,  we  come  only  upon  a  rough  form  of  the 
general  problem  of  free-will  and  determinism,  such  as  certainly 
would  have  been  unintelligible  in  an  age  which  had  not  yet 
thought  out  even  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect."  It  may, 
indeed,  have  been  but  a  rough  conception,  but  in  the  form  in 
which  it  occurs  it  is  astonishing  within  its  societal  setting. 

It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  see  a  people  just  beginning  to  break 
over  the  ancient  bounds  into  the  region  of  rationalization.  In  the 
case  of  the  ordeal-trial,  reason  is  not  yet  wholly  trusted.  Mene- 
laus  and  Paris  are,  in  one  instance,  about  to  settle  the  whole 
Graeco-Trojan  dispute  by  a  duel.  Both  Greeks  and  Trojans 
know  who  is  to  blame  for  their  woes,  as  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  logic  of  the  situation,  but  also  from  explicit  statements. 
Yet  so  much  confidence  was  placed  in  the  outcome  of  the  duel 

*  Odyssey,  I,  3^34*  *  P.   '62. 
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that  both  parties,  in  defiance  of  their  own  knowledge  as  to  who 
was  the  guilty  party  could  pray:  "Whoever  brought  on  these 
woes,  let  him  die!"  And  the  outcome  of  the  appeal  to  divine 
justice  is  made  a  just  one — Menelaus  had  Paris  at  his  mercy — 
even  though  a  piece  of  divine  favoritism  is  allowed  to  perturb 
the  absolute  consummation  of  justice.  But  in  other  cases  the 
persistence  of  the  old  and  irrational  is  not  so  strong.  Of  this 
phase  of  evolution  a  few  instances  must  suffice:  take  as  a  case 
the  attitude  evinced  toward  dreams  and  omens.  The  Greeks 
could  distinguish  between  the  dream  that  signified  nothing — a 
mere  dream  (6vap) — and  the  one  which  was  portentous,  and 
they  even  had  a  word  for  the  latter  ( ihrap) .  Further,  they  would, 
on  some  occasions,  express  indifference  or  even  contempt  for 
omens.  "Many  are  the  birds,"  says  Eurymachus,  "that  fly  about 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun;  but  all  are  not  portentous. "^^  And 
Hector,  in  patriotic  ardor,  can  go  farther,  and  exclaim  in  a 
curiously  modem-sounding  passage:  "Thou  dost  bid  obedience 
to  the  long-pinioned  birds,  but  I  care  not  one  whit  for  them,  nor 
r^ard  them.  ....  One  bird  of  omen  is  the  best — to  defend  the 
fatherland."**  Similarly  with  prophecies ;  not  all  were  regarded 
as  of  vital  significance.  But  right  here  comes  in  one  of  the  most 
telling  cases  of  inference  as  to  the  mores  of  the  day  respecting 
these  matters:  the  , poet,  enjoying  the  privilege  of  "prophecy 
after  the  act,"  is  in  a  position  to  make  these  disregarded  omens 
and  prophecies  come  true  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases — ^and  he  has 
chosen  invariably,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  impress  through  the  sequel 
that  it  is  a  most  unwise  thing  to  disregard  anything  that  looks 
like  a  hint  from  the  gods.  Relying  upon  such  instances  and  the 
implied  criticism  passed  upon  even  incipient  rationalization,  it 
is  not  hard  to  reconstruct  the  actual  spiritual  status  of  the  time 
respecting  such  accessories  of  the  religious  system.  Some  forms 
of  rationalization  are  not  so  surprising,  as,  for  instance,  that 
visible  wounds  should  be  treated  with  concrete  and  sometimes 
well-adapted  physical  remedies,  while  hidden  ailments  should  be 
r^^arly  referred  to  a  supernatural  origin  and  must  be  healed 
by  supernatural  means;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  striking  that 

"*  Odyssey,  II,  181.  i8a.  ^  Iliad,  XII,  237-^38,  ^43. 
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dreams  and  omens  should  ever  be  questioned  by  people  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Homeric  Greeks.  If,  as  some  Greek  scholars  think, 
the  poet  really  burlesques  and  makes  fun  of  the  gods,  our  aston^ 
ishment  at  the  anachronism  must  be  the  greater. 

But  the  last  and  greatest,  and  really  inexplicable  discrepancy 
is  the  emergence  of  the  two  epics  themselves  out  of  their  social 
setting.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  regard  the  Homeric 
society  of  the  poems  as  a  sort  of  antiquarian  reconstruction ;  the 
picture  of  the  society  is  too  perfect,  and  too  unconsciously  so,  to 
have  been  drawn  from  without.  I  do  not  know  that  this  last 
statement  could  be  proved — not,  at  least,  without  a  searching  of 
the  text  for  the  sources  of  the  accumulation  of  impressions  upon 
which  the  personal  conviction  has  been,  half -unconsciously,  based. 
For  this  is  the  way  such  an  impression  must  have  arisen,  just  as 
the  belief  in  the  molding  influence  of  a  single  mind  upon  these 
epics  forces  itself  upon  the  person  who  reads  and  rereads  Homer, 
and  at  length  becomes  aware  of  such  a  conviction  through  some 
subtle  roUing-up  of  almost  intangible  impressions.  Here  is  a 
society  where  the  mores  are  not  yet  fully  turned  against  the  use 
of  poisoned  arrows ;  where  human  sacrifice  upon  the  funeral  pyre 
is  actually  practiced ;  where  doughty  heroes  shrink  in  pale  terror 
during  a  thunder-storm,  not  daring  to  drink  their  wine  without 
pouring  a  libation ;  where  it  is  only  just  becoming  an  "evil  deed" 
to  "dishonor  the  dumb  clay,"  as  in  the  dragging  about  of  Hec- 
tor's body  in  the  dust  to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus.  One 
only  of  the  host  of  similes  in  Homer  is  drawn  from  the  action 
of  the  waking  mind.^^  And  yet  out  of  this  primitive  setting 
comes  one  of  the  admittedly  greatest  examples  of  world-litera- 
ture.   The  incongruity  is  too  vast  to  need  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

This  last  point  does  not  alig^  itself  very  evidently  with  the 
subject  of  this  essay;  but  a  contemplation  of  its  exceptionality 
and  its  bearings  cannot  fail  to  enforce  upon  the  student  of  human 
societies  the  futility  of  generalization  unless  it  is  done  with  the 
utmost  modesty  and  discretion.  The  student  of  man  and  of 
human  society  must  never  be  surprised  to  see  his  convenient 
systems  and  categories  broken  down  before  his  eyes;  nor  yet 

"Jcbb,  Introduction  to  Homer,  p.  31. 
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must  he  be  disheartened  thereby.  If  there  is  any  branch  of 
science  which  is  in  need  of  the  very  keenest  and  most  cautious 
of  scientific  research,  it  is  the  science  of  society.  And  this  leads 
me  to  say  that  a  man  could  well  spend  a  lifetime  in  developing 
the  sociological  aspects  of  legendary  material  similar  to  that  of 
Homer.  The  Eddas,  the  Kalevala,  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Old  Testament — all  of  these  are  quoted  by  sociolo- 
gists, and  often,  I  suspect,  uncritically.  They  furnish,  for 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  the  best  of  fields  for  the  beginner, 
who  is  too  often  under  the  impression  that  his  salvation  and  that 
of  the  science  lie  in  the  speediest  possible  issuance  to  a  panting 
public  of  grandiose  sociological  theories  bearing  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  his  master-mind.  Let  such  budding  geniuses  be  shut 
up,  as  Carlyle  would  have  all  verdant  youths,  under  a  barrel, 
with  a  copy  of  one  of  these  examples  of  an  ancient  people's  self- 
revelation,  and  a  grain  of  common-sense  withal,  and  the  status 
of  sociology,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  would  speedily  become 
a  less  unendurable  one. 
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Recent  discoveries  indicate  the  existence  of  man,  at  least  of 
some  animal  given  to  chipping  stones,  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  upon  this  earth.  This  almost  infinite  extension  of  the 
course  of  human  events  into  the  so-called  prehistoric  ages  makes 
the  recorded  past  so  insignificant  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  that  it 
must  not  be  wondered  at  if  now  and  again  a  historian  slips  his 
leash  and  wanders  out  into  the  open  fields  of  anthropological 
sociology,  where  time  and  space  are  at  his  free  disposal,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  life  from  anthropoidal  apes  to  the  latest 
prodigy  in  one  of  our  colleges  find  a  den  or  a  home.  Such  ex- 
cursions are  not  without  a  certain  danger  for  the  mere  student 
of  history,  but  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  not  entirely  dead,  even 
among  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  ascetic  disciplines  of 
that  monkish  subject. 

It  is  frankly  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  I  make  bold 
tonight  to  take  up  before  you  what  I  suppose  is  the  largest  sub- 
ject in  human  history — magic.  It  was  the  science  and  religion 
combined,  much  of  the  art,  and  most  of  the  mode  of  thinking  of 
our  race  for  those  vast  stretches  of  centuries  that  we  so  lightly 
term  the  prehistoric.  It  is  still  the  most  important  basis  of  action 
and  of  belief  for  millions  of  human  beings,  and  has,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  penetrated  European  history  in  such  vital  ways  as  to 
modify  the  structure  of  both  church  and  state,  dominate  a  large 
part  of  the  philosophy,  and  affect  the  progress  of  science.  Clothed 
in  other  forms  it  has  enshrined  itself  in  the  most  sacred  associa- 
tion of  many  a  person  here  present. 

It  is  incredible  that  so  vital  a  subject  should  have  so  long 
escaped  satisfactory  treatment.  But  the  incredible  is  true.  For 
there  is  not  an  exhaustive  description  or  analysis  of  magic — 
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simply  as  magic — in  existence.  It  fills  many  treatises  on  other 
things;  its  dark  seams  run  across  the  pages  of  practically  every 
work  on  comparative  religion ;  investigations  on  early  law  touch 
•on  its  domain;  primitive  institutions  are  seen  to  have  in  it  many 
of  their  roots;  and  it  is  from  these  outside  angles  that  we  get 
our  impressions  of  its  mysterious  role.  But  apart  from  a  single 
essay,  which  claims  to  be  only  a  sketch,  and  to  which  we  refer 
below,  there  is  no  satisfactory  treatment  of  magic  as  magic  and 
not  as  an  adjunct  to  something  else.  There  are  no  encyclopedias 
of  magic  science.  It  is  as  if  it  had  effectively  protected  itself 
from  the  modem  investigator  by  the  power  of  its  own  taboos. 
I  believe  that  in  Paris,  where  such  taboos  are  most  likely  first 
to  meet  their  revolutionary  tribunal,  such  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment has  been  projected ;  but  until  it  appears  we  are  without  any 
satisfactory  analysis,  and  therefore  all  the  more  without  any 
satisfactory  synthesis  which  will  explain  the  phenomena  and  the 
role  of  magic.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  are  supplied  with  some 
provisional  treatments,  which  we  may  regard  as  working  hy- 
potheses, and  it  is  to  these,  not  as  final  results,  but  as  possible 
interpretations,  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  tonight. 

Let  us  take  first  that  great  compilation  from  which  most 
English  readers  derive  their  ideas  of  comparative  religion.  The 
Golden  Bough  by  J.  G.  Frazer.  According  to  Frazer,*  magic  is 
the  opposite  of  religion.  It  is  a  rude  and  mistaken  science,  in 
which  man  began  his  struggle  with  the  mysterious  forces  of  the 
world.  By  spell  and  by  charm  he  met  those  dangerous  powers 
whose  presence  he  saw  revealed  in  the  multifold  crises  of  his 
life:  in  sickness  and  death,  in  the  chances  of  the  hunt  or  the 
perils  of  war,  in  birth,  in  sexual  relations,  in  the  terror  of  spilt 
blood,  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  in  the  march  of  the  storm,  in 
all  the  terrible  and  the  wonderful  in  his  miracle-wrought  uni- 
verse. Such  as  he  was,  Frazer  thinks,  this  brute  man  of  the 
eoliths,  whether  of  the  prehistoric  past  or  of  Australia  today, 
turned  his  dawning  consciousness  upon  the  problem  of  a  direct 
struggle  with  the  elements.    No  god  was  invoked  in  that  chatter- 

^  In  the  second  edition  of  the  Golden  Bough,  accepting  the  distinction  drawn 
bj  F.  B.  Jevons  in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion, 
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ing  tongue  which  conjured  up  the  storm  in  the  dry  season  or 
health  in  sickness.  It  was  man  against  nature,  says  Frazer,  and 
religion  has  no  part  in  such  a  duel.  In  the  tragedy  of  his  failure, 
religion  was  bom.  He  turned  from  his  futile  arts  to  supplicate 
the  powers  he  could  not  master.  Religion,  according  to  Frazer, 
comes  in  a  second  stage  of  human  evolution.  In  eloquent  words 
he  sums  up  his  view  of  such  a  process. 

We  may  illustrate  the  course  which  thought  has  hitherto  run  by  liken- 
ing it  to  a  web   woven   of   three  different   threads — the  black   thread   of 

magic,  the  red  thread  of  religion,  and  the  white  thread  of  science 

Could  we  then  survey  the  web  of  thought  from  the  beginning,  we  should 
probably  perceive  it  to  be  at  first  a  chequer  of  black  and  white,  a  patch- 
work of  true  and  false  notions,  hardly  tinged  as  yet  by  the  red  thread  of 
religion.  But  carry  your  eye  farther  along  the  fabric  and  you  will  remark 
that,  while  the  black-and-white  chequer  still  runs  through  it,  there  rests 
on  the  middle  portion  of  the  web,  where  religion  has  entered  most  deeply 
into  its  texture,  a  dark  crimson  stain,  which  shades  off  insensibly  into  a 
lighter  tint  as  the  white  thread  of  science  is  woven  more  and  more  into 
the  tissue.* 

Frazer  thus  claims  that  there  is  a  "fundamental  distinction 
and  even  opposition  of  principle  between  magic  and  religion."^ 
The  one  is  a  primitive  "science,"  by  which  the  powers  of  nature 
are  compelled  to  work  at  the  behest  of  man;  the  other  is  the 
attempt  to  placate  and  win  over  powers  that  may  listen — or  may 
not.  It  is  defined  as  the  "propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers 
superior  to  man  which  are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  human  life."^ 

Unfortunately  when  we  test  this  scheme  and  the  definitions 
which  it  involves,  the  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis,  or  at 
least  lead  us  into  serious  difficulties  in  their  adjustment.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  there  is  or  ever  was  a  tribe  of  savages 
absolutely  given  up  to  the  black  arts,  and  never  quailing  before 
the  unpropitious  into  acts  or  at  least  emotions  of  "religion." 
Indeed  the  first  motive  for  magic  acts  seems  to  have  been  a  psy- 

^The  Golden  Bough,  III,  461. 

*Ibid,,  I.,  xvi. 

*  Ibid,,  I,  63.  In  the  pages  which  follow,  Frazer  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
case  by  treating  much  of  religious  practice  as  survivals  of  magic 
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chological  reaction  which  is  the  parent  of  the  whole  group  of 
emotions  which  we  vaguely  class  as  religious.  There  is  little 
warrant,  as  Frazer's  critics  have  pointed  out,  for  assuming  that 
the  blank  awe  or  cringing  fear  of  that  stone-chipping  animal  who 
was  destined  to  be  a  man  was  bravely  mastered  by  any  thought- 
ful and  judicious  use  of  a  primitive  science.  The  conjurer's 
arts  did  not  come  from  any  involved  processes  of  thought,  any 
insistent  reasoning  of  cause  and  effect,  even  of  the  mistaken  lines 
which  Frazer  analyzes.  They  bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  con- 
vulsive response  to  nervous  stimuli,  and  their  efficacy  generally 
has  some  relation  to  the  fearful  or  disgusting  character  of  the 
rites.  The  basal  emotions  of  religion,  even  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  Frazer's  definition,  are  already  there.  As  for  the  invoking  of 
spirits,  turning  to  higher  powers  for  aid,  it  is  clear  that  this 
affords  no  sure  dividing-line  between  magic  and  another  thing 
called  religion;  for  magic  may  use  spirits  or  may  not,  without 
being  any  the  more  or  less  magic. 

The  attempt  to  exclude  magic  from  religion  also  leads  one 
into  strange  straits  at  the  other  end  of  our  evolution.  For  Frazer 
actually  defines  religion  so  narrowly  as  to  exclude  that  highest 
religious  thought,  that  mysticism  where  belief  has  grown  into 
confikience,  and  that  theism  which  reverently  but  calmly  faces 
omnipotence.  The  conciliation  of  higher  powers  by  sacrifice  and 
prayer  represents  only  a  part  of  religion. 

One  cannot  separate  religion  from  magic  by  a  mere  definition. 
The  further  we  examine  the  phenomena  of  religions  the  more 
we  find  them  interpenetrated  with  strains  of  magic  forces,  and 
where  our  comparatively  keen  analysis  fails  to  detect  those  elu- 
sive penetrations  of  varying  grades  of  intensity  and  power,  the 
primitive  mind  certainly  never  was  able  to  distinguish  them. 
The  Romans  had  their  college  of  augurers  as  well  as  their  sacri- 
ficing priests;^  the  augurers  by  their  arts  of  divination  made 
sure  what  sacrifice  would  be  acceptable  or  adequate,  and  then  the 
sacrificing  priests  fulfilled  their  demands.    The  joint  operation, 

*In  fact  three  of  the  priestly  colleges  were  concerned  with  divination. 
The  XVviri  sacris  faciundis,  the  Augures,  the  Hanispices;  while  the  magistrates 
took  part  in  those  that  concerned  the  state. 
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although  it  involved  "religious"  action  in  the  sacrifice,  was  an 
improved  form  of  that  compelling  of  "the  gods"  which  in 
primitive  culture  we  term  magic*  In  savage  life,  the  medicine 
man  would  himself  have  performed  the  ceremonies  he  judged  to 
be  necessary.  But  the  Roman  believed  with  the  Australian  bush- 
man  that  a  way  existed  by  which  the  unseen  powers  could  be 
made  to  be  propitious.  If  they  were  not  propitious  the  fault  was 
because  the  ceremonies  had  been  wrong  or  incomplete.  Some 
ceremony  existed  which  would  bring  the  desired  effect.  The 
oracles  of  Greece  disclosed  this  proper  way  to  approach  the  gods, 
the  prophets  of  Israel  marked  out  as  well  the  method  by  which 
Jahwe  could  be  placated  and  victory  be  assured  over  the  gentiles 
who  "knew  not  Jahwe."  Even  to  propitiate  a  god  by  upright 
conduct  is  but  the  socialized  counterpart  of  the  muttering  of 
charms ;  for  in  the  last  analysis  the  muttering  of  charms  lies  also 
within  the  sphere  of  conduct.  The  spell- worker  sets  about  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task  with  hardly  more  direct  purpose  than 
those  Christians  who  keep  the  commandments  or  attend  church 
on  Sunday  in  order  to  obtain  divine  favor.  Their  theology  itself 
exhorts  them  not  to  doubt  in  the  efficacy  of  such  good  works.  It 
is  claiming  little  for  religion  to  exclude  from  it  those  actions 
which  are  based  upon  the  certainty  that  its  promises  will  be 
fulfilled.  Religious  action  is  intelligible  only  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  it  will  accomplish  something.  Whether  it  will  accomp- 
lish all  that  is  desired  or  not  the  basis  for  the  action  remains 
substantially  the  same.  It  is  only  when  religion,  fertilized  by 
thought,  brings  forth  theologies  that  Frazer's  contrast  has  a 
meaning.  But  then  magic  is  to  be  contrasted  with  theology,  the 
questioner,  the  hypothesis-builder,  rather  than  with  religion,  the 
mysterious  seat  of  emotional  responses.  The  black  and  red 
threads  in  the  fabric  of  thought  are  of  the  same  wool ;  the  color 
changes  in  the  growing  light  of  thought. 

Unless  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  Christianity  lies  outside 
the  realm  of  religion,  we  must  seek  for  a  wider  definition.    And 

*The  Latin  word  religio  perfectly  expresses  these  ideas.  The  naive 
affrontery  of  the  Roman  attitude  toward  their  gods  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
very  direct  indication  of  the  pure  magic  underlying  their  cult. 
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it  must  face  two  ways — inward  to  the  springs  of  the  emotions, 
outward  to  the  means  by  which  it  shows  itself  before  the  world. 
It  is,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  the  state  of  feeling  awakened 
in  a  man  by  the  consciousness  in  and  around  him  of  mysterious 
powers,  and  on  the  other,  those  manifestations  in  words,  deeds, 
customs,  and  institutions  which  testify  to  his  belief  in  these 
powers,  and  serve  to  bring  him  into  relation  to  them.®  Under 
the  wide  arch  of  this  definition,  all  the  phenomena  of  religion 
find  a  place,  and  we  shall  not  have  to  cross  and  recross  a  sacred 
threshold  as  we  turn  from  sacrifice  to  purification,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  we  attempted  to  frame  our  definition  so  as  to  shut 
out  magic  from  religion. 

We  therefore  place  magic  within  the  sphere  of  religion — by 
means  of  a  definition!  But  a  definition  never  solves  our  diffi- 
culties ;  it  is  at  best  but  our  working  hypothesis ;  and  the  question 
now  is :  Does  it  work  ?  So  with  our  tables  cleared  we  return  to 
our  magic.    But  we  return  to  it,  not  as  a  thing  by  itself,  a  science 

'This  definition  is  based  upon  two,  neither  of  which  seems  to  me  wholly 
satisfactory:  that  of  L.  Marillier  in  his  admirable  article  on  "Religion"  in  La 
Grande  Encyclopidie,  and  that  of  C.  P.  Tiele  in  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Re- 
ligion (I,  4).  Marillier  says:  "Religion  is  the  sum  of  three  things:  (i)  the  state 
of  feeling  awakened  in  a  man  by  the  obscure  consciousness  in  and  around  him  of 
powers,  superior  and  analogous  to  himself,  with  whom  he  can  enter  into  relation; 
(3)  the  representations  engendered  by  these  sentiments  and  which  furnish 
them  definite  objects;  and  (3)  the  ritual  acts  called  forth  by  the  combined 
action  of  these  emotions  and  beliefs.*'  "Tide's  definition  is  as  follows:  "By 
religion  I  mean  those  manifestations  of  the  human  mind  in  words,  deeds, 
customs,  and  institutions  which  testify  to  man's  belief  in  the  superhuman,  and 
lerve  to  bring  him  into  relation  with  it."  The  difference  between  either  of 
these  and  the  composite  definition  above  is  obvious.  The  one  point  at  which 
immediate  exception  may  be  taken  in  Tide's  definition  is  its  attitude  toward 
religious  beliefs,  whether  myths  or  theologies.  These  do,  as  Marillier  insists,  play 
a  great  and  essential  role  in  religion  and  should  receive  clear  recognition.  But 
"the  consciousness  of  mysterious  powers"  however  acutely  it  may  be  developed, 
is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  religious  stimulus  than  as  religion  itself.  The  con- 
templation of  the  beatitudes  of  heaven  or  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  lifts  or 
stirs  the  emotions  like  those  desert  silences  that  find  a  Ijrric  voice  in  St.  Jerome 
or  the  sound  of  music  or  any  other  powerful  impulse.  Nor  are  the  powers 
"analogous  to  himself"  as  Marillier  states,  until  animism  is  reached,  when  the 
growing  consdousness  of  individuality  throws  its  changing  reflex  upon  the  screen 
of  environing  reality. 
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of  compelling  the  powers  of  nature,  but  as  a  part  of  that  complex 
process  we  call  "religion/* 

What  is  magic  ?  Most  of  us  have  no  very  keen  appreciation 
of  the  occult  arts  of  our  ancestors ;  and  even  where  we  can  recall 
the  figures  of  those  simple  beings  who  still  feel  the  terror  of  the 
evil  eye,  our  impressions  are  dim  and  confused.  Such  confused 
impressions,  in  fact,  correspond  with  the  phenomena;  for  that 
black  web  of  Frazer's  rhetoric  was  woven  by  no  logically  con- 
structed mechanism,  ruled  by  intelligence  and  controlled  by  will ; 
it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  stray  strands  knotted  by  convulsive 
movements — stray  strands  that  oftenest  break  in  the  dawn  of 
reason  and  are  lost,  but  here  and  there  pass  on  into  our  moral 
restraints  and  political  institutions,  sexual  or  religious  or  social 
taboos.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Frazer's  classification  of  these 
phenomena.  He  has  summed  it  up  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Kingship  as  follows : 

TTie  principles  of  thought  upon  which  magic  is  based  appear  to  resolve 
themselves  into  two:  first  that  like  produces  like,  or  that  an  effect  resembles 
its  cause;  and,  second,  that  things  which  have  once  been  in  contact  continue 
to  act  on  each  other  even  after  the  contact  has  been  severed.  The  former 
principle  may  be  called  the  Law  of  Similarity,  the  latter  the  Law  of 
Contact  or  Contagion.  From  the  first  of  these  principles — namely,  the 
Law  of  Similarity — the  magician  infers  that  he  can  produce  any  effect  he 
desires    merely    by    imitating    it:    from    the    second — namely,    the    Law    of 

■ 

Contact  or  Contagion — he  concludes  that  whatever  he  does  to  a  material 
object  will  affect  equally  the  person  with  whom  the  object  was  once  in 
contact,  whether  it  formed  part  of  his  body  or  not.  Charms  based  on  the 
Law  of  Similarity  may  be  called  Homeopathic  or  Imitative  Magic,  Charms 
based  on  the  Law  of  Contact  or  Contagion  may  be  called  Contagious 
Magic* 

A  common  example  of  homeopathic  magic  is  the  burning  or 
spearing  of  the  efiigy  or  likeness  of  an  enemy;  a  simpler  one 
would  be  the  use  of  yellow  turnips  to  cure  jaundice.  The  pages 
of  anthropological  reports  are  crowded  with  this  sort  of  mis- 
application of  analogy.  Contagious  magic  is  more  subtle.  The 
lover  who  fastens  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  the  object  of  his  affections, 

^  op,  cit,  p.  37. 
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or  the  prophet  whose  miraculous  power  was  transferred  in  his 
mantle  were  both  dealing  in  contagious  magic.  Further  examples 
would  be  out  of  place  here. 

This  simple*  scheme  of  Frazer  serves  fairly  well  as  a  pro- 
visional basis  of  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  magic.  A 
vast  mass  of  magic  processes  is  covered  by  it,  and  the  rest  can  be 
adjusted  to  it.  But  it  is  obviously  not  an  explanation  of  magic 
at  all,  but  merely  a  description  of  how  magic  works.  It  is  almost 
as  far  from  being  an  explanation  of  magic  as  a  history  of  lit- 
urgies would  be  from  a  description  of  Christianity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  these  lines  of  action,  the  one  Frazer  has  most  in 
mind  when  he  defines  magic  as  a  science — that  homeopathic 
doctrine  that  like  cures  like — ^leads  nowhere,  while  the  other — 
the  idea  of  contagion — opens  up  the  whole  field  for  further 
analysis.  Contagion  implies  that  there  is  something  to  be  trans- 
mitted. In  that  something,  (which  Frazer  still  ignores),  we  may 
find,  as  Sidney  Hartland  puts  it,  the  idie  mire  not  only  of  magic 
but  of  religion  as  well.® 

The  study  of  this  contagion  has  been  most  thoroughly  taken 
up  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  sexual  taboos.  One 
of  the  first  general  surveys  of  such  phenomena  was  Ernest 
Crawley's  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
for  1895  ^^  "Sexual  Relations."  Later  Crawley  elaborated  his 
theories  in  a  curious  and  somewhat  imcritical  medley,  which 
nevertheless  still  remains  the  best  single  guide  to  the  sources  for 
the  phenomena  of  contagion.  The  Mystic  Rose.  Other  studies, 
including  Floss's  Das  Weib  in  der  Natur  und  Volkerkunde  sup- 
plied numerous  instances  of  the  danger  with  which  primitive  man 
invested  women,  particularly  in  the  crises  of  life.  In  1896  a  sug- 
gestive contribution  was  made  by  E.  Durkheim  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Annie  sociologique,  where  he  carried  back  the  idea  of 
contagion  underlying  sexual  taboos  to  a  principle  of  primitive 
repulsion  such  as  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  men  toward  spilt  blood. 
A  preoccupation  about  totems  prevented  him  seeing  where  he 
had  got.     (There  was  a  time  when  one  could  not  see  the  woods 

*Cf.  Folklore,  1904,  p.  359. 
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for  the  totem  poles.)  That  primitive  repulsion  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  or  of  a  corpse,  is  a  thing  so  primitive  that  we  share  it 
with  certain  of  the  lower  animals.  Such  things,  somehow,  cause 
a  recoil  which  is  as  near  instinct  as  we  can  come.  It  is  but 
natural  that  the  savage  should  feel  this  most  intensely,  with  his 
perceptions  sharpened  and  his  reasoning  still  undeveloped.  So 
he  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  countless  such  dangers.  Cer- 
tain things  are  electric  with  mysterious  power.  They  cause  fear, 
awe,  or  wonder.  There  is  both  danger  and  blessing  in  the  blood 
that  is  the  symbol  of  life  as  well  as  the  sign  of  death.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  "sacred"  things;  they  may  curse  or  bless.  They 
merely  discharge  some  power,  some  radiation  in  the  psychic 
universe,  and  the  man  who  comes  in  contact,  whose  nerves  receive 
its  shock,  is  its  victim  or  beneficiary.  Such  motor  forces  are  the 
basis  of  "contagious  magic."  The  horrible  and  the  wonderful, 
whatever  shocks  the  primitive  nerves,  will  set  such  forces  going. 
How  many  of  us  inquire  what  is  meant  by  "impurity"  in  a 
corpse?  Or  what  is  "virtue"  in  a  saint?  What  emanations  from 
a  rock-crystal  makes  it  efficacious  in  the  hands  of  an  Arunta 
medicine  man?  Most  of  all,  in  what  does  the  "divinity"  of 
Frazer's  divine  man  consist?  It  is  remarkable  that  although 
most  of  the  phenomena  cited  in  The  Golden  Bough  are  saturated 
with  this  uncanny  essence,  this  mysterious,  dangerous  something 
which  marks  them  off  from  the  plain  things  of  life,  the  author 
never  felt  its  spell.  For  twenty  years  he  has  turned  aside  and 
left  these  questions  unanswered,  concentrating  his  attention  upon 
the  homeopathic  processes  by  which  the  forces  are  handled.  It 
is  to  be  admitted  that  a  study  of  the  processes  is  worth  while. 
For  those  occult  forces  have  infinite  possibilities  for  weal  as  well 
as  for  woe;  like  electricity  they  can  not  only  be  insulated,  but 
be  set  to  work  for  one's  advantage.  Already  we  see  ahead  of  us 
the  demand  for  medicine  men — and  theological  seminaries — to 
direct  its  course. 

It  now  transpires  that  savages  the  world  over  have  gone 
farther  in  their  analysis  of  their  own  actions  than  the  Cambridge 
anthropologist.  For  even  in  about  as  primitive  a  state  of  culture 
as  has  yet  been  found,  there  is  not  only  distinct  recognition  of 
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this  mysterious  power  behind  contagion,  but  the  savages  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  name.  It  is  orenda  among  the  Hurons. 
Spirits,  men,  and  beasts  may  have  or  be  orenda — for  it  is  both 
adjective  and  noun.  The  successful  hunter  owes  to  it  his  game ; 
the  storms  have  it ;  it  is  in  the  voice  of  the  enchanter,  incantations 
are  filled  with  it ;  it  is  the  power  of  the  medicine  man.  Its  very 
vagueness  aids  in  its  definition,  for  it  is  not  spirit,  it  is  merely 
power — ^mysterious,  wonderful,  uncanny  potency.  The  Algon- 
quin manitou  is  the  same  thing ;  and  both  the  idea  and  the  name 
are  found  generally  among  our  Indians.  The  work  of  Miss 
Fletcher,  Messrs.  McGee,  Hewitt,  and  Jones,  as  well  as  that  of 
Powell,  Brinton,  and  others  has  at  last  brought  this  home  to 
us.  The  Aruntas  of  Australia  call  it  arungquiltha,  the  Malgaches 
of  Madagascar  call  it  hasina,  the  Maoris  atua,  the  Melanesians 
mana,  and,  I  venture  to  add,  the  Latins,  that  one  people  of 
antiquity  whose  state  religion  remained  even  in  the  time  of  its 
highest  culture  a  clear  perpetuation  of  magic,  called  it  sacer,  or 
the  sacred — the  thing  with  power  to  bless  or  curse,  the  nameless, 
formless  force  which  even  in  historic  times  took  to  itself  form 
and  shape  as  god  or  goddess.  Bona  Dea  or  Optimus  Maximus. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  in  detail  the  succession  of 
modem  investigators  which  has  brought  this  principle  of  religious 
evolution  to  our  attention.  Although  early  dictionaries,  espec- 
ially of  Indian  languages,  contained  some  hint  of  the  idea,  and 
investigators  here  or  there  brought  in  scattered  evidences  from 
time  to  time,  it  was  not  until  about  1895,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  mass  of  evidence  became  general,  and,  mainly  through  our 
own  American  workers,  drew  attention  to  the  implications.  Yet 
the  significance  was  not  really  seen  until  about  1900,  when  Mr. 
Marett  brought  out  in  Folk  Lore  his  theory  of  a  "preanimistic 
religion,"  to  be  followed  the  next  year  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland.* 
The  first  clear  statement,  however,  of  the  role  of  orenda,  or 
mana,  in  magic  was  the  article  **Esquisse  d'une  thiorie  ghUrdle 
de  la  magie,"  by  Messrs.  Hubert  and  Mauss  in  the  Annie  soci- 
ologie  for  1902-3.    This  masterful  essay  remains  today  the  best 

*  Folklore,  XII,  ao. 
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analysis  of  magic  we  have.  Meanwhile  over  here  an  article  by 
Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
Monist  presented  the  theory  in  concise  and  clear  terms,  while  in 
Germany  Professor  D.  N.  Soderblom,  K.  T.  Preuss  and  others 
worked  on  the  problem  of  this  Lebenselektrvsitdt. 

We  have  no  time  here  to  take  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  mana  is  behind  all  magic  practices,  or  merely  imderlies  those 
of  contagion.  This  seems  to  me  the  most  important  point  of 
attack  for  analytic  criticism.  But  whether  there  are  homeopathic 
processes  in  which  mana  is  not  in  evidence  or  not,  one  thing  is 
sure,  this  is  the  path  which  leads  us  onward  in  the  evolution  of 
religion.  For  tnana  does  not  die  out  when  animism  appears,  nor 
when  animism  grows  into  anthropomorphism,  nor  even  when 
polytheism  passes  away  before  monotheism.  Its  maleficent  ele- 
ments grows  less  and  less  apparent,  and  its  beneficence  more, 
imtil,  as  divine  grace,  it  nourishes  the  faith  and  strengthens  the 
moral  purpose  of  the  Christian  world.  In  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  it  still  works  by  the  old  laws  of  sympathetic  magic.  In 
the  realm  of  faith  it  has  at  last  left  the  material  media  of  its  long 
prehistoric  phase. 

It  is  now  evident  why  we  must  readjust  our  definitions  of 
religion.  Evolution  from  simple  beginnings  holds  in  this  realm 
as  elsewhere.  Religion  was  no  special  creation  midway  along 
the  centuries  of  human  groping;  it  was  but  the  intenser  action 
of  that  mystic  power  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  magic.  The  action 
changes  with  changing  society.  At  first  the  brute  recoil  from 
things  of  terror,  the  sense  of  wonder  at  their  awful  power,  the 
thrill  that  came  to  the  confused  senses  from  any  imagined  cause, 
this  psychic  reaction  adjusts  itself,  reaches  out  to  further  and 
undreamed  of  possibilities  as  the  reflex  of  the  widening  experi- 
ence of  man,  until  at  last  it  compasses  the  whole  range  of 
religious  emotion.  Made  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  by  those 
first  specialists  in  psychology,  the  medicine  men,  and  surround- 
ing society  with  taboos  which  are  the  basis  of  most  early  juris- 
prudence, the  results  of  our  ancestors'  fears  and  awe-struck 
wonderings,  are  to  be  seen  on  every  side  in  our  institutions  and 
civilization  today. 
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In  closing  let  me  revert  to  the  one  example  to  which  I  have 
devoted  myself  especially,  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  church. 
TertuUian's  explanation  of  baptism  would  have  been  understood 
by  an  Australian  bushman :  "Water,  when  God  wills,  attains  the 
sacramental  power  of  sanctification."  That  is,  water  can  acquire 
mana  and  is  capable  of  conveying  it  to  the  one  who  is  touched 
by  it.  Its  holiness  is  contagious.  The  old  Greek  phrase  used  by 
Ignatius  concerning  the  Eucharist,  "the  medicine  of  immortality,'' 
would  have  been  partly  understood  at  least  by  the  Huron  or 
Malay.  Without  some  such  medicine  there  would  have  been  no 
medicine  men.  Obviously  one  needs  the  historical  point  of  view 
and  the  scientific  outlook  to  see  these  things.  Therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  early  Christians,  those  most  unhistor- 
ical  and  unscientific  people,  were  long  unable  to  define  their  own 
sacraments  adequately.  Augustine  gets  nearest  a  definition  when 
he  calls  them  the  "outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  in- 
visible grace"  but  the  world  had  to  wait  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  of  Christianity  before  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  added  the  clause 
which  really  described  the  operation  "and  are  capable  of  convey- 
ing the  grace  of  which  they  are  the  sign."  In  short,  Augustine 
points  out  the  importance  of  the  mana  and  Hugh  the  law  of 
homeopathy  by  which  it  works.  So  the  electric  forces  still  fol- 
low their  earliest  laws.  Sacramental  Christianity  still  invests 
the  material  world  with  mysterious  forces.  But  while  the  con- 
ception of  sacramental  grace  in  the  mind  of  Augustine  or  the 
analysis  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  of  a  kind  with  those  of  medicine 
men  the  world  over,  it  is  no  longer  repellent  but  august ;  for  the 
mana  becomes  nothing  less  than  divinity  itself;  the  barriers  of 
this  material  world,  which,  according  to  Christian  faith,  shut  in 
the  free  life  of  the  soul,  become  by  a  beneficent  paradox  the 
very  avenues  by  which  it  reaches  the  divine. 

One  can  see  dimly  now  how  much  of  the  history  of  mankind 
in  general  and  of  Europe  in  particular,  of  social  taboos  and  state 
jurisprudence,  of  marriage  and  inheritance,  of  power  of  priests 
and  kings,  rests  directly  for  an  explanation  upon  magic.  The 
sacred  and  the  holy  are  merely  our  equivalents  for  mana  and 
arungquiltha.   Moreover  if  our  surmises  are  correct,  we  have  at 
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last  a  consistent  theory  for  the  main  line  of  religious  evolution ; 
and  we  reach  the  strange  conclusion  that  the  sacraments,  as  insti- 
tutions which  still  definitely  embody  the  earliest  impulses  toward 
religion,  are  older  than  God  himself — older,  at  least  in  that 
comparatively  modern  thing  in  this  old  universe,  that  reflex  of 
actuality  which  we  call  the  human  consciousness. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SUPERSTITION  ON  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 
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The  student  of  primitive  religion  must  needs  be  a  sociologist. 
Modem  research  into  the  culture  of  the  lower  races  has  shown 
us  how  close  is  the  connection  between  the  faith  of  the  savage 
and  his  general  social  environment.  It  is  an  idle  task  to  investi- 
gate the  beginnings  of  law  and  morality,  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment, without  due  reference  to  the  beliefs,  call  them  superstitions, 
if  you  will,  of  primitive  man.  Little  has  been  done,  on  the 
other  hand,  toward  setting  forth  those  no  less  intimate  relations 
between  early  economics  and  early  religion. 

Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  very  extensive  group 
of  superstitions  included  under  the  term  "taboo."  A  taboo  is 
a  prohibition  or  interdiction,  to  which  a  supernatural  sanction  is 
attached.  The  word  comes  to  us  from  the  South  Seas  where  the 
taboo  system  appears  to  have  reached  its  most  elaborate  and 
grotesque  development.  Contemporary  researches,  however,  are 
steadily  disclosing  the  existence  of  very  similar  conceptions  in 
many  other  regions  of  the  savage  world.  And  while  the  range 
of  taboo  is  relatively  restricted  in  the  higher  levels  of  culture, 
numerous  "survivals"  there  attest  its  former  sway  and  im- 
portance. Indeed  an  eminent  French  savant  has  recently  defined 
religion  itself  as  essentially  a  collection  of  taboos — as  a  set  of 
divine  ordinances  without  any  very  obvious  meaning,  which, 
from  the  beginning  have  fettered  man  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
faculties.  We  need  not,  perhaps,  follow  M.  Reinach  to  quite 
this  extreme  in  order  to  emphasize  the  influence  of  taboo  ideas 
and  taboo  regulations  on  human  conduct. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  inquire  what  in  legal  language  is  the  "sanction"  of  these 
taboos.  What  is  their  compelling  power?  How  do  they  oper- 
ate?   In  somewhat  advanced  stages  of  culture  the  penalty  for 
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the  breaking  of  a  taboo  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  vengeance 
of  an  outraged  spirit  or  deity,  who  visits  with  sickness,  disease, 
or  death  the  guilty  individual.    Here  the  idea  is  chiefly  or  wholly 

•  of  the  animistic  sort.  But  at  an  earlier  period  the  notion  has  a 
magical  content;  the  tabooed  individual  or  object  is  possessed 
of  a  certain  mystic  aw  fulness  or  sanctity,  is  pervaded  with  a 

.  dangerous  contaminating  influence,  is  charged  with  a  deadly 
electricity  which  may  be  automatically  set  free  by  physical  con- 
tact. Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  removing  such  dangerous 
persons  or  things  to  a  safe  distance  or  of  subjecting  them  to  a 
rigid  quarantine.  The  entire  community  is  interested  in  such 
proceedings;  if  the  mystic  contagion  spreads  all  are  liable  to 
"catch  it"  and  to  suffer  accordingly. 

Ideas  of  this  nature,  either  magical  or  animistic  underlie  the 
numerous  taboos  which  pervade  savage  society.  Here  we  are 
concerned  only  with  those  the  effect  of  which  is  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  property  in  a  primitive  community.  I  discuss  the  subject 
tmder  its  two  natural  divisions — the  taboos  that  guard  communal 
property,  and  those  that  confirm  the  rising  conceptions  of  indi- 
vidual ownership. 

It  is  commonplace  to  remark  that  among  the  lowest  races 
most  economic  goods  belong  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
individual  has  only  a  right  of  user  which  has  not  as  yet  passed 
into  a  recognized  right  of  ownership.  Thus  hunting  grounds 
and  fishing  streams  are  communally  possessed.  The  same  is 
often  true  of  habitations,  domestic  utensils,  and  weapons.  Fre- 
quently objects  much  employed  for  religious  or  magical  purposes 
such  as  sacred  stones,  feathers,  and  beads,  are  looked  upon  as 
communal  property.  Conceptions  such  as  these  appear  to  have 
been  reinforced  by  the  existence  of  various  taboos  relating  to 
the  food-quest,  the  most  important  single  subject  in  the  primitive 
economy.  The  majority  of  them  affect  individuals  alone,  or 
the  members  of  a  totem  group  who  may  be  restricted  from  killing 
and  eating  the  tutelary  animal  of  their  clan.^     But  in  addition 

^  For  an  examination  of  the  economic  aspect  of  some  of  these  totemic 
food  taboos  see  a  suggestive  article  by  A.  £.  Jenks,  "Faith  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Economic  Life  of  the  Amerind,"  Amer.  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  (1900),  II,  676-89. 
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there  are  taboos  resting  on  all  the  members  of  a  savage  com- 
munity, the  effect  of  which  is  to  provide  a  closed  season  for  the 
animals  and  plants  thus  banned.  Such  communal  prohibitions 
are  usually  removed  by  solemn  ceremonies  of  first-fruits.  The 
ethnographical  evidence  for  these  taboos  is  extensive  and  some 
of  it  may  be  set  forth  in  detail. 

Among  the  Central  Australians  studied  by  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Gillen  the  Intichiuma  ceremonies  hold  a  most  important 
place.  These  are  performances  by  men  of  the  different  totemic 
clans  for  the  purpose  of  magically  increasing  the  food  supply. 
Each  totemic  unit,  a  kangaroo  group  or  a  witchetty  grub  group, 
is  believed  to  have  immediate  control  over  the  numbers  of  the 
animal  or  plant  the  name  of  which  it  bears.  Each  group,  there- 
fore, as  established  by  this  primitive  division  of  labor,  is  bound 
to  contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  food  by  working  magic  for 
the  propagation  of  its  totem.  After  the  magical  performances 
called  Intichiuma  are  over  the  witchetty  grub  or  the  kangaroo 
is  tabooed  to  the  members  of  the  totem  concerned.  On  no 
account  may  it  be  eaten  until  it  is  abundant  and  fully  grown. 
Any  infringement  of  this  rule  is  thought  to  nullify  the  result  of 
the  magic  and  so  to  reduce  the  available  supply  of  food.  When 
the  plant  or  animal  becomes  plentiful  the  taboo  is  lifted  by  the 
local  headman:  the  members  of  the  totem  group  may  now  eat 
sparingly  of  their  totem,  while  the  members  of  other  totems  may 
eat  it  without  restriction.^ 

Outside  of  Australia  we  meet  similar  taboos  which  secure  a 
much-needed  closed  season  for  plant  and  animal  life.  In  the 
Mekeo  District  of  British  New  Guinea  there  is  a  special  officer 
whose  function  it  is  to  place  an  afu  or  taboo  on  areca  nuts  and 
cocoanuts  when  the  supply  on  the  trees  is  running  short.  The 
prohibition  has  been  known  to  endure  as  long*  as  thirty-two 
weeks.*  Throughout  the  New  Hebrides  group  "the  cocoanuts 
are  laid  under  a  tapu  till  all  the  other  crops  are  planted,  or  till 
some  feast  is  celebrated ;  and  death  is  the  penalty  of  eating  the 

•Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia  (London, 
1897)  >  PP*  '02  ff. 

*A.  C  Haddon,  Head-Hunters  (London,  1901),  pp.  270  ff. 
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forbidden  fruit."*  In  the  Marquesas  Islands  when  devil  fish 
were  getting  scarce  on  the  reef  or  when  the  cocoa-palms  were 
being  impoverished  by  the  plucking  of  the  green  nuts,  it  was  the 
chief's  business  to  set  a  tapu  on  these  articles  of  food  until  ex- 
hausted nature  had  been  given  a  chance  to  revive  and  once  more 
replenish  the  earth.*^ 

Among  the  tribes  of  Assam,  on  the  northeastern  border  of 
India,  an  elaborate  genna  or  taboo  system  has  been  recently 
described.  Here  we  find  a  series  of  communal  ordinances  ob- 
served by  the  inhabitants  of  each  village.  Those  which  are  of 
regular  occurrence  for  the  most  part  are  connected  with  the  crops. 
Before  the  seed  is  sown,  the  entire  village  is  tabooed.  The 
gates  are  closed ;  no  one  may  come  in  or  go  out  during  a  period 
which  may  last  as  long  as  ten  days.  From  the  conclusion  of  this 
initial  genna  to  the  commencement  of  the  genna  which  ushers  in 
the  harvest  time,  all  trade,  all  fishing  and  hunting,  all  cutting 
g^ass  and  felling  trees  is  forbidden.  "These  taboos,"  writes 
Mr.  Hodson,  "are  not  intended,  perhaps,  to  afford  of  set  purpose 
a  much-needed  close  time  to  the  game,  but  they  have  that 
effect."^ 

Africa,  likewise  yields  confirmatory  evidence.  Thus  the 
Ashanti  first-fruits  festival  which  continues  a  fortnight,  comes 
in  September  when  the  new  yams  are  ripe.  People  must  not  eat 
them  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  taboo 
is  raised.  It  has  been  observed  that  those  "yam  customs"  have 
a  double  significance:  they  are  a  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for 
having  protected  the  crops  and  they  are  also  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing any  interference  with  the  yams  until  the  latter  are  quite  ripe.^ 

From  the  New  World  many  examples  might  be  quoted  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  communal  prohibitions  to  preserve  communal 
property.  The  Hopi  of  Arizona,  who  greatly  prize  eagle- feathers 
as  decorations  in  their  religious  rites,  regard  these  birds  together 
with  their  nests  as  the  common  property  of  the  clans.     They 

^Ingli3,   in  loum.  EthnoL  Soc.   (1854),   m>   6^* 

•  R.  L.  Stevenson,  In  the  South  Seas,  Part  I,  chap.  vi. 
*Ioum,  Anthrop.  Inst,  (1906),  XXXVI,  94. 

*  Mary  H.  Kingsley,   West  African  Studies*,  pp.   147,   148. 
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think  it  wrong  to  take  all  the  young  from  the  nest  at  any  one 
time.  It  is  "evidently  due  to  this  taboo,"  says  Dr.  Fewkes,  "that 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species  in  Tusayan  is  effected."®  Among 
the  Seri  Indians  the  pelican  is  the  bird  held  most  in  consequence, 
fpr  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  in  the  native  dietary.  The 
principal  haunt  and  only  known  breeding-place  is  an  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  California.  Now  the  pelican,  a  fleshy,  sluggish 
creature  is  almost  defenseless  when  attacked  on  its  sleeping- 
grounds.  If  hunted  indiscriminately  the  bird  would  be  the 
easiest  source  of  a  food  supply.  "Yet  it  survives  in  literal  thou- 
sands to  patrol  the  waters  of  all  Seriland  in  far-stretching  files 
and  veers  seldom  out  of  sight  in  suitable  weather."  Dr.  McGee 
explains  the  phenomenon  by  referring  to  religious  ceremonies 
and  taboos  among  the  Seri,  the  result  of  which  is  to  protect  the 
fowl  during  the  breeding  season.® 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions. These  communal  taboos,  whatever  their  origin,  do  have 
the  practical  result  of  preserving  the  animals  and  plants  most 
important  in  the  tribal  economy.  Through  their  operation,  crops 
are  allowed  to  mature,  fruits  to  ripen,  beasts  of  the  forest  and 
fish  in  the  sea  to  increase  and  multiply.  Prohibitions  so  emi- 
nently useful  must  have  arisen  very  early  in  the  social  life  of  man. 
As  such  they  place  a  restraint  on  individual  selfishness  for  the 
benefit  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  They  have  played  a  part,  per- 
haps a  noteworthy  part,  in  deepening  the  sense  of  community 
obligation  and  in  strengthening  the  concept  of  community  prop- 
erty. Truly  harvest-home  and  Thanksgiving  have  a  remote  but 
by  no  means  dishonorable  ancestry. 

To  turn  now  to  the  influence  of  superstition  on  private  prop- 
erty. It  is  probable  that  we  shall  never  be  able  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  scientific  imagination  completely  to  retrace  those 
early  steps  by  which  there  arose  the  social  recognition  of  an 
individual's  right  to  own  that  which  he  had  in  actual  possession. 

•Fewkes,  "Property-Right  in  Eagles  among  the  Hopi,"  Amer,  Anthropolo- 
gist,  o.  s.  (1900),  II,  702. 

*  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.  (Washington,  1898),  Part  I, 
191.* 
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The  origins  of  property  reach  indeed  back  to  prehuman  times.*^ 
We  may  point  out,  first  of  all,  that  those  objects  which  earliest 
became  subject  to  private  ownership  such  as  weapons,  tools, 
articles  of  ornament,  and  clothing,  are  commonly  regarded  by 
early  man  as  integral  parts  of  the  owner's  personality.  They  are 
him  almost  as  much  as  his  bodily  members,  his  hair,  his  saliva, 
his  footprints,  all  of  which  things  the  savage  identifies  with  the 
individual  and  as  such  employs  in  many  practices  of  sympathetic 
magic.^  ^ 

Further  proof  of  the  more  or  less  complete  identification  of 
personal  property  with  the  proprietor  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  very 
frequently  his  right  of  ownership  does  not  cease  with  death. 
His  chattels  are  buried  with  him,  or  burned  over  his  grave,  or  it 
may  be  simply  abandoned  and  allowed  to  decay.  Such  customs 
often  keep  a  primitive  community  sunk  in  constant  poverty. 
Their  commonest  origin  no  doubt  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  dead 
man  in  his  other  life  has  need  of  his  earthly  goods.  Hence 
springs  the  funeral  sacrifice,  perhaps  the  most  widespread  reli- 
gious rite  that  man  has  ever  practiced.  But  taboo  ideas,  also, 
have  helped  to  establish  the  habit.  To  many  a  savage  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  contagion  of  death.  He  will  take  the 
most  elaborate  precautions  to  protect  himself  from  it.  Thus 
arise  the  widespread  rules  which  prohibit  the  living  from  making 
use  of  any  objects  which  once  belonged  to  the  dead.  As  has  been 
lately  remarked  of  the  Kafirs,  "in  their  belief  a  man's  personality 
haunts  his  possessions."^^  The  Amazulu  are  afraid  to  wear  the 
clothing  of  a  dead  man.^*  Some  South  African  tribes  after  a 
funeral  bum  the  house  occupied  by  the  deceased,  with  its  entire 
contents.  Grain,  utensils,  arms,  ornaments,  charms,  furniture, 
beds,  and  bedding  are  polluted,  the  stain  cannot  be  cleansed ;  they 
must  all  be  cast  into  the  fire.^*     Similar  notions  of  imcleanness 

"Cf.  R.  Pctnicci,  Les  origines  naturelles  de  la  propriStS  (Bmxelles,  X905)* 

**€£.  Professor  Vcblen's  suggestive  article:  "The  Beginnings  of  Owner- 
ship/' Amer,  loum.  Sociology  (1898),  IV,   352-65. 

^  Dudley  Kidd,   The  Essential  Kafir  (London,   1904),  p.  83. 

"Callaway,  Religious  System  of  the  Amasulu,  p.   13. 

^^Macdonald,  in  loum,  Anthrop,  Inst,  (1890),  XIX,  276. 
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find  constant  expression  among  some  North  American  tribes. 
Quinault  Indians  of  Washington  believe  that  the  use  of  any 
clothing  which  once  belonged  to  a  living  man  "would  be  speedy 
death.""  No  Thompson  Indian  would  with  impunity  take  pos- 
session of  the  bow  and  arrows,  the  long  leggings  and  moccasins 
of  a  departed  tribesman,  for  death  or  sickness  would  certainly 
come  upon  him."  By  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo  "all  the  personal 
property  of  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  become  unclean  and  must 
be  exposed  with  him."*^  Such  beliefs  as  these,  which  modem 
ethnography  has  been  making  more  and  more  manifest  as  a  rul- 
ing conception  in  the  lower  culture,  must  have  a  not  inconsider- 
able influence  in  developing  the  notion  of  the  sacredness  of 
private  property. 

But  the  range  of  taboo  ideas  and  practices  is  far  wider  than 
has  yet  been  indicated.  Throughout  the  lower  culture  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  private  property  of  the  living  is  fre- 
quently protected  by  the  imposition  of  taboos.^® 

The  prohibitions  include  taboos  of  passage  intended  to  pre- 
serve a  tract  of  territory  from  intrusion,  taboos  of  landed  prop- 
erty together  with  the  crops  and  fruits  upon  it,  and  even  taboos 
of  personal  chattels  and  animals.  They  may  be  imposed  directly 
by  the  immediate  owner  or  else  the  chief  or  tribal  medicine-man 
is  called  in  to  establish  them.  They  are  usually  indicated  by 
some  simple  charm  which  is  readily  understood  by  the  passer-by. 
They  operate  commonly  by  magical  processes;  sooner  or  later 
the  threatened  evil  descends,  the  curse  falls  on  the  head  of  the 
hapless  offender;  he  and  his  suffer  sharp  and  well-merited  pun- 
ishment. 

Among  the  Australian  aborigines  magical  devices  for  the 

"Willotighby  in  Ann,  Rep.  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1886,  Part  I,  p.  277, 

^Teit  in  Memoirs  Amer,  Museum  Natural  History,  II,  331. 

^*  Murdoch  in  Ninth  Ann,  Rep,  Bur,  EthnoL,  p.  42$. 

"Some  of  thit  evidence  has  lately  been  tummarized  by  Professor  Wester- 
marck  in  his  monumental  treatise  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral 
Ideas  (London,  1908),  II,  59-69.  And  Dr.  Frazer  has  recently  made  an  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  subject  (Psyche's  Task  [London,  1909]  pp.  17-30). 
The  reader  is  referred  to  these  works  for  many  additional  illustrations  of  this 
general  theme. 
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protection  of  property  have  not  been  as  yet  reported.  We  find 
them,  however,  in  adjoining  regions.  Among  the  Eastern 
Islanders  of  Torres  Straits  a  reddish  powder  called  kamer,  found 
in  rotten  driftwood,  had  great  potency  in  magK.  It  was  espe- 
cially effective  in  deterring  people  from  robbing  gardens.  Little 
theft  occurred  on  the  lands  of  those  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
kamer.  "When  bananas  or  other  food-stuffs  were  ripe,  the  man 
was  supposed  to  secretly  prepare  kamer  and  to  doctor  the  food. 
As  the  thief  was  not  certain  which  tree  had  been  poisoned  he  was 
afraid  to  risk  it  and  so  left  the  food  alone.*'^® 

Among  many  of  the  Melanesian  Islands  these  taboos  flourish 
exceedingly  and  the  rights  of  private  property  appear  accordingly 
to  be  well  fortified.  Thus  in  the  Solomon  group  an  observer 
tells  us  that  every  one  of  the  myriad  islets  has  its  recognized 
owner.  Not  only  are  cocoanut  groves  and  taro  patches  protected 
by  taboos,  but  even  hunting  privileges  over  another  man's  land 
will  be  similarly  safeguarded.^  At  New  Georgia  the  preventive 
against  all  trespass  and  robbing  is  the  erection  of  hopes.  These 
property  marks  are  fashioned  in  accordance  with  well-known 
principles  of  sympathetic  magic.  At  the  entrance  to  his  cocoanut 
plantation  the  owner  will  set  up  a  single  stick,  three  or  four  feet 
in  length,  with  its  top  cleft  for  a  short  distance.  In  the  opening 
are  placed  a  bunch  of  dead  leaves,  a  piece  of  fern  root,  and  a 
wisp  of  grass.  Sometimes  the  whole  will  be  crowned  with  a 
skull,  the  piece  of  an  ant's  nest,  or  a  large  shell.  The  intending 
thief,  gazing  on  this  complicated  structure  has  an  awesome 
picture  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him :  according  to  the  emblem  of 
sanctity  exhibited  will  he  wither  away  like  the  g^ass,  become  as 
hopelessly  moribund  as  the  original  owner  of  that  skull  or  perish 
like  the  ants  which  once  lived  in  the  nest  or  the  fish  which  once 
dwelt  in  the  shell.^^  At  Rubiana,  another  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  a  practice  of  compounding  has  arisen  and  what  was  once 
a  blood-feud  has  passed  into  the  milder  form  of  the  blood-price. 

*•  Haddon  in  Reports  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to 
Torres  Straits  (Cambridge,  1908),  VI,  226. 

"Somerville  in  loum.  Anthrop.  Inst.  (1897),  XXVI,  404  f. 

**  Somerville,  ibid.,  p.  387. 
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Thus,  while  any  owner  of  a  cocoanut  grove  can  raise  a  hope,  its 
effects  may  be  frustrated  by  paying  twenty  shell  rings,  no  more 
and  no  less,  to  the  proprietor.  We  are  told  of  a  certain  native 
with  decidedly  capitalistic  tendencies  who  once  took  advantage 
of  the  owner's  absence  to  enter  a  cocoanut  grove  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  numerous  wives  to  rob  it  of  several  thousand  nuts.  All 
he  paid  the  proprietor  was  the  twenty  rings  which  did  not  begin 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  depredation.^-  In  Florida,  in  the  old 
days  before  christianization,  chiefs  **used  to  hide  their  money 
and  valuable  property  and  tambu  the  place;  now,  when  the  fear 
of  the  tambu  is  gone,  the  young  people  search  for  these  hoards 
and  take  what  they  find."^'  In  the  Banks'  Islands,  another 
division  of  Melanesia,  in  addition  to  the  solemn  tapti  there  is  a 
minor  prohibition  called  soloi  which  appears  to  contain  no  direct 
reference  to  a  supernatural  sanction.  A  person  of  importance 
who  had  power  through  association  with  the  spirits  would  "sepa- 
rate from  common  use,  a  path,  trees,  part  of  the  sea-beach,  a 
canoe,  a  fishing-net,  and  no  one  would  be  surprised  if  sickness 
fell  at  once  upon  anyone  who  should  break  the  tapu.  A  person 
of  no  particular  distinction  would  set  his  soloi  before  the  trees 
or  garden,  the  fruit  of  which  he  wished  to  preserve  for  some 
feast,  and  intruders  would  know  at  any  rate  that  he  carried  his 
bow  and  arrows."^* 

Throughout  the  Polynesian  area  where  aboriginal  society 
appears  to  have  been  involved  in  a  perfect  network  of  taboos,  the 
system  became  a  powerful  means  for  strengthening  the  ties  of 
private  property.  In  New  Zealand  the  kumara  or  sweet-potato 
patches  were  always  protected  by  the  signal  of  a  taboo.**  At 
Tahiti,  where  the  custom  was  noticed  seventy  years  ago,  such  a 
sign  "is  still  respected,  although  the  superstition  on  which  its 

"  Somcrville,  op,  ctt.,  p.  388. 

"R.  H.  Codrington,  The  Melanesians  (Oxford,  1891),  p.  63. 

**  Some  additional  illustrations  of  the  property  taboo  in  Melanesia  are  given 
by  Marillier,  "Sur  le  carmctire  religietix  du  tabou  M^lanisien/'  Bibliothique 
dg  Vicole  des  hauUs  itudes,  sciences  religieuses  (Paris,  1896),  VII,  68  ff. 

■Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  United  States  ExploHng  Expedition  (Phila- 
delphia, 1845),  11,  384. 
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sanctity  was  founded  has  ceased  to  prevail/*^®  The  natives  of 
Rotuma,  an  island  adjacent  to  Fiji,  are,  we  are  told,  honest  to  a 
degree.  If  a  man  picks  a  cocoanut  off  another  man's  land,  he 
will  always  tell  the  owner  of  it.  For  there  is  a  superstition  that 
if  a  person  eats  or  touches  the  food  of  another,  the  latter  if  he 
knows  of  the  act,  can  by  magic  cause  the  food  to  kill  the 
offender.^ 

The  tribes  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  present  us  with  analo- 
gous customs.  On  the  island  of  Timor,  according  to  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  poniali  is  very  general.  It  places  under  its 
mystical  protection  fruit-trees,  houses,  crops,  and  property  of  all 
kinds.  A  few  palm-leaves  "stuck  outside  a  garden  as  a  sign  of 
the  poniali  will  preserve  its  produce  from  thieves  as  effectually 
as  the  threatening  notice  of  man-traps,  spring-guns,  or  a  savage 
dog  would  do  with  us.*'^®  When  one  of  the  Kubus,  a  small  tribe 
of  central  Sumatra,  on  passing  through  the  forest,  is  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  bee-infested  tree,  he  clears  away  the  brush 
around  it,  makes  one  or  two  hacks  on  the  bark,  and  recites  a  spell. 
Henceforth  the  tree  is  his.  No  one  will  dispute  possession  with 
him.2« 

A  system  of  property  taboos  not  unlike  that  just  described  pre- 
vails in  Madagascar^^  and  in  various  parts  of  continental  Africa. 
Thus  the  Balonda  of  South  Africa  who  kept  their  beehives  on 
high  trees  in  the  forest,  protected  them  by  fastening  a  charm  or 
"piece  of  medicine''  round  the  tree-trunks.  "The  natives,"  says 
Livingstone,  "seldom  rob  each  other,  for  all  believe  that  certain 
medicines  can  inflict  disease  and  death ;  and  though  they  consider 
that  these  are  only  known  to  a  few,  they  act  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  best  to  let  them  all  alone.  The  gloom  of  these  forests 
strengthens  the   superstitious   feelings  of  the  people."**      The 

»/&i(/.,  II,  33. 

"'Gardiner  in  lourn.  Anthrop,  Inst.  (1898),  XXVII,  409. 

^The  Afalay  Archipelago  (London,  1869),  I,  306.     Cf.  II,  450. 

•Forbes  in  loum.  Anthrop,  Inst.   (1885),  XIV,   125. 

*Van  Gennep,  "Tabou  et  totemisme  a  Madagascar,"  Bibliothdque  de  I'Scole 
des  hautes  Etudes,  sciences  religieuses  (Paris,   1904),  XVII,  183-93. 

*^  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa  (New  York,  1870), 
p.  307. 
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Barotse  depend  on  the  magical  efficacy  of  their  spittle  as  a  charm. 
Spittle,  as  comparative  folk-lore  has  abundantly  shown,  is  very 
generally  regarded  as  retaining  a  real  part  of  the  spitter's  per- 
sonality. What  more  natural  then,  that  when  the  natives  "do 
not  want  a  thing  touched  they  spit  on  straws  and  stick  them  all 
about  the  object."^^  Kavirondo  peoples  suspend  a  ball  of  clay 
by  a  string  which  is  fastened  to  a  stick,  and  set  up  one  of  these  in 
a  field  of  sweet  potatoes  to  prevent  thieving.^^  In  the  Gabun 
country  (Kongo-Frangaise)  a  fetish  is  hung  on  the  plantation 
fence  to  frighten  away  marauders.®^  As  Miss  Kingsley  in  her 
heightened  but  picturesque  way  remarks:  "Your  human  police- 
man can  be  evaded  or  outrun  if  you  steal  a  few  potatoes  from  a 
field,  but  the  spirit  policeman  cannot  be  so  circumvented  when  he 
hangs  done  up  in  a  bit  of  rag  or  put  inside  a  little  horn,  on  guard 
over  an  African  farm.  He  will  most  certainly  have  you,  and  you 
will  swell  up  and  'bust.'  ''^^  The  efficacy  of  such  prohibitions  will 
be  better  understood  when  we  consider  that  the  plantations  of  a 
Ba-Akele  or  Fan  town  are  not  fenced-in  back-gardens,  but  open 
clearings  a  mile  or  more  from  any  settlement.  For  weeks  at  a 
time  no  one  of  their  owners  is  near  them  by  day ;  there  is  nothing 
to  guard  them  against  human  robbers  but  the  ban.^®  Similar 
superstitions  serve  to  foster  the  "silent  trade"  as  foimd  among 
these  West  African  peoples.  You  may  be  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest  far  from  human  haunts ;  you  notice  by  the  pathside  a  little 
cleared  space  neatly  laid  with  plantain  leaves;  on  it  are  various 
objects  disposed  for  sale — leaf  tobacco,  a  few  yams,  and  so 
forth.  Beside  each  article  are  so  many  stones,  beans,  or  cowries, 
to  indicate  its  price.  Hanging  from  a  branch  above  is  an  image 
of  the  market  god  "who  will  visit  with  death  any  theft  from  that 
shop,  or  any  cheating  in  price  given,  or  any  taking  away  of  sums 
left  by  previous  customers."®^ 

"Lionel  Decle,  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa  (London,   1900),  p.  77. 

"Hoblcy  in  loum,  Anthrop.  Inst.   (1903),  XXXIII,   343. 

•*R.   H.  Nassau,  FehVAfjm  in  West  Africa  (London,  1904),  p.  85. 

"  West  African  Studies*,  p.  397. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  408. 

"  Ibid. 
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Similar  evidence  for  this  widespread  superstition  is  found  in 
the  New  World.  Thus  an  old  writer  tells  us  that  the  Caribs 
inclosed  their  plots  of  land  "onely  with  a  little  cotton  line  and 
they  account  it  a  matter  of  sacriledge  if  any  passe  over  the  corde 
and  treade  on  the  possession  of  his  neighbour,  and  holde  it  for 
certayne  that  whoso  violateth  this  sacred  thing  shall  shortly 
perish."'® 

From  this  rapid  survey  of  a  very  little  of  the  evidence  it 
appears  that  in  primitive  society  the  aid  of  religion  or  magic  is 
often  called  in  to  buttress  a  system,  previously  existing,  of  indi- 
vidual ownership.  To  the  operation  of  such  widespread  practices 
we  may  confidently  assign  some  influence  in  developing  a  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  private  property.  Superstition,  as  well  as 
reasoned  custom  and  organic  law,  has  helped  to  sustain  the  un- 
stable foundations  of  property-rights  among  mankind.  It  has 
done  this,  to  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  Professor  Frazer,  "by 
furnishing  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  and  the  foolish  with  a  motive, 
bad  though  it  be,  for  good  conduct.  It  is  a  reed,  a  broken  reed, 
which  has  yet  supported  the  steps  of  many  a  poor  erring  brother, 
who  but  for  it  might  have  stumbled  and  fallen." 

"Hakluyt,  Historic  of  the  West  Indies,  Decade  VIII,  chap,  vi ;  cited  by 
Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion*,  p.  7a. 
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BODIES 
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Census  Bulletin  103  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  religious 
bodies  for  "continental  United  States"  at  the  end  of  1906. 
Changes  are  therefore  indicated,  not  for  the  usual  ten-year  period, 
but  for  the  16  years  from  1890.  Out  of  many  items  of  general 
sociological  interest  that  are  either  stated  in  or  deducible  from 
this  Bulletin,  I  select  a  few  for  brief  description. 

1.  Of  the  twelve  denominations  that  have  ceased  to  exist 
during  the  16  years,  one-half  were  communistic.  Only  22  local 
communistic  religious  groups  survive  out  of  32  reported  in  1890. 
Of  these  22  groups,  15  belong  to  the  denomination  of  Shakers, 
and  7  to  that  of  the  Amana  Society.  The  total  membership  of 
communistic  religious  organizations  has  declined  from  4,049  to 
2,272.  The  Shakers  have  decreased  from  1,728  to  516,  but  the 
Amana  Society  has  slightly  increased,  namely,  from  1,600  to 

1756. 

2.  Group- forming  has  been  somewhat  active.    As  against  12 

denominations  that  have  become  extinct,  and  four  that  have 
disappeared  through  consolidation  with  other  denominations, 
division  of  denominations  has  added  13  to  the  total,  immigration 
has  added  11,  and  29  new  denominations  have  been  formed. 
There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  independent  congregations. 
From  155  in  1890,  the  nimiber  has  advanced  to  1,079,  ^^  increase 
of  596  per  cent,  as  against  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of 
local  organizations  of  only  28.5  per  cent. 

3.  The  membership  of  religious  bodies  has  increased  consid- 
erably faster  than  the  population.  The  increase  of  population  is, 
in  round  numbers,  34  per  cent.;  that  of  members  of  religious 
organizations,  60  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  property  of  local  re- 
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ligious  organizations,  85  per  cent.  The  increase  of  members  of  the 
Catholic  church,  which  has  been  influenced  largely  by  immigra- 
tion, is  93.5  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Protestant  bodies,  45  per  cent. 
In  1890,  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  was  included  in 
religious  organizations;  in  1906,  the  proportion  had  reached  39.1 
per  cent.  That  is,  the  proportion  of  members  to  population  in- 
creased 6.4  per  cent.  The  Catholic  share  in  this  increase  is  4.4 
per  cent. ;  the  Protestant  share  is  1.8  per  cent. 

These  facts  hardly  bear  out  the  assumption  that  is  often  made 
that  the  churches  are  losing  their  hold  on  the  people.  Immigra- 
tion accounts  for  a  part  of  the  absolute  increase,  and  births  for 
another  part,  but  neither  of  these  accounts  for  the  relative  in- 
crease as  compared  with  the  population.  This  is  particularly 
clear  of  the  Protestant  increase.  Immigration  has  considerably 
reinforced  the  German  and  Scandinavian  Protestants,  but  after 
making  liberal  deduction  on  this  account,  one  finds  the  Protes- 
tants still  increasing  considerably  faster  than  the  population.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  low  birth-rate  among  large  sections  of 
them,  this  increase  must  be  interpreted  as  indicating  some- 
thing more  significant  than  mere  accretion  by  birth  or  by  immi- 
gration. 

That  this  growth  is  of  a  vital  sort  is  rendered  probable,  like- 
wise, by  the  remarkable  distribution  of  it.  The  percentage  of 
members  as  compared  with  the  population  has  increased  in  each 
of  the  five  geographical  divisions,  and  in  every  state  and  territory 
except  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  In  13 
states  the  proportion  of  members  to  population  has  increased 
10  per  cent,  or  more,  and  these  states  are  widely  distributed. 
They  are:  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Louisiana,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  California,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont.  In  some  cases 
this  increase  can  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  foreign  immigration, 
or  by  the  movement  of  laborers  to  new  fields,  but  after  due  recog- 
nition is  given  to  this  factor,  the  figures  indicate  no  mere  redis- 
tribution of  population,  but  also  a  general  indigenous  growth. 

4.  The  Bulletin  makes  possible  some  important  deductions 
concerning  the  organization  and  working  of  the  social  unit  of  each 
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denomination,  namely,  the  local  society.  Considerable  complaint 
has  recently  been  made  of  a  supposed  shortage  of  Protestant 
ministers.  Yet  the  returns  show  that,  whereas  in  1890  there  .was 
one  Protestant  minister  to  every  141  Protestant  members,  in  1906 
the  proportion  of  ministers  had  increased  to  one  for  every  139 
members.  In  the  seven  largest  Protestant  denominations  the 
number  of  members  per  minister  for  1890  and  1906  is  as  follows : 

1800         1006 

Methodist   153  145 

Baptist  14s  129 

Lutheran 268  269 

Presbyterian    122  147 

Disciple    89  131 

Protestant  Episcopal 128  165 

Congregational    loi  121 

Since  the  Bulletin  does  not  discriminate  between  active  and 
retired  ministers,  or  between  pastO|;s  and  others  who  have  been 
ministerially  ordained  (as  editors,  secretaries,  teachers,  etc.),  we 
must  suppose  that  the  ntmiber  of  members  to  each  available  pas- 
tor is  considerably  larger  than  139.  But  any  reasonable  estimate 
will  still  leave  us  with  an  apparent  abundance  of  Protestant  min- 
isters. If  from  the  total  number  of  the  population  we  subtract 
Catholics,  Jews,  Mormons,  adherents  of  the  eastern  orthodox 
churches,  and  the  miscellaneous  bodies  that  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  Protestants,  and  then  consider  the  remainder  of  the  population 
as  the  sphere  of  Protestant  operation,  we  find  that  there  is  one 
Protestant  minister  for  every  473  persons  who,  even  by  any 
stretch  of  zeal,  might  be  included  in  Protestant  parishes. 

We  discover  where  the  pinch  comes,  however,  when  we  com- 
pare the  number  of  ministers  with  the  number  of  churches  or  local 
groups  of  members.  In  1890,  for  every  100  Protestant  ministers 
there  were  154  churches;  in  1906,  for  every  100  such  ministers 
there  were  134  churches.  There  is  thus  an  actual  increase  in  the 
proportional  supply  of  Protestant  ministers.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  each  church  with  a 
minister.  There  are  49,167  more  Protestant  churches  than  min- 
isters, and  the  excess  of  churches'  over  available  pastors  must  be 
much  greater.    On  the  other  hand,  the  average  number  of  mem- 
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bers  of  these  churches  is  only  104.  In  1890  it  was  even  smaller, 
namely,  92.  If  the  average  membership  is  only  104,  how  great 
must  be  the  multitude  of  very  small  churches.  These  figures  raise 
the  question  whether  the  trouble  complained  of  is  a  shortage  of 
Protestant  ministers  or  an  undue  surplus  of  Protestant  churches. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  strain  could  be  relieved  by  increasing  the 
number  of  ministers.  Statistics  of  ministers'  salaries  are  not 
included  in  the  present  Bulletin;  we  must  wait  for  the  complete 
report.  But  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  error  if  we  assume  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Protestant  churches  must  be  far  below 
the  line  of  effective  self-support,  and  of  effective  group-activity. 
It  is  evident  that  denominational  zeal  has  produced  a  vast  amount 
of  tmworkable  social  machinery,  and  that  the  only  possible  relief 
from  the  present  embarrassment  lies  in  the  direction  of  an  actual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  local  churches. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the 
meager  material  equipment  of  these  organizations.  To  house 
the  146,000  Protestant  ministers  there  are  only  48,000  parson- 
ages, one-third  as  many  parsonages  as  ministers.  After  making 
any  reasonable  deduction  for  ministers  who  are  not  available  as 
pastors,  the  disproportion  will  remain  very  great.  The  average 
value  of  Protestant  churches,  exclusive  of  parsonages,  is  $4,785. 
For  the  Methodists,  the  largest  denomination,  the  average  is 
$3,884,  for  the  Baptists,  the  next  largest,  $2,834.  The  average 
permanent  investment  in  both  church  and  parsonage  (after 
deduction  of  debts)  is  less  than  $49  a  member.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  number  of  churches  that  must  be  below  the  average 
membership  of  104  and  below  the  average  investment  of  less 
than  $49  per  member,  we  shall  not  escape  the  conviction  that, 
through  excessive  division  of  groups  and  of  financial  resources, 
the  Protestant  denominations  are  indulging  in  enormous  eco- 
nomic waste  and  corresponding  loss  of  possible  social  efficiency. 


Shridhar  V.  Ketkar,  Cornell  University 

I  enjoyed  all  the  papers  submitted  to  us  this  evening  but  I  felt  special 
interest  in  two  of  them,  namely,  Professor  Shotwell's  paper  on  "The  Role 
of  Magic,"  and  the  one  following,  that  of  Professor  Webster,  which  ex- 
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plained  to  us  the  relation  of  superstition  to  the  ideas  of  property.  My  re- 
marks on  these  papers  are  intended  to  be  supplementary,  and  not  prejudicial, 
to  the  propositions  expounded  by  them. 

Professor  Shotwell's  criticism  on  Frazer's  theory  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  magic  and  religion  induces  me  to  make  some  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  I  understand  Professor  Shot  well  correctly  he  disapproves  if  not 
disproves  Frazer's  theory,  which  claims  for  magic  precedence  in  time  over 
religion.  Frazer  has  held  that  man  with  his  brutal  tendencies  first  tried 
to  command  nature  by  his  magic,  and  when  he  found  nature  too  strong  for 
him  to  control,  he  began  to  feel  religious  emotions.  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  objections  which  Professor  Shotwell  has  to  make  to  that  theory. 
I  do  not  approve  of  making  any  general  speculative  statement  regarding 
the  precedence  of  either  of  them,  or  even  regarding  their  coexistence.  T 
hold  that  facts  regarding  the  question  would  differ  according  to  time  and 
I^ace. 

I  have  at  least  one  source  at  my  command  which  would  show  that  the 
magical  element  in  a  religion  became  stronger  and  the  devotional  element 
became  weaker  in  the  course  of  time.  The  History  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Hindus  supplies  us  with  enough  evidence  to  controvert  the  theory  of  Frazer. 
This  evidence  is  of  special  value  because  we  have  here  the  definite  evidence 
of  records  to  rely  on,  and  it  leaves  us  little  liberty  to  indulge  in  imagination 
and  speculation. 

■T|he  literature  which  is  considered  as  sacred  and  as  final  authority  by 
the  Hindus  is  called  the  Vedas.  These  Vedas  are  divided  into  two  portions, 
Samhitas  and  Brahmanani.  Of  these  two  the  former  are  the  older  and 
they  are  called  Vedas  in  popular  usage.  The  Vedas  are  four  in  number 
and  of  these  Regveda  is  the  oldest  and  the  Atharva  Veda  is  the  latest. 
One  would  find  a  strong  devotional  element  in  Regveda,  and  specially  in 
those  hymns  which  are  connected  with  the  god  Varuna,  which  are  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  hymns  in  that  collection.  Here  one  finds  prayers  to  the 
deity  to  give  the  devotee  health,  strength,  progeny,  cattle,  etc.,  earnest  sup- 
plications to  confer  on  the  devotee  a  victory  against  the  enemies,  con- 
fessions of  weakness,  and  supplications  for  forgiveness.  But  in  Atharva 
Veda  which  is  a  later  literature  the  devotional  element  is  less  marked  and 
has  a  large  portion  given  to  magic. 

The  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  spirit  toward  religion 
and  god  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Mantras  sacrifices,  and 
priesthood.  Mantras  primarily  were  earnest  prayers  to  the  deity.  In  course 
of  time  they  became  prayers  of  intrinsic  efficacy  which  were  bound  to  be 
successful,  and  still  later  they  practically  became  commands  to  the  deity. 
The  deity  could  be  compelled  to  give  one  what  one  wanted  if  mantras  were 
properly  uttered.  Proper  utterance  was  of  course  necessary  to  insure  the 
success.  Even  one  faulty  accent  spoiled  the  whole  expectation.  As  mantras 
had  great  power  over  gods  their  power  was  still  greater  over  created  beings. 
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The  mantras  could  give  victory  to  the  army  of  kings.  They  could  give 
milk  to  the  cows.  They  could  charm  a  snake  or  a  woman.  They  could 
give  a  young  girl  a  good  husband  and  could  give  a  young  man  a  charming 
wife.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  which  the  mantras  could  not  do. 
Atharva  Veda  which  is  a  later  literature  is  full  of  such  charms  and  incan- 
tations, while  Regveda,  the  older  one,  has  very  little  of  it. 

Similar  was  the  case  of  the  sacrifices.  They  were  primarily  an  offer- 
ing to  please  the  deity.  The  devout  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  invocation  and 
sacrificial  offering  pervades  in  the  regvedic  hymns,  but  later  on  the  mechani- 
cal details  of  sacrifices  and  proper  utterance  of  mantras  connected  with 
them  became  invested  with  peculiar  efficacy. 

A  change  in  the  function  of  hymns  and  sacrifices  was  correlated  with 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  Rishies  or  the 
Sacred  Seers,  who  treated  deity  with  highest  respect  and  commanded  respect 
for  themselves,  for  communion  with  the  deity,  and  for  the  favor  done  to 
them  by  the  deity,  disappeared  before  a  much  stronger  class,  i.  e.,  the  priest. 
The  seers  at  the  most  could  persuade  the  deity,  but  the  priests  could  com- 
mand it,  by  their  mantras  and  sacrifices.  This  class  has  to  a  certain  extent 
survived  until  today. 

I  have  given  here  an  example  where  a  magical  element  in  the  religion 
predominated  over  the  devotional  element,  but  in  the  history  of  the  same 
religion  one  would  find  a  reverse  process  later  on. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Shotwell  on  his  thesis  that  religion  and  magic 
are  inseparable.  I  am  inclined  to  go  still  farther  and  to  say  that  all  the 
sciences  are  inseparable  from  religion  and  folklore.  The  early  religion  was 
hardly  an)rthing  different  from  the  primitive  knowledge  and  beliefs  which 
became  guidance  of  action.  Out  of  these  various  sciences  developed.  These 
sciences  met  with  different  fates  in  different  countries,  as  far  as  sacredness 
and  inclusion  in  the  religion  was  concerned.  In  India  the  sciences  and 
philosophies  became  part  of  the  religion.  Geometry  was  a  sacred  science, 
for  it  was  necessary  for  the  faultless  construction  of  altars.  Grammar  and 
etymology  became  necessary  for  proper  utterance  of  the  hynms.  The  sacred 
science  of  astronomy  was  necessary  to  mark  the  periods  of  sacrifice.  Unless 
a  person  conformed  all  his  actions  to  various  sciences  he  could  not  obtain 
eternal  bliss. 

In  the  western  world  the  primitive  beliefs,  parts  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  scriptural  text,  met  with  a  different  fate.  Present  theology,  as  I 
look  upon  it,  is  a  system  of  what  is  left  over — a  system  of  uninvestigated 
beliefs,  received  from  ancients  and  embodied  in  scripture. 

I  should  also  make  an  additional  remark  regarding  the  relation  of  super- 
stition to  the  acquisition  of  property.  Superstitions  are  closely  associated 
with  what  we  call  legal  fiction  in  modern  law.  One  lawyer  of  the  society 
may  regard  a  notion  as  a  legal  fiction  while  to  another  section  it  is  a 
reality ;  e.  g.,  in  Hindu  law  the  custom  of  making  wills  did  not  come  till 
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very  late.  I  think  not  until  the  seventh  century  a.  d.  So  adoption  was 
the  only  means  of  transmitting  the  property.  As  the  Romans  had  a  horror 
of  dying  intestate  so  the  Hindus  had  a  horror  of  dying  without  male  issue. 
A  male  descendant  was  necessary  to  oflPer  obligations  to  gods  in  behalf  of  the 
dead,  for  without  them  the  dead  could  not  reach  heaven.  An  adopted  son 
is  to  a  modern  person  merely  a  legal  fiction  but  to  an  orthodox  Hindu  he 
was  a  real  son,  capable  of  offering  such  oblations.  Again  Hindu  law  recog- 
nized a  wife's  right  to  adopt  children  for  her  dead  husband,  because  the  wife 
was  half  of  the  husband's  body  incarnate.  To  the  intellectual  classes  it  was 
merely  a  legal  fiction.  With  less  intellectual  classes  it  was  and  is  a  super- 
stition. 


J.   L.   GiLLEN,   UnIVEHSITY  OF   loWA 

Dr.  Shotwell  has  certainly  put  us  under  a  debt  of  obligation  by  his 
splendid  paper  on  "The  Role  of  Magic."  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
two  points  in  that  paper  by  way  of  expansion.  Not  only  in  the  Catholic 
church  has  magic  played  a  very  important  role  but  even  in  our  Protes- 
tant chuches  the  same  is  true.  Luther's  protest  was  a  breaking-away 
from  the  superstition  that  existed  in  connection  with  church  ceremonials  in 
his  day  but  how  short-lived  was  that  protest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his 
followers  and  the  Protestant  sects  in  general,  soon  reverted  to  the  magical 
interpretations  of  church  rites  and  church  doctrines  which  he  had  repudi- 
ated. Every  succeeding  edition  of  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes  becomes 
more  retrogressive  than  its  predecessor.  Soon  among  the  Protestants  grace 
was  conveyed  to  the  infant  by  the  waters  of  baptism  just  as  much  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Catholic  church.  The  communion  bread  and  wine  had  magical 
power  just  as  it  had  had  before  Luther  protested.  Even  pietism,  protest 
of  protests,  together  with  a  demand  for  return  to  the  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness of  primitive  Christian  life,  contained  also  a  reversion  to  the  magical 
ideas  of  Catholicism  concerning  ceremonials  and  rites.  Many  of  these 
beliefs  still  persist.  Almost  numberless  are  the  Protestants  even  to  this 
day  who  to  some  extent  believe  in  the  magical  power  of  ecclesiastical  rite 
and  ceremony,  and  of  the  ministration  of  consecrated  hands. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  with  reference  to 
Professor  Coe's  report  on  the  Census  Bulletin  103.  The  figures  of  that 
bulletin  seem  to  show  an  increasing  number  of  sects  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  few  years.  A  part  of  that  is  real  and  part  merely  apparent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immigration  of  alien  people  has  increased  the 
number  of  religious  bodies  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  doubtless  also  true 
that  there  have  been  formed  new  sects  by  division  of  bodies  already  exist- 
ing. For  example,  the  Christian  Science  sect,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  doubt  the  last  fifty  years  has  seen  a  great  growth  of  like-minded- 
ness  among  the  various  sectarian  organizations.    Religion  which  was  long 
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djvisive  has  become  a  unifying  force.  The  lines  of  cleavage  at  the  present 
time  are  not  primarily  religious  but  ethical  or  philosophical.  There  is  no 
doubt  then  that  religion  plays  a  part  in  promoting  social  unity  today  which 
it  has  never  been  able  to  play  before.  Communication  has  increased  mutual 
knowledge  of  those  belonging  to  different  bodies.  Knowledge  has  lessened 
antagonism  and  increased  toleration.  Social  unity  is  now  being  aided  rather 
than  hindered  by  religious  beliefs. 


Cecil  C.  North,  De  Pauw  University 

A  statistical  inquiry  is  always  open  to  the  danger  of  giving  impressions 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  subject  investigated.  This  seems 
to  me  particularly  possible  in  a  study  of  this  bulletin  on  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  I  think  that  one  of  Professor  Coe's  remarks  indicates  a  possi- 
bly erroneous  interpretation.  His  statement  was  that  the  figures  indicated 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  heterogeneity  of  our  religious  bdiefs  in 
America,  basing  that  conclusion  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of  denomina- 
tions enumerated.  These  figures,  however,  express  only  the  formal  side 
of  the  matter,  and  do  not  at  all  touch  the  equally  important  fact  that  in  a 
large  number  of  respects  we  have  grown  more  homogeneous  in  our  beliefs. 
While,  of  course,  the  fact  is  not  amenable  to  a  statistical  inquiry,  we  are 
all  quite  conscious  that  the  people  of  all  denominations  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  accept  a  considerable  number  of  common  elements  of  belief.  For 
example,  the  differences  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians  are 
much  less  acute,  and  there  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  churches 
holding  these  different  theological  tenets  to  unite  on  certain  fundamentals 
and  neglect  or  minimize  their  differences.  In  fact  the  differences  between 
the  various  denominations  seem  to  be  resolving  themselves  into  a  difference 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  radicals,  just  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
realignment  in  the  membership  of  the  two  dominant  political  parties. 
Any  complete  account  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  a  community  must  consider 
these  harmonizing  processes  as  well  as  the  mere  increase  of  denomina- 
tions. This  same  fact  seems  to  have  been  neglected  in  Professor  Gidding's 
excellent  paper  yesterday  in  which  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  respect 
to  religion  we  were  becoming  more  heterogeneous  in  America. 

Another  of  Professor  Coe's  statements  seems  to  contain  a  possible 
error.  On  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  church  membership  relatively  greater 
,  than  the  increase  in  population  during  the  sixteen  years  under  consideration, 
he  concludes  that  religion  is  not  losing  its  hold  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Here  again  there  are  some  facts  which  the  figures  do  not  indicate, 
namely,  the  meaning  of  church  membership  to  the  individual.  A  rather 
definite  impression  prevails  that  joining  a  church  is  a  much  less  serious 
matter  for  us  than  it  was  for  our  fathers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  of 
course,  that  many  churches  have  considerably  changed  the  requirements  for 
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membership.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  what  part  of  this 
great  increase  in  church  membership  is  due  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
religion,  and  what  part  is  due  to  a  desire  for  formal  connection  with  the 
respectable  element  of  the  community. 


Edwin  C.  Walker,  New  York  City 

T3ie  increase  in  church  membership,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  quoted, 
in  all  likelihood  is  real  in  the  numerical  sense.  That  it  means  a  relatively 
widening  acceptance  of  the  ancient  creeds,  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  standards  of  membership  in  most  of,  if  not  all, 
the  Protestant  bodies  have  greatly  changed  in  recent  years.  The  alteration 
has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years;  it  has  been  proceeding  at  an  accelerated 
velocity  during  the  later  decades  of  the  half-century.  Formerly,  orthodoxy 
of  belief  was  the  final  test  of  fitness  for  membership,  rigidly  insisted  on, 
no  matter  how  exemplary  the  conduct  of  the  candidate.  But  theological 
doctrines  largely  have  lost  their  power  to  bar;  the  general  good  character 
of  the  applicant  for  membership,  coupled  with  his  or  her  social  desirability 
and  willingness  to  help  in  practically  unsectarian  enterprises,  has  opened 
the  way  for  the  increase  found  by  Mr.  Coe.  Even  as  long  as  twenty-five 
or  more  years  ago,  I  know  of  instances  in  the  West  where  men  who  rejected 
every  fundamental  tenet  of  Christianity  were  occupying  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  evangelical  churches. 

The  lowering  of  the  doctrinal  fences  has  operated  in  two  ways:  On 
the  one  hand,  the  inquiry  into  the  beliefs  of  otherwise  acceptable  candi- 
dates for  membership  has  grown  more  and  more  lax,  and,  on  the  other, 
men  who  could  not  have  affirmatively  answered  certain  questions  touching 
various  dogmas  of  the  creeds  as  formerly  interpreted,  and  who,  further- 
more, could  not  have  gained  their  own  consent  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
churches  standing  actually  on  the  narrow  doctrinal  platforms  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  now  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  working  within  one  or  another  of 
these  churches  for  what  they  regard  as  human  betterment  here  and  in  this 
day.  In  a  word,  the  Protestant  church  is  in  a  state  of  evolution  from 
other-worldliness  to  this-worldliness,  insisting  less  and  less  on  belief  and 
more  and  more  on  social  usefulness,  thus  making  it  easier  year  by  year  for 
the  non-orthodox  to  come  into  its  fold. 


T.  J.  Riley,  Washington  University 

Can  Professor  Coe  tell  whether  the  church  is  maintaining  itself  and 
gaining  in  both  the  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  and  if  not  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  case?  I  would  also  like  to  know  whether  the  excess  of 
churches  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  country  districts,  including  the  vil- 
lages, or  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 
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J.  K  Cutler,  Western  Reserve  University 

I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Coe  a  question.  It  has  been  generally  under- 
stood, I  think,  that  the  census  of  churches  and  church  membership  taken 
in  1890  was  extremely  defective  and  on  the  whole  rather  unreliable.  Pre- 
sumably the  statistics  given  in  Census  Bulletin  103  are  more  complete  and 
much  more  reliable.  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Coe,  if,  in  using  these  two 
sources  as  a  basis  for  his  paper,  he  gave  any  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
one  was  possibly  more  complete  and  more  trustworthy  than  the  other. 


George  A.  Coe 

Jn  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  apparent  increase  in  church  mem- 
bers may  not  be  due  in  part  to  improved  methods  in  securing  census 
returns.  Professor  Coe  said  in  substance: 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  effect  upon  membership  statistics  these 
improved  methods  have  had.  Even  if  the  tendency  of  such  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  government  were  to  enumerate  members  heretofore  not 
entmierated,  corresponding  improvement  by  the  churches  in  their  own 
methods  of  keeping  membership  lists  would  tend  to  reduce  the  apparent 
membership  by  dropping  the  names  of  members  who  have  been  lost  track 
of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  churches,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  pruning 
their  membership  lists  during  these  sixteen  years.  One  of  the  large  denomi- 
nations dropped  from  its  rolls  in  a  single  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
something  like  50,000  names — the  number  was  certainly  very  large.  Such 
pruning  of  membership  lists  is  likely  to  offset  any  apparent  increase  that 
may  result  from  changes  in  the  methods  of  the  census. 

But  it  is  not  clear  that  improved  census  methods  tend  to  increase  the 
apparent  number  of  members.  On  the  contrary,  the  universal  desire  of  the 
denominations  to  make  a  large  showing  might  be  favored  by  the  looser 
methods  and  checked  by  the  more  cautious  ones.  Whether  the  improve- 
ment in  census  methods  has,  in  fact,  had  any  influence,  I  cannot  say  from 
any  data  in  my  possession.  But,  on  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  known 
pruning  of  membership  lists  within  denominations,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  apparent  membership  increase  shown  by  the  new  census  is  a  real 


one." 


In  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  increase  in  membership  appears  in 
the  cities  as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  Professor  Coe  said  in  substance: 

"Separate  statistics  for  cities  are  not  given  in  Bulletin  103.  But  we 
can  secure  an  approximate  answer  to  the  question  by  considering  the 
distribution  by  states.  Thus,  the  increase  of  membership  in  proportion 
to  population  is  high  in  the  North  Atlantic  states,  with  their  great  aggrega- 
tions of  laborers  in  manufacturing  centers,  but  low  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  in  which  the  population  is  more  scattered.  But  there  is  increase  in 
both.     In  general,  the  Catholic  membership  has  increased  with  the  greatest 
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rapidity  in  predominantly  manufacturing  states,  while  the  relative  losses  of 
the  Catholics  have  been  greatest  in  New  Mexico,  District  of  Columbia, 
Oregon,  Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and  Florida.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rela- 
tive gains  of  the  Protestants  have  been  in  Nebraska,  Washington,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  their  relative  losses  have  been  altogether  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  States,  and  North  Carolina  (specifically,  in  order,  North  Carolina, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Vermont).  I  am  not  able,  with  the  data  at  hand,  to  say  how  much  of  the 
membership  gain  in  the  eastern  manufacturing  states  is  .due  to  foreign 
immigration." 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SOCIOLOGY 


JAMES   QUAYLE   DEALEY 
Brown  University 


The  methodology  of  sociology  has  so  often  been  set  forth  in 
formal  volumes  and  in  elaborated  articles,  that  nothing  more  on 
this  subject  for  the  present  needs  to  be  said.  But,  given  these 
formal  discussions,  there  still  may  be  occasion  for  statements  in 
respect  to  methods  of  application,  so  as  to  show  how  in  actual 
teaching  the  content  of  sociology  may  be  built  up  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  writer  in  attempting  such  an  exposition  disclaims 
any  desire  to  depict  a  model  procedure,  and,  admitting  that  one's 
"personal  equation"  always  includes  a  fraction  of  error,  he  craves 
pardon  for  his  sins  of  omission  and  commission  and  for  the  in- 
trusion of  personal  methods,  pleading  in  extenuation  orders 
from  the  honorable  President  of  this  association. 

Under  the  name  of  social  science  sociology  has  been  taught  at 
Brown  University  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1906  the  growing 
importance  of  the  subject  resulted  in  the  establishment  within  the 
department  of  a  chair  of  sociology  and  this  has  been  ably  filled 
since  that  date  by  Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward.  Professor  Ward  now 
has  charge  of  the  advanced  classes  in  sociology,  using  his  own 
methods  and  system,  so  that  the  following  remarks  apply  only 
to  courses  formerly  or  at  present  given  by  other  members  of  the 
department. 

In  social  studies  proper  we  have  about  three  hundred  students 
a  year,  receiving  them  into  our  classes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  year.  In  these  courses  the  practical  problem  of  teach- 
ing a  difficult  subject  to  large  classes  with  the  utmost  economy  of 
expense  and  energy  has  compelled  us  to  limit  ourselves  in  the 
main  to  the  presentation  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  sociology, 
and  hence  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  deciding  what  these 
fundamentals  are. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  department  it  seemed  rather  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  dogmatize,  arguing  that  there  really  was 
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already  existent  a  science  of  sociology.  When  one  had  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  possibly  there  was  no  such  science,  there  was  a 
temptation  to  try  all  the  harder  to  prove  its  existence ;  but  as  that 
secret  suspicion  faded  away  before  the  facts  in  the  case,  these 
were  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  Hence  in  recent  years  we 
have  rather  sought  to  present  arguments  showing  that  there  is, 
or  at  any  rate  must  be,  such  a  science. 

In  asserting  that  there  must  be  a  science  of  sociology  we  have 
sought  to  show  ( I )  the  several  senses  in  which  the  word  science 
may  be  used ;  (2)  the  need  of  a  general  science  to  co-ordinate  and 
to  synthesize  the  teachings  of  those  special  sciences  devoted  to 
the  study  of  social  institutions  and  their  activities;  (3)  the  need 
of  a  science  able  to  give  a  social  interpretation  to  the  teachings 
of  biology  and  psychology;  and  (4)  the  necessity  for  a  science 
that  can  absorb  and  assimilate  into  a  logical  unity  all  knowledge 
bearing  with  any  directness  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of 
human  society.  Only  by  developing  such  a  science,  it  is  argued, 
can  society  hope  to  look  with  any  confidence  toward  the  future, 
and  by  a  dear  understanding  of  conditions  and  principles,  thereby 
work  consciously  toward  a  higher  standard  of  civilization. 

In  asserting,  however,  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  soci- 
ology we  have  become  careful  not  to  dogmatize  overmuch.  If  a 
student  prefers  to  believe  in  the  non-existence  of  the  science, 
we  are  very  willing  to  supply  him  with  references  in  support  of 
his  view.  If  another  calls  attention  to  errors  and  defects  in  the 
sociological  scheme,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  call  his  attention  to 
others  also  that  he  had  failed  to  see.  If  a  third  showed  that 
former  sociological  teachings  had  become  obsolete,  we  would 
further  admit  that  much  of  what  is  now  sociology  may  also 
become  obsolete  in  a  few  years.  In  fact  we  long  ago  became 
convinced  that  pure  and  unadulterated  truth  unmixed  with 
error  is  not  the  predominating  characteristic  of  sociological 
teachings.  Yet,  after  all  these  admissions  have  been  made,  we 
should  still  assert  our  right  to  continue  the  teaching  of  sociology, 
believing  that,  while  theories  may  come  and  theories  may  go,  yet 
the  idea  of  a  unifying  science  of  human  association  will  remain 
as  a  permanent  achievement  of  the  human  mind.    Even  if  at  this 
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moment  we  ourselves  should  admit  that  there  is  existent  no  sci- 
ence of  sociology,  and  that  the  term  merely  represented  an  "atti- 
tude of  mind,"  we  would  the  next  instant  set  about  the  making  of 
the  science,  for  the  idea  of  it  is  fully  bom  and  a  place  must  be 
made  for  it  sooner  or  later  among  the  sciences.  Under  such 
conditions  the  sociologist  would  simply  have  to  maintain  a  faith 
in  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  or  else  dream  prophetic- 
ally of  a  future  such  as  that  Joseph  dreamed  about  when  his 
brothers'  sheaves  bowed  themselves  before  him. 

In  the  second  place  it  has  seemed  to  us  important  to  distin- 
g^sh  carefully  between  the  special  social  sciences  devoted  to 
some  particular  aspect  or  institution  of  society,  and  sociology 
proper  as  the  science  of  laws  and  principles  underlying  human 
association.  Here  I  must  admit  a  dilemma  arises.  As  a  teacher  of 
political  science  shall  I  assert  with  Brother  Ford  that  there  is  no 
science  of  sociology,  or  as  a  sociologist  shall  I  vindicate  with 
Brothei'  Small  the  right  of  sociology  to  exist?*  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  small  importance  and  one  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  it 
summarily.  Yet  the  admission  must  be  made  that  almost  from 
the  beginning  at  Brown  political  science  and  sociology  have  had 
their  respective  jurisdictions  marked  out,  a  modus  vivendi  agreed 
on,  and  peace  maintained  by  having  both  subjects  taught  by  the 
same  teachers.  Through  these  precautions  we  have  never  really 
had  need  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  have  naturally  assumed  that 
sociology  is  a  science  outranking  the  other  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  social  sciences.  Furthermore,  the  department  of  economics 
has  always  been  in  close  affiliation  with  our  department,  so  that  in 
teaching  these  three  great  branches  of  human  knowledge  we  have 
steadily  worked  together,  harmonizing  courses  and  agreeing  on 
the  several  "spheres  of  influence"  of  these  sciences. 

In  respect  to  other  departments  where  friction  might  conceiv- 
ably arise,  time  has  brought  about  a  full  recognition  of  sociology's 
right  to  exist,  and  though  our  treaties  of  amity  and  peace  have 
occasionally  assumed  the  form  of  an  armistice  on  the  field  of 
battle,  yet  there  is  in  general  an  acknowledgement  that  several 
sciences  may  cover  all  or  parts  of  the  same  field  of  phenomena 

*See  Controversy,  American  loumal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XV,  Nos.  x  and  a. 
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but  each  from  a  different  viewpoint.  There  is  also  a  general  rec- 
ognition that  the  growing  unity  of  knowledge  can  best  be  expedi- 
ted by  admitting  one  another's  right  to  exist  and  by  appointing 
when  necessary  boards  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
boundary  disputes — ^under  instructions  to  award  disputed  terri- 
tory to  the  one  most  clearly  in  possession. 

Again,  in  marking  out  the  relationship  existing  between  soci- 
ology and  the  special  social  sciences,  we  have  made  no  attempt 
to  assert  authority  over  these,  except  in  so  far  as  specialized 
studies  in  social  problems  such  as  charity,  crime,  and  the  like 
have  by  common  consent  been  g^ven  over  to  the  department. 
These  studies,  however,  have  been  carried  on  in  the  light  of  the 
dominating  thought  underlying  sociology,  viz.,  that  the  perplex- 
ing phenomena  of  human  association  are  all  parts  of  a  common 
problem,  and  hence  that  a  unifying  idea  should  run  through  them 
all.  This  is  done  by  emphasizing  a  common  method,  and  the 
processes  of  co-ordination  and  synthesis.  Emphasis  is  constantly 
placed  on  the  methods  of  observation,  comparison,  and  historical 
development,  using  as  far  as  possible  statistics  as  an  essential  aid 
in  exact  knowledge.  Causes  and  conditions,  as  far  as  these  can 
be  ascertained,  are  sought  out:  the  gjeat  social  institutions  are 
studied  historically,  analyses  made  of  their  component  parts,  these 
compared  in  their  several  stages  of  development,  and  resem- 
blances and  differences  noted.  Preferably  a  topical  outline  and 
references  are  used  in  the  classroom,  so  as  to  allow  the  individu- 
ality of  the  student  to  express  itself  in  results.  Our  compact  little 
state  (Rhode  Island)  with  its  dense  urban  population  is  used  as  a 
sort  of  laboratory  where  tmconscious  social  experiments  may  con- 
stantly be  observed  and  compared  with  similar  phenomena  in 
other  social  groups.  As  quite  similar  methods  are  usual  in  the 
other  social  sciences,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  utilize  the 
conclusions  reached  by  these  and  to  co-ordinate  and  synthesize 
them  into  a  body  of  knowledge  useful  for  sociological  purposes. 
We  discuss,  for  instance,  such  generalizations  as :  the  influence  of 
natural  physical  conditions  and  economic  achievements  in  deter- 
mining or  tending  to  determine  the  trend  of  civilization ;  or  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  material  and  the  cultural  aspects 
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of  civilization;  or  the  struggle  of  class  with  class;  or  the  social 
importance  of  a  class  freed  from  the  necessity  of  economic  toil ; 
or  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  static  rigid 
civilization  as  against  one  flexible  and  dynamic  by  nature;  or 
applications  of  biological  and  psychological  knowledge  to  such 
practical  problems  as  pauperism,  crime,  and  sexual  vice. 

Such  and  similar  generalizations  can  be  used  in  a  practical 
way  as  working  hypotheses  until  confirmed  or  modified  by  further 
study.  When  seen,  appreciated,  and  applied  by  the  student  they 
not  infrequently  arouse  an  interest  that  becomes  permanent,  with 
inevitable  consequences  in  respect  to  his  attitude  toward  the  whole 
social  question.  Presumably  for  some  time  to  come  this  synthe- 
sizing process  applied  to  the  conclusions  of  the  special  social 
sciences  will  furnish  to  sociology  its  most  fruitful  field  of  useful- 
ness, by  enabling  it  to  exert  a  unifying  influence  on  all  social 
problems  and  by  developing  a  constructive  rather  than  a  descrip- 
tive aspect  to  problems  of  social  betterment.  Furthermore  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  sociology  already  has  at  its  command  a 
sufficient  body  of  information  to  enable  it  to  develop  a  tentative 
but  constructive  policy  in  respect  to  social  problems.  Haste 
should  be  made  slowly  and  radicalism  looked  on  askance,  but  the 
occasional  blunders  made  in  sociological  suggestion  will  presum- 
ably in  no  case  be  worse  than  the  continuous  blunder  of  a  policy 
of  drift  and  inaction. 

Our  next  step  in  the  process  of  building  up  the  content  of  soci- 
ology is  to  become  familiar  with  social  interpretations  of  the  great 
teachings  in  well-established  and  historic  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. Of  these  biology  and  psychology  as  basal  sciences  for  soci- 
ology naturally  furnish  the  chief  material.  Yet  we  are  careful  to 
show  that  sociology  is  no  more  psychology  than  psychology  is  bi- 
ology, or  biology,  physics.  These  general  sciences,  as  they  develop 
new  principles,  or  prove  or  disprove  earlier  hypotheses,  furnish 
subject-matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  sociologist.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  such  principles  will  have  their  analogies  in  social 
life  also,  and  hence  it  is  rather  natural  under  the  influence  of  the 
teachings  from  these  other  sciences  to  make  use  of  a  mechanical 
or  a  biological  or  a  psychological  interpretation  of  society  or  to 
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assume  too  readily  the  truth  of  a  materialistic  interpretation  of 
social  development  Here  we  maintain  the  sociologist  walks  on 
treacherous  ground,  for  experience  shows  that  there  is  danger 
in  pressing  too  far  analogies  derived  from  other  sciences.  Even 
the  sociological  use  of  a  vocabulary  made  up  from  another  science 
may  be  misleading,  since  it  is  so  easy  to  carry  over  with  a  word 
itself  its  implications.  Rather  it  may  be  wiser  to  seek  first  to 
comprehend  the  full  significance  of  the  particular  principle  or 
term  in  its  relation  to  its  own  science,  and  then  by  observation 
and  comparison  to  see  whether  a  similar  principle  holds  in  social 
life,  and  in  what  respect  it  differs  if  at  all  from  the  kindred 
principle  derived  from  the  earlier  science.  For  example  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  and  the  term  "heredity"  seem  simple 
enough  on  their  face,  yet,  in  view  of  the  numerous  variations  in 
biological  explanation  of  them  there  would  inevitably  arise  as 
many  cdhfusing  variations  in  interpretation  of  the  term  ''social 
selection"  or  "social  heredity,"  if  students  felt  inclined  to  press 
anal<^es  too  far.  Presumably  also  an  endless  confusion  might 
arise  if  one  were  to  carry  over  with  the  term  "social  mind"  all 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  varying  interpretations  of  the 
psychological  term  "mind."  While  therefore  such  analogies  have 
their  use,  and  may  by  chance  really  throw  much  light  on  complex 
social  phenomena,  yet  the  danger  of  error  is  large  and  much  of 
the  force  of  the  argument  directed  against  the  scientific  nature  of 
sociology  really  is  aimed  at  those  who  have  made  hobbies  of 
analogies  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  scientific  attainment  pre- 
ferred in  sociological  methodology.  On  the  other  hand  the  real 
sociological  utility  of  applications  of  principles  derived  from  the 
basal  sciences  may  be  noted,  for  example,  in  the  biological  contri- 
bution passing  into  the  new  science  of  eugenics,  or  as  it  might 
better  be  termed  "endemics,"^  supplemented  as  it  must  be  by 
social  studies  of  the  domestic  institutions;  or  again  by  noting 
how  psychological  principles  may  be  reinterpreted  from  the  socio- 
logical standpoint,  and,  by  emphasis  on  newer  aspects,  give  rise 
thereby  to  such  attractive  studies  as  folk  psychology,  social  psy- 
chology, and  social  control,  fields  of  study  full  of  the  promise  of 
future  usefulness. 

*A  term  suggested  by  Librarian  H.  L.  Kooptnan,  Brown  University. 
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There  is  still  another  aspect  of  sociology  deemed  worthy  of 
emphasis  in  our  teaching.  The  historical  method  should  be 
applied  to  sociological  theories  themselves  and  the  great  social 
theories  of  past  generations  should  be  studied  and  compared  with 
the  teachings  of  the  sociologists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
this  method  fundamental  agreements  and  differences  can  be  noted, 
the  trend  in  the  current  of  sociological  theorizing  can  be  indicated, 
and  from  the  teaching  of  all  of  these  thinkers  can  slowly  be 
constructed  a  framework  which  later  writers  may  fill  out  in  detail. 
Furthermore  such  a  historical  study  will  enable  the  student  to  see 
why  sociology  in  its  upward  march  has  been  influenced  first  by 
mechanical  theories  of  development,  then  by  biological  analogies 
resulting  in  the  organic  interpretation  of  society,  then  by  the  rise 
of  the  "social  mind"  under  the  influence  of  the  newer  psychology, 
and  how,  throughout  the  entire  period,  the  conclusions  of  eco- 
nomics as  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  special  social  sciences 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  sociological  theory. 

Now  when  once  the  student  grasps  the  thought  that  sociology 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  concrete  studies  of  social  problems,  nor 
with  economic,  political,  ethical,  psychological,  or  biological 
studies  as  such,  but  rather  with  broad  generalizations  found  in 
these  as  laws  and  principles  of  human  association,  and  when  fur- 
thermore he  sees  that  others  before  him  have  labored  to  arrange 
in  systematic  and  logical  form  these  fundamentals,  he  is  then 
prepared  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  sociology  as  an  abstract  sci- 
ence. Indeed  it  is  better  that  he  should  see  this  than  that  he 
become  expert  in  what  is  often  referred  to  as  "social  pathology" 
or  "social  philanthropy."  If  only  he  can  be  brought  to  see  that 
there  are  fundamental  teachings  underlying  human  association, 
he  will  in  later  and  more  concrete  studies  tend  to  "put  things  in 
their  places"  and  will  not  lose  himself  in  detail,  as  might  be 
possible  if  he  were  allowed  to  devote  his  energy  exclusively  to  the 
innumerable  perplexing  problems  of  our  highly  complex  civiliza- 
tion. 

When  once  the  student  can  be  brought  to  see  that  in  theory  at 
least  there  may  be  a  science  of  sociology,  the  remaining  task 
should  then  be  comparatively  easy.    He  starts  with  an  attitude  of 
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mind,  a  way  of  looking  at  and  of  interpreting  social  phenomena, 
and  a  reliance  on  the  methods  of  science  in  order  to  secure  verifi- 
able knowledge.  With  Comte  he  will  learn  gradually  to  abjure 
metaphysical  discussions.  Admitting,  as  one  must,  that  final  ex- 
planations and  questions  in  respect  to  the  ultimate  are  worth 
asking  and  may  at  some  distant  time  be  answered,  yet  it  seems 
more  worth  while  to  relegate  this  search  to  philosophy  and  to 
content  one's  self  with  an  anthropocentric  interpretation  of  things 
taking  place  on  the  earth  or  at  most  within  the  solar  system.  By 
ignoring  the  ultimate  in  this  manner  the  sociologist  admits  an 
"ignoramus"  in  some  matters  and  hence  again  may  refuse  to 
dogmatize,  preferring  to  emphasize  with  science  the  relativity  of 
knowledge.  Yet  here  once  more  one  may  have  to  admit  a  certain 
weakness  in  sociological  theorizing.  Though  the  science  would 
preferably  base  itself  on  verifiable  knowledge,  yet  in  practice, 
owing  to  the  temporary  lack  of  such  knowledge  in  the  newer  psy- 
chology, it  of  necessity  lapses  into  the  sin  of  philosophizing  on 
other  than  scientific  data  and  methods.  In  discussions  involving 
the  use  of  the  terms  "worth"  or  "value,"  the  "social  will,"  or 
"social  ideal,"  or  "social  purpose,"  or  the  "unity  of  knowledge," 
and  the  like,  there  is  a  metaphysical  element  almost  inevitable 
imder  present  conditions,  especially  if  one  is  eager  to  work  out 
at  once  a  complete  system  of  sociology.  Yet  perhaps  some  sins 
may  be  overlooked  if  one's  sociological  conscience  is  awake  and 
the  danger  appreciated.  In  time  such  h)rpotheses  may  become 
verifiable,  and  until  then  one  might  better  admit  that  there  is 
some  basis  for  charges  of  inconsistency. 

Our  final  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  sociology  consists  in  the 
attempt  to  develop  in  the  student  a  sort  of  meliorism  or  optimism 
in  respect  to  social  problems ;  not  a  visionary  optimism,  in  essence, 
fatalism,  but  an  optimism  founded  on  scientific  knowledge,  on 
the  conviction  that  the  progress  of  civilization  lies  in  men's  hands, 
and  that  by  scientific  prevision  society  can  expedite  its  own 
development.  Taking  warning  from  the  many  failures  of  Utopian 
dreamers,  students  are  rather  discouraged  from  becoming  "re- 
formers," but  are  urged  to  engage  in  the  constructive  movements 
of  civilization.     Honest  daily  work,  high  ideals,  and  a  forward 
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look  represent  a  wiser  attitude  than  any  number  of  hobbies  in 
respect  to  a  reconstructed  society  patterned  after  a  perfect  model. 
This  scientific  optimism  is  stimulated  by  constant  emphasis  on  the 
possibility  of  achievement.  No  normal  child,  it  is  argued,  is  so 
humbly  bom  but  that  he  by  right  training  and  environment  may 
double  his  natural  ability.  Talent,  genius,  the  capacity  to  achieve 
are  dormant  in  the  masses  of  our  population  and  this  potentiality 
should  be  made  reality.  Every  student  therefore  is  urged  to 
develop  his  own  personality  so  as  to  co-operate  in  the  upbuilding 
processes  of  human  society.  Obviously  this  aspect  may  be  so 
emphasized  as  to  develop  a  sort  of  religious  altruism  and  this  may 
for  a  time  be  necessary.  In  that  case  sociology  may  temporarily 
form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
While  churches  are  hesitating  on  the  brink  of  a  sociological 
plunge  it  may  be  well  for  the  sociologist  to  disport  himself  in  the 
troubled  waters  and  loudly  to  assert  that  the  swimming  is  fine. 
When  hesitation  ends  and  the  leap  has  been  made,  then  the  soci- 
ologist may  climb  on  to  the  bank  and  criticize  in  cold  blood  the 
swimming  exhibition  before  him. 

In  conclusion  may  I  in  resume  briefly  summarize  the  points 
we  emphasize  in  the  teaching  of  sociology?  First  and  foremost  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  field  of  sociology  including  its  relation 
to  other  sciences  and  its  methods  in  handling  data.  Then  a  con- 
stant emphasis  on  those  fundamental  teachings  that  plainly  have 
practical  applications  to  social  progress.  And  finally  an  inspira- 
tional uplift  in  the  direction  of  courage  and  hopefulness,  even 
though  one  has  in  the  end  to  temper  his  impatience  by  the 
thought,  that  an  ox-cart  slowly  reaching  its  destination  on  an 
ascending  grade  is  surer  of  final  success  than  a  brakeless  automo- 
bile speeding  on  an  unknown  road. 


DISCUSSION 
Edward  C.  Hayes,  University  of  Illinois 

The  teaching  of  sociology  presents  a  problem  of  matter  and  one  of 
method. 

The  matter  to  be  taught  is  broadly  divided  into  two  parts,  first  "General 
Sociology,"  or  "Pure  Sociology,"  or  "Sociology  Proper,"  and,  second,  that 
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other  body  of  instruction  which  is  variously  termed  "Applied  Sociology/' 
"Social  Economics,"  or  "Social  Technology." 

The  latter  summarizes  the  results  of  experience  and  investigation  with 
reference  to  activities  which  aim  directiy  at  social  amelioration  in  relation 
to  such  matters  as  poverty,  crime,  immigration,  race  differences,  and  the 
specific  dangers  and  opportunities  characteristic  of  urban  or  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  matter  to  be  presented  under  "general"  or  "pure"  sociology  or 
sociology  "proper"  falls  into  at  least  five  natural  divisions. 

First  is  general  sociology  in  the  narrowest  sense,  or  what  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  "philosophical"  sociology.  This  treats  of  such  subjects 
as  the  scope  and  method  of  sociology,  the  definition  of  sociological  con- 
cepts (social  reality,  a  society,  institution,  custom,  etc)  the  correlation 
of  these  concepts  with  each  other  and  with  others  defined  by  the  special 
social  sciences,  the  classification  of  all  social  realities,  the  kinds  of  causal 
conditions  by  which  they  are  affected,  the  relation  between  society  and  the 
individual,  the  doctrines  of  sociological  ethics,  etc.  The  teachings  of  this 
division  of  sociology  are  partly  preliminary  to  the  teachings  of  the  other 
divisions  of  pure  sociology,  and  partly  based  upon  them. 

Second  is  psychologic  sociology,  which  treats  of  the  relations  between 
activities  (beliefs,  desires,  etc.)  and  the  other  activities,  similar  or  dissimi- 
lar, by  which  they  are  environed ;  that  is,  the  relations  between  the  activities 
of  an  individual  and  the  activities  of  his  associates  by  which  his  own  are 
evoked  or  modified,  and  so  the  building-up  of  the  network  of  streaming 
activities  possible  only  to  individuals  who  are  in  association. 

Third  is  comparative  and  genetic  sociology,  represented  by  such  work  as 
has  been  done  by  Letoumeau,  Lippert,  Bastian,  Westermarck,  Sumner,  and 
Thomas.  This  aims  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  of  fact  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  origin  and  succession  of  species  of  prevalent  social  activities  and  the 
evolution  of  the  world  of  social  reality. 

The  fourth  division  might  be  called  statistical  sociology,  but  that  the 
word  "statistical"  refers  to  a  method  which  may  be  employed  in  other 
divisions  of  sociology  although  it  finds  its  most  constant  application  here. 
This  fourth  division  of  sociology  proper  may  be  called  biologic  sociology. 
It  deals  with  the  problems  of  population,  the  effects  upon  social  activities  pro- 
duced by  racial  and  temperamental  traits,  and  by  physical  contrasts  between 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  populations  of  similar  stock,  and  by  the 
physical  consequences  of  prevalent  vices,  unsanitary  housing,  and  the  like. 

The  fifth  division  is  geographic  sociology,  the  most  neglected  of  all, 
which  studies  the  causal  significance  of  natural  physical  environments  in 
determining  social  activities. 

With  reference  to  the  manner  of  teaching  Sociology  the  only  point 
which  I  will  raise  pertains  to  the  order  of  presentation. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  who  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  sociology 
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proper  plunge  the  beginner  into  difficult  abstract  matter  which  is  better 
adapted  to  the  graduate  student  than  to  any  but  the  brightest  and  most 
mature  undergraduates.  This  has  been  my  own  practice  and  I  propose  to 
try  a  change  of  order  and  to  arrange  my  course  in  "Sociology  One"  on 
"the  principle  of  sixteen  to  one,  sixteen  parts  fact  and  one  part  theory." 

Most  students  who  register  for  "Sociology  One"  expect  a  treatment  of 
concrete  social  realities  in  which  they  have  already  at  least  a  general  inter- 
est; and  they  are  surprised  to  be  confronted  by  a  body  of  undreamed-of 
abstractions.  Besides,  the  natural  development  of  intellectual  interest  for 
an  individual  or  a  people,  seems  to  begin  with  definite  realities  which  we 
wish  to  modify  or  control,  and  then  by  discovering  that  we  must  have 
deeper  and  broader  comprehension,  in  order  to  secure  control,  to  pass  over 
to  those  generalities  and  abstractions  which  at  first  were  repellent  but 
which  become  absorbing. 

I  mean  to  begin  by  trying  to  describe  the  facts  of  American  social  life 
and  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  determined.  Our  university  is  located 
in  the  country  and  so  I  intend  to  employ  the  stereopticon  to  show  a  large  part 
of  what  is  most  instructive,  not  only  in  one  but  in  many  of  our  greatest 
cities,  and  in  the  country  also,  among  the  mountain  whites,  the  lumber 
camps  and  mining  camps.  New  England  villages,  southern  plantations,  train 
yards,  harbors,  factories,  and  the  congested  tenements  of  our  immigrant 
host.  And  I  think  that  the  results  of  the  numerous  sociological  investiga- 
tions now  going  on  should  be  carefully  gathered  up  by  a  university  and 
utilized  for  purposes  of  instruction.  I  refer  to  the  investigations  supported 
by  the  Sage  endowment,  and  to  such  investigations  as  are  being  carried  on 
in  this  city  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marsh,  whose  results  supplied  the 
materials  for  the  congestion  exhibit  of  a  year  ago,  and  of  Mr.  Allen,  of 
the  "Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,"  and  of  Mr.  Laidlaw,  of  the  "Federa- 
tion of  Churches  and  Christian  Organizations."  Much  of  this  material  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  tables  and  diagrams  suitable  for  wall-charts  or 
lantern  slides,  which  can  be  reproduced,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  accurate, 
should  be  valuable  teaching  material.  Presently  the  students  can  be  set  to 
work  upon  exercises  in  computation  and  tabulation  based  upon  data  ob- 
tained from  various  sources. 

All  our  presentation  of  descriptive  material  and  concrete  facts  will  be 
of  value  mainly  in  proportion  as  it  is  guided  and  interpreted  by  general  con- 
cepts and  leads  up  to  comprehensive  views.  If  in  normal  times  there  are 
in  our  country  four  million  recipients  of  public  charity,  if  most  of  the  time 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  tramps  have 
been  deployed  over  the  United  States,  if  these  and  numerous  similar  state- 
ments are  true  our  aim  must  be  not  merely  to  state  the  facts  but  also  to 
help  the  students  toward  a  comprehension  of  the  general  situation  which 
occasions  the  continuous  recruiting  of  the  standing  army  of  the  miserables. 

This  proposal  to  revise  the  character  of  the  initial  course  in  sociology 
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is  based  on  two  considerations:  First,  that  by  sufficient  heed  to  the  most 
accessible  realities — ^those  of  our  own  country  and  time — as  well  as  to  com- 
parative and  genetic  sociology,  we  may  be  saved  from  getting  too  far  from 
our  facts,  and  becoming  asphyxiated  in  abstractions,  as  men  deeply  inter- 
ested in  a  new  and  complicated  body  of  theory  are  in  danger  of  doing; 
and,  second,  that  we  may  lead  the  largest  number  of  competent  students,  by 
the  natural  path,  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  theoretical  teachings  of 
^neral  sociology. 


James  E.  Hagerty,  Ohio  State  University 

Before  discussing  the  teaching  of  sociology  we  should  be  in  agreement 
as  to  the  question  as  to  whom  it  is  to  be  taught.  Have  we  in  mind  the 
teaching  of  sociology  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors  or  to  graduate  stu- 
dents?   The  class  of  people  we  teach  will  necessarily  determine  our  methods. 

As  a  rule  the  general  course  in  economics  in  the  American  university 
is  taught  second-year  students.  I  am  going  to  assume  that  a  course  in 
sociology  corresponding  to  this  general  course  in  economics  may  also  be 
taught  to  second-year  students.  If  so  the  subject-matter  should  be  con- 
crete, definite,  and  systematically  arranged. 

We  are  going  through  the  same  stage  in  the  teaching  of  sociology 
formerly  passed  through  in  the  teaching  of  economics  and  we  can  learn 
a  great  deal  from  the  present  methods  of  teaching  economics.  Formerly  the 
textbooks  in  political  economy  devoted  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  pages  to 
definition,  the  relation  of  political  economy  to  other  bodies  of  knowledge, 
its  province,  its  purposes,  the  methods  of  investigation,  etc.  Recent  writers 
have  wisely  omitted  this  class  of  subject-matter  entirely.  They  have 
doubtless  discovered  that  it  is  bad  pedagogy  to  present  the  abstract  and 
analytical  phases  of  a  science  to  students  who  know  nothing  of  its  subject- 
matter.  In  many  places  we  are  making  the  same  error  in  the  teaching  of 
sociology. 

At  the  Ohio  State  University  we  have  placed  our  elementary  course  in 
sociology  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  our  elementary  course  in  economics. 
We  have  a  three-hour  course  per  week  extending  through  the  year,  which 
is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  sociology.  This  course  is  open  to 
second-year  students.  At  the  outset  we  give  four  or  five  lectures  on  the 
evolution  of  society,  emphasizing  social  phenomena.  Our  next  division  is 
devoted  to  the  economic  or  physical  basis  of  society.  We  next  discuss  the 
biological  factors,  including  a  study  of  races.  The  following  divisions  are 
then  presented  in  order:  the  psychological  factors,  social  structure,  social 
control,  social  institutions,  social  pathology,  and  social  progress.  The  Spring 
Term,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  year,  is  devoted  to  practical  problems  in 
which  the  students  are  required  to  make  an  application  of  theories. 

This,  in  brief,  outlines  the  method  we  are  pursuing,  which  is  proving 
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successful.  We  treat  all  subjects  in  this  elementary  course  which  arc 
developed  in  our  advanced  or  more  technical  courses.  The  student  ai>- 
proaches  the  latter  subjects  with  a  broader  point  of  view  than  he  otherwise 
would  have.  The  subject-matter  presented  in  the  elementary  course  is 
concrete  and  definite.  No  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  present  the  various 
viewpoints  of  sociologists  or  the  numerous  questions  on  which  they  take 
issue.  The  natural  way  for  a  student  to  begin  the  study  of  any  science  is 
with  the  concrete,  positive  phenomena  which  constitutes  its  subject-matter. 


Thomas  J.  Riley,  Washington  University 

I  recently  visited  a  county  teachers'  meeting  in  Missouri.  It  was  in  the 
spring  near  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  discussion  going  on  was  con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  geography.  One  of  the  teachers  in  telling  about 
the  progress  of  her  class  said,  "We  have  just  now  got  to  Missouri,"  refer- 
ring doubtless  to  the  special  study  of  her  own  state  near  the  close  of  the 
textboc^.  Professor  John  Dewey,  in  his  little  book.  The  School  and 
Society,  states  that  a  class  in  geography  in  the  public  schools  at  Moline, 
111.,  knew  much  about  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  textbook,  but  had  not 
connected  the  river  of  the  book  with  the  river  on  which  the  city  is 
located.  These  are  illustrations  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  begin- 
ning of  a  study  has  to  do  with  its  definitions,  problems,  and  relations.  Stu- 
dents are  likely  not  to  make  the  connection  of  the  things  being  studied 
with  the  facts  of  living  that  lie  at  their  own  doors. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  four  years  of  trial  that  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  a  course  in  elementary  sociology  is  to  study  the  social  facts  that 
may  be  observed  in  the  community  where  the  university  is  located.  In 
beginning  my  work  at  the  opening  of  the  last  year  I  instructed  my  dass 
at  its  first  meeting  that  they  should  visit  some  building  in  the  process  of 
construction,  noting  especially  the  division  of  labor  and  the  necessary 
interdependence  and  co-ordination.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  class  I 
found  the  students  all  qualified  to  illustrate  and  to  discuss  the  topics  I  had 
assigned.  When  this  had  been  considered  I  in  like  manner  required  them 
to  report  on  physiographic  control  of  social  facts  in  their  own  city.  By 
this  method  it  seems  to  me  I  secured  a  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  introduced  them  to  an  observational  method  and  connected  our 
study  with  the  things  lying  about  them. 

The  chairman  assuring  me  that  I  have  some  time  yet  at  my  disposal  I 
venture  to  ask  those  who  advocate  a  psychological  view  of  society  to 
what  extent  they  consider  psychic  forces  competent  to  explain  social 
phenomena;  for  example:  When  a  plane  of  living  that  a  family  maintains 
becomes  the  plane  of  many  families  a  standard  of  living  for  that  group 
has  been  tacitly  arrived  at.    Studies  in  the  standard  of  living  seem  to  have 
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shown  that  this  standard  is  determined  partly  by  the  necessities  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  and  partly  by  the  ideals,  that  is  the  traditions,  beliefs, 
education,  and  ambitions  of  the  families.  These  latter  things  are  chiefly 
the  psychic  factors,  but  when  the  income  is  small  these  ideals  are  not  able 
to  find  much  expression  in  the  standard  of  living  that  the  class  maintains. 
My  question  is  not  whether  the  psychic  factors  are  more  important  than 
the  economical  factors  in  determining  the  standard  of  living,  but  whether 
the  standard  of  living  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  terms  of  psychic  forces. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  thing  as  a  standard  of  living  for  a  class  ^s 
determined  chiefly  by  the  economical  and  psychic  factors  together  with  per- 
haps several  others  as  physical  environment,  etc. 


Dk.  Rudolph  M.  Binder,  New  York  University 

There  are  two  classes  of  students  in  sociology — those  who  intend  to 
devote  two  or  three  years  to  this  subject,  and  may  wish  to  specialize  in  it; 
and  those  who  can  give  it  but  little  time  in  one  year.  The  former  need 
and  should  receive  as  strict  a  scientific  training  as  sociology  is  able  to 
give.  The  latter — and  their  number  is  legion — ^need  inspiration,  contact 
with  living  problems  and  reform  movements.  In  dieir  case  strict  scientific 
methods  are  not  applicable,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  sociological 
principles  is  all  that  can  be  required.  This  class  of  students  should  never- 
theless be  encouraged,  both  because  they  will  make  better  workers  in  their 
own  fields  through  this  elementary  knowledge  of  sociology,  and  because 
some  at  least  will  find  this  study  sufficiently  profitable  to  pursue  it  farther. 


Professor  Carl  Kelsey^  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

I  am  tremendously  interested  in  the  general  trend  of  thought  evidenced 
by  the  papers  read  this  morning.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  spent  alto- 
gether too  much  time  in  trying  to  justify  our  own  existence  and  in  mark- 
ing out  division  lines  between  the  older  subjects  and  our  own.  The  field 
of  human  knowledge  is,  after  all,  one  and  the  different  sciences  represent 
but  different  viewpoints  from  which  the  field  is  studied.  I  believe  that 
the  future  of  sociological  teaching  is  bright  if  we  can  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  study  of  concrete  problems,  problems  not  in  the  sense  of  pathology  alone 
but  with  clear  recognition  that  all  social  phenomena,  whether  of  advance 
or  decay,  involve  problems.  It  is  our  business  to  study  these  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  in  our  presentation  to  the  classes  we  may  in  some  measure 
adopt  the  magnificent  and  tremendous  logic  which  characterizes  the  work 
of  our  honored  Nestor,  Professor  Ward. 
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Professor  Jerome  Dowd  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  ten,  including  the 
president  of  the  Sociological  Society,  to  make  a  report  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  society,  consisting  of:  First,  a  statement  of  the  subject-matter  of 
first  courses  now  given  in  the  colleges  of  the  country;  and,  second,  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  subject-matter  for  a  fundamental  course  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  sociological  teachers  and  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work. 

In  support  of  the  motion  Professor  Dowd  said : 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  motion:  First,  in  taking  rank  as  a 
science  and  in  attaining  to  that  dignity  and  respect  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  wide  interest  in  it  demand,  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  sociology  should  standardize  its  fundamental  courses  in  the  same  way 
that  the  fundamental  courses  of  other  sciences  are  standardized.  For 
illustration,  when  a  student  takes  Chemistry  i.  Physics  i.  Biology  i,  Eco- 
nomics I,  or  Law  i,  such  course  stands  for  a  definite  subject-matter,  and 
enables  the  student  to  find  an  easy  adjustment  in  going  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another,  and  it  forms  a  solid  basis  for  advanced  work. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  concrete  statement  of  the  subject-matter  of 
a  fundamental  course  would  harmonize  and  crystallize  our  views  as  to  the 
scope  and  field  of  sociology  to  an  extent  that  no  amount  of  theoretical  dis- 
cussion could  possibly  do. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  } 

*  For  names  of  committee,  sec  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  January, 
1910. 
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I 

Sociology  must  be  something  very  bad  because  it  is  so  much 
like  vice.  Most  of  those  who  hated  it  at  first  sight  now  embrace 
it  and  the  rest  are  either  in  the  enduring  or  the  pitying  stage. 

As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  other  sciences  sociology  was  at 
first  attacked  and  called  a  "pseudo-science."  The  sociologist  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  this,  and  it  has  ceased  to  trouble  him. 
He  has  been  hearing  it  from  Lorenz  Stein,  Dilthey,  Maurice 
Block,  Bemheim,  Lehmann,  Treitschke,  Martini,  Van  der  Rest, 
and  Leslie  Stephen.  They  all  say  the  same  things,  nothing  more 
and  nothing  new.  Some  pains  were  taken  at  first  to  show  that 
there  were  vast  fields  which  no  other  science  has  eyer  touched  or 
can  touch  without  becoming  sociology.  But  the  need  of  sociol- 
ogy was  so  great  and  so  keenly  felt  that  there  ceased  to  be  any 
call  to  defend  it.  The  people  of  all  countries  actually  demanded 
the  new  science.  None  of  the  other  sciences  held  out  any  hope 
of  furnishing  a  theoretical  and  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of 
the  social  problems  of  the  day.  Political  economy  had  become  a 
sort  of  quietism,  and  bade  the  people  hush  and  cease  to  disturb 
the  established  order.  But  the  people  would  not  hush,  and  the 
unrest  grew.  Economics  then  vaulted  over  to  the  Austrian 
theory  of  value,  which  is  a  sociological  principle,  and  then  pre- 
tended  that  it  had  always  been  the  "master  science."  Political 
science  floundered  about  among  a  thousand  fine-spun  and  wholly 
improbable  theories  of  the  state.  It  was  both  politically  and 
socially  hopeless. 

When  at  last  a  science  of  both  human  origins  and  human  wel- 
fare rose  on  the  horizon  it  was  immediately  welcomed  as  that 
which  had  been  so  long  looked  for.  Launched  by  Comte  and 
fathered  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  moved,  though  at  first  slowly. 

19a 
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Accepted  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  recognized  by  several  strong 
continental  writers,  it  got  on  its  feet  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  it  had  become  the  most  popular  of  all  the  sciences.  It 
began  to  be  taught  in  one  after  another  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  and  at  the  present  time  it  seems  there  are  about  four 
himdred  such  in  the  United  States  alone  in  which  sociology 
forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum.^  Something  analogous  to  this 
is  true  in  other  countries  but  I  cannot  quote  any  recent  statistics.^ 
Perhaps  the  surest  index  of  the  growth  of  sociology  and  of 
the  hold  it  has  taken  of  all  enlightened  nations  is  the  number  of 
sociological  societies  that  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  Inaugurated  by  the  formation  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Sociology  in  1893,  followed  by  the 
Sociological  Society  of  Paris  in  1895,  the  movement  spread  to 
Brussels  where  the  Belgian  Sociological  Society  was  founded 
in  1899,  transformed  into  the  Belgian  Institute  of  Sociology  in 
1 901,  between  which  dates  in  1900  there  was  foimded  at  Buda- 
pest the  Hungarian  Society  of  Sociology.  A  Laboratory  of 
Sociology  was  established  at  Palermo  in  190 1  and  an  Institute  of 
Sociology  at  Madrid  in  the  same  year.  In  1903  England  fell 
into  line  and  the  Sociological  Society  of  London  was  bom. 
Our  own  American  Sociological  Society  arose  in  1905.  Austria 
awoke  in  1907  and  produced  the  Soziologische  Gesellschaft  at 
Vienna,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Gumplowicz  from  his  chair  in  the  University  of  Gratz  in  1908 
a  sociological  society  was  founded  there  in  his  honor.  That 
same  year  saw  the  rise  of  two  more  sociological  societies  in 
Hungary,  viz.,  at  Nagyvarad  and  at  Gyor,  and  it  was  also  in 
1908  that  the  Institute  of  Sociology  was  founded  at  Catania. 
Finally,  during  the  present  year  of  1909  the  contagion  reached 
Germany,  and  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir  Soziologie  was  in- 

^  Amer,  Joum.  Sociol.,  Vol.  XV,  September,   1909,  p.   165. 

'An  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  movement  in  1900  may  be  gained  from 
the  report  of  the  Congress  for  Instruction  in  the  Social  Sciences  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900.  I  condensed  it  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in 
chap,  xxviii  of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1 899-1 900,  pp.  1458- 
1564;  since  published  in  full  in  book  form.. 
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augurated  at  Berlin  on  January  3.  It  was  also  in  January  of  this 
year  that  the  sociological  Society  of  Birmingham  was  founded. 
Such  is  a  bare  enumeration,  perhaps  incomplete,  of  this  move- 
ment for  the  scientific  study  of  society. 

The  teaching  of  sociology  in  the  great  universities  and  its 
discussion  before  these  learned  bodies  are  paralleled  by  the 
activity  of  the  press,  both  through  the  establishment  of  special 
organs  devoted  to  it  and  through  the  writing  of  books  on  the 
subject  by  able  authors  in  all  countries.  Any  attempt  to  enume- 
rate these  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this  ?  Is  the  whole  world, 
then,  insane  and  chasing  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  pseudo-science?  I 
would  be  the  last  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  doctrines  of  vox  populi 
and  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,  as  proofs  of  anything.  Many 
grave  errors  have  been  long  popular  and  well-nigh  universal. 
But  have  any  of  the  sciences  had  to  be  abandoned  as  false  ?  Yes, 
they  say,  and  point  to  alchemy.  But  alchemy  was  rather  an  art. 
There  is  a  sort  of  social  alchemy,  and  sociology  is  the  social 
chemistry  whose  mission  it  is  to  supplant  it.  Society  is  a  domain 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  there  must  be  a  science  to  deal  with  it. 
There  was  no  such  science  till  sociology  came.  It  is  not  the  same 
as  the  science  of  man  (anthropology)  ;  it  is  not  the  same  as  the 
science  of  wealth  (economics)  ;  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  science 
of  government  and  the  state  (political  science).  In  a  certain 
sense  these  all  belong  to  sociology,  or  fall  under  it,  as  furnishing 
its  data.  They  are  special  social  sciences,  and  there  are  many 
more,  but  they  do  not,  separately  or  together,  constitute  sociology. 
Sociology  has  been  called  the  synthesis  of  all  the  special  social 
sciences.  It  is  that,  but  it  is  more.  It  gathers  material  from 
fields  not  included  in  any  recognized  science,  but  its  great  work 
is  the  co-ordination  of  all  social  facts,  and  the  elaboration  of  a 
reasoned  and  systematized  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  social 
origins,  social  processes,  social  development,  and  social  causation. 

Notwithstanding  the  recruits  that  sociology  is  constantly 
receiving  from  all  sides  and  the  general  silencing  of  adverse 
criticism  by  the  logic  of  events,  there  ever  and  anon  arises  a  new 
voice  from  some  quarter  reiterating  the  old  cry  that  sociology  is 
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a  pseudo-science.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  little  consequence. 
Sociology  has  much  more  serious  obstacles  to  overcome.  It 
would  be  strange  if  among  the  hundreds  of  writers  who  have 
been  attracted  to  this  field  there  should  not  be  some  who  would 
say  foolish  things.  There  is,  for  example,  quite  a  large  school 
of  sociologists,  who,  though  claiming  to  be  such,  are  virtually 
denying  that  sociology  is  a  science.  Anyone  who  denies  the 
existence  of  efficient  causes  in  society  does  this.  It  does  not 
mend  matters  to  say  that  society  is  a  domain  of  final  causes. 
Final  causes  are  nothing  but  the  appropriation  of  efficient  causes 
by  intelligent  beings.'  Of  course  sociology  employs  telic  meth- 
ods, and  so  does  every  other  science.  They  are  the  only  methods 
of  which  the  intellect  is  capable.  The  higher  mind  works  through 
final  causes  only.  Telic  is  synonymous  with  intellectual.  But 
in  sociology  as  in  all  other  true  sciences,  the  mind  deals  with 
real  things — the  properties  of  matter  and  the  forces  of  nature. 
Psychic  forces  are  as  real  and  natural  as  physical  forces.  In 
society  psychic  forces  become  social  forces,  and  they  are  the  true 
causes  of  all  social  phenomena.  The  virtual  denial  of  this  truth 
on  the  part  of  persons  classed  as  sociologists,  is  doing  sociology 
far  more  harm  than  all  that  the  enemies  of  the  science  can  do  it. 
Several  European  sociologists  must  be  so  classed,  as  Ludwig 
Stein,  Draghicesco,  and  Rivera.  Nor  are  they  wanting  in 
America;  at  least  passages  may  be  cited  to  that  effect,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Dr.  Small,^  Professor  EUwood,*  and  Professor  Hayes.* 
If  the  sociologists  themselves  admit  that  sociology  is  a  pseudo- 
science  how  can  we  expect  the  enemies  of  sociology  to  see  it  in 
any  better  light? 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  repeat  any  of  my  own  proofs  of  the 
strictly  scientific  character  of  sociology  when  properly  under- 
stood. My  entire  contribution  to  the  subject  consists  essentially 
in  heaping  up  these  proofs.  But  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to 
Professor  Giddings's  papers  on  "Social  Causation,"  as  showing 

*Pure  Sociology,  chap.  xvi. 

*Am,  Joum,  SocioL,  VoL  V,  pp.  811,  812. 

•Ibid.,  VoL  XIII,  pp.  341  ff. 

•Ibid.,  VoL  XI,  p.  633;  XII,  pp.  654,  834. 
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that  not  all  Americans  vacillate  on  this  essential  point.  I  may 
also  be  allowed  to  quote  one  Old  World  author,  of  whom  fate 
has  so  recently  and  tragically  robbed  us,  and  this  from  the  last 
book  he  ever  wrote,  the  one  he  referred  to  as  his  Schwanen- 
gesangi^  and  which  he  probably  never  saw  after  it  issued  from 
the  press.  I  refer  to  the  posthumous  little  SozxalphUosophie 
im  Umriss  of  Ludwig  Gumplowicz,  a  copy  of  which  reached  me 
on  November  22  last  through  the  kindness  of  his  son.  Dr. 
Wladyslaw  Gumplowicz,  of  Vienna.  On  pp.  6-9  of  this  work 
he  says : 

We  live  in  the  state  and  in  society;  we  belong  to  a  social  circle  which 
jostles  against  its  members  and  is  jostled  by  them;  we  feel  the  social 
pressure .  from  all  sides  and  we  react  against  it  with  all  our  might ;  we 
experience  a  restraint  to  our  free  activities  and  we  struggle  to  remove  it; 
we  require  the  services  of  other  men  which  we  cannot  do  without;  we 
pursue  our  own  interests  and  struggle  for  the  interests  of  other  social 
groups,  which  are  also  our  interests.  In  short,  we  move  in  a  world  which 
we  do  not  control,  but  which  controls  us,  which  is  not  directed  toward  us 
and  adapted  to  us,  but  toward  which  we  must  direct  and  adapt  our- 
selves  

Modern  science  knows  the  laws  according  to  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
move;  it  knows  the  laws  of  life  of  all  organic  beings;  it  knows  the  laws 
of  the  attraction,  repulsion,  and  combination  of  atoms.  What  does  it 
know  of  the  social  world?  Nothing.  In  the  world-conception  of  modem 
science  this  most  distinctive  human  world  is  absent.  There  is  no  trace 
or  intimation  even  of  the  laws  of  its  movement  in  the  prevailing  philosophy 
of  nature.  This  world  does  not  exist  for  it.  ...  .  That  the  will  of  man 
is  controlled  by  his  social  environment,  by  the  social  group  to  which  he 
belongs,  in  which  he  inheres  and  must  inhere,  that  this  influence  is  so 
exactly  determined  that  we  can  calculate  in  advance  the  decisions  of  the 
wills  of  individuals  from  their  social  position  and  group  attachments— of 
all  this  the  modern  philosopher  of  nature  takes  no  notice;  these  factors 
which  the  phenomena  of  will  call  forth,  do  not  exist  for  him.  He  knows 
only  the  organico-physical  forces  which  set  the  human  will  in  motion. 
The  social  environment  of  man  with  its  impulses  and  suggestions,  its 
coercion  and  compulsion,  which  determine  the  wills  of  individuals,  these 
"forces"  are  as  unknown  to  him  as  is  the  social  world  itself. 

This  final  message  of  the  author  of  the  Struggle  of  Races 
fittingly  supplements  the  splendid  presentation  by  Dr.  Ross  of 

^  Ibid,,  Vol.  XV.  November,  1909,  pp.  4»2,  413. 
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the  great  law  of  Social  Control,  and  forces  home  to  us  anew  the 
truth  that  sociology  has  to  do  with  energy  as  certainly  as  astron- 
omy, physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  But  this  is  only  one  side 
of  the  subject.  It  relates  to  the  static  aspect  only.  The  dynamic 
aspect  is  even  more  striking  and  more  important.  To  treat  of 
that  here  'would  be  but  to  repeat  what  I  have  been  saying  for 
thirty  years. 

II 

On  several  occasions  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  tend- 
ency of  sociology  has  been  to  seek  to  narrow  it  down  to  some 
one  principle  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  embrace  the  whole  field, 
and  that  there  are  many  such  principles,  each  of  which  is  so 
regarded  by  some  one  writer  or  some  school  of  writers.  When 
I  made  my  principal  contribution®  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in 
1902,  and  discussed  twelve  such  principles,  all  of  which  belong 
to  sociology  and  constitute  important  factors  in  the  completed 
science,  no  one  had  distinctly  claimed  that  political  science  was 
the  g^eat  comprehensive  discipline,  and  that  the  whole  field  now 
usually  embraced  by  the  science  of  sociology  falls  under  the 
single  conception  of  the  state.  Such  a  claim  has  recently  been 
made,  and  to  it  a  moment's  attention  may  now  be  given. 

There  is  a  doctrine  usually  ascribed  to  Comte  and  defended 
by  a  considerable  number  of  sociologists,  which  has  been  some- 
times called  "objectification."  Its  chief  form  consists  in  declaring 
that  society  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the  individual  is  an 
abstraction.  Comte  is  supposed  to  have  said  this  but  he  only  said 
that  the  man  is  an  abstraction,  and  that  there  is  nothing  real  but 
humanity.®  The  doctrine  is  metaphysical  enough  in  any  form, 
and  it  is  such  doctrines  as  this  that  have  done  most  to  discredit 
sociology  in  the  eyes  of  scientific  men.  They  judge  all  sociol- 
ogists by  the  few  who  maintain  such  views,  and  the  open  enemies 
of  the  science  have  made  the  most  of  this. 

•"Contemporary  Sociology,"  Amer.  Journ,  SocioL,  VoL  VII,  pp.  475-500, 
629-58,  749-62 ;  Soziologie  von  Heute  (Uebersetzung  aus  dcm  Englischen)  Inns- 
bruck, 1904. 

*  Philosophie  positive,  3d  edition,  1869,  Vol.  VI,  p.  590. 
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We  now  have  a  new  form  of  this  doctrine  of  objectification, 
differing  in  nothing  from  the  old  forms,  except  that  instead  of 
humanity  or  society  being  called  the  only  reality  it  is  the  state 
that  is  so  regarded.  The  distinction  between  society  and  the 
state,  however,  is  not  clearly  drawn,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage,  which  embodies  the  theory : 

Instead  of  the  genesis  of  society  from  individuals,  what  has  taken 
place  is  the  genesis  of  individuals  from  society;  ....  man  did  not  make 
the  state  but  the  state  mad«  man  ....  it  is  an  institution  that  exited 
before  the  human  species  was  formed  and  was  the  instrument  by  which 
the  human  species  was  developed;  ....  the  state  includes  society  just  as 
any  entity  includes  all  its  parts.^ 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  theory  claims  to  be  an  ortho- 
dox Darwinian,  and  calls  most  sociologists  anti-Darwinian,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  biological  specialists  and  have  sought  to 
show  the  non-biological  sociologists  what  Darwin  really  taught. 
It  is  a  pity  therefore  that  he  could  not  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  great  biologist  in  order  to  have  told  him  how  ''species" 
were  formed  and  developed,  at  least  the  "human  species."  That 
the  "state"  underlies  the  origin  of  species  would  certainly  have 
been  new  to  Darwin.  That  this  "institution"  is  not  confined  to 
the  "human  species,"  but  is  of  earlier  animal  origin,  is,  however, 
made  clear  in  other  passages,  for  example : 

The  state  [which  is  here  called  a  genus  I],  an  integration  that  took  place 
in  the  animal  stock  ancestral  to  the  human  species.  All  existing  forms 
of  the  state  have  been  evolved  from  primordial  forms  exi^ding  anterior  to 
the  formation  of  the  human  species.  The  state  is  the  unit,  of  which  all 
social  structure  and  individual  human  existence  are  the  differentiation. 
The  state  is  a  psychic  unity  and  it  is  apprehensible  only  as  it  is  objectified 
in  institutions.^ 

Now  certain  sociologists  have  proposed  some  highly  meta- 
physical and  even  absurd  theories,  and  have  "objectified"  human- 
ity and  society  in  ways  that  would  have  pleased  a  Scaliger,  but 
none  of  them  have  ever  approached  this  new  doctrine  as  a  speci- 
men of  mediaeval  ontology.  Yet  its  author  is  one  of  those  who 
characterize  sociology  as  a  "pseudo-science"  that  has  made  a 

^Amer,  Joum,  SocioL,  VoL  XV,  September,  1909,  ?.  248. 
^Ihid,,  p.  255. 
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"false  start."  In  his  first  attack  upon  it,  published  in  a  news- 
paper, and  containing  low  appeals  to  popular  prejudice,  he 
simply  repeated  the  old  charges  that  have  been  so  often  made 
by  the  authors  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  I 
was  surprised  that  any  answer  was  thought  necessary.  But 
the  answer  made  him  familiar  with  the  face  of  the  monster 
and  lured  him  on  to  express  his  pity  in  a  second  attack,  much 
subdued,  in  which  at  last  he  showed  his  colors,  and  advanced 
the  astounding  theory  above  stated.  He  has  thus  been  good 
enough  to  tell  the  sociologists  what  they  should  have  done  and 
what  a  true  "start"  would  have  been.  What  might  not  sociology 
have  been  if  it  had  only  made  this  true  start! 

The  comedy  of  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a 
rational  theory  of  the  state.  Morgan  taught  us  in  1878  that 
political  society  supervened  upon  tribal  society  in  Greece  and 
Rome  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  most  of  the  outlying  races  of  men.  Nothing  that  can  be 
called  a  state  exists  in  gentile  society,  and  the  state  is  a  com- 
paratively late  factor  in  social  evolution.  Gumplowicz  and 
Ratzenhofer  have  shown  us  just  how  the  state  arose  as  a  conse- 
quence of  race  amalgamation.  The  ethnological  and  sociological 
proofs,  although  independently  arrived  at,  harmonize  completely 
and  furnish  us  with  the  true  natural  history  of  the  state.  They 
teach  us  the  origin  in  comparatively  recent  times  of  political 
society,  states,  and  nations,  as  the  result  of  prolonged  struggles 
followed  by  periods  of  social  and  political  equilibration  and 
assimilation. 

The  state  is  the  most  important  of  all  human  institutions,  and 
it  is  doubtless  a  recognition  of  this  truth  that  has  led  to  the  in- 
numerable attempts  to  explain  its  origin  and  nature.  Some  of 
the  theories  put  forth  may  contain  germs  of  truth,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  utterly  worthless,  as  embodying  no  principle 
capable  of  explaining  anything.  Every  writer  imagined  himself 
competent  to  formulate  a  theory  of  the  state.  I  made  bold  to 
enter  the  lists  in  my  initial  work,^^  which  appeared  in  1883.  I 
was  culpably  ignorant  of  Morgan's  great  work  published  five 

^*  Dynamic  Sociology,  VoL  I,  pp.  464-67;  VoL  II,  pp.  212  ff. 
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years  earlier,  and  Gumplowicz's  Rassenkampf  appeared  the  same 
year  as  my  own  book.  Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  his  pamph- 
let, Rage  und  Staat,  1875,  which  contains  a  clear  statement  of 
the  principle.  My  guess  was  perhaps  as  good  as  the  average,  but 
was  wide  of  the  mark,  and  in  the  light  of  the  great  Austrian 
theory  and  of  the  ethnological  proofs  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repudi- 
ate it  and  remand  it  to  the  same  limbo  as  all  the  rest. 

I  would  not  have  mentioned  this  had  not  this  new  interpreter 
of  the  state  singled  it  out  (instead  of  quoting  Pure  Sociology, 
chap.  X,  published  twenty  years  later)  and  held  it  up  as  my 
theory  of  the  state.  This  procedure  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Spanish  court-martial  in  condemning  Ferrer  at  fifty  for 
wjiat  he  said  at  twenty.  It  would  of  course  be  useless  to  argue 
with  one  who  resorts  to  such  methods,  and  I  wished  only  to  show 
that  of  all  the  worthless  theories  of  the  state  that  have  been  set 
afloat  the  theory  proposed  by  him  is  the  most  absurd.  To  it 
TuUy's  famous  saying  perfectly  applies :  Nescio  quomodo,  nihil 
tain  absurde  did  potest,  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  philoso- 
phorutn. 
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For  more  years  than  we  like  to  acknowledge,  some  of  us  have 
been  saying  that  sociology  is  the  fundamental  human  science. 
Others  of  us  have  preferred  to  say  that  sociology  is  the  inclusive 
human  science.  Outside  the  ranks  of  sociologfists  there  has  been 
little  evidence  either  of  understanding  these  formulas  or  of  will 
to  understand  them.  Probably  we  have  not  always  accurately 
interpreted  one  another's  versions  of  these  propositions,  and 
possibly  if  we  could  begin  over  again  from  our  present  point  of 
view  we  might  find  ways  of  expressing  what  we  were  groping 
after  in  an  idiom  that  would  grate  less  harshly  on  the  ears  of 
the  unconvinced. 

At  all  events  I  do  not  intend  to  tmlimber  those  instruments 
of  a  warfare  which  now  seems  almost  as  ancient  as  it  was  honor- 
able. I  shall  begin  with  the  irenic  assertion  that  whatever  else 
may  have  been  true  or  false  about  sociology,  it  was  inevitable. 
Many  acorns  must  feed  swine  and  many  more  must  rot  on  the 
ground,  but  those  that  strike  root  and  survive  are  bound  to 
become  oaks.  So  thinking  about  human  affairs  has  had  to  share 
the  lot  of  all  things  mundane  by  yielding  its  wasteful  toll  of 
abortions  and  futilities.  Given  anywhere  however  the  conditions 
for  persistence,  given  freedom  to  evolve  what  is  involved,  given 
time  to  survey  its  previous  course  and  to  prospect  the  unexplored 
regions  within  its  horizon,  and  thinking  about  human  experience 
is  as  certain,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  acquire  the  reach  of  soci- 
ology as  the  child  to  attain  the  stature  of  a  man. 

Whether  or  not  we  believe  human  reason  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  sub-  or  the  super-finite,  all  liberated  minds  are  agreed 
that  there  is  no  stopping-place  for  our  intelligence  until  we  have 
applied  our  understanding  with  all  its  resources  to  everything 
that  falls  within  the  sweep  of  our  conscious  experience.    Higher 

20I 
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ranges  of  mathematical  problems  will  be  undertaken  as  long  as 
conceivable  variations  of  quantitative  relations  remain  luiex- 
plained.  We  shall  enlarge  the  borders  and  rearrange  the  con- 
tents of  our  cosmologies  as  often  as  our  processes  of  cosmic  or 
atomic  discovery  bring  new  areas  of  greatness  or  littleness  or 
complexness  within  our  range  of  vision.  Whether  we  shall 
arrive  close  to  the  goal  or  stop  far  from  it,  the  mystery  of  life 
in  the  biological  sense  will  be  traced  into  every  hiding-place 
which  chemistry  or  physics  in  the  service  of  physiology  can 
penetrate;  and  whether  we  ever  discover  the  origin  of  life  or  not, 
we  shall  never  g^ve  up  search  for  the  connections  between  all  the 
details  which  we  can  learn  of  its  processes. 

While  these  are  truisms  in  connection  with  the  physical 
world,  we  have  not  yet  very  generally  recognized  the  equal  cer- 
tainty that  the  human  mind  will  set  no  arbitrary  limits  to  its 
inquiries  in  social  connections.  My  assertion  that  sociology  had 
to  be  is  by  no  means  a  confession  of  ignorance  that  people  are 
still  declaring  it  can  never  be.  Indeed  my  judgment  is,  that  we 
have  not  yet  passed  the  point  at  which  denial  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  sociology  grows  obstinate  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
increasing  force  of  our  argument.  In  fact  the  sociological  yeast 
is  an  active  ferment  in  all  modem  thinking  about  human  affairs. 
Whether  in  religion  or  politics,  in  ethnology  or  economics,  the 
men  who  are  not  merely  threshing  the  empty  straw  of  ancient 
categories,  the  men  who  are  producing  live  thought-stuff,  are 
doing  it  with  the  assistance  of  concepts  and  of  processes  that  are 
essentially  sociological.  Among  the  theorists,  however,  gen- 
eralizations of  sociological  concepts  and  processes,  and  claims 
that  they  are  at  least  as  valid  as  those  of  historiography  or  sta- 
tistics, still  affect  the  larger  part  of  the  scientific  world  as  symp- 
toms of  mental  aberration. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  latter  phase  of  the  situation  puzzled 
me.  I  had  worked  my  way  through  the  methodologies  of  the 
conventional  social  sciences,  I  had  studied  their  briefs,  so  to 
speak,  I  had  plotted  the  scope  of  their  reasoning,  but  the  more  I 
thought  over  their  programmes  the  more  I  was  convinced  that 
they  had  not  exhausted  the  technique  within  our  reach  for  inter- 
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preting  social  relations.  It  was  incredible  to  me  then  that  anyone 
could  have  considered  the  same  evidence  without  arriving  at 
my  conclusion.  Today  it  would  tempt  me  to  revive  the  miracle 
hypothesis  if  I  found  many  people  so  soon  accepting  a  point  of 
view  which  throws  everything  that  men  of  my  age  were  taught 
in  the  schools  into  a  changed  perspective.  The  mind  of  the  race 
does  not  work  that  way.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  leisurely  cir- 
cumlocution office.  Even  in  our  rapid  day  its  pace  is  not  so 
much  accelerated  that  it  is  easy  for  us  to  be  sure  that  it  moves 
at  all  in  our  direction.  It  has  boundless  capacity  for  receiving 
reports  of  commissions,  and  for  pigeon-holing  them  as  securely 
as  mummies  entombed  in  the  pyramids. 

But  we  do  change  our  mind.  The  reality  in  the  world's  ex- 
perience forces  us  constantly  to  revise  our  preconceptions.  For 
the  encouragement  of  younger  men,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
sociologists  of  my  generation  can  hardly  credit  their  memories 
when  they  contrast  the  present  influence  of  sociology  with  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness  two  or  three  decades  ago.  Our  social  sciences 
as  a  whole  are  in  a  stage  parallel  with  that  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences when  they  were  still  marking  time  in  the  footprints  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Cuvier  while  beginning  to  talk  the  language  of  Darwin. 
The  whole  world  is  using  terms  of  the  process  conception  of  life, 
while  only  here  and  there  one  has  begun  to  suspect  what  the 
phraseology  means  for  the  social  sciences.  Whether  sociology 
has  had  much  or  little  to  do  with  this  change  of  the  world's 
vocabulary,  the  concepts  which  compel  the  use  of  these  pregnant 
signs  had  long  before  begotten  sociology.  Under  some  name 
or  other  it  was  bound  to  establish  itself,  unless  men  stopped 
tracing  the  connections  of  things  in  human  experience.  The 
texture  of  life  foreordains  the  sociological  phase  of  social  science 
as  unalterably  as  quantity  relations  foreordained  algebra  in  the 
evolution  of  mathematics. 

It  has  occured  to  me  therefore  that  the  inevitableness  of  soci- 
ology might  be  made  clearer  even  to  ourselves,  and  still  more  to 
others  into  whose  hands  our  proceedings  might  fall,  if  I  should 
dispense  with  technicalities  as  far  as  possible,  and  call  attention 
to  a  few  things  which  no  investigator  of  human  relations  can 
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seriously  dispute.  Instead  then  of  presenting  unfamiliar  ma- 
terial, this  paper  depends  wholly  on  the  cumulative  conclusiveness 
of  the  commonplace. 

I  will  not  apologize  for  deliberately  making  a  paper  out  of 
platitudes.  In  my  judgment  new  results  are  of  much  less  stra- 
tegic value  for  the  sociologists  at  this  moment  than  perfectly 
definite  views  of  what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  are  doing  it, 
and  a  consensus  about  the  general  ground  on  which  we  are  mak- 
ing our  fight  for  a  hearing  throughout  the  social  sciences.  Those 
of  us  who  have  come  out  alive  from  a  long  struggle  to  under- 
stand one  another  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  what  we  have 
in  common  is  understood  by  the  other  social  scientists.  My  own 
conviction  is  that,  just  as  we  sociologists  have  become  more  uni- 
fied by  subordinating  our  differences  and  making  room  for  our 
individual  lines  of  research  within  a  general  scheme  of  agree- 
ment, so  we  shall  get  on  fastest  in  cross-fertilizing  the  whole 
social  science  brood  if  we  adopt  the  policy  of  emphasizing  certain 
things  which  everybody  knows,  and  if  we  insist  that  these  un- 
debatable  premises  must  be  respected  for  all  they  are  worth  in 
developing  all  the  social  sciences.  I  am  therefore  calling  up 
certain  things  which  must  be  regarded  as  almost  axiomatic  by 
everyone  who  shares  today's  intellectual  inheritance.  I  am  point- 
ing out  that  these  things  all  converge  toward  a  certain  outlook. 
I  am  arguing  that  whatever  be  the  specific  differences  among  the 
sociologists,  the  one  thing  for  which  they  stand  is  that  human 
experience  should  be  surveyed  from  this  outlook  before  final 
judgment  upon  it  is  passed.  Thus  I  am  not  attempting  to  make 
a  contribution  to  sociology,  but  I  am  merely  presenting  my  views 
about  its  genetic  meaning  in  the  evolution  of  the  social  sciences. 

My  first  commonplace  is  that  all  scientific  interpretation  today 
is  in  terms  of  function.  We  find  at  one  end  of  the  social  process 
the  farmer  performing  the  function  of  generating  motor  power 
by  supplying  food  and  fuel,  and  at  the  other  end  King  Edward 
performing  the  function  of  a  social  shock-absorber.  Every  in- 
termediate activity  and  actor  in  the  human  process  sooner  or 
later  gets  a  functional  rating  which  is  more  definitive  than 
morphological  classification  in  all  current  thinking. 
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I  should  be  glad  to  g^ve  credit  for  this  to  whom  it  is  due,  if 
there  were  any  way  to  award  the- merit.  It  is  at  all  events  a 
product  of  sophisticated  naturalism  dislodging  bewildered  mys- 
ticism. The  ungraded  school  of  life  has  itself  predisposed 
everybody  to  the  functional  interpretation.  Darwinism  was  one 
of  its  graded  lessons,  psychology  is  another,  sociology  is  another. 
However  we  may  scale  causal  efficiency  among  these  concurrent 
factors,  the  base  line  of  all  positive  reckoning  today  is  the  con- 
viction, more  or  less  consciously  formulated,  that  everything  is, 
and  everything  is  worth,  what  it  works. 

My  second  commonplace  is  that  among  the  things  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  function  which  they  perforin  are  the  social  sciences. 
Everybody  assumes  that  the  social  sciences  discharge  a  function 
of  some  sort,  or  they  would  be  intolerable. 

Thereupon  a  third  commonplace  becomes  pertinent,  namely, 
that  the  same  agency  often  performs  several  functions,  and  as  a 
particular  case  in  point  the  social  sciences  are  charged  with  both 
pedagogical  and  investigative  functions. 

In  this  connection  I  find  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  com- 
plete audit  of  the  account  of  the  social  sciences.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, social  scientists  of  all  sorts  are,  first  and  foremost,  teach- 
ers. Whether  their  chief  interest  ends  with  teaching  or  not,  as  a 
rule  their  activities  move  within  a  radius  which  the  teacher's 
vocation  prescribes.  The  content  of  the  several  social  sciences 
tends  accordingly  to  take  a  form  which  is  convenient  for  the 
classroom.  More  than  that,  it  tends  to  take  a  form  which  runs 
conventional  lines  between  material  convenient  for  one  classroom 
and  material  convenient  for  other  classrooms.  Still  further,  the 
men  in  the  several  classrooms  naturally  grow  sensitive  about 
the  prestige  of  the  functions  of  their  own  classroom,  and  by  just 
so  much  they  become  disqualified  for  objective  estimates  of  the 
relative  importance  of  their  own  classroom  function  and  that  of 
social  science  as  a  whole.  In  particular  they  lose  ability  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  the  ratio  of  value  which  their  respective  func- 
tions may  have  in  the  pedagogical  process  may  not  be  identical 
with  the  ratio  of  their  value  in  the  investigative  process. 

In  this  paper  I  am  neither  challengfing  the  pedagogical  prestige 
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of  the  other  social  sciences,  nor  am  I  pleading  for  a  larger  place 
for  sociology  in  our  curricula.  Neither  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  nor  for  any  other  purpose  would  I  question  the  right  of 
any  social  science  to  all  the  chance  it  has  gained  in  our  academic 
programmes.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  contend  that  our  academic 
division  of  labor  and  distribution  of  the  material  of  instruction 
in  the  social  sciences  do  not  correspond,  as  well  as  our  present 
pedagogical  knowledge  would  enable  us  to  make  them  correspond, 
with  the  gradations  of  pupils'  qualifications  for  the  successive 
stages  of  analysis  and  generalization  involved  in  progressive  in- 
terpretation of  human  experience.  Whether  this  latter  is  the  case 
or  not  is  a  capital  question  for  scientific  pedagogy,  but  it  would 
be  foolish  to  make  it  turn  upon  any  present  issue  between  soci- 
ology and  other  sciences.  The  argument  of  this  paper  calls  for 
complete  abstraction  from  our  pedagogical  interests,  and  for 
entirely  objective  consideration  of  the  interests  of  research.  It 
is  of  course  true  that  purely  scientific  results  are  bound  to  react 
upon  pedagogical  programmes.  It  is,  however,  an  incidental  plati- 
tude thrown  in  for  good  measure  among  the  platitudes  in  the 
more  direct  course  of  my  argument,  that  no  man  is  loyal  to  his 
function  as  a  scholar  who  allows  mental  reservations  about  pos- 
sible effects  upon  his  pedagogical  interests  to  hamper  investiga- 
tion. 

My  fourth  commonplace  then  is,  that  the  function  of  the 
social  sciences  as  a  whole  is  primarily  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  human  experience.  Whatever  by-products  the  social  sciences 
may  throw  off,  they  are  bound  first  of  all  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
the  human  world  to  the  human  world.  Their  lesser  services  may 
aggregate  no  matter  how  great  value,  if  they  are  not  steadily 
enlarging  the  boundaries  and  deepening  the  foundations  and  en- 
riching the  contents  of  men's  knowledge  of  themselves  they  are 
missing  their  chief  calling.  The  question,  "What  does  it  all 
mean  ?"  is  not  less  the  order  of  the  day  than  when  the  first  myth- 
makers  gave  the  first  answers.  We  have  read  most  of  the  myth 
out  of  some  of  our  world,  and  some  of  the  myth  out  of  most  of 
our  world,  but  all  of  us  live  in  mythland  still.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  where,  and  of  what  sort,  and  of  how  much.     The 
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universal  myth,  which  captures  all  of  us  at  certain  times  and 
places,  is  that  there  is  something  about  which  we  know  every- 
thing. This  is  the  darling  m)rth  of  the  specialist,  whether  in 
theory  or  in  practice.  The  only  blasphemy  which  the  specialist 
is  sure  to  resent  is  intimation  that  the  thing  which  he  thinks  he 
knows  is  merely  a  nodule  of  minor  relations  until  it  is  connected 
up  with  the  whole  cosmos  of  major  relations.  We  make  a  myth 
of  our  specialty  by  the  fiction  that  it  is  known  when  it  is  formu- 
lated by  itself.  We  make  a  myth  of  all  other  experience  by 
assuming  that  further  formulation  of  it  could  have  only  a  n^- 
ligible  value  for  our  specialty.  The  foremost  function  of  the 
social  sciences  is  to  forge  ahead  in  resolving  the  mythical  in  the 
human  iot  into  the  actual  by  making  out  the  working  connections 
between  all  the  phases  of  experience. 

My  fifth  commonplace  is  that  stupid  wastefulness  prevails  in 
the  place  of  economy  of  the  resources  of  social  scientists  for 
progressing  with  their  function  of  social  interpretation.  If  one 
of  our  great  industrial  organizers  were  to  take  charge  of  social 
investigation  in  the  United  States,  for  example;  if  such  a  view  of 
the  function  of  the  social  sciences  as  I  have  indicated  were  clearly 
before  his  mind — if  he  obtained  a  thorough  report  of  what  is 
actually  going  on  in  the  way  of  performing  this  function;  his 
first  reaction  would  be  amazement  that  such  a  situation  could 
have  existed  so  long  without  breakdown  or  exposure.  He  would 
conclude  without  hesitation  that  its  confusion,  its  purposelessness, 
its  unorganization,  its  squandering  energies  needed  for  co- 
operation upon  unsystematically  selected  details,  would  bankrupt 
any  business  whose  resources  were  not  unlimited. 

He  would  be  right.  I  can  find  no  better  analogy  for  the 
actual  situation  in  our  social  sciences  than  the  alleged  condition 
which  Secretary  Meyer  has  undertaken  to  reform  in  our  navy. 
As  I  have  no  authentic  information  about  the  facts,  the  illustra- 
tion must  be  strictly  hypothetical.  A  navy  is  presumably  an 
effective  combination  of  managerial  and  mechanical  forces  for 
sea  fighting.  Assuming  the  truth  of  all  the  accusations,  we  have 
no  navy.  We  have  some  ships,  we  have  some  men  aboard,  we 
have  an  indefinite  number  of  more  or  less  independent  adminis- 
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trative  bodies  working  at  cross  purposes.  In  a  crisis  therefore 
it  might  turn  out  that  one  body  had  located  ships  where  they 
were  not  needed,  or  where  there  were  neither  provisions  nor 
ammunition ;  another  body  had  stored  supplies  where  there  were 
no  ships ;  another  had  failed  to  provide  officers  or  crews  sufficient 
to  man  the  ships ;  and  still  another  had  built  the  ships  in  such  a 
way  that  they  were  no  match  for  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  In 
order  to  have  a  navy  we  need  a  central  correlating  body  that 
would  have  no  partiality  for  any  particular  wheel  within  the 
wheels  of  the  sea-fighting  machine,  but  would  rate  each  factor 
of  administration  and  equipment  at  its  proportional  value  for 
the  total  function  of  naval  effectiveness.  If  everything  that  has 
been  said  about  the  contrast  between  what  we  have  and  what  we 
need  for  a  navy  were  true,  our  navy  would  still  not  be  in  so  bad 
a  way  as  our  social  sciences  considered  as  a  machinery  for  investi- 
gating human  experience. 

The  programmes  which  we  call  social  "sciences"  are  merely 
a  chaos  of  elective  curiosities.  Consequently,  instead  of  an 
organized  function  of  social  interpretation,  we  have  a  discordant 
medley  of  emphases  and  techniques.  They  pay  as  little  attention 
to  one  another  as  they  please,  and  their  total  output  is  accordingly 
a  bewildering  concourse  of  heterogeneities.  Their  effect  is  not 
to  interpret  human  experience,  but  to  make  it  a  thousand  fold 
more  unintelligible  than  if  this  orgy  of  incontinent  specialization 
had  never  silenced  common-sense.  Whatever  our  definitions, 
anthropology,  ethnology,  history,  economics,  political  science, 
jurisprudence,  psychology,  and  now  sociology — each  as  it  works 
out — is  not  only  an  emphasis,  but  it  threatens  to  be  an  uncon- 
trolled decomposition  of  emphases.  Nearly  every  individual  who 
bears  the  generic  title  which  goes  with  one  of  these  chief  emphases 
invents  his  own  private  emphasis,  as  distinctive  as  his  counte- 
nance or  his  bookplate,  and  makes  his  investigation  regardless  of 
whether  it  has  any  special  relevancy  to  the  investigation  of  any- 
body else. 

The  alleged  "science"  of  a  given  time  and  place  may  be  a 
mere  fashion  in  emphases.  One  does  not  need  to  take  very  long 
or  wide  views  in  the  history  of  science  to  discover  that  these 
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theoretical  fashions  are  nearly  as  capricious,  if  not  quite  as 
obvious,  as  those  in  millinery.  Nor  may  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  have  passed  into  a  period  in  which  fashions  in  scientific 
emphasis  are  set  entirely  by  rational  norms.  To  a  certain  extent 
they  are  of  course.  The  actual  scope  for  the  irrational,  the  un- 
enlightened, the  self-seeking  in  determining  the  fashions  of  em- 
phasis in  the  social  sciences  is  still  tremendous. 

My  sixth  commonplace  is  that,  of  all  the  things  upon  which 
these  fortuitous  emphases  are  placed,  some  must  have  more  value 
than  others  for  purposes  of  coherent  interpretation.  For  instance, 
the  attempt,  in  which  so  much  of  our  best  intellectual  ability  is 
now  enlisted,  to  work  out  a  calculus  of  our  present  system  of 
economic  distribution  no  doubt  has  a  value.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  proportions  in  our  present  distributive  system  might  be 
disarranged  by  any  one  of  coimtless  laws  which  are  conceivable, 
and  some  of  them  more  or  less  probable,  I  submit  that  it  would 
be  somewhat  more  valuable  to  find  out  whether  our  present  dis- 
tributive system  is  worth  retaining  at  all.  We  should  say  that  a 
mathematical  theory  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  pitchers  and 
base-runners  would  be  absurd,  because  changing  a  few  words  in 
the  playing  rules  might  invert  the  present  ratio  between  pitchers' 
and  base-runners'  chances.  Is  it  less  absurd  to  assume  that  con- 
trollable conventionality  cuts  no  figure  in  the  larger  g^ame? 
What  we  really  need  to  know  is  how  artificial  the  rules  actually 
are,  in  whose  interest  the  artificiality  has  been  smuggled  in,  and 
how  the  rules  might  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  a  better  balance 
of  the  human  functions. 

Or  if  the  suggestion  seems  too  speculative  even  for  illustrative 
purposes,  a  real  case  which  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation 
may  serve  in  its  place.  During  recent  years  I  have  been  study- 
ing the  development  of  a  peculiar  type  of  political  theory  in 
Germany  between  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  and  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  this  strand  of  theory  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  German  experience  during  that 
period,  but  I  find  that  a  great  many  less  important  things  have 
been  inflated  into  an  appearance  of  consequence  by  the  histories 
of  that  period,  while  I  look  in  vain  in  those  same  histories  for 
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allusions  that  even  raise  the  question  whether  these  theories  were 
among  the  important  formative  factors  of  German  civic  life.  It 
is  a  travesty  of  science  which  picks  subjects  for  investigation 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  investigator.  Valid  science  would 
learn  from  the  objective  process  encountered  which  factors  have 
more  meaning  for  the  whole  development  actually  taking  place, 
and  which  factors  have  less  meaning,  and  it  would  reconstruct 
the  process  so  as  to  place  as  many  factors  as  can  be  discovered 
in  the  relativity  of  their  actual  functions. 

A  seventh  commonplace  is  immediately  suggested  by  the 
sixth,  namely,  it  is  a  scientific  desideratum  that  some  method 
should  be  developed  for  determining  a  tentative  order  of  values 
among  the  unknown  factors  about  which  inquiry  is  needed  in  the 
interest  of  social  interpretation. 

In  one  of  the  preliminary  announcements  of  the  "scientific" 
congresses  connected  with  the  last  Paris  exposition,  the  only 
visible  nexus  between  the  congresses  was  a  conspectus  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  their  titles.  They  began  with  Acetylene 
and  ended  with  Zionism.  The  projectors  builded  better  than 
they  knew  in  vizualizing  the  anarchy  of  modem  scientific  investi- 
gation. In  the  last  number  of  the  Economic  Bulletin  I  find 
this  classification  of  the  literature  which  the  Bulletin  is  sup- 
posed to  cover:  (i)  General  Works,  Theory  and  its  History; 
(2)  Economic  History  and  Geography;  (3)  Agriculture,  Min- 
ing, Forestry,  and  Fisheries;  (4)  Manufacturing  Industries; 
(S)  Transportation  and  Communication;  (6)  Trade,  G>mmerce 
and  Commercial  Crises;  (7)  Accounting,  Business  Methods, 
Investments,  and  the  Exchanges;  (8)  Capital  and  Capitalistic 
Organization ;  (9)  Labor  and  Labor  Organizations ;  ( 10)  Money, 
Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking ;  ( 1 1 )  Public  Finance,  Taxation,  and 
Tariff;  (12)  Statistics  of  Population,  Immigration,  and  Industry; 
(13)  Insurance  and  Pensions;  (14)  Charities,  Corrections,  and 
Social  Reforms;  (15)  Socialism  and  Co-operative  Enterprises; 
(16)  Municipal  Questions ;  (17)  Sociology;  (18)  Miscellaneous. 
Now  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  necessary  evil  of  bibliographical 
classification.  Let  this  scheme  pass  as  good  of  its  kind,  for  its 
own  end  of  mechanical  convenience.    I  am  pointing  out  simply 
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that  science  itself  must  tend  into  equally  mechanical  grooves 
unless  more  vital  correlations  can  be  substituted  for  these  clumsy 
assortings.  Is  there  some  common  denominator,  some  meridian 
or  equator,  some  solar  ascension  or  lunar  declination,  by  means 
of  which  to  g^ve  these  vagrants  a  place,  an  orbit,  and  a  propor- 
tionality with  reference  to  one  another?  If  so,  who  knows  about 
it,  and  what  prospect  is  in  sight  that  it  will  be  used  to  make  social 
investigation  coherent?  What  relation,  for  example,  have  the 
researches  under  title  i  to  those  under  title  17,  and  in  what  way 
does  this  relation  in  actual  practice  aflFect  researches  under  the 
other  titles?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  investigation  in  these 
fields  at  present  fails  to  correct  its  abstraction  of  problems  by 
reconstructing  them  as  factors  of  the  whole  social  movement 
which  gives  them  their  value  ? 

Commonplace  number  eight  now  ventures  to  testify,  namely, 
the  more  recurrent  and  the  less  transitory  the  relations  investi- 
gated, the  more  universal  and  the  less  parochial  the  part  they 
play,  the  greater  their  importance  in  explaining  things  as  they  are. 

Our  scientific  code  has  not  yet  sufficiently  penalized  inversion 
of  this  order.  During  my  first  semester  at  Berlin,  in  a  course  on 
the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  Professor  Zeller  devoted  his 
lecture  hour  for  three  successive  days  to  the  question  whether 
Socrates  was  born  in  the  four  hundred  and  seventieth  or  the  four 
himdred  and  sixty-ninth  or  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-first 
year  before  Christ.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  makes  a  particle 
of  difference  to  Greek  philosophy  which  date  is  correct ;  yet  this 
sort  of  pedantry  is  still  held  before  young  scholars  as  exemplary, 
while  the  business  man  who  made  equally  wasteful  use  of  his 
capital  would  find  it  hard  to  fight  an  appeal  to  the  courts  for  the 
appointment  of  a  conservator.  Whether  or  not  Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  was  burning,  or  Elizabeth  deserved  the  title  of  "virgin 
queen,"  or  Napoleon  was  less  responsible  than  Grouchy  for  the 
fate  of  Waterloo,  is  the  sort  of  question  fit  to  furnish  a  story  for 
the  yellow  journals.  What  is  worth  finding  out  is  the  meaning 
of  Nero  or  Elizabeth  or  Napoleon  each  as  an  index  of  the  effect 
of  previous  conjunctions  of  social  forces,  and  as  a  cause  of  fur- 
ther rearrangements  of  social  relations. 
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We  now  come  to  the  point  where  certain  of  everybody's  com- 
monplaces appeal  to  some  of  us  as  worth  special  notice.  Thus, 
without  venturing  to  tender  our  friendly  offices  in  presence  of  the 
perplexed  philosophy  in  Bernheim's  methodology  of  history; 
without  presuming  to  propose  a  formula  to  reconcile  the  dilemma 
which  seems  to  be  growing  more  pathetic  with  the  sequence  of  his 
editions,  namely,  the  singular  occurence  versus  the  collective 
movement  as  the  Holy  Grail  of  the  historian ;  without  daring  to 
utter  ourselves  on  that  profoundly  intelligent  question  of  the  ages 
whether  history  repeats  itself;  we  may  summon  the  ninth  com- 
monplace, that  similar  groupings  of  people  reappear  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  place  to  place.  These  groupings  exhibit  recurrent 
forms  and  qualities  of  reciprocal  influence  between  the  individuals 
within  them  and  groupings  of  other  individuals  outside  of  them. 
These  groupings  are  evidently  the  deposit  of  certain  antecedent 
conditions,  and  as  evidently  they  become  in  turn  factors  in  the 
creation  of  subsequent  conditions.  There  is  evidently  a  differ- 
entiation of  species  in  these  groupings,  and  corresponding  diversi- 
fication of  functions  in  and  between  the  groupings.  What  these 
groupings  are,  and  what  the  phenomena  of  their  permutations,  is 
immaterial  for  our  present  purpose.  Enough  that  for  objective 
science  nothing  actual  is  insignificant.  If  these  recurrent  human 
groupings  have  not  been  made  out  to  the  limit  of  possible  analysis, 
if  their  part  in  human  experience  has  not  been  finally  explained^ 
whether  they  have  ranked  before  as  worthy  of  attention  or  not, 
whoever  turns  the  searchlight  upon  these  unobserved  factors  of 
the  human  reality  is  evidently  doing  something  toward  completing 
the  function  of  the  social  sciences  as  interpreters  of  human  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  impossible  to  word  so  much  insight  into  the  human  reality 
without  implying  a  tenth  commonplace,  namely,  these  obtrusively 
recurrent  groupings  of  persons  are  deposits,  effects,  machineries, 
causes  of  processes  that  are  taking  place  between  persons.  The 
groupings  promote  and  stimulate  and  expand  the  purposes  that 
gave  them  being,  or  they  handicap  and  obstruct  and  choke  those 
purposes.  Thus  government,  school,  church,  each  now  enlarges, 
liberates,  endows  men's  functions,  and  ag^in  each  represses,  con- 
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fines,  and  starves  human  powers.  So  of  each  law,  each  business 
custom,  each  social  institution.  It  operates  both  as  spur  and  as  clog 
to  human  motions.  Since  such  things  as  these  recur  in  human 
experience,  another  generalization  of  demands  upon  science  is 
unavoidable.  We  have  the  eleventh  commonplace,  that  there  is 
the  TAsible  reality  of  social  processes.  They  play  a  part  in  human 
affairs.  To  find  out  all  about  these  processes — ^what  they  do  and 
why  they  do  it — is  a  necessary  stage  in  our  inquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  human  life.  It  follows  again  that  if  this  phase  of  the 
human  reality  has  been  slurred  over  it  must  be  brought  up  into  the 
reckoning,  and  that  meanwhile  all  conclusions  about  human  rela- 
tions must  be  regarded  as  premature  until  sufficient  investigation 
of  the  social  processes  has  been  made  to  prove  that  we  have  not 
been  mistaking  appearance  for  reality  in  some  parts  of  our  inter- 
pretations. 

Philosophers  have  debated  time  out  of  mind  whether  food 
makes  man  or  man  makes  food;  whether  economic  institutions 
make  laborers  or  laborers  make  economic  institutions;  whether 
laws  make  citizens  or  citizens  make  laws.  We  have  now  gone  far 
enough  to  see  that  life  is  not  an  affair  of  such  simple  alternatives. 
We  see  that  life  is  not  a  succession  in  a  straight  line  of  causes  and 
effects.  On  the  contrary  nothing  is  altogether  cause,  nothing  is 
altogether  effect,  everything  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  reciprocation 
with  everything  else,  now  appearing  more  as  acting,  now  more 
as  acted  upon,  or  probably  at  the  same  time  in  some  of  its  mani- 
festations more  as  molding  and  in  others  more  as  molded. 

This  insight  gives  our  twelfth  commonplace,  namely,  that  all 
the  human  proce^es  are  parts  of  a  concurrent  process.  This  com- 
monplace gave  the  philosophers  of  history  their  problem.  With  a 
common  impulse  they  asked,  "What  is  that  whole  of  which  we 
see  details?"  They  speculated.  They  dogmatized.  They  assumed 
aprioris  and  theorized  known  facts  into  conformity  with  the 
assumptions.  With  Bossuet,  for  instance,  the  human  whole  was 
a  superhuman  whole — a  divine  plan  progressively  unfolding. 
With  Schelling,  the  finite  reality  was  an  infinite  reality — ^the  self- 
evolution  of  the  absolute.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  sneer  at 
the  philosophers  of  history,  but  in  following  the  fashion  we  are 
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sneering  at  one  of  the  diameters  of  the  expansion  of  the  human 
mind.  We  either  never  reach  that  stage  or  we  must  pass  through 
it  to  attain  a  larger  diameter.  The  philosophers  of  history  tried 
to  give  a  final  value  to  something  which  we  may  express  as  a  thir- 
teenth commonplace,  namely,  that  the  human  lot  is  an  incessant 
intersection  of  processes.  Their  formulas  were  unconvincing.  We 
shall  never  end  the  matter  by  throwing  up  the  attempt  to  find 
connections  between  the  processes  that  make  up  experience.  Con- 
nections are  there.  We  are  bound  to  follow  out  clues  to  them  so 
long  as  anything  within  the  range  of  experience  remains  un- 
articulated  in  our  thought  with  the  rest  of  experience. 

Passing  over  the  wide  space  that  separates  the  viewpoint  of 
the  philosophers  of  history  from  our  present  outlook,  I  cite  as 
the  fourteenth  commonplace — and  the  last  which  I  will  label  as 
such — ^that  the  whole  process  which  the  experience  of  man  is 
filling  out  is  the  evolution  of  human  values. 

I  have  not  assembled  these  commonplaces  as  links  in  a  syl- 
logistic chain.  I  am  not  urging  that  the  first  commonplace  neces- 
sarily gives  forth  the  second,  and  the  second  the  third,  and  so  on 
to  the  logically  indisputable  conclusion,  therefore  sociology.  On 
the  contrary  this  is  my  point :  When  the  plain  people  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  our  American 
way  of  making  a  tariff,  for  instance,  there  is  presently  going  to 
be  a  different  way  of  making  a  tariff.  It  may  not  be  an  alto- 
gether better  way.  It  may  not  be  a  final  way,  but  a  different  way 
it  will  be;  and  its  differences  will  correspond,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  with  the  variations  of  the  new  way  of  thinking  from  the 
old  way  of  thinking.  Now  we  may  generalize  this  concrete 
instance.  When  the  old  ways  of  thinking  human  experience  in 
the  large  no  longer  satisfy  our  ways  of  looking  at  life  as  it  is,  the 
interpretations  are  bound  to  change.  Our  thought  about  life 
grows  with  life  itself.  New  soundings  in  experience  make  new 
schedules  to  report  the  soundings. 

Nor  do  I  mean  that  these  commonplaces  are  household  words 
in  the  form  in  which  I  have  expressed  them.  Not  many  people 
knowingly  put  them  into  words  of  any  sort.  Those  who  do  word 
them  do  not  word  them  alike.    Few  entirely  agree  upon  the  ratio 
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of  significance  for  systematic  theory  which  they  attribute  to  the 
substance  of  a  single  one  of  them.  I  venture  to  say,  however, 
that  some  rendering  and  arrangement  of  these  commonplaces  is 
in  the  mind  of  each  member  of  all  the  associations  that  have  been 
meeting  together  here  this  week.  For  this  reason  their  thinking 
differs  from  the  social  theorizing  of  half  a  century  ago  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  American  type  of  popular  political  thinking  differs 
from  the  German.  Moreover  the  sort  of  thinking  toward  which 
these  different  commonplaces  converge  is  the  focus  of  sociology. 
Instead  of  being  a  meteorite  shot  from  no  one  knows  where  into 
the  social  sciences,  sociology  was  always  latent  in  the  logic  of 
social  interpretation.  Wherever  there  is  a  flood  there  must  be  a 
fluid,  and  eventually  a  physics  and  chemistry  of  that  fluid.  Soci- 
ology is  merely  crystallizing  elements  that  were  already  in  the 
minds  of  all  social  scientists,  and  it  is  merely  making  higher- 
power  lenses  of  the  crystals  for  sharper  scrutiny  of  experience. 
I  apply  these  propositions  particularly  to  the  last  of  the 
commonplaces  which  I  have  scheduled.  What  is  a  "human 
value"  ?  In  what  sense  is  there  an  "evolution  of  human  values"  ? 
Is  there  a  standard  of  "human  values"?  Can  the  evolution  of 
human  values  be  measured?  No  two  of  us  may  be  able  precisely 
to  agree  upon  answers.  But  whenever  I  hear  able  men  trying 
to  express  the  most  fundamental  things  in  their  minds,  I  find 
that  they  are  all  stammering  out  some  sort  of  statement  that  life 
must  get  its  last  rating  from  what  it  lodges  in  the  make-up  of 
people.  For  example,  every  speaker  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  Mon- 
day evening  sounded  that  note  each  in  his  own  key.  If  I  under- 
stand the  sociological  movement  at  all,  this  is  the  substance  of 
its  case.  It  refuses  to  believe,  or  to  leave  others  undisturbed  in 
acting  as  though  they  believed  that  there  is  no  center  of  orienta- 
tion from  which  to  reckon  the  meaning  of  human  experience.  It 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  human  lot  is  a  confusion  of  unrelated 
phenomena.  It  demands  a  final  accounting  of  all  our  social  sci- 
ences in  terms  of  what  is  taking  place  not  only  around  men,  but 
in  men,  and  finding  its  terminus  in  men.  It  maintains  that  this  is 
not  alone  the  only  intelligible  center  of  calculation  for  human  ex- 
perience but  it  is  the  only  convincing  measure  of  the  relative  value 
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of  the  different  details  of  experience — an  awfully  inexact  measure 
I  admit,  a  measure  that  is  as  elastic  as  human  judgment,  still 
such  as  it  is  the  most  defensible  measure  that  has  ever  been 
applied  to  human  affairs,  as  a  least  common  denominator  of 
many  incomparables.  It  is  a  measure  not  of  the  present  force 
but  of  the  essential  worth  of  things,  namely,  what  part  do  they 
play  in  promoting  the  largest  process  we  can  discover,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  attainable  in  persons? 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  included  sociology  itself  in  my 
assertion  that  the  social  sciences  tend  on  the  one  hand  to  become 
a  decomposition  of  emphases.  Now  that  I  have  stated  what 
seems  to  me  the  central  meaning  of  the  sociological  movement,  I 
want  to  utter  the  warning  which  I  had  in  mind  in  that  form  of 
statement.  The  sociological  viewpoint  has  thrown  the  search- 
light upon  many  passages  of  human  experience  which  had  been 
obscure  and  neglected  before.  It  has  already  brought  into  being 
a  generation  of  new  sciences  almost  as  independent  of  one 
another  as  the  social  sciences  of  the  older  type.  I  will  not 
prophesy,  I  will  simply  utter  a  caution.  There  is  in  these  newer 
sociological  sciences  the  same  potentiality  of  sterile  dissociation 
which  was  one  of  the  fatalities  of  the  older  types.  Although 
these  newer  sciences  are  phases  of  the  view  of  things  which  we 
obtain  from  the  sociological  outlook,  the  time  may  easily  come 
when  we  shall  have  so  far  pursued  the  special  investigations  on 
which  these  new  sciences  have  started  that  we  shall  have  left  our 
point  of  orientation  out  of  sight.  There  will  then  be  needed  the 
same  sort  of  recall  to  themselves,  and  of  summons  to  orient  them- 
selves with  reference  to  their  real  focus  which  the  sociological 
factor  in  our  present  social  sciences  primarily  represents.  Even 
if  it  were  vain  to  hope  for  specific  results  from  the  special  socio- 
logical sciences,  general  sociology  would  still  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  development  of  insight  into  human  experience.  The  crucial 
element  in  sociology  is  not  a  particular  discovery,  but  insistence 
upon  the  normative  principle  that  not  specialization  but  correla- 
tion shall  always  be  the  terminal  stage  in  the  scientific  process. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  as  I  see  it,  is  this :  //  would  be  a 
boon  to  interpretation  of  human  experience  if  we  could  rise  up 
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in  our  might  and  destroy  the  whole  miserable  trumpery  of  me- 
chanical partitions  between  social  sciences,  and  leave  ourselves  in 
the  stark  presence  of  social  problems.  We  should  then  no  longer 
confuse  issues  by  incessantly  demanding  of  one  another:  Are  you 
of  psychology,  or  of  history,  or  of  economics,  or  of  sociology? 
We  should  at  least  keep  a  little  nearer  to  reality  by  inquiring: 
Have  you  a  problem?  What  is  it?  How  do  you  go  about  it? 
How  do  you  connect  it  up  with  all  the  other  problems  that  are 
closing  in  on  the  mystery  of  life? 

We  are  not  likely  to  adopt  such  heroic  treatment,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  it  would  leave  us  without  pedagogical  line- 
fences.  What  is  the  alternative?  I  confess  I  used  to  have 
visions  of  sociologists  functioning  as  a  general  staff,  directing 
the  movements  of  the  social  sciences.  That  now  seems  to  me  as 
undesirable  as  it  is  impossible.  The  desirable  and  the  probable 
thing  seems  to  me  this:  There  will  always  be  men  of  vision, 
whatever  their  special  problems,  who  keep  in  mind  the  large  out- 
look indicated  by  the  sort  of  commonplaces  I  have  recited.  They 
will  tend  to  function  more  and  more  as  an  unofficial  board  of 
strategy  massing  the  different  investigating  processes  upon  con- 
verging results.  Their  moral  influence  will  tend  to  transform 
the  forces  of  social  interpretation  from  unorganized  raiders  into 
an  army  of  conquest.  In  other  words,  sociology  cannot  pass,  any 
more  than  physical  science  or  psychological  science  can  pass. 
Each  is  now  imbedded  in  the  world's  methods  of  thinking.  Each 
may  change  its  name.  Each  may  go  through  innumerable  trans- 
migrations of  soul  into  the  bodies  of  new  problems;  each  may  be 
refined  in  the  course  of  these  migrations ;  but  each  is  an  achieved 
power  which,  once  gained,  can  never  be  lost. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  SOCIAL  THEORY  TO  PUBLIC 

POLICY 


FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS 
Columbia  University 


"To  censure,"  said  Demosthenes,  "is  easy,  and  in  the  power 
of  every  man :  but  the  true  counsellor  should  point  out  conduct 
which  the  present  exigence  demands." 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  makers  of  social 
theory  in  all  generations  have  aimed  to  be  true  counselors  in 
the  sense  contemplated  by  the  Athenian  orator.  Like  other 
men,  they  have  reacted  to  the  greater  exigencies  of  their  day. 
With  fellow-citizens  they  have  played  their  part  in  the  collective 
struggle  for  existence  and  advantage.  By  one  sort  of  thinking 
or  another,  their  theories  have  been  derived,  at  least  in  part, 
from  observations  or  reflections  upon  large  issues  of  public 
policy,  and  upon  public  policy  they  have  left  an  impression  by 
no  means  insignificant. 

If  their  counsel  has  been  not  always  wise,  not  always  salu- 
tary, imperfect  knowledge,  more  than  any  defect  of  patriotism, 
has  been  at  fault.  Until  social  theory  became  sociology,  it  was 
highly  a  priori  and  speculative.  A  conclusion  much  desired 
for  fortifying  a  policy  predetermined  more  often  than  not  was 
the  actual  base  of  intellectual  operations.  Knowing  what  he 
ought  to  prove  for  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  state,  the  prag- 
matic political  philosopher  discovered  adequate  premises  there- 
for as  unerringly  as  any  soothsayer  to  Cyrus  or  Alexander  found 
the  right  flock  of  birds  to  deliver  a  prognosis  of  promise  for 
expeditions  then  afoot. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  speculative  methods  have 
forever  faded  with  the  nobler  intellects  that  used  them  "into  the 
infinite  azure  of  the  past."  In  an  age  which  is  witnessing,  in 
supposedly  educated  circles,  a  revival  of  every  cult  of  magic 
and  demonism  known  among  men  from  Gadara  to  Salem,  we 
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cannot  feel  sure  that  any  absurdity  or  obsession  may  not  again 
mask  tmder  the  austere  name  of  "science."  But  for  the  time 
being,  social  theory  of  the  speculative  sort  is  discredited.  The 
very  name  "sociology"  was  invented  and  is  used  to  lay  stress 
upon  inductive  method.  To  find  the  facts  first,  to  sort  and  array 
them  with  a  fine  discrimination,  to  observe  differences,  resem- 
blances, and  dimensions  closely,  to  generalize  with  caution,  and 
only  then  to  ask  what  suggestions,  if  any,  the  approximations 
to  truth  so  obtained  offer  us  for  guidance  in  private  and  in 
public  conduct,  is  now  the  only  reputable  procedure  among  stu- 
dents of  social,  as  of  physical,  phenomena. 

Of  the  founders  of  sociology  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree  their  interest  in  practical  affairs  was  deep  and 
continuous  and  directed  upon  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
The  "mint,  annise,  and  cummin"  of  administrative  reform  they 
did  not  despise,  but,  one  and  all,  they  entertained  the  high  am- 
bition to  mould  public  policy.  Comte  wrote  The  Positive  Phi- 
losophy in  part  that  he  might  fashion  The  Positive  Polity. 
Spencer  never  lost  sight  of  his  initial  purpose  to  formulate  the 
principles  of  justice.  Walter  Bagehot,  in  whatever  by-way  of 
science  or  criticism  he  wandered,  did  not  forget  that  his  self- 
appointed  task  was  to  increase  and  heighten  in  the  public  life 
of  his  age  that  "animated  moderation"  which  he  held  to  be  the 
unique  excellence  of  English  character. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  these  men,  like  their  forerunners,  were 
tempted  to  lay  philosophical  foundations  in  the  good  old  man- 
ner, for  preconceived  political  systems.  That  they  never  dallied 
with  the  temptation  need  not  be  claimed.  But  to  whatever 
extent  they  yielded  to  it,  they  impaired  the  value  of  their  total 
achievement.  Their  abiding  fame  rests  upon  so  much  of  their  ac- 
cumulation and  classification  of  facts  as  was  unprejudiced  and 
so  much  of  their  generalization  as  was  inductive  in  quality. 
If  any  one  of  the  three  did  not  fully  realize  that  his  contribution 
to  thought  would  be  so  measured,  he  at  least  did  not  fail  to 
shape  his  intellectual  life  by  scientific  standards.  In  mature 
years  each  one  frankly  revised  the  dogmatic  political  creed  of 
his  youth  by  the  objective  light  of  abundant  knowledge.    G)mte 
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began  as  the  fervid  disciple  of  the  social  revolutionist  Saint 
Simon.  He  became  the  prophet  of  a  progress  as  smoothly  pro- 
jected as  a  parabolic  curve.  Spencer's  hatred  of  aggression 
proclaimed  in  Letters  on  the  Proper  Sphere  of  Government 
was  formulated  in  his  earliest  book  in  the  language  of  finality. 
But,  mellowed  by  his  historical  study  of  social  evolution,  the 
author  of  Social  Statics  arrived  at  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  part  that  war  has  played  in  political  integration,  and  a  clear 
perception  that  equal  liberty  can  never  be  established  among 
men  while  militarism  survives.  Bagehot,  described  by  the  friend 
of  his  college  days  as  an  intellectually  arrogant  and  supercilious 
youth,  became  par  excellence  the  scientific  man  of  the  world, 
the  trusted  adviser  of  ministers  of  state  and  the  one  psychologist 
who  has  ever  succeeded  in  explaining  the  mind  of  the  average 
Englishman  to  the  average  English  mind. 

To  recall  these  origins  of  inductive  social  theory  is  to  realize 
that  the  work  remembered  was  not  only  grotmd-clearing  and 
grotmd-breaking;  it  was  also  superlatively  constructive. 

Comte  not  only  insisted  that  completeness  of  description  is 
a  requisite  of  method,  he  also,  making  contribution,  demon- 
strated the  successive  mutations  of  the  human  mind.  Going 
forth  from  the  barbaric  feast  of  credulity,  to  be  "long  fed  on 
boundless  hope"  of  metaphysic,  the  race  of  man  must,  in  the 
end,  content  itself  with  the  "simpler  fare"  of  verifiable  knowl- 
edge. In  that  day  reason  may  qualify  the  passions  which 
dogma  has  denounced  and  damned,  but  never  yet  repressed. 

Spencer's  sociological  theories  were  formulated  as  a  part 
of  his  evolutionist  conception  of  the  world.  That  conception 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every 
educated  man.  Those  writers  who  would  convince  us  that 
Spencer  is  forgotten  are  of  all  philosophers  most  miserable. 
They  must  either  avoid  the  post-Spencerian  problems  or  think 
about  them  in  terms  of  Spencerian  ideas. 

As  Comte  taught  students  of  social  science  to  expend  their 
energies  within  confines  of  the  knowable;  as  Spencer  compelled 
them  to  see  every  process  as  evolution  or  dissolution ;  so  Bagehot, 
examining    more    closely  than  any  predecessor  had  done  the 
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Strictly  social  phenomenon  of  a  collective  struggle  for  existence, 
demonstrated,  once  for  all,  that  in  the  last  analysis  sociological 
explanation  is  psychological  interpretation.  Bagehot,  rather  than 
Tarde,  was  the  true  founder  of  the  so-called  psychological 
school.  Physics  and  Politics  is  one  of  those  rare,  excessively 
rare,  books  that  the  critic  who  has  some  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility may  daringly  call  original.  As  sociology,  the  chapters 
on  the  "Preliminary  Age"  and  "Nation  Making"  forestall  Les 
lois  de  Vimitation.  As  psychology,  the  chapter  on  "The  Uses 
of  Conflict"  more  than  foreshadows  some  of  the  brilliant  gen- 
eralizations that  we  associate  with  the  name  of  William  James. 
And  he  would  be  a  remarkable  writer  indeed  who,  desiring  to 
set  forth  the  social  interplay  of  instinct,  habit,  and  reason,  could 
put  it  all  so  luminously  as  Bagehot  has  put  it  in  the  chapter  on 
"Government  by  Discussion." 

It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  work  of  such  enduring  influence 
upon  theory  has  not  yet  spent  its  practical  power  in  suggestion. 
It  is  reasonable  to  think  that,  were  we  now  to  re-examine  it, 
we  might  And  it  still  an  unexhausted  fund  of  wisdom,  as  of 
correlated  knowledge.  It  may  aflFord  us  guidance  today,  not 
less  than  it  did  yesterday,  for  a  rational  criticism  of  public 
policy.    To  that  possibility,  it  may  be  well  to  give  attention. 

The  problems  of  public  policy  do  not  become  simpler  with 
advancing  civilization.  To  speak  for  the  moment  of  our  own 
nation,  the  questions  that  vex  us  are  of  bewildering  variety 
and  complexity:  questions  of  territorial  expansion  and  of  rule 
over  alien  peoples;  questions  arising  out  of  race  conflict  within 
our  older  continental  domain;  questions  of  the  restriction  of 
immigration,  of  the  centralization  or  the  distribution  of  ad- 
ministrative authority,  of  the  concentration  or  the  diffusion  of 
economic  power.  Well  may  the  skeptic  ask  if  any  science  of 
human  relations,  however  wide  its  generalizations,  can  offer  even 
presumptive  answers  to  questions  so  far-reaching  and  so  diverse. 
Yet  every  citizen,  whether  he  be  instructed  or  ignorant,  is  ex- 
pected to  help  answer  them. 

Before  we  admit  that  the  objection  is  fatal,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  an  overshadowing  question  has  still  to  be  named,  and 
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that  when  one  question  overshadows  all  others  the  relative  values 
of  the  others  are  determined.  That  question  is  the  world-old 
query — older  than  science,  older  than  any  record  of  history — ^the 
question,  "Is  it  War  or  Peace?" 

After  ten  thousand  years  of  so-called  progress,  is  reason 
still  so  ineffective  against  instinct  that  only  minor  issues  can 
be  removed  from  fields  of  battle  to  arenas  of  intellectual 
conflict?  Must  sovereignty — the  ultimate  social  control — for- 
ever prove  and  declare  itself  in  government  by  slaughter,  or 
may  international  relations  also  be  brought  under  government 
by  discussion?  By  this  "previous  question"  of  world-politics 
every  question  of  domestic  politics  is  qualified.  With  war  a 
possibility,  the  restriction  of  immigration  is  one  problem;  with 
war  made  impossible  it  would  become  an  entirely  different 
problem.  A  further  democratizing  of  the  social  order,  which 
might  be  safe  if  world-peace  were  assured,  may  be  fraught 
with  peril  if  the  greater  nations  are  again  to  challenge  one 
another's  right  to  live.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  international 
socialism  is  unalterably  opposed  to  militarism  under  every  guise 
and  pretense. 

These  considerations  might  be  dismissed  as  academic  if  it 
were  certain  that  war  must  indefinitely  continue.  Happily  that 
is  not  the  fact.  Utopian  and  wholly  ineffective  not  longer  ago 
than  the  generation  of  Fox  and  Penn,  opposition  to  war  has 
become  organized  and  determined.  The  antagonism  of  nearly 
ten  millions  of  socialistic  voters  is  formidable.  The  best  pro- 
fessional and  business  intellects  of  the  world  are  ranging  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  peace.  Funds  with  which  to  wage  ag- 
gressive attack  upon  eradicable  causes  of  war  have  been  provided. 

It  is  true  that  public  appreciation  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift 
has  been  qualified  by  skepticism.  There  are  sincere  and  able 
men  who  doubt  if  the  cessation  of  war  should  be  desired.  They 
exalt  its  disciplinary  value,  believing  that  the  world  yet  needs 
a  measure  of  sacrifice,  of  daring,  of  endurance  and  of  superi- 
ority to  materialistic  aims  which  only  war  can  give.  A  larger 
number  of  men,  also  sincere  and  able,  reject  every  defense  of 
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war  as  invalid,  but  are  incredulous  when  ways  and  means  of 
disarmament  are  proposed. 

It  is  precisely  upon  these  two  interpellations,  namely,  the 
desirability  of  world-peace  and  its  possibility,  that  the  verdict 
of  sociology  may  rightly  be  demanded  and  should  carry  weight. 
And  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  report,  the  conclusions  of  Spencer 
and  of  Bagehot  assuredly  deserve  a  profoundly  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

As  all  students  of  Spencer  know,  his  most  important  socio- 
logical generalizations  pertain  to  the  characteristic  differences 
between  what  he  calls  the  militant  and  the  industrial  types  of 
society.  His  theory  of  social  causation  is  stated  mainly  in  terms 
of  war-habit  and  peace-habit.  And,  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  was 
his  loyal  friend,  Mr.  Spencer  looked  upon  war  as  the  most  mon- 
strous of  social  ills,  as  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  com- 
plete evolution  of  man.  Mr.  Bagehot,  on  his  part,  believed  that 
in  government  by  discussion  we  have  an  agency  attained  through 
immeasurable  effort  and  suffering  for  the  inhibition  of  hasty 
action,  for  the  subordination  of  brutal  passion  to  a  reasonable 
expediency,  for  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  by  reason  instead 
of  force.  Surely,  then,  we  should  ask  these  scouts  of  inductive 
social  science  whether  in  their  opinion  the  cessation  of  war  at 
the  present  stage  of  social  evolution  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  and, 
if  it  is,  by  what  policies  the  constunmation  may  be  attained. 

Sentiment,  doubtless,  and  the  abhorrence  of  suffering  move 
most  of  those  who  are  participating  in  peace  efforts  now.  Mr. 
Spencer  shared  these  feelings,  but  he  did  not  rest  his  case  against 
militarism  upon  sentiment  alone.  His  faith  was  in  the  im- 
provability  of  man,  the  final  and  superlative  product  of  cosmic 
evolution.  He  saw  that  improvement  involves  adaptation  to 
conditions  on  which  life  depends,  and  ever  nicer  adjustments 
of  differing  interests.  He  believed  that  improvement  consists 
in  an  expanding  sympathy  of  man  for  man,  a  continuing  differ- 
entiation of  powers,  a  better  and  always  better  co-ordination  of 
life-activities  and  therewith  an  ever-deepening  joy  of  living. 
It  has  proceeded  through  a  social  process.  In  this  process  war 
has  played  a  great  and  recurring  part.     In  breaking  down  the 
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barriers  that  separated  primitive  men,  in  bringing  savage  camps 
together  into  tribes,  in  hammering  tribes  together  into  nations, 
war  was  inevitable  and  it  was  useful.  Nevertheless,  war 
achieves  results  through  frightful  cost  and  waste.  It  is  incom- 
patible with  those  more  delicate  processes  of  evolution  which 
we  associate,  or  should  associate,  with  high  civilization.  This 
is  a  point  of  such  fundamental  importance,  and  the  Spencerian 
demonstration  of  it  is  so  complete  and  so  irrefutable,  that  wc 
may  well  linger  for  a  moment  to  note  wherein  the  demonstration 
consists. 

Evolution  is  simple  or  compoimd. 

Simple  evolution  is  swift,  direct  and  business-like.  It  occurs 
whenever  a  group  of  units  of  any  kind,  from  white-hot  iron  to 
the  professors  of  a  faculty,  discharge  energy  promptly  and 
without  indirection.  Let  the  heated  iron  be  cooled  with  least 
possible  waste  of  time  and  in  the  most  economical  way.  The 
molecules  will  draw  together.  Integration,,  the  initial  process 
in  evolution,  will  quickly  be  completed.  There  will  be  no  sec- 
ondary, no  incidental  changes.  Close  crystallization  will  uni- 
formly characterize  the  mass.  There  will  be  no  differentiation. 
The  product  yill  be  a  bar  of  iron  contracted,  instead  of  ex- 
panded; nothing  more.  Let  professors  attend  strictly  to  the 
business  of  teaching,  withholding  no  energy  that  can  freely  be 
discharged  upon  the  environing  student  mind.  Let  there  be  no 
day-dreaming  and  no  sauntering,  no  dallying  with  research  by 
the  way,  nor  idle  discussion  of  the  cosmic,  or  the  social,  order. 
As  before,  there  will  be  integration.  The  units  of  the  mass  will 
get  together.  There  will  be  no  disturbing  differences  of  opinion, 
no  disquieting  differentiations  of  aptitude  or  ability.  The 
product  will  be  a  coherent,  standardized,  teaching  force,  depend- 
able to  turn  out  standardized  Masters  of  Arts  and  intellectually 
pasteurized  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  at  a  minimum  unit  cost. 

Compound  evolution  is  slow,  tortuous,  uncertain,  halting, 
and  unbusiness-like  to  the  last  degree.  Energy,  instead  of  dis- 
charging itself  in  a  straightforward  way,  goes  maundering  about 
in  crooked  currents  and  incalculable  eddies.  Some  Quixotic 
mind  imagines  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  trifle  with  the  cool- 
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ing  bar  of  iron.  He  interferes  with  the  simplicity  of  its  habits, 
with  the  honest  promptitude  of  its  crystallization,  exposing  it 
to  charcoal  fumes,  hammering  it  on  an  anvil,  thrusting  it  now 
and  again  into  boiling  oil,  reheating  it  in  his  forge  and  hammer- 
ing it  some  more.  Very  slowly  its  molecules  draw  together. 
They  arrange  themselves  in  strange,  fibrous  shapes,  no  two  alike. 
Infinitely  minute  changes  work  their  way  upon  and  through  that 
iron  bar.  It  integrates,  but  it  also  diflFerentiates.  It  becomes 
tense,  pliant,  elastic,  vibrant.  It  sings,  when  you  strike  it,  with 
a  clear  full  note,  and  the  Quixotic  workman,  touching  it  lightly 
with  one  last  tap  of  his  hammer,  no  longer  calls  it  a  bar  of 
iron;  it  has  become  a  Damascus  blade.  Quixotic  faculties  there 
have  been,  teaching  effectively  but  not  too  much ;  not  incoherent 
and  not  anarchistic,  though  united  by  little  else  than  a  common 
interest  in  intellectual  pursuits  and  a  kindly  thoughtfulness  of 
man  for  man.  Their  energy  has  freely  been  given  to  their 
chief  task,  instruction;  but  some  of  it,  unguarded,  has  escaped 
into  by-ways  of  science  or  creative  thought.  Exposed  to  the 
play  of  many  forces,  not  always  equal  or  alike,  members  of 
such  faculties  have  become  different  from  one  another.  They 
have  become  individuals,  each  with  his  own  view  of  life  and  its 
problems,  each  with  his  own  distinctive  work  and  record  of 
achievement.  Some  of  them  have  become  absent-minded  and 
detached,  some  absorbed  in  researches  which  neither  colleague 
nor  intrusive  tourist  could  fully  comprehend.  This  compound 
evolution  of  the  loosely  integrated  faculty  has,  therefore,  been 
scandalously  irregular,  and  costly  withal.  It  has  made  the 
business  man  thank  God  that  he,  at  least,  is  not  as  these  pro- 
fessors are.  And  yet,  because  of  it,  and  by  means  of  it,  and 
chiefly  through  its  very  irregularity  and  freedom,  have  those 
discoveries  been  made  which  have  multiplied  the  business  man's 
thousands  and  millions  into  billions  of  ingots  of  good  red  gold. 
Through  and  by  means  of  it  students  have  been  tempered  and 
tested  as  well  as  taught,  and  sent  forth  into  life  to  be  leaders 
of  men.  Above  all,  this  idling  compound  evolution,  seemingly 
so  loose  and  irresponsible,  has  sustained  the  pristine  faith  of 
man,  which  happily  shall  live  when  every  other  faith  is  dead, 
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the  faith,  to-wit,  that  the  world  is  still  "full  of  a  number  of 
things." 

All  this  is  but  a  way  of  saying  that  growth,  and  the  art 
which  simulates  growth,  are  not  manufacture.  Nature  knows 
nothing  of  standardization.  Within  some  given  range  of  varia- 
tion she  creates  types,  that  is  to  say,  resemblances,  but  no  two 
individuals  are  precisely  alike.  But  growth,  with  its  possibili- 
ties of  correlated  difference,  of  diversity  in  unity,  requires  free- 
dom and  takes  time.  It  can  be  hastened,  but  only  with  some 
sacrifice  of  results.  Some  strength  of  fiber,  some  delicacy  of 
adaptation,  is  missed.  Hastened  evolution  is  crude  evolution. 
Massiveness  of  parts  and  brutality  of  power  may  be  attained, 
but  not  completeness  of  life. 

Now  of  all  ways  of  hastening  social  evolution,  war  is  the 
most  obvious,  the  most  effective,  the  most  absolutely  business- 
like. A  well-organized  and  well-drilled  army  is  the  best  example 
of  standardization  that  we  know.  Conquest  and  a  rigorous 
military  rule  over  conquered  foes  are  the  quickest  way  to 
integrate  and  standardize  vast  populations.  The  product  is  a 
militaristic  empire.  It  is  massive  and  imposing.  It  brings  to- 
gether the  materials  from  which  civilization  may  be  evolved,  but 
it  is  not  itself  an  example  of  compound  evolution.  The  notion 
that  war  can  perfect  the  internal  adaptations  of  national  life, 
the  finer  adjustments  of  sectional,  racial,  or  class  interests,  has 
no  historical  justification.    Two  concrete  illustrations  will  suffice. 

Writing  of  Bismarck's  inflexible  purpose  to  consolidate  the 
German  empire,  Emile  Ollivier,  minister  to  Napoleon  III,  says : 

The  cause  of  the  Franco-German  conflict  was  one  of  those  artificial 
fatalities  bom  of  false  conceptions  and  the  unwholesome  ambitions  of 
statesmen,  which  time  might  wear  out,  transform,  and  often  extinguish. 
But  there  existed  a  man  to  whom  it  imported  much  that  this  factitious 
fatality  should  subsist,  and  should  finally  burst  forth  into  war.  It  was 
this  puissant  genius,  unwilling  to  leave  to  time  the  glory  of  accomplishing 
the  task  of  unification,  the  triumph  of  which  would  have  been  inevitable, 
who  wished  to  make  short  work  of  evolution  and  impose  upon  the  present 
what  the  future  would  have  freely  established,  and  to  keep  for  himself  the 
glory  that  his  successors  might  have  shared. 
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And  M.  OlUvier  might  have  added  that  the  ceaseless  ac- 
tivities of  a  generation  of  statesmen  and  writers  have  not  suf- 
ficed to  complete  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people  that  imifica- 
tion  by  divine  right  which  was  outwardly  and  politically  estab- 
lished by  Bismarck's  crass  attempt  to  hasten  social  evolution. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  attempt  of  our  southern  brethren 
to  solve  by  war,  or  of  the  federal  government  to  solve  by  the 
essentially  militaristic  policies  of  reconstruction,  the  terrible 
problem  of  race  interests  were  more  successful?  Can  any  sane 
man  expect  that  that  problem  will  ever  be  solved  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  infinitely  slow  process  of  a  social  evolu- 
tion so  complex  as  to  baffle  analysis  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  evolutionist's  case  against  war.  It  can 
hasten  social  integration,  but  in  the  measure  that  it  succeeds, 
it  prevents  or  postpones  those  finer  and  endlessly  varied  adapta- 
tions which  require  freedom  and  time,  and  upon  which  com- 
pleteness of  life  depends.  War  has  rudely  assembled  t^e  factors 
of  civilization,  but  the  possible  recurrence  of  war  menaces  civ- 
ilization from  this  time  forth. 

Can  war  then  be  outlawed  and  generally  prevented?  These 
terms  are  used  advisedly,  because  no  wrong  has  ever  been  com- 
pletely abolished  by  penalizing  it,  or  by  adopting  resolutions  to 
discountenance  it.  We  do  not,  however,  on  that  account  think 
it  useless  to  penalize  or  to  resolve. 

I  suppose  that  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  econo- 
mists and  historians  that  the  prevailing  causes  of  war  have  been 
hunger  and  greed.  Primitive  men,  made  desperate  by  impend- 
ing famine,  have  pushed  into  productive  regions  already 
occupied,  there  to  contend  for  a  share  of  nature's  bounty.  Mod- 
em men  do  as  savage  and  barbarian  did,  but  in  ways  so  devious 
that  the  actual  process  is  rarely  seen  or  understood.  Whole 
peoples  or  nations  no  longer  move  en  masse,  but,  like  the  ancient 
Aryans  at  springtime,  of  whom  Festus,  describing  the  ver 
sacrum,  tells  us,  they  mitigate  the  bitter  economic  struggle  by 
sending  forth  their  youth  and  maidens  into  distant  parts. 
Nations  that  live,  grow.  They  must  work  more  intensely,  key- 
ing up  the  strings  of  life  to  higher  pitch,  or  they  must  expand. 
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Either  way,  the  struggle  for  existence  within  nations  becomes 
a  struggle  for  advantage  among  nations.  Emigrants  from  one 
may  not  be  welcomed  as  immigrants  by  another.  Colonization 
is  an  intrusion  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak.  An  acceleration 
of  domestic  industry  is  correlated  with  an  expansion  of  foreign 
trade.  With  colonies  and  profit  by  trade,  greed  enters,  adding 
its  insatiable  demands  to  those  of  primal  human  need. 

These  conditions  create  tension  and  provoke  contention.  They 
do  not,  however,  inevitably  produce  war.  The  sociologist  may 
go  far  with  economist  and  historian  in  recognizing  economic 
causes  in  history,  but  he  may  not  lose  sight  of  other  factors, 
which  it  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  his  own  science  to  analyze 
and  evaluate. 

These  factors  are  psychological,  and  without  their  co-opera- 
tion war  does  not  begin.  The  passions  of  men  must  be  con- 
solidated. Consuming  hatred  or  fierce  exaltation  must  merge 
individual  wills  in  the  collective  fury  of  the  psychologic  crowd. 
Even  then  war  does  not  follow  if  the  fury  merely  bursts.  An 
explosion  may  make  hell  writ  small,  and  war  is  hell  writ  large, 
but  there  resemblance  ends.  An  explosion  in  the  open  does 
no  work,  and  war  is  systematic  work.  To  make  war,  the  public 
fury  must  so  far  be  controlled  that  it  can  discharge  itself  only 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  military  organization,  in  a  series 
of  regulated  explosions,  directed  upon  a  definite  object,  until  its 
infernal  task  is  done. 

Failure  to  remember  this  incontrovertible  fact  has  had  un- 
fortunate consequences  for  historical  theory  and  for  political 
ethics.  How  does  the  control  of  public  wrath  arise?  In  what 
does  it  consist  ?  Through  what  agents  or  agencies  does  it  direct 
this  fearful  power,  dissipating  it  in  peace,  or  aggregating  it  for 
war? 

Answer  to  these  questions  I  find  in  Bagehot's  chapters  on 
"Nation  Making,"  and  it  is  at  variance  with  those  notions  of  the 
insignificance  of  great  men  in  history  which,  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  have  reigned  unchallenged  in  the  domain  of  historical 
criticism. 

A  nation  is  more  than  a  population.    Millions  of  individuals, 
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differing  one  from  another,  compose  it ;  yet,  although  not  stand- 
ardized, they  are  alike.  In  ways  not  easy  to  describe,  English- 
men are  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  are  Frenchmen.  Their 
resemblances  are  not  merely  physical.  Englishmen  are  blue-eyed 
and  dark-eyed,  florid  and  brimette.  Nor  are  they  merely  racial. 
The  Frenchman  may  be  Picard  or  Gascon,  Breton  or  Provencal. 
The  similarities  that  we  note  lie  within  a  well-defined  range 
of  mental  facts.  They  are  not  phenomena  of  instinct,  nor 
yet  of  reason.  If  men  were  creatures  of  instinct  only,  that  is,, 
if  all  their  activities  were  narrowly  determined  by  heredity  and 
began  at  birth,  there  would  be  no  distinctions  of  nationality. 
Or,  if  we  never  saw  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  nor  heard  them 
talk,  and  if  we  knew  them  only  by  scientific  writings,  we  could 
not  easily  tell  them  apart.  The  resemblances  that  constitute 
national  type  or  national  character  are  tricks  of  expression,  ways 
of  doing  things,  preferences  and  antipathies,  criteria  of  taste, 
views  of  life  and  conduct.  They  were  not  imparted  at  birth; 
they  have  all  been  learned.  They  cannot  be  discarded  at  will; 
they  are  things  of  habit. 

Now  habits  are  acquired,  we  say,  by  doing  things  or  think- 
ing things  many  times  over.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  not  all.  The 
repetitions  that  make  up  habit  are  imitations;  they  are  copies 
of  models  or  examples.  Many  of  our  elemental  and  most  useful 
habits  are  imitations  of  parents;  but  plainly,  if  we  imitated  par- 
ents only,  there  would  be  no  national  traits,  and,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  no  nations.  There  would  be  only  some 
millions  of  families,  each  abiding  by  its  own  mental  and  moral 
law.  National  habits,  and  therefore  national  traits  and  charac- 
ter, are  copies  of  those  relatively  conspicuous  models  that  are 
widely  imitated,  irrespective  of  kinship;  imitated  locally  at  first, 
perhaps,  but  at  length  throughout  a  population. 

If  so  much  be  granted,  a  further  and  profoimdly  significant 
truth  is  granted  by  implication.  Conspicuous  or  dynamic  men, 
who  become  models  to  thousands  or  millions  of  their  fellows, 
are  true  social  causes,  and  centers  of  social  control.  As  they 
think,  the  multitude  thinks;  as  they  do,  the  multitude  does,  and 
for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  every  man  believing  that  he 
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thinks  or  acts  spontaneously,  and  because  it  is  his  nature  to 
think  or  to  act  so,  and  not  otherwise. 

Is  not  the  conclusion  obvious?  Men  in  positions  of  author- 
ity, whether,  as  they  believe,  by  divine  right,  or,  as  others  think, 
by  human  choice,  are  necessarily  conspicuous.  Often  they  are 
men  of  power,  and  whether  they  would  have  it  so  or  not,  their 
decisions  become  to  some  extent  the  popular  decision,  and  their 
voice  becomes  in  part  the  people's  voice.  Without  dictation 
or  argument,  and  solely  because  their  choice  is  spontaneously 
copied  and  their  course  of  action  is  uncritically  followed  by 
multitudes  that  swear  the  choice  was  theirs,  these  men  control, 
and  controlling  direct,  the  public  complaisance  and  the  public 
wrath.  In  the  final  throwing  of  the  dice  of  fate,  they  are  causes 
of  peace  and  war. 

From  this  sober  conclusion  of  inductive  science  I  confess  I 
see  no  escape.  That  it  is  in  harmony  with  an  unsophisticated 
moral  prejudice  is  not,  I  wish  to  believe,  a  reason  for  distrust- 
ing it.  The  conscience  of  civilized  mankind  has  never  yet  ad- 
mitted that  deliberately  declared  war  has  been  irresponsibly 
begun.  Rather  has  it  held,  that  great  men  in  all  ages,  as  moulders 
of  opinion  and  ministers  of  state,  have  been  moral  agents, 
rightly  to  be  branded  with  infamy  when,  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement or  glory,  they  have  drawn  the  sword. 

One  rule  of  policy  then,  it  would  seem,  may  fairly  be  de- 
rived from  sociological  theory  for  the  discouragement  of  war. 
It  is  right  and  expedient  to  teach  that  exceptional  men,  and 
especially  all  emperors  and  presidents  and  ministers  of  state, 
are  not  puppets  of  the  Zeitgeist,  but,  in  a  scientific  sense  of  the 
word,  are  true  social  causes,  and,  as  such,  are  morally  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Beyond  policies  to  restrain  the  makers  of  war,  are  there 
policies  which  might  render  the  making  of  war  more  difficult? 

The  conditions  preventive  or  inhibitive  of  war  have  been 
three,  namely:  isolation,  the  inclusion  of  minor  states  within 
confederations  or  imperial  systems,  and  the  so-called  balance  of 
power. 

In  the  past  mere  inaccessibility  of  territory  has  assured  the 
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relatively  peaceful  development  of  many  peoples,  among  whom 
some  have  made  priceless  contributions  to  civilization.  There 
are  no  inaccessible  nations  now.  Political  integration  has  con- 
tinually widened  the  areas  within  which  domestic  peace  pre- 
vails, and  the  work  is  so  far  done  that  no  important  lands  or 
peoples  remain  to  be  appropriated.  Further  integration  will  be 
redistributive  only.  There  remains  the  balance  of  power,  as  the 
one  important  objective  condition  upon  which  the  maintenance 
of  peace  will  largely  depend. 

I  am  using  the  term  in  a  general  or  descriptive,  not  a  tech- 
nical or  diplomatic,  sense.  I  mean  by  it  political  forces  in  ap- 
proximate equilibrium  throughout  the  world.  In  this  sense  the 
balance  of  power  is  a  sociological  phenomenon  of  peculiar  inter- 
est, for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  interesting  because  of  its  nature  or  composition. 
It  is  a  distribution  of  forces  roughly  in  accordance  with  what 
the  mathematician  calls  "chance  occurrence."  If  as  many  as 
a  thousand  shots  are  fired  at  a  target,  those  that  miss  the  bull's- 
eye  are  distributed  about  it  with  curious  regularity.  Of  those 
that  miss  it  by  three  inches,  about  as  many  will  hit  above  as 
below,  about  as  many  to  the  left  as  to  the  right.  Of  those 
that  miss  it  by  six  inches,  about  as  many  will  hit  right  as  left, 
about  as  many  below  as  above.  In  like  manner  a  balance  of 
power  is  a  symmetrical  distribution  of  forces  about  a  central 
point.  An  international  balance  of  power  exists  when,  with  ref- 
erence to  any  interest  or  question  upon  which  states  may  differ, 
as  many  strong  powers  range  themselves  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other,  and  the  weak  ones  are  symmetrically  distributed  with 
reference  to  the  strong  ones. 

Does  this  bit  of  exposition  seem  too  elementary  or  too  aca- 
demic to  bring  into  a  discussion  of  world-peace?  Let  me 
then  ask  if  a  corollary  from  the  principle  stated  may  be  taken 
for  granted?  The  probability  of  a  symmetrical  distribution  of 
shots  or  of  forces  about  a  central  point  increases  with  their 
number.  Fifty  shots  about  a  bulFs-eye  would  not  be  so  regularly 
distributed  as  a  thousand.  A  million  shots  would  make  a  nearly 
circular  pattern.     If,  then,  an  International  Court  of  Arbitral 
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Justice  should  be  established  at  The  Hague,  or  elsewhere,  would 
the  chances  that  the  political  forces  represented  there  would 
remain  in  approximate  balance  be  increased,  if,  meanwhile,  a 
number  of  the  now  independent  small  states  of  Europe  and  the 
East  should  be  absorbed  in  one  or  more  of  the  great  imperial 
systems  ?  Or  need  we  fear  that  the  chances  of  equilibrium  would 
be  diminished  if  one  or  two  of  the  more  heterogeneous  imperial 
systems  should  some  day  be  resolved  into  independent  states, 
each  relatively  homogeneous  and  individual? 

The  balance  of  power  is  of  interest,  secondly,  because  it  is 
correlated  with  government  by  discussion.  Bagehot's  chapter  on 
this  subject  deals  chiefly  with  the  nature  of  such  government 
and  its  consequences.  Like  compound  evolution,  government 
by  discussion  is  a  slow,  irregular,  and  unbusiness-like  procedure : 
and  therein  lies  its  value.  It  inhibits  ill-considered  action.  It 
gives  passion  time  to  cool,  it  makes  for  moderation  and  for 
poise.  Bagehot  does,  however,  ask  how  government  by  discus- 
sion arises.  His  answer  is,  on  the  whole,  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  his  book,  but  it  is  essentially  correct.  Government  by 
discussion  arose,  he  says,  in  those  nations  that  had  a  polity,  that 
is  to  say,  a  constitution.  Greeks  and  Germans  had  what  Aris- 
totle calls  the  mixed  government.  King,  aristocracy,  and  free- 
men participated  in  it.  Here,  then,  were  distinct  political  forces 
in  balance,  and  because  they  were  in  balance  they  had  to  talk 
before  they  could  act. 

Our  modem  account  of  reason  and  its  relations  to  instinct 
enables  us  to  generalize  Mr.  Bagehot's  g^ess  and  to  verify  it 
Government  by  discussion  depends  upon  a  balance  of  power  and 
necessarily  proceeds  from  it.  It  is  a  social  expansion  of  the 
reasoning  processes  of  the  individual  mind. 

Reasoning  begins  when  instinct  fails  or  is  inhibited.  So 
long  as  we  can  confidently  act,  we  do  not  argue,  but  when  we 
face  conditions  abounding  in  uncertainty  or  when  we  are  con- 
fronted by  alternative  possibilities,  we  first  hesitate,  then  feel 
our  way,  then  guess,  and  at  length  venture  to  reason.  Reason- 
ing, accordingly,  is  that  action  of  the  mind  to  which  we  resort 
when  the  possibilities  before  us  and  about  us  are  distributed  sub- 
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stantially  according  to  the  law  of  chance  occurrence,  or,  as  the 
mathematician  would  say,  in  accordance  with  "the  normal  curve" 
of  random  frequency.  The  moment  the  curve  is  obviously 
skewed,  we  decide.  If  it  is  obviously  skewed  from  the  be- 
ginning, by  bias,  or  interest,  by  prejudice,  authority,  or  coercion, 
our  reasoning  is  futile  or  imperfect.  So,  in  the  state,  if  any 
interest  or  coalition  of  interests  is  dominant  and  can  act 
promptly,  it  rules  by  absolutist  methods.  Whether  it  is  benevo- 
lent or  cruel,  it  wastes  neither  time  nor  resources  upon  govern- 
ment by  discussion.  But  if  interests  are  innumerable,  and  so 
distributed  as  to  offset  one  another,  and  if  no  great  bias  or  over- 
weighting anywhere  appears,  government  by  discussion  inev- 
itably arises.  The  interests  can  get  together  only  if  they  talk. 
So,  too,  in  international  relations.  If  in  coming  years  these 
shall  be  adjusted  by  reason  instead  of  by  force,  by  arbitra- 
tion instead  of  by  war,  it  will  be  because  a  true  balance  of 
power  has  been  attained.  If  any  one  power  or  coalition  of  powers 
shall  be  able  to  dictate,  it  will  also  rule,  and  the  appeal  to 
reason  will  be  vain. 

By  what  policies  can  an  equilibrium  of  international  power 
be  established?  I  shall  only  name  those  that  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations suggest,  and  not  attempt  to  describe  or  to  analyze 
them.  They  must  of  course  be  policies  that  will  tend  both 
to  differentiate  interests  and  to  disintegrate  coalitions  of  power 
that  create  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  strength.  The 
great  superiorities  that  now  preclude  effective  government  by 
discussion  throughout  the  world  are,  (i)  technical  proficiency 
based  on  scientific  knowledge,  and  (2)  concentrated  economic 
power.  If  we  sincerely  wish  for  peace,  we  must  be  willing  to 
see  a  vast  equalizing  of  industrial  efficiency  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  We  must  also  welcome  every  change  that  tends 
to  bring  about  a  fairer  apportionment  of  natural  resources  among 
nations  and  within  them,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth. 
If  these  conditions  can  be  met,  there  will  be  a  Parliament  of 
Man.  If  they  cannot  be  met,  a  nominal  government  by  discussion 
will  be  but  a  tournament  of  words. 
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China  is  the  European  Middle  Ages  made  visible.  All  the 
cities  are  walled  and  the  walls  are  kept  in  a  condition  for  use. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  poorly  paved,  filthy,  and  mal- 
odorous. There  is  no  public  lighting,  and  until  recent  years  there 
was  no  force  to  maintain  public  order.  The  people  use  raw  river 
water  brought  to  them  in  buckets  by  regular  water  carriers. 
System  of  public  sewage  there  is  none;  but  the  cultivators  are  so 
eager  for  fertilizer  that  in  the  early  morning  they  penetrate  to 
every  street  and  lane  and  by  nine  o'clock  they  have  removed  from 
every  house  that  which  the  wasteful  West  casts  into  its  sewers. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  low  and  mean  and  the  windows  are  few, 
small,  and  unglazed.  Until  American  kerosene  began  to  pene- 
trate the  Empire  the  common  source  of  light  was  a  bit  of  cotton 
wick  hanging  over  the  edge  of  an  iron  cup  containing  rape  seed 
oil.  Pasture  there  is  none  and  little  fruit  is  grown ;  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staples  of  human  food  has  the  first  claim  on  the 
soil.  Lumber  is  too  dear  to  be  used  freely  in  building.  Coal  is 
largely  neglected  and  charcoal  is  the  chief  fuel. 

The  handicraft  stage  prevails,  machinery  is  unknown,  and  I 
have  never  seen  in  China  a  windmill.  Waterpowers  are  used, 
but  only  for  grinding.  The  exchange  of  bulky  commodities  is 
slight  and  the  people  of  one  province  may  be  starving  while  in 
the  neighboring  province  there  is  food  a-plenty.  On  the  road  to 
Shansi  I  met  on  the  way  to  distant  markets  cartloads  of  salt, 
paper,  wool,  hides,  cotton,  tobacco,  licorice,  oil,  and  flour.  Coal, 
charcoal,  locust  wood,  wheat,  and  millet  were  bound  for  nearer 
markets.  A  few  miles  from  the  pit's  mouth  I  found  good  lump 
coal  selling  at  $0.80  a  ton ;  while  a  hundred  miles  away  the  same 
coal  was  selling  for  $5.60.  The  cost  of  carting  was  $0.04^/^  a 
ton. 
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There  is  little  provision  for  the  unfortunate,  and  the  cripple 
or  the  leper  begs  his  bread  by  the  roadside.  After  the  sheaves 
have  been  gathered  in,  poor  widows  and  children  spread  over  the 
stubble  fields  and  glean  the  heads  of  wheat  the  rakes  have  missed. 
There  are  professional  beggars,  united  in  strong  guilds,  who 
blackmail  the  reluctant  shopkeeper  into  giving  by  keeping  up  such 
a  din  in  front  of  his  shop  that  no  customer  will  enter.  Until 
the  new  system  started  six  years  ago,  there  were  no  free  common 
schools.  Not  over  one  man  in  ten  can  read,  and  less  than  one 
woman  in  a  hundred.  The  masses  believe  in  witchcraft  and  evil 
eye,  and,  while  normally  very  peaceable,  may,  when  goaded  by 
superstitious  fear,  form  fanatical  and  cruel  mobs  as  did  our 
forefathers  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Until  recently  newspapers  were 
wanting,  there  was  no  real  public  opinion  and  no  participation 
whatsoever  of  the  people  in  government.  In  order  to  impose 
a  check  upon  the  rulers  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  ancient 
sages  taught  that,  while  the  ruler  governs  by  the  will  of  heaven, 
the  rising  of  his  people  is  a  sure  sign  that  Heaven's  mandate  has 
been  withdrawn.  Insurrection,  therefore,  was  taught  as  a  sacred 
right  of  the  people — a  doctrine  more  productive  of  disorder  and 
woe  than  all  the  errors  democracies  have  ever  committed. 

The  analogy  with  the  Middle  Ages  should  not,  however,  be 
pressed  too  far.  To  our  Middle  Ages  were  unknown  such 
features  of  China  as  a  purely  secular  learning,  competitive  civil 
service  examinations,  ancestor  worship,  the  patriarchal  family, 
parental  control  of  matrimony,  the  system  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility, and  direct  imperial  administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
contemporary  China  knows  nothing  of  such  mediaevalisms  as 
feudalism,  the  manor,  hereditary  caste,  ecclesiasticism,  the  re- 
ligious orders,  chivalry,  and  the  passion  for  the  chase. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 

To  the  sociologic  eye,  the  most  outstanding  thing  in  the  Far 
East  is  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Evidences  of  it  are  seen  in  an  intensive  farming  carried  on  by 
hand  implements  rather  than  the  plow,  in  the  measures  taken  to 
recover  the  fertile  elements  washed  from  the  soil,  in  the  eager 
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and  instant  appropriation  of  everything  of  fertilizing  value,  in 
the  impressive  fashion  in  which  the  landscape  has  been  carved, 
molded,  and  terraced  as  if  by  giant  hands,  in  the  completeness 
of  utilization  that  has  carried  the  fields  right  up  to  the  crest  of 
the  mountains,  in  some  cases,  five  thousand  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  valley,  in  the  elimination  of  most  domestic  animals  save 
the  scavengers,  such  as  pigs  and  fowl,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  diet 
of  the  common  people,  and  the  retention  therein  of  coarse  or 
even  repulsive  food  elements.  Secondary  consequences  of  popu- 
lation pressure  are  the  very  small  proportion  of  well-to-do  or 
rich  families,  the  cheapness  of  human  labor,  the  low  standard  of 
comfort,  the  squalor  of  the  habitations  of  the  cultivators,  the 
waste  of  health  and  life  in  such  undermining  occupations  as  that 
of  the  ricksha  runner,  the  chair  bearer,  the  porter,  and  the  tread- 
mill coolie,  the  early  age  at  which  boys  are  turned  to  account, 
the  smallness  of  the  funds  available  for  philanthropy,  the  ex- 
posure of  female  infants,  the  callousness  to  human  suffering 
shown  by  a  people  so  hard  pressed  that  they  cannot  indulge 
in  sympathy  or  generosity,  the  solidarity  that  prevails  in 
those  mutual  aid  associations — family,  clan,  or  guild — that  tide 
the  individual  over  crises  in  his  life,  and  a  religious  materialism 
that  prompts  worship  in  the  frank  hope  of  deriving  worldly 
benefit  from  the  favor  of  the  gods. 

The  population  pressure  is  not  due  to  the  niggardliness  of  the 
soil,  the  sloth  or  stupidity  of  the  people,  the  prevalence  of  waste- 
ful vices,  the  oppression  of  government,  or  the  exploitation  of 
landlord  or  capitalist.  Beyond  all  question,  it  is  due  to  a  family 
system  that  eliminates  every  prudential  check  on  multiplication. 
The  Chinese  imagine  that  unless  twice  a  year  his  male  descend- 
ants offer  paper  money  at  his  grave  a  man's  spirit  wanders  for- 
lorn about  the  spirit  world  begging  its  rice.  It  is  therefore  the 
pitch  of  recklessness  for  a  man  to  neglect  to  leave  male  children, 
and  enough  of  them  to  allow  for  mischance  and  death.  More- 
over, as  it  is  a  father's  prerogative  to  make  matches  for  his 
children,  and  as  life  is  not  for  long  in  China,  the  prudent  man 
secures  a  wife  for  his  son  as  soon  as  that  son  is  of  the  proper 
marrying  age,  i.e.,  twenty  or  twenty-one.     To  delay  beyond 
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that  time  is  considered  dangerous  because  the  youth's  ungratified 
sex  impulses  may  drive  him  into  vicious  courses.  The  average 
age  of  the  bride  appears  to  be  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  In 
some  provinces  it  was  until  recently  as  low  as  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
Nearly  all  the  fertile  years  are  passed  in  wedlock  and  there  are 
no  spinsters.  All  girls  marry  save  those  recruited  young  for 
prostitution,  so  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  potential 
fecundity  of  the  female  population  is  actualized. 

There  is  no  feeling  that  a  young  man  should  refrain  from 
marriage  until  he  is  able  to  support  a  wife.  It  is  his  parents' 
affair,  not  his.  When  the  proper  time  comes  a  wife  is  provided 
and  a  couple  live  with  his  parents  until  he  is  launched  in  life. 
Owing  to  the  exposure  of  female  infants  and  the  contingent  of 
prostitutes  there  are  not  enough  women  to  go  around.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  a  bride  price,  and  those  too  poor  to  pay  it 
must  go  without  wives.  In  China  the  element  that  does  not  re- 
produce itself  is  not,  as  with  us,  the  most  successful,  but  pre- 
cisely that  class  of  poorly  paid  or  thriftless  which  presumably 
is  least  likely  to  contribute  valuable  qualities  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  population  of  China,  which  grew  from  a 
hundred  millions  in  1700  to  over  four  hundred  millions  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  seems  to  have  become  virtually 
stationary  during  the  last  sixty  years,  the  mortality  of  China 
somehow  contrives  to  balance  the  enormous  fecundity.  The  ad- 
justment comes  about  partly  through  a  higher  mortality  at  every 
age  and  adult  life  term  shortened  by  say  fifteen  years,  but  chiefly 
through  the  enormous  loss  of  infants.  There  are  no  statistics 
collected  within  the  empire,  but  the  peepholes  into  a  Chinese 
population  we  obtain  through  the  figures  the  Japanese  collect 
in  Formosa  and  the  British  in  Hongkong  reveal  that  half  of 
those  born  do  not  live  beyond  the  first  half-year  and  75  per 
cent  to  85  per  cent  are  dead  before  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Besides  the  unspeakable  ignorance  and  superstition  of  mothers 
there  are  certain  ultimate  consequences  of  Chinese  poverty — viz., 
exposure  of  female  infants,  the  absence  of  milk,  neglect,  insuffi- 
cient food,  overcrowding,    contagious  infantile  diseases — which 
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bear  with  relentless  severity  on  child  life  and  thus  bring  about 
a  readjustment  of  numbers  in  the  early  years.  Thanks  to  this, 
the  strain  is  less  on  the  adults,  the  majority  get  a  sufliciency  of 
coarse  food,  and  in  normal  seasons,  the  people  of  China  are 
fairly  well  nourished. 

THE  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION 

Out  of  ten  European  children,  three  will  die  by  the  end  of 
their  second  year.  Out  of  ten  Chinese  children  in  China,  these 
three  will  die  and  four  or  five  more  besides.  If  the  ten  white 
children  and  the  ten  yellow  children  are  equal  in  physical  stamina, 
then  the  three  surviving  yellow  children  ought  to  possess  a 
tougher  constitution  than  the  seven  surviving  white  children. 
The  four  of  these  survivors  that  would  have  perished  under 
Oriental  conditions  of  life  certainly  do  not  match  in  vitality  the 
three  that  could  have  endured  even  these  conditions.  If  now, 
for  some  generations,  the  whites  have  been  subjected  to  a  less 
relentless  and  searching  mortality  than  the  Chinese,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  the  Chinese  to  exhibit  a  tougher  physique 
than  the  whites.  With  this  in  mind  I  questioned  thirty-six  phy- 
sicians practicing  in  China,  usually  at  mission  or  government 
hospitals,  regarding  the  recovery  of  their  Chinese  patients  from 
injuries,  from  surgical  operations,  and  from  diseases.  Only 
three  failed  to  notice  any  difference  between  the  response  of  the 
Chinese  constitution  and  that  of  the  white  man's  constitution. 
Two  of  these  had  practiced  twenty-five  years  in  China  and  I 
think  their  recollections  of  their  brief  practice  among  whites  had 
become  too  faint  to  give  them  a  term  of  comparison.  The  third 
had  found  the  rude  and  simple  peasantry  of  Thuringia  quite  as 
tough  as  the  Chinese.  From  the  rest  I  gathered  that  the  Chinese 
recover  oftener  from  desperate  injuries  and  surgical  opera- 
tions, that  they  recover  more  quickly,  that  the  loss  in  little,  poorly 
equipped  semi-aseptic  hospitals  in  China  is  not  greater  than  in 
the  first-class  hospitals  of  the  West,  that  there  is  less  surgical 
shock,  that  nervous  chill  is  rarer,  that  the  Chinese  are  less  sensi- 
tive to  pain,  that  they  pass  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
more  easily  and  come  out  from  it  without  after-nausea,  that  they 
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recover  better  from  high  fevers,  though  not  from  long  fevers, 
that  with  them  typhoid  fever  is  rare  and  smallpox  is  a  jest,  that 
the  Chinese  resist  infections  that  will  kill  a  white  man,  and  re- 
cover from  blood-poisoning  or  tetanus  after  they  have  been 
given  up.  Furthermore,  they  can  stand  longer  hours  of  toil,  less 
sleep,  and  worse  air  for  a  longer  time  than  the  white  man  can. 

Unfortunately  for  the  interesting  generalization  that  seemed 
just  about  to  emerge  I  found  that  about  half  of  the  physicians 
attribute  this  superior  showing  to  wholesome  manner  of  life 
rather  than  to  greater  congenital  vitality.  They  go  off  so  easily 
under  chloroform  because  they  have  never  used  alcohol.  Theit 
superior  resistance  to  fevers  and  to  infections  is  attributed  to 
their  vegetable  diet;  their  stoical  enduring  of  painful  operations 
to  their  ignorance  of  what  is  coming  and  to  their  lack  of  antici- 
pative  imagination.  If  the  women  of  the  sampan  bear  children 
with  such  amazing  ease  that  Doctor  Swan  of  Canton  has  more 
than  once  waited  a  quarter  or  a  half  an  hour  till  the  sampan 
woman  could  bear  a  child  before  rowing  him  across  the  river, 
it  is  because  of  their  simple  diet,  bodily  labor,  and  life  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  rich,  meat-eating,  wine-bibbing 
Chinese  show  little  of  the  toughness  of  the  common  people,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  become  assimilated  to  the  white  man. 

The  best  conclusion  I  can  reach  is  that  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  reaction  of  the  white  man  and  that  of  the  yellow  is 
due  to  heredity,  and  part  to  diet  and  manner  of  life. 

THE  MENTAL  CONSTITUTION 

I  questioned  forty-odd  persons,  who  as  seasoned  mission- 
aries or  educators  may  be  presumed  to  know  the  "feel"  of  the 
Chinese  mind,  as  to  the  native  intellectual  power  of  the  yellow 
race  as  compared  with  the  white.  Seven  out  of  eight  considered 
them  the  peers  of  the  whites.  The  educators  observed  that  their 
pupils  have  wonderful  memory  power  and  even  in  physics  or 
mathematics  attempt  to  rely  on  memorizing  rather  than  reason- 
ing. They  react  less  to  teacher  and  textbook  than  do  our  stu- 
dents, and  are  apt  to  regard  the  microscopic  slides,  the  cabinet 
specimens,  or  the  experiment  as  the  illustration  rather  than  the 
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source  of  the  law.  These  shortcomings,  however,  are  by  most 
teachers  attributed  to  the  early  surroundings  of  the  youth  and 
to  the  defective  elementary  and  grammar-school  training  upon 
which  the  Western  teacher  must  build.  The  impression  left  on 
my  mind  by  the  evidence  I  was  able  to  gather  is  that  if  you  mark 
the  white  race  100  on  a  scale  of  which  the  lowest  races  consti- 
tute the  zero,  the  Chinese  are  certainly  not  lower  than  85  and 
are  quite  possibly  entitled  to  a  mark  of  100.  It  will  be  yet  some 
time  before  there  are  many  Chinese  equipped  with  as  sound 
a  training  and  working  under  as  powerful  stimuli  as  conspire 
to  produce  the  present  intellectual  output  of  our  race.  Until 
the  more  precise  comparison  can  be  made  the  only  safe  thing  to 
do  is  to  rate  the  Chinese  as  the  peers  of  the  white  men  in  in- 
tellect. Perhaps  we  should  prepare  our  minds  for  the  point  of 
view  expressed  by  an  eminent  sinologue  when  he  said  to  me: 
"Most  of  us  who  have  been  out  here  twenty-five  years  or  more 
come  to  feel  that  the  yellow  race  is  the  normal  human  type  while 
the  white  race  is  a  sport." 

THE  FAMILY 

Two  assumptions  give  the  key  to  the  structure  of  the  Chinese 
family,  namely,  the  superiority  of  the  male  over  the  female,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  old  over  the  young.  Each  of  these  limits 
and  mitigates  the  other.  Till  she  has  a  son,  the  lot  of  the  female 
is  not  unlike  that  of  other  Oriental  women,  but  with  motherhood 
she  rises  to  a  higher  position  and  her  status  and  authority  with 
respect  to  her  grown  sons  and  grandsons  is  enviable.  In  law, 
ethics,  and  current  public  opinion,  the  position  of  the  parent  with 
respect  to  his  grown  children  is  distinctly  stronger  than  with  us ; 
and  in  my  judgment,  the  relation  makes  for  happiness.  A  man's 
sons  are  his  old-age  pension.  Daughters,  since  they  merge  into 
their  husband's  family,  are  practically  lost  to  their  parents,  but 
the  more  sons  a  couple  have,  the  better  provided  they  are  for  their 
old  age.  I  recall  a  teacher  of  forty  with  a  family  of  his  own, 
who  every  month  hands  his  salary  over  to  his  father  who  returns 
to  him  what  he  deems  proper.  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  serene, 
benign  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  old  farmers.    Their  brows 
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were  free  from  the  wrinkles  of  worry,  and  black  care  seemed  to 
haunt  them  less  than  it  does  our  own  elderly  farmers.  At  best, 
old  age  is  none  too  happy,  and  I  believe  that  the  preference  and 
deference  that  sons  are  bound  to  show  their  parents  is  more 
easement  to  the  parents  than  it  is  a  burden  to  the  sons.  I  feel 
that  among  Americans  individualism  within  the  family  has  gone 
too  far  for  happiness  and  that  we  could  learn  from  the  Chinese. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  have  made  a  great  mistake 
in  their  excessive  subordination  of  girls  and  women.  Regarding 
the  universe  as  balanced  between  the  principle  of  good  and  the 
principle  of  evil,  Yang  and  Yin,  they  identify  the  female  with  the 
Yin  principle  in  the  human  species.  Woman  is  to  man  what  our 
forefathers  thought  that  Eve  was  to  Adam,  the  temptress  and 
corrupter.  Women  must  therefore  be  subordinated,  for  anything 
approaching  equality  of  the  sexes  would  wreck  society.  Very 
few  girls  receive  any  schooling,  and  women  have  not  the  least 
share  either  direct  or  indirect  in  guiding  public  affairs  or  in 
molding  institutions  which  affect  them  quite  as  much  as  the 
men.  Foot-binding,  which  still  cripples  a  hundred  million  fe- 
males, greatly  narrows  the  sphere  within  which  woman  moves. 
Excluded  from  all  association  with  men,  women  have  scarcely 
any  access  to  any  source  of  enlightenment.  This  dwarfing  of 
the  female  half  of  the  race  results  in  certain  serious  social  effects. 

First,  women  do  not  know  how  to  discipline  their  children. 
Fitful  and  capricious,  they  spoil  them  and  contribute  nothing  of 
value  to  the  formation  of  moral  character. 

Second,  there  being  no  possibility  of  women  forming  a  com- 
mon opinion  and  reacting  collectively,  mothers  have  been  com- 
pelled, in  deference  to  a  grotesque  conventionality  of  male  taste, 
to  inflict  upon  their  little  daughters  the  agonies  and  disabilities 
of  foot  mutilation. 

Third,  for  the  same  reason,  the  conserving,  home-defending 
instincts  of  women  have  been  entirely  null  in  contending  with 
the  terrible  ravages  of  the  opium  habit.  If  the  women  of  the 
Far  East  had  had  opportunities  to  contend  with  opium  as  our 
American  women  have  contended  with  alcoholism,  the  drug 
would  never  have  made  such  terrible  inroads. 
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Fourth,  the  elimination  of  women  from  social  life,  so  that 
parties,  picnics,  and  feasts  are  exclusively  men's  affairs,  deprives 
each  sex  of  the  stimulus,  interest,  and  charm  of  the  other.  To 
the  resulting  monotony  and  dreariness  is  to  be  attributed  the 
strong  tendency  to  find  relief  in  opium  smoking  and  gambling, 
everywhere  the  besetting  vices  of  the  Chinese. 

The  most  striking  instances  I  have  ever  met  of  the  reaction 
of  industrial  opportunity  upon  the  position  of  women  is  found 
in  three  districts  in  central  Quangtung,  where  women  can  easily 
support  themselves  by  silk  winding.  In  these  districts  thousands 
of  girls  have  for  a  long  time  maintained  anti-matrimonial  asso- 
ciations in  which  each  member  binds  herself  to  leave  her  hus- 
band after  the  three  days  required  by  custom  and  return  to  her 
parents'  home.  There  she  supports  herself  by  her  labor  and 
does  not  return  permanently  to  her  husband  at  all  unless  a  child 
is  born.  In  vain  have  parents  and  magistrates  sought  to  compel 
the  girls  to  return  to  their  wifely  duty.  The  girls  threaten  to 
take  opium  or  drown  themselves  and,  if  too  hard  pressed,  they 
carry  out  their  threat.  This  extraordinary  revolt  of  young 
women  against  the  hard  lot  of  the  Qiinese  wife  seems  to  be 
spontaneous  and  unprompted  by  foreign  influence. 

PRIVATE    INTEREST    AND    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

The  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  be  too  primitive  in  their  think- 
ing to  distinguish  a  public  interest  apart  from  particular  private 
interests.  I  found  peasants  flailing  out  their  sheaves  on  the 
highway  because  it  was  more  convenient  thus  to  utilize  the  public 
road  than  to  prepare  a  threshing-floor.  I  have  seen  half  of  the 
sixteen- foot  main  street  of  a  great  provincial  capital  occupied 
by  the  wheat  that  some  householder  had  spread  out  to  dry.  The 
traffic  squeezed  itself  into  the  remaining  half  of  the  street  and 
nobody  protested  against  his  encroachment.  In  Foochow  the 
original  width  of  the  main  artery  of  the  city  was  twelve  feet. 
But  every  shopkeeper  has  built  his  counter  in  front  of  his  lot 
line.  The  stalls  have  lined  the  street  with  their  crates  and 
baskets  of  fish  and  vegetables.  The  artisans  overflow  into  the 
street  with  their  work  benches  and  the  final  result  is  that  the 
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traffic  filters  painfully  through  a  five-  or  six-foot  passage,  which 
would  be  yet  more  encroached  on  but  for  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  room  left  for  two  sedan  chairs  to  pass. 

On  the  mountain  portion  of  the  great  paved  highroad  con- 
necting Peking  with  the  Western  Provinces  I  noticed  that  for  a 
furlong  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  village  the  paving  had  disap- 
peared. I  discovered  at  last  that  in  every  case  the  villagers  had 
simply  dug  up  the  paving  stones  and  used  them  to  build  pig  pens 
or  garden  walls.  Owing  to  these  depredations,  each  year  a  hun- 
dred thousand  loaded  coolies  go  slipping  and  laboring  miserably 
through  these  stretches  of  muck,  and  yet  nothing  is  done.  The 
private  scheme  is  sacred  and  must  be  given  the  right  of  way  no 
matter  what  the  damage  to  the  general  public.  For  in  Chinese 
eyes  the  private  right  is  something  distinct  and  clear-cut  which 
each  understands  and  sympathizes  with,  while  the  public  right 
is  not  visualized  at  all  or,  in  any  case,  commands  no  sympathy. 
If  my  next-door  neighbor  chooses  to  have  a  dramatic  troupe  per- 
form in  front  of  his  house,  ergo,  in  front  of  my  house  too;  if  he 
makes  the  night  clamorous  with  gongs  and  songs,  I  do  not  pro- 
test. It  is  all  his  affair.  The  whole  neighborhood  tolerates  the 
shattering  of  its  sleep  because  each  imagines  that  some  time, 
perhaps,  he  will  want  to  have  a  festivity  in  front  oi  his  house. 

In  general,  it  is  a  rule  of  action  for  a  Chinaman  never  to 
interfere  with  another  man's  game.  If  a  man  has  gotten  a  graft 
or  a  monopoly,  those  who  know  of  it  do  not  expose  him.  It 
would  be  bad  form  and  accounted  malicious  persecution ;  besides, 
each  bethinks  himself  that  some  day  he  may  have  a  little  game  of 
his  own.  There  is  lack  of  that  public  spirit  which  in  the  West 
prompts  men  who  have  no  private  grievance  to  stand  out  against 
wrong  and,  at  risk  to  themselves,  fight  for  the  interests  of  the 
unorganized  public. 

THE  NEGLECT  OF  CONSERVATION 

In  all  directions  one  notes  how  the  people  suffer  by  neglecting 
to  protect  common  interests  against  the  greedy  encroachments 
of  individuals.  In  the  valley  of  the  Wei  great  quantities  of  trees 
are  grown,  while  the  adjacent  mountains  are  bare.     Instead  of 
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growing  their  fuel  on  the  steeps,  which  are  good  for  nothing 
else,  the  people  have  to  grow  it  in  the  fields  among  their  crops, 
because,  the  mountains  being  public  land,  there  is  no  power  to 
prevent  the  robbery  of  the  pines  that  try  to  cover  them.  The 
telegraph  wire  is  strung  on  crooked  willow  poles,  while  in  an- 
other province  lie  rotting  great  piles  of  straight  larch  poles  cut 
for  the  telegraph  department.  The  roadside  ditches  are  bailed 
out  to  get  little  fishes  of  a  finger's  length, 'because  what  one  does 
not  take,  another  will.  After  a  rain  the  main  cartroad  is  a  canal 
from  which  the  water  has  no  exit.  The  mule  muscle  wasted 
during  a  week  in  pulling  carts  through  the  quagmire  would  easily 
repair  the  road  for  a  year. 

Slopes  at  an  angle  of  forty  or  even  forty-five  degrees  are 
cleared  and  opened  up  on  the  mountain  side  and,  after  a  few 
crops  of  maize,  the  underlying  rock  is  washed  bare  and  the  soil 
forms  a  bar  in  the  muddy  river  a  thousand  feet  below.  The 
tumbling  mountain  torrents  that  once  were  emerald  are  now 
turbid  with  the  wash  from  the  denuded  mountain  sides  and  in 
many  cases  square  miles  'of  rich  bottom  land  have  been  ruined 
by  being  covered  several  feet  deep  with  a  mantle  of  sand  and 
gravel  brought  down  by  some  side  stream  since  the  slopes  began 
to  be  eroded.  Such  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  letting 
private  interests  have  fulPswing.  A  thousand  years  ago  China 
could  have  been  saved  by  conservation  policy;  today,  after  most 
of  her  natural  beauty  and  much  of  her  natural  wealth  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  endeavor  to  sustain  more  human  beings  than 
the  land  was  fitted  to  support,  she  needs  a  recuperation  policy 
to  build  her  up  so  far  as  she  is  not  already  hopelessly  wrecked. 
For,  indeed,  wandering  geologists  tell  me  of  districts  in  north- 
west China,  once  well  peopled  and  tilled,  where  the  mountains 
have  been  stripped  of  soil,  the  valleys  have  been  made  barren  by 
the  wash  from  the  mountains,  and  there  is  now  not  one  family 
in  four  square  miles. 

THE  IDEOGRAPHIC  LANGUAGE 

The  use  of  several  thousand  ideographs  for  what  we  work 
out  on  the  basis  of  twenty-six  characters  shows  that  in  China 
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the  development  of  a  written  language  has  been  halted  at  a  com- 
paratively early  stage.  This  arrest  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to 
any  lack  of  linguistic  ingenuity  but  to  the  fact  that  at  a  very  early 
period  appeared  a  group  of  great  thinkers  who  by  the  merit 
of  the  literature  they  produced  petrified  the  language  at  the  stage 
in  which  they  left  it. 

This  cumbrous  system  of  writing  cannot  but  impose  a  very 
heavy  handicap  on  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  in  competing 
intellectually  with  those  of  the  West.  Educators  in  Japan  esti- 
mate that  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  use  of  from  three  to 
five  thousand  ideographs  wastes  from  two  to  five  years  of  the 
student's  time.  So  long  as  the  system  is  retained  no  amount 
of  educational  effort  can  bring  to  the  reading  point  so  high 
a  proportion  of  the  people  as  one  finds  in  the  best-schooled  na- 
tions of  the  West. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  CHINA 

Nearly  all  observers  in  the  Far  East  rate  the  common  people 
of  China  higher  intellectually  than  the  common  people  of  Japan 
(the  elite  of  the  two  peoples  being  apparently  equal  in  capacity). 
Nevertheless,  it  is  unlikely  that  China  will  be  Westernized  at  the 
surprising  speed  that  has  characterized  the  transformation  of 
Japan.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  First,  the  Chinese 
are  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  Japanese  were  and  constitute  a 
much  vaster  bulk  to  penetrate,  to  awaken,  and  to  modify.  Sea- 
ports are  the  points  for  the  diffusion  of  foreign  influence  and 
inner  China  is  far  remoter  from  seaports  than  is  inner  Japan. 
Second,  the  Japanese  were  teachable,  for  they  had  borrowed 
before  and  they  were  willing  to  do  so  again.  The  Chinese  did 
not  borrow  their  civilization,  for  it  was  worked  out  in  China 
by  their  ancestors.  They  are  therefore  intensely  proud  and,  hav- 
ing for  centuries  been  the  diffusers  and  bearers  of  civilization 
throughout  eastern  Asia,  cannot  yet  bring  themselves  to  realize 
the  actual  inferiority  of  their  culture.  They  still  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  massiveness,  solidity,  and  bulk  of  Western  civilization. 
They  imagine  that  our  superiority  is  along  the  mechanical  line 
and  fail  to  appreciate  our  advantage  in  respect  to  method.    They 
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have  not  sufficiently  Westernized  the  course  of  study  in  their 
higher  schools  and  they  are  not  making  any  such  intelligent 
systematic  use  of  picked  foreign  scholars  as  Japan  did  for  the 
first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  her  new  era.  Thirdly,  Japan  had 
the  good  fortune  of  possessing  a  native  dynasty,  the  oldest  on 
earth,  which  completely  identified  itself  with  the  national  welfare 
and  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  reform  movement.  The  Chinese 
are  under  an  alien  dynasty  that  does  not  identify  itself  with  the 
national  welfare,  does  not  command  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple and  seems  more  intent  on  maintaining  the  privileges  and 
revenues  of  six  million  Manchus  than  on  accelerating  the  prog- 
ress of  four  hundred  million  Chinese.  Fourthly,  Japanese  so- 
ciety formed  a  feudal  hierarchy:  at  the  apex  the  dynasty,  then 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feudal  lords,  a  million  and  a  half  of 
Samurai  below  them,  and  finally  the  thirty-six  millions  of  com- 
mon people.  The  makings  of  a  procession  were  there,  and  when 
the  people  at  the  top  faced  West  and  said,  "March!''  the  rest 
of  the  nation  fell  in  behind.  China  evolved  out  of  feudalism 
two  thousand  years  ago  and  her  society  is  altogether  too  demo- 
cratic in  its  make-up  to  give  any  element  the  leverage  that  was 
enjoyed  by  the  few  thousand  enlightened  individuals  who  have 
controlled  the  transformation  of  Japan. 
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It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  countries  of  the  Orient  were 
practically  isolated  from  the  life  and  thought  of  the  West.  For 
centuries  Japan  was  all  but  hermetically  sealed  against  outside 
influence ;  the  occasional  diplomat  and  the  trader,  whose  business 
was  confined  to  a  few  points  on  the  coast,  were  the  only  means 
of  intercommunication  between  China  and  the  Occident;  while 
even  in  India  foreign  influence  did  not  extend  far  inland.  The 
result  was  that,  comparatively  speaking,  the  East  deserved  the 
epithet  changeless. 

Now  all  this  has  altered.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  gen- 
eration Japan  has  emerged  from  her  position  as  a  semi-mediaeval 
feudal  country  into  a  progressive  power,  which  claims  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  greatest  western  nations.  China, 
Siam,  and  India  have  all  been  undergoing  great  social  changes. 
In  the  case  of  every  one  of  these  countries,  the  initial  impulse 
to  change  was  western  in  its  origin,  often  western  in  the  agents 
who  gave  the  impulse.  Now  the  leadership  is  passing,  or  has 
passed,  into  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  but  still  it  re- 
mains true  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  western  influence  is  at 
work  in  the  Orient.  Practically  all  the  changes  are  being  made 
in  directions  indicated  by  western  experience,  some  of  them  be- 
cause of  their  intrinsic  worth,  others  in  order  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition and  escape  the  domination  of  the  West. 

Before  passing  to  our  main  task,  that  of  appraising  the  so- 
ciological value  of  western  influence,  it  will  be  wise  to  mention, 
first,  a  few  of  the  points  at  which  there  was  demand  for  changes 
in  the  interests  of  social  welfare,  and,  secondly,  the  different 
classes  of  agents  through  whom  the  western  influence  has  been 
exerted. 

30 
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Under  the  first  heading,  we  may  specify  eight  points  at  which 
there  was  need  of  improvement: 

1.  Ignorance. — In  the  old  days,  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  most  Asiatic  countries  were  illiterate.  Education  was  usually 
monopolized  by  some  one  class  or  by  several  classes,  religious 
or  social,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  women  were  regarded  as 
incapable  of  receiving  an  education.  Added  to  the  ignorance 
of  illiteracy  was  that  of  a  narrow  provincialism.  These  people 
believed  their  civilization  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  stagnation  of  pride.  The  countries  themselves  were 
divided  by  linguistic,  racial,  or  religious  barriers  into  sections 
between  which  there  was  little  communication  and  no  unity. 

2.  The  low  standard  of  living. — The  poverty  of  the  Orient 
was  something  which  had  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  As  to 
degradation  and  individual  suffering,  it  is  probable  that  the  slums 
of  New  York  or  London  can  furnish  worse  cases  than  any  found 
in  the  Orient,  but  still  the  proportion  of  the  population  which 
was  always  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  which  was  never  well 
nourished,  and  which  was  satisfied  with  living  conditions  intol- 
erable for  our  dumb  animals,  was  appalling. 

3.  Economic  inefficiency. — This  low  standard  of  living  was 
inevitable  because  of  the  economic  inefficiency  of  the  oriental 
laborer.  For  patience,  persistence,  and  endurance,  many  of  the 
laborers  of  the  Orient  were  unsurpassed,  but  their  product  was 
pitifully  small.  It  is  often  said  that  the  half-dozen  or  more 
servants  whom  a  European  family  in  India  have  to  employ  are 
less  efficient  than  a  single  good  servant  in  an  American  home. 
There  was  a  similar  inefficiency  in  many  parts  of  the  industrial 
sphere.  There  was,  in  many  cases,  great  manual  skill  and  even 
artistic  ability,  but  the  oriental  tools  were  so  rude  that  the  prod- 
uct was  small.  Some  of  those  in  India  have  been  characterized 
by  an  expert  as  a  combination  of  ingenuity  and  stupidity. 

4.  The  inferior  status  of  woman. — Here,  too,  there  were 
great  variations,  but  in  general  woman  was  regarded  by  the  ori- 
ental as  distinctly  inferior  to  man  in  ability  and  in  character; 
she  was  often  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  chattel;  and  was 
almost  universally  denied  the  privilege  of  education.    Oftentimes 
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she  was  the  victim  of  cruelty  and  lust,  even  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion. This  did  not  mean  that  she  was  without  influence,  but  it 
was  that  of  a  narrow,  ignorant  conservative.  From  her  disabili- 
ties flowed  serious  consequences  in  family  life. 

5.  The  physical  suffering  due  to  ignorance  of  sanitation  and 
medical  science, — The  burden  of  pain  and  premature  death  which 
came  from  this  fact  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Women  suf- 
fered a  living  death,  children  and  adults  were  incapacitated  for 
any  gainful  occupation,  and  whole  communities  were  decimated 
by  pestilence  because  of  the  absence  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  and 
medicine. 

6.  The  lack  of  individual  responsibility  and  oppoftunity. — 
As  a  member  of  a  family,  guild,  or  caste,  the  individual  had  his 
own  place  and  was  cared  for;  as  an  individual  he  counted  for 
little.  The  caste  system  of  India  made  it  next  to  impossible  for 
a  man  to  rise  above  the  station  into  which  he  was  born.  China 
permitted  the  man  of  ability  to  rise,  but  the  value  put  upon  the 
ordinary  individual  was  small. 

7.  The  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  government, — This 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  further  than  to  say  that  caprice  often 
took  the  place  of  justice,  in  our  sense  of  that  term,  that  bribery, 
corruption,  and  insecurity  of  life  and  of  property  were  at  least 
common,  if  not  nearly  universal. 

8.  Lastly,  the  low  ethical  standards, — Here  it  is  very  easy  to 
misrepresent  the  situation.  Many  observers  have  contrasted  the 
worst  side  of  oriental  life  with  the  best  of  occidental.  By  re- 
versing tfiis  process,  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  a  similar  in- 
dictment against  our  western  civilization.  There  were  different 
standards  in  different  countries  and  in  different  classes,  but  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  truthfulness  and  honesty  generally 
did  not  hold  the  same  place  as  with  us.  As  to  sins  of  lust,  those 
in  the  West  are  contrary  to  our  highest  ethical  standards,  while 
in  India  the  worst  offenses  were  in  the  name  of  religion.  I 
should  hardly  dare  to  describe  what  I  know  from  personal 
observation  and  investigation. 

There  are  noble  aspects  in  oriental  civilization,  points  at 
which  we  might  wisely  learn  from  them,  but  these  must  be  passed 
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over.  I  have  specified  these  weaknesses  merely  to  indicate  the 
task  which  the  social  reformer  in  the  East,  whether  a  citizen  of 
the  West  or  a  son  of  the  East,  has  assumed  in  order  to  increase 
the  social  welfare  of  the  Orient. 

Western  influence,  so  far  as  it  has  been  exerted  by  westerners, 
has  come  from  the  following  classes : 

1.  Diplomatic  and  consular  officers.  Their  influence,  except 
as  it  has  come  from  their  example,  has  not  been  g^eat. 

2.  Government  officials,  either  those  of  the  dominant  gov- 
ernment, as  in  British  India,  or  as  employees  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment, as  in  Siam,  China,  and  Japan. 

3.  Teachers,  employed  in  secular  schools  maintained  by  local 
funds. 

4.  Representatives  of  western  commerce  and  industry. 

5.  Missionaries,  who,  apart  from  their  religious  work,  in 
the  narrow  meaning  of  that  phrase,  are  exerting  an  important 
social  influence,  which  was  the  special  object  of  my  investiga- 
tions during  two  years  of  travel. 

If  there  were  time  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  it  would 
be  wise  to  ask  and  to  answer  for  each  of  these  classes  of  west- 
erners and  for  the  oriental  social  leaders  four  questions,  relating 
(a)  to  their  character,  ability,  and  training  for  exerting  a  wise 
influence  in  the  direction  of  social  progress;  (&)  the  correctness 
of  the  principles  which  lie  back  of  their  work;  (c)  the  efficiency 
of  the  methods  employed ;  and  (d)  the  adequacy  and  permanency 
of  the* results  so  far  achieved.  This  is  impossible  and  we  can 
only  attempt  a  sociological  appraisal  of  the  value  of  some  of 
the  chief  lines  of  social  change  produced  by  western  influence, 
and  then  answer  briefly  these  questions  for  what  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  class  of  westerners  who  are  exerting  such  an  in- 
fluence, namely,  the  missionaries. 

LINES  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

I.  Education. — The  education  which  the  Orient  used  to  give 
to  the  favored  few  had  little  relation  to  modem  life  or  thought 
and  nothing  which  fitted  for  leadership  in  competition  with  the 
West.     The  missionary  was  the  pioneer  in  introducing  western 
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education  into  the  East.  Started  by  the  missionary,  the  work 
has  now  been  taken  up  by  the  people  in  each  country.  Under  the 
lead  of  the  British  officials,  India  has  been  given  an  educa- 
tional system  heading  up  in  five  universities,  which  prescribe 
courses  of  study,  set  examinations,  and  confer  degrees,  which 
are  the  gateway  through  which  the  young  men  of  India  pass 
into  public  or  commercial  life.  Government  maintains  schools, 
cities  have  their  own  schools,  and  grants-in-aid  are  given  by  gov- 
ernment to  any  schools  which  come  up  to  government  standards. 
The  activity  of  Christians  in  education  is  being  emulated  by 
Moslems  and  Hindus.  The  result  of  all  this  activity  is  that 
India  contains  schools  of  every  grade  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  including  technical  and  professional  schools. 
India  is  headed  in  the  direction  of  universal  compulsory  educa- 
tion, which  Ceylon  has  already,  in  theory  at  least,  attained.  Japan 
has  created  within  a  few  years  a  system  of  education  from  the 
elementary  schools,  attendance  upon  which  is  compulsory,  up  to 
the  universities.  China  has  discarded  entirely  its  centuries-old 
system  of  examinations  in  the  Chinese  classics,  and  has  provided 
on  paper  a  comprehensive  system  of  universal  education,  which 
is  gradually  being  put  into  effect.  Siam,  too,  has  its  schools 
which  teach  western  science  and  other  western  subjects. 

The  effect  of  this  education  is  to  break  down  old  supersti- 
tions, broaden  the  vision,  and  bring  the  students  into  touch  with 
the  life,  thought,  and  ideals  of  the  West.  All  this  is  good  but 
there  is  another  side.  The  system  of  education  is  too  exclusively 
literary,  as,  apart  from  technical  schools,  it  all  looks  to  prepara- 
tion for  university  courses,  which  are  taken  by  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  student  body.  The  remainder  get  the  idea  that 
they  are  above  a  life  of  productive  activity  in  the  industrial  world 
and  must  be  clerks,  teachers,  or  officials.  The  supply  of  such 
candidates  far  exceeds  the  demand.  Again,  the  education  is 
too  western  in  its  character  and  tends  to  unfit  the  student  for 
life  and  work  among  his  own  people.  This  is  especially  true  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  where  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are  overemphasized  as  compared  with  the  literature 
and  history  of  India.     An  extreme  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
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Ceylon,  where  there  is  no  local  university  and  English  examina- 
tions are  used.  It  was  only  after  a  struggle  that  pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  offer  themselves  for  examination  upon  the  botany  of 
Ceylon  and  not  upon  the  botany  of  Great  Britain.  Instances  are 
by  no  means  rare  of  students  who  cannot  communicate  with 
their  parents  because  they  have  lost  their  command  of  the  ver- 
nacular. The  university  men  of  India  believe  that  the  political 
theories  of  the  West  can  be  put  into  immediate  operation  among 
people  whose  whole  history  and  life  have  been  along  different 
lines. 

Japan  has  solved  this  problem  of  adaptation  with  tolerable 
success,  and  China  believes  in  both  western  and  Chinese  educa- 
tion, but  the  two  are  not  sufficiently  welded. 

Again,  the  education  is  apt  to  be  superficial.  This  is  true 
in  India.  Japanese  education  is  more  comprehensive  than  thor- 
ough, and  few  schools  in  China  have  competent  teachers.  Still 
more  serious  is  the  moral  effect  of  this  education.  It  breaks 
down  the  old  religious  beliefs,  the  old  standards  and  sanctions, 
and  it  puts  almost  nothing  in  their  place.  The  teaching  is  for 
the  most  part  agnostic,  if  not  positively  anti-religious,  and  pupils 
in  the  life  of  whose  nation  religion  and  ethics  have  played  a 
prominent  part  cannot  so  easily  and  safely  adjust  themselves  to 
the  agnostic  position  as  pupils  who  have  back  of  them  genera- 
tions of  believers  in  Christian  standards  of  conduct.  The  moral 
waste  of  the  new  education  of  the  Orient  is  discouraging.  Men 
are  cast  adrift  and  have  no  way  of  getting  their  bearings. 

2.  Industry. — There  are  two  phases  in  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  East,  the  development  of  means  of  communica- 
tion— railroads,  steamer  lines,  telegraphs,  and  postal  facilities — 
and  the  growth  of  the  factory  system.  Much  of  the  provincial- 
ism of  India  and  China  has  been  due  to  isolation.  The  marvel  is 
that  there  has  been  so  much  intercommunication  by  foot  and  by 
cart.  These  barriers  are  now  breaking  down.  The  railroad,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  post-office  have  extended  themselves  all  over 
India  and  Japan.  In  China,  the  telegraph  and  the  mail  carrier 
are  penetrating  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
the  railroad  will  soon  bring  the  remotest  provinces  within  a  few 
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days'  journey  of  the  capital.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  break  down 
caste  in  India  and  provincialism  in  China,  to  unify  the  political 
life  of  these  countries,  and,  by  greater  centralization  of  admin- 
istration, to  stop  the  graft  and  injustice  of  local  officials.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  railroads  and  steamers  are  throwing  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  of  China  thousands  of  coolies,  boatmen, 
carters,  and  innkeepers,  whose  occupation  has  vanished.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  in  India  to  isolate  the  effects  of  such  calami- 
ties as  famine  and  pestilence.  All  parts  now  bear  their  share  of 
the  burden,  through  the  prevalence  of  famine  prices  and  the 
spread  of  contagion. 

Industrially,  too,  there  have  been  great  changes.  The  factory 
system  is  invading  India,  and  Indian  artisans  are  feeling  the 
competition,  not  only  of  imported  goods,  but  also  of  the  local 
factory-made  product.  China  is  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
In  weaving,  it  is  using  a  more  efficient  hand  loom,  while  at  Han- 
yang, across  the  river  from  the  Chicago  of  China,  Hankow, 
is  an  up-to-date  steel  plant,  which  has  even  exported  its  products 
to  the  United  States.  Japan  is  in  the  full  swing  of  industrial 
development  along  western  lines.  Its  great  industrial  plants 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  United  States. 

All  this  gives  promise  of  increasing  wealth,  higher  standards 
of  living,  greater  comforts,  and  a  richer  life.  At  the  same  time, 
it  means  that  China,  India,  and  Japan  are  either  facing  or  are 
already  struggling  with  all  these  phases — industrial,  social,  sani- 
tary, and  moral — of  industrial  centers  with  which  the  West  is 
far  too  familiar.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  slum  problem 
has  entered  Asia  through  following  the  example  of  the  West. 
What  is  worse  is  that  these  people  do  not  have  the  high  western 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  without  any  restraining  influence  similar 
to  our  enlightened  public  opinion,  which  has  been  aroused  by  the 
struggles  of  a  century  of  industrial  strife.  Unless  these  ele- 
ments can  be  supplied,  there  is  danger  of  suffering  and  of  abuses 
worse  than  any  the  West  has  known. 

3.  Medicine, — Within  a  generation,  Japan  has  created  for 
herself  a  corps  of  competent  physicians  and  surgeons.    She  is  also 
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as  rapidly  as  possible  applying  the  principles  of  sanitation  to  the 
problems  of  public  health.  In  India,  the  British  government  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  medicine  and  sanitation  and  there  is  a 
regular  body  of  scientifically  trained  physicians  throughout  the 
country.  However,  their  number  and  their  training  are  often 
inferior,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  social  cus- 
toms  make  it  impossible  fully  to  relieve  suffering  or  to  do  more 
than  reduce  the  ravages  of  cholera  and  plague.  China  is  practi- 
cally without  competent  physicians.  Medical  missionaries  and 
those  trained  by  them  have  the  field  almost  to  themselves,  al- 
though now  the  government  is  aiding  and  supporting  medical 
schools.  Those  in  a  position  to  judge  affirm  that  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  unnecessary  physical  suffering  in  China  today  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Western  medicine  is  now  entering 
China,  both  helpfully  and  otherwise,  for  China  is  now  getting, 
not  only  fully  trained  European  and  Chinese  physicians,  but  also 
charlatans,  who  pretend  to  a  knowledge  and  skill  utterly  foreign 
to  them,  and  dealers  in  patent  medicines  as  well.  In  nearly  every 
bazaar  drugs  are  sold  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  their  proper  use.  The  poster  nuisance  is  found  in  China  and 
the  most  widely  advertised  medicines  are  nostrums  for  the  dis- 
eases of  vice. 

4.  Political  movements. — In  the  sphere  of  government  the 
most  significant  change  is  the  growth  of  the  nationalistic  spirit. 
The  day  when  the  West  could  dominate  and  control  with  arro- 
gance the  great  peoples  of  Asia  has  passed.  Japan  has  always 
possessed  a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  and  ever  since  she 
emerged  from  her  isolation  she  has  bent  every  effort  to  secure 
recognition  as  the  peer  of  any  western  power.  The  same  pur- 
pose is  back  of  the  political  and  social  development  of  China. 
China  is  proud  of  her  ancient  civilization  and  of  the  fact  that 
she  has  gone  serenely  on  her  way  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
successive  empires  of  the  West.  She  is  firmly  resolved  to  end 
forever  the  day  when  the  young  western  nations  can  bully  and 
despoil  her.  The  provincial  spirit  is  growing  into  a  national 
spirit  and  China  is  resolved,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  to  make 
herself  strong  enough  to  control  China  for  the  Chinese.     Into 
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the  question  of  the  unrest  of  India,  which  has  voiced  itself  in 
protests  and  in  bombs,  we  cannot  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
leaders  who  have  been  trained  and  educated  by  Britain  and  have 
been  taught  the  political  philosophy  of  the  western  nations  are 
demanding  a  greater  control  over  their  own  affairs,  cither  as  a 
member  of  the  British  Empire  or  as  an  independent  people. 

In  all  these  movements  there  is  one  almost  fatal  weakness. 
It  is  a  moral  one,  the  lack  of  broad-minded,  public-spirited,  and 
utterly  incorruptible  leaders.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  are  some,  even  many,  such  in  each  of  these  countries,  and 
their  number  is  growing,  but  they  are  still  too  few  to  insure  the 
success  of  their  work.  A  narrow  self-seeking  is  far  too  common 
in  India,  the  most  atrocious  graft  still  exists  in  China,  and  lead- 
ers in  Japan  are  startled  by  the  disclosure  of  moral  conditions 
there.  If  there  were  time,  I  could  give  evidence  for  these  asser- 
tions. Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  Count  Okuma  declared  in  a 
personal  interview,  it  is  easier  to  adopt  the  material  side  of  a 
civilization  than  its  inner  spirit;  but  unless  these  new  nationali- 
ties can  add  to  the  material  the  ethical,  the  progress  may  prove 
to  be  retrogression. 

5.  Social  reform. — The  oriental  social  reformer  has  been 
very  active  in  recent  years.  In  India,  his  agitation  has  chiefly 
concerned  the  two  great  institutions  of  caste  and  the  family. 
The  minute  subdivision  of  the  people  of  India  into  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  endogamous  subdivisions,  many  of  which 
have  but  a  comparatively  small  membership,  has  resulted  in  an 
interbreeding  which  has  reduced  the  virility  of  the  race.  Caste 
is  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  creation  of  a  true 
public  spirit  or  to  hearty  co-operation  between  the  sections  of 
society.  The  range  of  sympathy  is  narrowed,  as  a  member  of 
one  caste  has  no  feeling  of  obligation  to  assist  a  member  of 
another  caste.  Millions,  who  are  below  even  the  lowest  of 
castes,  are  condemned  by  the  caste  system  to  an  existence  which 
is  too  often  unworthy  of  a  human  being  and  with  no  possibility 
of  relief.  Closely  connected  with  the  caste  system  is  the  institu- 
tion of  child  marriage,  which  has  made  present-day  India  the 
offspring  of  children,  which  puts  upon  mere  boys  and  girls  the 
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responsibilities  of  marriage,  saps  the  vitality  and  ambition  of 
the  boy  fathers,  and  prevents  the  education  of  the  girl  mothers. 
Racial  deterioration  and  physical  suffering  are  other  results  of 
the  prevailing  marriage  customs,  while  the  position  of  widows 
and  the  joint- family  system  bring  in  their  turn  evils  all  their 
own.  All  these  evils  are  fully  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  the 
social-reform  movement  and  one  can  read  such  condemnations 
by  them  of  these  customs  as  no  foreigner  would  dare  to  make. 
Progress  has  been  made,  caste  is  in  many  respects  disintegrating, 
and  the  agitation  for  raising  the  marriage  age  of  girls,  for  the 
remarriage  of  widows,  especially  child  widows,  and  for  inter- 
caste  marriages  has  not  been  without  results,  some  of  which 
are  seen  on  the  statute  book.  At  the  same  time,  the  present 
nationalistic  movement  tends  strongly  toward  a  reactionary 
clinging  to  those  institutions  which  are  peculiarly  Indian,  and 
the  agitators  are  stronger  in  talking  than  in  acting.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  ignorant  and  intensely  conservative  mothers,  wives, 
and  other  female  relatives,  often  living  together  in  one  joint- 
family  establishment,  is  frequently  so  strong  as  to  overcome  the 
convictions  of  the  social  reformer  and  lead  him  to  violate  his 
own  principles  in  the  marriage  of  his  daughters.  Then,  too,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  Indian  to  stand  up  boldly  and  defy  the  con- 
ventions of  society.  Social  control  is  often  stronger  than  the 
power  of  individual  initiative. 

One  of  the  social  reforms  most  agitated  in  China  is  the 
natural-foot  movement.  So  rapidly  is  this  spreading,  that  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  no  girl  in  China  will  undergo 
the  physical  suffering,  with  its  resulting  disabilities,  which  comes 
from  binding  the  feet. 

These  movements  mean  also  that  woman  is  coming  to  her 
own.  While,  as  has  already  been  said,  she  has  never  been  with- 
out her  influence,  yet  she  has  too  often  been  denied  education 
and  freedom  to  develop  her  own  individuality.  In  India,  the 
government,  and  the  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Hindu  communities 
are  now  all  providing  schools  for  girls,  and  educated  young  men 
are  demanding  educated  wives,  who  can  be  real  companions  in 
their  intellectual  life  and  social  work,  as  well  as  the  mothers  of 
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their  children.  There  is  already  a  new  woman  in  China,  but, 
like  all  other  pioneers,  she  tends  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
these  new  women  are  not  always  models.  Many  of  them  are 
too  bold,  openly  and  brazenly  defy  all  conventions  of  Chinese 
society,  and  do  not  always  know  where  liberty  ends  and  license 
begins. 

Haltingly  and  imperfectly,  yet  nevertheless  truly,  the  move- 
ments of  social  reform  are  seeking  so  to  readjust  the  institu- 
tions and  customs  of  their  countries  as  to  secure  greater  social 
efficiency  and  make  the  entire  population  stronger  and  more 
intelligent.  The  elements  which  hinder  the  development  of  a 
strong  and  broad  personality  are  gradually  weakening  and  the 
tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  conformity  to  western 
standards. 

6.  Ethical  reform, — ^The  ethical  standards  of  the  Orient 
have  changed  greatly  under  western  influence.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed at  the  outset  that  all  western  influence  has  not  been  ethi- 
cally helpful.  The  moral  conditions  of  the  port  cities  are  a  dis- 
grace to  that  western  civilization  upon  the  representatives  of 
which  the  chief  responsibility  rests.  There  can  be  found  in  the 
bookstalls  of  Japan  and  Korea  pictures  and  postcards  of  a  sort 
all  too  familiar  to  us  of  the  West,  but  which  formerly  Japan 
would  never  have  tolerated  outside  of  a  brothel.  Nearly  every 
nation  has  its  intoxicating  beverages,  but  these  are  usually  less 
injurious  physically  and  morally  than  the  strongest  western  liq- 
uors, which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Orient  by  westerners, 
and  which  those  who  imitate  the  foreigners  are  beginning  to 
use,  often  to  excess.  Westerners  are  trying  to  drive  out  of 
China  the  Chinese  pipe,  which  is  used  almost  universally,  and 
to  substitute  the  cigarette.  The  effect  is  physically  harmful  and 
at  the  same  time  impoverishing,  a  week's  or  at  least  a  month's 
supply  of  cigarettes  costing  nearly  as  much  as  a  year's  supply 
of  tobacco  for  the  Chinese  pipe. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  has  been  a 
great  ethical  revival  throughout  the  great  nations  of  Asia.  India 
has  been  going  through  a  process  of  house-cleaning  and  the 
immoralities  connected  with  their  religious  ceremonies  are  being 
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reduced.  Teachers  devise  sports  to  prevent  their  pupils  from 
sharing  in  the  ribaldry,  if  not  shameless  indecencies,  connected 
with  the  great  festival  of  Holi,  which  so  terribly  belies  the  con- 
notation of  its  name  to  English  ears.  Many  temple  cars,  with 
their  obscene  carvings,  are  now  kept  under  cover  when  not  in 
actual  use.  The  marriage  of  girls  to  the  gods  and  their  con- 
demnation to  a  life  of  prostitution  is  now  under  the  ban. 

China  is  in  the  midst  of  its  great  anti-opium  crusade,  and  it 
looks  as  if,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  world  would  witnessi, 
for  the  first  time,  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  curing  itself 
of  a  habit  which  was  tending  to  ruin  it  physically  and  ethically. 

Ethical  standards  in  Japan  have  been  raised,  although  there 
are  many  discouraging  features  in  the  life  of  present-day  Japan. 
But  note  this,  the  whole  tone  of  present-day  literature,  including 
magazines  and  periodicals,  is  no  longer  Buddhistic  but  Christian. 
Japan  means  so  to  readjust  her  customs  and  standards  that  no 
western  people  can  point  at  her  a  finger  of  scorn. 

In  this  whole  matter  of  ethical  reform,  the  chief  difficulty 
is  in  the  character  of  the  leaders,  some  of  whom  are  themselves 
faithless  to  the  new  standards.  In  other  words,  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Orient  today  is  for  a  larger  number  of  intelligent 
leaders,  unselfish  and  ethically  sound,  and  for  the  spread  of  a 
spirit  Q^  enlightened  progress  through  the  ranks  of  the  common 
people. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  missionary  enters  as  an  influ- 
ential agent  in  the  work  of  social  reform  and  seeks  to  meet  these 
needs  and  to  furnish  those  elements  which  others  cannot  easily 
supply.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  rela- 
tive success  of  this  undertaking,  by  answering  for  the  missiona- 
ries the  four  questions  already  mentioned,  as  to  their  character, 
principles,  methods,  and  results. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MISSIONARIES 

I.  Character, — Let  me  be  perfectly  frank.  In  speaking  of 
missionaries,  my  statements  do  not  apply  to  every  individual 
missionary.  It  is  very  likely  true  that  no  criticism  ever  brought 
against  the  missionary  was  not  true  as  regards  some  one  indi- 
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vidual,  though  it  just  as  certainly  did  not  apply  to  the  body  as 
a  whole.  There  are  black  sheep  in  the  loftiest  professions  here 
at  home,  and  there  have  been  a  few  black  sheep  among  the  mis- 
sionaries abroad.  There  are  Christian  bodies  in  America  and 
Europe  whose  standards  of  education  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
and  naturally  their  representatives  abroad  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 
It  is  not  fair  to  condemn  the  missionary  body  because  of  these 
individuals  any  more  than  it  would  be  fair  to  condemn  the  pro- 
fession of  law  because  of  the  charlatans  found  among  lawyers, 
or  the  body  of  social  workers  in  America  because  some  who 
have  taken  up  social  work  here  have  had  an  inferior  training 
or  character.  So,  when  I  speak  of  the  character  of  the  mis- 
sionary body,  I  have  in  mind  those  who  are  really  doing  the 
work,  the  leaders  who  set  the  pace  and  determine  the  policies 
for  the  whole  body.  And  let  me  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  the 
large  influential  mission  boards  which  is  not  constantly  raising 
its  standards  for  appointment. 

During  the  two  years  of  our  trip,  it  was  our  privilege  to  meet 
more  than  a  thousand  missionaries,  in  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  mission  stations,  maintained  by  thirty-two  mission  boards 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent. 
We  were  guests  in  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  missionary 
homes.  Hence  I  have  a  basis  for  my  generalization  when  I 
declare  that  for  character,  ability,  education,  and  grasp  of  their 
problems,  they  are  a  body  of  which  the  West  should  be  proud. 
While  other  westerners  often  reveal  the  lower  aspects  of  our 
civilization,  they  stand  firmly  for  the  best,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
moral  conditions  the  down-pull  of  which  we  can  hardly  realize, 
embody  the  highest  ideals  of  service  and  of  life.  Their  train- 
ing exceeds  that  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work  at 
home.  While  the  majority  are  deficient  in  sociological  training, 
yet  the  leaders  have  a  grasp  upon  their  problems  superior  to  that 
of  most  clergymen  at  home.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  one 
of  the  leading  social  workers  of  this  country  listened  to  ad- 
dresses by  a  number  of  missionaries.  At  the  close,  he  remarked 
enthusiastically,  that  he  would  like  to  send  these  men  through 
the  United  States,  to  give  the  clergymen  of  our  country  their 
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grasp  of  social  and  religious  problems.  The  missionaries  are 
closer  to  the  life  of  the  people  than  any  other  foreigners  and 
usually  have  the  best  understanding  of  their  temper  and  life. 
They  are  trusted  by  the  people  and  honored  by  the  rulers.  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  decorated  by  the  rulers  of  India  and  Japan. 
Yet  the  missionary  body  is  pleading  for  more  training,  and  today 
the  leading  mission  boards  are  sending  out  honor  and  fellowship 
men  and  women,  and  are  insisting  upon  the  fullest  training, 
often  including  graduate  work,  and  upon  proved  efficiency.  The 
difficulty  in  securing  recruits  is  to  find  men  and  women  who  con- 
form to  a  constantly  higher  standard. 

2.  Principles  of  missionary  work, — The  principles  upon 
which  the  missionary  force  is  working  are  such  as  to  commend 
themselves  to  students  of  social  evolution.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  no  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past,  or  that  no  mistakes 
are  being  made  even  today ;  but  it  is  to  claim  that  the  great  under- 
lying principles  today  are  sound. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  social  structure  of  the  Orient 
has  been  fashioned  by  the  people,  that  it  admirably  meets  their 
needs,  that  in  many  respects  oriental  civilization  is  superior 
to  occidental,  that  it  is  impertinent  or  worse  for  westerners  to 
attempt  to  effect  changes,  and  that  what  changes  are  made  must 
be  brought  about  by  the  people  themselves  through  a  gradual 
evolutionary  process,  without  the  introduction  from  the  outside 
of  any  western  elements.  To  much  that  is  here  implied,  the 
missionary  heartily  assents.  He  gladly  concedes  the  excellences 
in  character  and  organization  which  he  finds  in  the  Orient.  He 
not  only  believes  that  the  changes  should  come  about  through 
native  leadership — I  use  the  term  "native,"  now  almost  tabooed 
in  missionary  circles,  with  not  the  slightest  derogatory  meaning, 
but  merely  as  the  antithesis  of  "foreign" — ^but  he  urges  the 
natives  to  take  the  lead  and  is  glad  when  he  himself  can  step 
into  the  background.  At  the  same  time,  he  believes,  for  reasons 
already  explained,  that  there  are  great  social  weaknesses  and 
evils  in  oriental  society,  which  cannot  be  corrected  without  the 
introduction  of  new  ethical  elements,  and  that  the  thought  and 
experience  of  the  West  can  supplement  and  assist  the  efforts 
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of  the  Orient  in  behalf  of  social  welfare.  Moreover,  he  believes 
that  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  naturalization  into  one  civilization 
of  elements  worked  out  by  another  civilization.  Japan's 
entrance  as  a  world-power  has  been  due  to  her  ability  to  do  this 
very  thing.  Asiatic  countries  have  shown  their  ability  in  the 
past  to  adopt  new  ideals,  as  witness  the  spread  of  Buddhism 
from  India  throughout  southern  and  eastern  Asia.  Moreover, 
the  diplomat  and  the  commercial  traveler  will  not  let  the  Orient 
alone,  and  if  the  material  civilization  of  the  West  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Orient,  with  its  less  admirable  as  well  as  its  more 
admirable  elements,  then  the  West  should  offer  also  the  best  ele- 
ments of  its  life  and  thought— elements,  too,  which  had  their 
origin,  not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  Orient  itself.  In  other  words, 
the  missionary  movement  goes  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not 
only  legitimate  to  introduce  new  social  ideals  and  to  render  new 
social  service  to  the  East,  but  that,  without  this  spiritual  welding 
together  of  East  and  West,  the  Orient  can  never  realize  its  own 
possibilities  of  development,  and  the  world  as  a  whole  cannot 
solve  its  problems  of  social  life  and  relationships. 

More  specifically,  the  missionary  believes  that  his  work 
should  be  constructive  rather  than  destructive,  positive  and 
never  negative.  He  delights  to  take  what  he  finds  and  build  upon 
it,  or  to  indicate  new  methods  by  which  the  people  can  better 
realize  their  own  aspirations  and  even  strive  after  higher  ideals. 
In  these  days  one  almost  never  hears  a  missionary  attack  beliefs 
or  customs  unless  he  is  forced  to  it  by  the  people  themselves. 
Rather,  he  preaches  and  lives  a  spirit  of  brotherly  helpfulness. 
This  has  not  always  been  so,  and  there  are  still  here  and  there 
missionaries  who  err  at  this  point,  but  as  a  whole  the  missionary 
movement  is  thoroughly  helpful,  positive,  and  constructive. 

Again,  the  leaders  of  the  missionary  movement  have  no  de- 
sire to  westernize  the  Orient;  they  would  do  all  in  their  power 
to  preserve  the  best  there  is  in  oriental  civilization,  and  to  shut 
out  the  undesirable  elements  of  western  life.  While  they  are 
seeking  to  Christianize  the  life  of  the  East,  they  are  striving  for 
a  society  which  shall  be  thoroughly  oriental  and  which  shall 
break  as  little  as  possible  with  the  past.     They  are  not  trying 
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to  raise  in  China  or  India  any  exotic,  but  to  graft  upon  present- 
day  oriental  society  higher  ethical  elements,  which  are  themselves 
oriental.  Great  mistakes  have  been  made  at  this  point,  and  there 
is  a  tendency,  upon  the  part  of  many  orientals,  to  ape,  in  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  fashion,  occidental  customs,  a  tendency 
which  the  missionary  leaders  not  only  do  not  encourage  but  do 
all  in  their  power  to  discourage.  Western  elements  are  bound 
to  be  introduced  but  the  missionary  advocates  as  few  changes 
as  possible  and  only  such  as  are  demanded  by  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  ethical  interests  of  the  people.  These  changes,  too,  he 
realizes  must  come  about  gradually. 

Once  more,  the  missionary  looks  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  lead  shall  be  taken  by  the  native  and  he  himself  shall  remain 
only  as  a  helper.  At  this  point,  the  missionary  work  has  been,  per- 
haps, the  weakest.  It  is  difficult  for  the  aggressive  westerner, 
who  has  been  trained  to  lead,  to  give  the  authority  to  a  man  of 
a  darker  skin,  who  is  often  less  efficient  and  aggressive  than  his 
white  brother.  But  the  conviction  has  grown  strikingly  in  these 
last  years  that  the  leadership  must  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible 
into  native  hands,  even  though  for  a  time  the  work  may  be 
carried  on  with  less  efficiency.  In  Japan,  especially,  the  Japanese 
have  been  given  the  control,  the  same  process  is  going  on  in 
China  and  India,  and  Turkey  shows  instances  where  native  lead- 
ership has  been  successfully  exercised  for  a  generation. 

3.  Methods  of  missionary  work. — The  missionary  uses  a 
large  proportion  of  the  methods  approved  by  religious,  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  and  social  workers  in  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  means  and  strength  permit,  he  seeks  to  meet  all  the 
varied  needs  of  the  Orient,  some  of  which  were  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  There  are  three  general  lines  of 
his  work  which  call  for  attention,  namely,  education,  industry, 
and  medicine. 

With  perhaps  an  exception  here  and  there,  the  missionary 
has  been  the  educational  pioneer  all  through  the  Orient.  He  it 
was  who  introduced  western  educational  methods  and  first  taught 
western  science,  history,  and  philosophy.  To  three  missionary 
educators,  Carey,  Duff,  and  Wilson,  who  received  the  support  of 
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government  officials,  India  owes  the  inception  of  its  compre- 
hensive educational  system.  Even  today  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  educational  work  in  India  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
missionary,  who  receives  generous  grants-in-aid  from  the  govern- 
ment. While  some  of  the  higher  educational  work  under  mis- 
sionary auspices  is  now  suffering  from  lack  of  funds  for  equip- 
ment and  staff,  yet  it  has  certain  qualities  which  put  it  ethically, 
at  least,  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  certain  of  the  Christian  colleges, 
such  as  those  at  Madras,  Lahore,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  are 
fully  as  efficient  as  any  others  in  India.  Especially  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  the  Christian  schools  are  the  best. 

In  China,  also,  the  missionary  w-as  the  pioneer  and,  while 
schools  are  now  springing  up  everywhere  under  official  and 
private  auspices,  yet  the  Christian  schools  are  generally  the  most 
efficient,  if  not  the  best  equipped;  and  the  best  government 
schools  in  China  are  those  in  the  imperial  province  of  Chi-li, 
which  were  organized  by  a  former  missionary. 

In  Japan,  Christians  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  new 
education  and,  until  recently,  the  Christian  schools  were  the  most 
efficient.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  because  of  lack  of  financial 
support  and  the  rapid  development  of  government  schools,  the 
Christian  schools  in  Japan  are  relatively  less  influential  than 
they  were;  yet  the  need  of  such  schools  has  not  passed  and  the 
best  Christian  schools  have  certain  qualities  which  other  schools 
do  not  possess. 

In  the  nearer  Orient,  the  Christian  schools  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  European  Turkey  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Robert  College  trained  the  leaders  for  Bulgaria,  and  leaders  of 
the  Young  Turk  party,  not  themselves  graduates  of  Christian 
schools,  have  publicly  confessed  that  they  would  never  have 
dared  to  strike  for  a  new  Turkey  had  it  not  been  for  the  perme- 
ating influence  of  the  Christian  schools,  whose  graduates  were 
everywhere  on  the  side  of  liberty,  justice,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity, the  four  watchwords  of  New  Turkey. 

Mission  education  has  had  and  still  has  the  tendency  to  be  too 
western,  though  here  the  responsibility  has  not  always  been  on 
the  missionary  himself;  it  has  always  been  hampered  by  lack  of 
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funds ;  but  the  mission  schools  have,  in  general,  been  more  thor- 
ough, had  better  trained  teachers,  native  and  foreign,  and  tuoied 
out  more  efficient  men  and  women  than  secular  schools.  While 
the  new  secular  education  is  almost  always  agnostic  in  its  tend- 
ency, the  mission  school  has  been  positively  Christian,  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  matters  of  character-building,  and 
whether  the  graduates  were  or  were  not  professing  Christians, 
they  have  gone  forth  with  a  sturdiness  of  character  which  av- 
eraged above  that  of  the  graduates  of  other  schools.  Persons 
connected  officially  with  secular  education  have  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  Christian  schools.  Employers  often  prefer  the  graduate 
of  the  Christian  school  because  of  the  results  of  this  character- 
training. 

In  the  matter  of  industrial  training,  much  has  been  done  to 
furnish  for  the  new  industry  men  of  good  training  who  also 
possess  the  Christian  ideas  of  brotherhood  and  of  the  dignity 
and  value  of  the  individual.  The  Allahabad  Christian  College 
gives  the  best  course  in  engineering  to  be  found  in  India  today, 
and  many  of  the  best  manual  training  and  technical  schools  in 
India  are  under  missionary  auspices.  The  missionary,  too,  has 
paid  special  attention  to  raising  the  economic  condition  of  the 
Indian  villagers,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  live  in  places  of  less  than  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants. The  problem  has  not  been  solved,  but  the  best  work  in 
improving  the  hand  loom,  with  which  tens  of  thousands  eke  out 
their  living,  and  inventing  new  machines  for  rope  making,  has 
been  done  by  the  missionary.  He  is  now  tackling  the  problems 
of  Indian  agriculture  and  the  training  of  village  Christians  in 
habits  of  industry,  thrift,  and  economy.  He  is  thus  contributing 
directly  to  the  development  of  village  and  factory  industry  and 
to  the  furnishing  of  a  higher  type  of  leader  for  the  economic 
development  of  India. 

In  the  realm  of  medicine,  the  missionary  has  done  a  truly 
admirable  work.  Some  of  the  best  surgeons  in  the  world  are 
on  the  mission  field,  and  the  most  serious  operations  are  suc- 
cessfully performed  under  conditions  which  would  be  deemed 
utterly  impossible  by  the  ordinary  practitioner  at  home.     By 
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introducing  vaccination,  by  teaching  the  principles  of  sanitation 
and  hygiene,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  work  of  relieving  suflfering, 
the  medical  missionary  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  social 
welfare,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  appreciated  by  one  who 
does  not  know  the  methods  of  the  old  untrained  medical  men. 
The  hospital  and  dispensary  which  are  said  to  give  the  largest 
number  of  treatments  in  the  world  are  in  north  China,  where  the 
missionaries  in  charge  are  the  only  thoroughly  trained  physicians 
and  surgeons  for  two  millions  of  people.  The  first  insane  asylum 
in  China  was  opened  by  a  missionary.  The  missionary,  too, 
began  from  the  outset  to  train  hospital  assistants,  nurses,  and 
doctors,  to  translate  into  the  vernacular  or  to  write  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  medical  treatises,  and  today  some  of  the 
best  medical  schools  in  Asia  are  taught  by  missionaries. 

In  addition  to  these  lines  of  work,  one  can  find  missionaries 
and  native  Christians  who  are  using  all  the  most  approved 
methods  of  western  philanthropy  for  the  assistance  of  defectives, 
dependents,  and  even  delinquents.  In  fact,  the  missionary  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  putting  his  religious  work  upon  a  social  basis 
and  attempting  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  men. 

4.  Results. — Are  the  results  of  missionary  woric  adequate 
and  permanent? 

There  are  two  factors  which  enter  into  the  answer  to  this 
question — the  character  of  the  Christian  cQmmunity,  which  is  the 
direct  product  of  the  work,  and  the  indirect  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large.  In  both  respects,  the  missionary  has  obtained 
results  which  I  believe  are  both  adequate  and  permanent,  and 
which  are  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  social  progress  of  the 
Orient. 

It  is  rash  to  make  sweeping  generalizations,  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  upon  the  basis  of  evidence  which  cannot  even  be  sum- 
marized here,  that  in  general  the  effect  of  missionary  work  upon 
those  who  have  become  Christians  has  been  to  improve  their 
condition  in  ever>'  respect.  They  are  more  intelligent,  more 
prosperous,  have  higher  standards  of  living,  economic  and  sani- 
tar>\  are  more  efficient,  have  a  better  family  life,  and  are  stronger 
ethicallv  than  those  of  the  same  classes  who  have  not  come  under 
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the  direct  influence  of  the  missionary  and  his  native  colaborers. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  Christians  whose  lives  are 
inconsistent  with  their  professions,  or  that  the  Christians  have 
risen  entirely  superior  to  the  ethical  standards  they  have  inherited 
and  which  prevail  about  them.  This  statement,  too,  would  not 
hold  of  many  who  pose  as  Christians  upon  the  strength  of  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  term  in  a  Christian  school,  but  it  is  true  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  real  Christians.  In  many  countries,  the 
Christians  are  not  only  ahead  of  the  other  members  of  the  same 
classes  but  they  are  the  most  progressive  section  in  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  often,  notably 
in  India,  the  missionary  has  worked  largely  among  the  lower 
and  more  ignorant  and  degraded  classes.  The  Christian  com- 
munity in  India  is  growing  so  much  faster  than  the  population, 
that  if  the  present  rate  could  be  maintained  permanently — which, 
of  course,  is  highly  improbable,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
holding  even  in  missionary  work — India  would  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  be  Christian,  and  it  includes  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  high-caste  men.  The  remarkable  fact,  however,  is  that, 
within  one  or  two  generations,  the  force  of  Christianity  has 
raised  many  outcasts  so  that  in  point  of  education  they  are  equal 
or  even  superior  to  the  Brahmin.  The  public  girls'  schools  in 
India  have  had  a  large  proportion  of  Christian  teachers  because 
the  Christian  community  contained  by  far  the  highest  percentage 
of  educated  women.  In  China,  their  higher  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  honor  makes  it  difficult  to  retain  in  mission  employ 
the  graduates  of  Christian  schools,  who  are  in  demand  for 
positions  in  the  industrial  world  and  in  government  schools.  In 
Japan,  the  Christians  have  been  in  the  very  forefront  of  all 
movements  of  philanthropy  and  reform. 

These  Christian  communities  are  not  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
missionary  but  are  increasingly  self-reliant.  They  are  generous 
in  the  support  of  Christian  work.  For  instance,  it  does  not  sound 
like  pauperization  to  be  told  that  the  native  Christians  connected 
with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions contribute  to  the  work  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  is 
given  by  Americans  through  that  mission  board,  that  this  means 
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a  per  capita  gift  by  these  oriental  Christians  of  three  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  their  helpers  in  America,  and  that,  if  allow- 
ance were  made  for  the  difference  in  wages  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  such  a  contribution  would  be  equivalent  in 
terms  of  days'  work  or  of  sacrifice  to  a  per  capita  gift  more  than 
forty  times  that  of  the  American  contributors  to  this  work. 

Turning  to  the  indirect  results,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
impossibility  of  differentiating  accurately  the  effect  of  the  mis- 
sionary's influence  and  that  of  other  western  influence.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assert,  however,  that  nearly  every  one  of  the 
reforms  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  social  welfare  of  the 
Orient  received  at  least  its  initial  impulse  from  the  missionary. 
This  is  true  in  India  of  the  abolition  of  the  cruelties  of  sati, 
of  the  improved  treatment  of  widows,  especially  of  child  widows, 
of  the  agitation  against  caste,  and  of  the  purifying  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonial  by  the  elimination  of  the  grossest  practices. 
It  is  true  in  China  of  the  anti- foot-binding  movement,  and  the 
anti-opium  movement  has  always  had  missionary  support.  It 
has  been  true  in  Japan,  although  the  direction  of  such  movements 
there  has  so  long  since  passed  into  Japanese  hands  that  the  origfin 
of  the  initial  impulse  has  been  almost  if  not  quite  forgotten. 

Whatever  the  origin,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  effect  of 
western  influence  has  been  to  change  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  more  intelligent  sections  of  the  oriental  communities.  Moslem 
and  Hindu  leaders  in  India  are  striving  to  interpret  their  scrip- 
tures into  harmony  with  western  thought.  Buddhism  in  Ceylon 
and  in  Japan  has  been  quickened  into  a  life  of  new  activity  and 
helpfulness.  As  has  already  been  explained,  the  whole  at- 
mosphere and  ethical  background  of  Japanese  literature  has 
ceased  to  be  Buddhistic  and  has  become  western.  A  new  type 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  is  being  evolved,  new  standards 
have  been  set  up,  and  the  future  of  oriental  social  development 
is  full  of  promise;  but  this  is  on  one  condition,  namely,  that  the 
material  development  does  not  outstrip  the  moral,  and  the  race 
for  industrial  supremacy  is  restrained  by  the  Christian  standards 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  of  the  true  value  of  the 
ethical.    It  is  chiefly  through  the  missionary  and  other  Christian 
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workers  that  this  aspect  of  western  influence  is  exerted;  and,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  personal  conviction,  only 
Christianity,  by  transforming  the  dominant  purpose  from  one 
of  self-aggrandizement  into  one  of  service,  can  furnish  the 
necessary  dynamic  for  a  social  evolution  that  shall  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  highest  helpfulness.  These  are  weighty  reasons 
why  the  work  of  the  missionary  should  be  supported.  Whether 
or  not  we  believe  firmly  in  the  religious  work  of  the  missionary, 
he  it  is  who  is  furnishing  an  essential  element  to  oriental  social 
progress,  an  element  without  which  the  effect  of  western  influ- 
ence can  be  only  a  mixture  of  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  Hon.  Seth 
Low  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  went  to  the  great  World 
Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh  last  June  believing  that 
missions  were  a  pious  undertaking;  he  came  away  convinced 
that  they  are  a  world-force.  That  is  the  conclusion  to  which  an 
impartial  study  of  present  movements  in  the  Orient  leads,  and 
hence  it  is  of  profound  significance,  not  only  to  the  student  of 
religious  phenomena,  but  to  the  investigator  of  oriental  social 
conditions,  that  we  are  now  witnessing  a  great  revival  of  interest 
in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  which  are  enlisting  the  support 
of  substantial  men  of  affairs,  of  journalists,  of  diplomats,  and  of 
government  officials.  In  this  lies  one  great  ground  for  a  hopeful 
confidence  in  the  future. 


DISCUSSION 
S.  H.  Wainright,  Presiding  Elder,  St.  Louis  District,  M.E.  Church,  South 

Like  the  Ten  Commandments  in  our  part  of  the  world,  the  Five  Rela- 
tionships have  the  mold  in  which  the  social  life  of  the  Far  East  has 
been  cast.  As  moral  tenets  they  have  been  handed  down  from  the  sages 
and  as  Heaven  does  not  change  so  they  have  never  changed.  The  observance 
of  them,  according  to  Chinese  ideas,  has  ever  marked  the  sage  and  it  is 
because  of  them  that  China  is  called  the  "Middle  Kingdom,"  for  these  tenets 
neither  fall  short  of  nor  go  beyond  what  is  right. 

With  their  corresponding  virtues  these  orders  of  relationships  are:  be- 
tween father  and  son,  filial  piety;  between  sovereign  and  minister,  loyalty; 
between  husband  and  wife,  attention  to  their  separate  functions;  between 
elder  and  younger,  a  proper  order;  and  between  friend  and  friend,  fidelity. 

The  conception  of  these  relationships  collectively  and  singly  is  under- 
going change,  especially  in  Japan,  while  the  diversities  of  powers  set  in 
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operation  by  industrialism  and  commerce,  and  increasing  opportunities,  have 
called  for  new  relationships  not  included  in  the  traditional  scheme. 

The  one-sided  character  of  the  relations,  as  conceived  by  the  sages,  is 
being  overcome.  On  the  side  of  sovereign,  parent,  and  husband,  a  new 
accent  is  placed  upon  duty;  while  on  the  side  of  minister,  child,  and  wife,  a 
consciousness  of  rights  is  being  experienced  never  recognized  before. 
Instead  of  the  virtue  of  dependence  which  has  expressed  the  relationship 
hitherto,  thoughtful  men  are  casting  about  for  a  virtue  more  expressive 
of  the  relationship  of  equality,  a  virtue  which  they  find  in  our  conception 
of  justice.  Freedom  has  been  confined  to  those  who  are  superior  in  the 
social  relationship  and  was  the  freedom  which  all  tyrants  possess.  There 
has  been  a  broadening  so  as  to  include  inferiors  as  well  as  superiors  in 
the  common  society  of  freely  acting  personalities;  there  has  been  rather 
a  movement  in  this  direction.  Social  movement  in  the  East  is  the  very 
reverse  in  direction  of  tendencies  in  the  West.  I  speak  of  the  present  time. 
There,  the  movement  is  away  from  the  social  to  the  individual,  and,  here, 
from  the  individual  to  the  social.  There,  they  are  seeking  to  free  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  limitations  of  social  relations,  while  here,  we  are  seeking 
to  restrain  the  individual  by  greater  imposition  of  social  relations.  There, 
the  tendency  of  society  is  in  the  direction  of  a  wider  and  more  intense 
competition,  while  here,  we  are  disposed  to  turn  away  from  competition  in 
the  direction  of  a  social  co-operation.  There,  the  desire  is  to  secure  rights, 
while  here,  we  feel  the  need  of  greater  emphasis  upon  duties.  There,  the 
social  virtues  which  constitute  the  minor  harmonies  of  collective  life  are 
giving  place  to  a  universal  principle,  the  absence  of  which  has  been  a  serious 
defect  in  eastern  ethics;  while  here,  we  are  seeking  to  discover  the  applica- 
tion of  the  universal  principle  of  justice  in  the  minor  harmonies  that  should 
exist  in  an  ideal  social  order.  One  other  tendency  may  be  mentioned:  the 
drift  is  away  from  the  moral  ideal  to  self-interest  or  utility,  the  pursuit  of 
which  has  been  condemned  by  the  Confucianists.  Mencius  said  to  the 
Prince  who  came  to  learn  something  that  would  be  of  utility  to  him,  "Why 
speak  of  utility?  There  is  nothing  but  righteousness  and  benevolence." 
Shall  I  say  that  a  reverse  tendency  can  be  discerned  in  our  national  life 
and  that  there  is  a  recoil  from  the  utilitarianism  dominant  in  the  past 
half-century?  In  regard  to  this  last  tendency  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  the  missionaries  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Confucian  ideals 
than  the  present  generation  of  Japanese,  who  are  turning  to  utilitarianism. 
In  truth,  Confucianism  will  have  no  future  except  that  which  Christianity 
will  give  to  it. 

Considering  the  order  of  relationships  singly,  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  that  between  parent  and  child.  A  generation  of  children  enlight- 
ened through  a  study  of  western  education  does  not  yield  as  cheerful 
obedience  as  the  Confucian  ideal  demands  to  parents  who  belong  to  the  old 
order  of  things.     The  effect  of  the  new  influence  is  seen  upon  the  custom 
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of  early  abdication  practiced  by  the  father  as  head  of  the  house.  The  early 
retirement  of  the  parents  from  active  life  has  shifted  their  burden  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  Professor  Ross  has  spoken  of  the  pressure 
of  population  as  the  outstanding  sociological  fact  in  the  Far  East  One  of 
the  causes  of  this  pressure,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  him,  has  been 
the  limited  area  hitherto  of  the  producing  population.  This  has  been  due 
in  part  to  Buddhist  influence.  Confucianism  favors  production.  The  Great 
Learning  says:  "Let  the  producers  be  many,  the  consumers  few."  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean  says:  "Bring  out  the  valuable  things  from  the  mighty 
mountains."  The  Book  of  Ceremonies  says:  "A  man  is  to  be  despised  who 
deliberately  throws  aside  precious  materials."  Not  so  with  Buddhism.  It 
encourages  abdication,  retirement,  meditation,  other-worldliness.  It  has 
drawn  off  a  large  portion  of  the  population  from  productive  pursuits.  There 
is  at  the  present  time,  however,  an  increasing  number  in  Japan  who  extend 
the  years  of  active  effort  far  beyond  the  age  of  forty,  the  time  when  they 
began  to  think  of  retirement.  Generally  speaking,  the  pressure  of  population, 
even  in  the  densely  settled  Far  East,  is  not  due  so  much  to  over-population 
as  to  under-production. 

"Giri,"  literally  translated  "duty,"  is  a  type  of  filial  devotion  unknown 
in  the  West.  The  most  common  example  is  the  selling  of  themselves  into 
slavery,  by  the  daughters  of  the  family,  in  order  that  with  their  earnings 
they  may  support  their  parents.  Strange  to  say  those  who  have  thus  bartered 
away  their  womanhood  have  called  forth  the  highest  praise  for  their  deeds. 
The  selling  of  virtue  has  been  regarded  as  almost  the  highest  virtue.  For- 
tunately such  an  excessive  interpretation  of  the  obligation  of  child  to  parent 
is  yielding  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  the  daughters  are  learning 
of  an  obedience  to  parents  more  in  accord  with  the  rights  of  their  own 
personality. 

Another  example  of  the  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
children  is  the  prevalence  of  courtship  in  the  great  centers,  a  thing  unknown 
until  recent  times.  The  matches  prearranged  by  parents  are  set  aside  by 
those  who  seek  the  marriage  relationship  on  the  basis  of  personal  affection. 

As  regards  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  a  marked  change 
is  taking  place,  shown  in  the  rapid  decline  of  the  practice  of  concubinage, 
the  legal  right  of  the  wife  to  divorce,  as  well  as  the  husband,  under  the 
new  law  codes,  the  application  of  the  word  chastity  to  the  one  as  well  as 
to  the  other,  and,  in  the  custom  becoming  more  prevalent,  of  the  husband 
and  wife  appearing  together  on  public  occasions. 

The  bearing  of  modern  ideas  upon  the  relation  between  sovereign  and 
minister  is  shown  by  the  emphatic  statement  of  Chang  Chi  Tung  when  he 
said,  "Know,  then,  that  the  obligation  of  subject  to  sovereign  is  incompatible 
with  republicanism."  If  so,  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  the  tradi- 
tional idea  of  this  relationship,  and  of  the  sovereign  as  the  fountain  of  all 
political  authority  as  constitutional  government  advances.     Government  in 
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China  and  Japan  is  paternal  and  not  socialistic.  Even  in  Japan  the  ex- 
tension of  government  control  now  taking  place  is  paternalistic  in  character 
and  is  not  due  to  socialistic  convictions,  but  is  the  result  of  the  necessities 
of  war.  The  question  may  be  of  interest  to  sociologists  as  to  whether  gov- 
ernment will  pass  directly  from  the  paternalistic  to  the  socialistic  tjrpe  in 
these  countries  under  western  influence,  or  whether  the  course  will  be  by 
way  of  the  individual.     If  the  latter,  who  is  to  create  the  individual? 

The  relation  between  friend  and  friend  is  being  expanded  into  a  con- 
ception of  universal  brotherhood.  One  of  the  ancients  in  China  said,  "Our 
country  is  only  one  district  of  the  Eastern  Sea,"  meaning  that  there  are 
other  countries.  Yet  the  Chinese  have  never  had  a  conception  of  humanity 
as  a  whole  and  of  all  men  as  occupying  common  ground.  No  expression 
is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  Chinese  classics  than  "Tenka"  or  "all 
under  heaven,"  meaning  society  or  the  people.  But  the  context  invariably 
shows  that  "all  under  heaven"  is  a  term  which  refers  only  to  those  under 
Chinese  skies.  A  great  obstacle  in  Japan  in  the  way  of  a  free  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  brotherhood  of  nations  is  the  Shinto  mythology 
upon  which  the  Imperial  House  is  founded. 

A  new  problem  is  arising  with  the  rise  of  capital  and  labor  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  A  need  is  felt  for  a  new 
virtue  not  included  in  the  ancient  scheme.  The  type  of  the  ideal  relation- 
ship in  the  factory  cannot  be  found  in  that  between  sovereign  and  minister, 
or  between  parent  and  child,  or  between  husband  and  wife,  or  between  the 
elder  and  the  younger,  or  even  in  the  relation  between  friend  and  friend. 
Though  manufacture  has  shifted  from  the  domestic  circle  to  the  great 
factory  plants,  no  transfer  of  the  domestic  virtues  is  possible;  and  though 
the  old  feudal  population  has  assumed  a  new  relationship  after  entering 
into  industry — the  relation  of  employer  and  employed — ^the  virtue  of  loyalty 
is  not  effective  in  workshop  or  factory.  What  that  virtue  is  which  should 
bind  men  together  in  the  new  industrial  order  in  harmonious  relationship 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  seeking  to  discover.  We,  on  our  side  of  the 
world,  are  interested  in  finding  the  answer  to  that  same  question. 


Edwin  L.  Earp,  Drew  Theological  Seminary 

I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  two  excellent  and  illu- 
minating papers  just  presented  by  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Capen.  I  wish  to  speak 
of  two  things  that  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  Professor  Ross's  paper. 
The  first  is  this.  His  graphic  portrayal  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  people 
of  inner  China,  coming  from  one  who  has  witnessed  them  as  a  scientist 
without  any  religious  bias,  is  one  of  the  strongest  motive  forces  for  mis- 
sionary appeal,  both  to  men  to  give  of  their  means  for  missions  in  China, 
and  for  young  men  and  women  to  invest  their  lives  in  this  field,  that  I  have 
ever  heard  or  read.  The  second  is  what  he  said  with  reference  to  democ- 
racy in  China:  that  it  would  take  twice  as  long  for  China  to  advance  in 
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western  civilization  as  it  took  Japan,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  forms 
of  government  prevailing  in  these  countries  respectively.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact  that  some  people  in  our  own  country  need  to  remember,  that 
an  over-individualized  democracy  is  incompatible  with  orderly  social  control, 
and  that  there  are  governments  that  have  the  name  of  democracy  where 
there  is  less  freedom  and  orderly  control  than  in  governments  that  do  not 
have  the  name.  Some  South  American  republics  furnish  illustrations.  There- 
fore it  seems  to  me  that  sociology  and  political  science  should  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  preparation  of  the  missionary  and  the  foreign  teacher 
who  together  are  to  be  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
that  orderly  social  control  that  Professor  Ross  has  shown  us  is  so  greatly 
needed  in  inner  Qiina. 


George  Elliott  Howard^  University  of  Nebraska 

Dr.  Ross's  estimate  that  awakened  China  may  need  at  least  double  the 
time  required  by  Japan  to  bring  her  ideals  into  a  like  degree  of  harmony 
with  occidental  standards  is  highly  interesting  and  it  appears  to  be  well 
grounded  in  the  facts  which  he  has  presented.  Especially  impressive  is  his 
disclosure  of  the  immense  ethnic  and  cultural  mass  which  has  to  be  leavened 
before  that  goal  can  be  reached.  The  lack  of  a  social  consciousness,  the 
extreme  individualism  as  to  standards  of  conduct,  must  prove  a  hindrance 
which  will  be  very  hard  to  overcome.  Still,  all  things  considered,  if  China 
can  reach  the  point  where  Japan  now  is,  even  in  the  double  term,  that  will 
be  making  amazing  speed  in  social  transformation.  Three  facts  seem  to 
sustain  the  view  that  China's  advance  will  be  rapid: 

1.  The  Chinese  have  a  lofty  ideal  of  individual  worth.  Social  or  civic 
rank  rests  upon  an  educational  test.  There  is  no  hereditary  nobility,  no 
aristocracy  of  birth.  Thus,  at  bottom,  the  civic  ideal  of  the  Chinese  is 
thoroughly  democratic.  The  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  proper  educa- 
tion may  not  be  high.  Until  recently,  the  quality  of  a  candidate's  education 
may  have  been  determined  by  mere  memory  tests  in  antiquated  classics, 
affording  very  little  help  in  the  problems  of  actual  life.  Still,  the  Chinese 
ideal  of  civic  honor  is  an  educational  ideal.  As  a  factor  in  civilization,  this 
truth  can  hardly  be  overvalued.  The  new  China  will  not  need  a  new  incentive 
in  this  regard.  She  will  need  only  to  satisfy  the  educational  ideal  which  has 
existed  for  centuries,  by  directing  it  toward  the  science,  the  learning,  of  the 
West. 

2.  The  high  degree  of  self-control  which  the  respective  provinces  of  the 
empire  enjoy  is  a  good  preparation  for  local  self-government  under  the 
coming  constitutional  regime.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  in  large 
measure  each  province  creates  and  controls  its  own  army;  and  that  in 
various  governmental  functions  it  is  nearly  autonomous.  It  may  not  prove 
to  be  a  mere  fancy  to  suppose,  for  this  reason,  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  China  may  become  a  federal  state.  Will  it  be  on  the  German  or  on  the 
American  pattern? 
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3.  The  Chinese  have  high  ethical  ideals.  In  its  original  or  uncornipted 
form,  much  of  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  is  of  decided  value,  even  when 
gauged  by  western  standards.  Moreover,  we  hear  that  as  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral awakening  among  the  Chinese  the  purer  teachings  of  Confucius  are 
being  revived.  Then  the  high  standard  of  commercial  ethics  attained  by  the 
Chinese  is  of  real  significance  in  this  connection.  In  the  official  service 
there  may  be  monstrous  graft.  This  is  due  to  the  extreme  individualism,  to 
the  lack  of  social  consciousness;  but  in  commerce  the  Chinese  have  de- 
veloped a  remarkably  advanced  ideal  of  honor,  of  ethical  conduct.  Surely, 
in  the  new  and  larger  industrial  ^life  which  is  bound  to  come  with  the  recon- 
structed China,  this  achievement  will  be  a  precious  asset.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Chinese,  mentally,  socially,  and  ethically,  are  destined  to  play  a  great 
role  in  civilization. 


Reply  by  E.  W.  Capen  to  Question  of  Professor  Small 

The  introductory  words  of  the  President,  stating  that  I  was  sent  on 
this  tour  of  investigation  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  which  it  seemed  courteous  for  me  not  to  deny,  were 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts.  For  three  years  previous  to  the  trip, 
I  had  been  engaged  in  literary  and  research  work  for  the  American  Board, 
but  this  connection  ceased  before  I  started,  and  the  trip  was  entirely  a 
private  one  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  social  conditions  in  the  East 
as  they  had  been  affected  by  and  as  they  in  turn  affected  the  work  of  the 
missionaries.  It  was  only  my  relation  to  the  president  of  the  American 
Board  which  gave  the  trip  even  the  semblance  of  being  official.  Hence  I 
have  never  made  any  regular  report  to  the  officers  of  the  board,  although  I 
did  from  time  to  time  give  them  an  account  of  my  impressions  and  con- 
clusions. So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  position  taken  in  the  paper  under 
discussion  which  would  not  commend  itself  to  the  officers  of  the  board. 
The  American  Board  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  putting  its  missionary 
work  upon  the  broadest  basis,  and  it  has  for  many  years  been  developing  the 
work  of  education,  industrial  training,  and  medical  relief.  Most  of  the 
larger  mission  boards  are  one  with  it  in  this  position,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  World  Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh  last  June, 
at  which  delegates  from  all  mission  boards  and  mission  lands,  officers, 
missionaries,  native  leaders,  etc.,  were  present,  the  whole  tone  and  trend 
of  discussion  was  on  the  broadest  lines.  There  are  mission  boards  and 
missionaries  who  do  not  yet  admit  fully  this  point  of  view,  but  the  leaders 
in  the  work  at  home  and  abroad  are  men  who  are  fully  in  touch  with  the 
best  thought  of  the  age  and  who  are  committed  to  carrying  on  the  missionary 
work  in  the  way  that  will  make  it  the  most  influential  in  putting  the  Christian 
touch  upon  the  awakening  Orient. 


THE  RACIAL  ELEMENT  IN  SOCIAL  ASSIMILATION 


ULYSSES  G.  WEATHERLY 
Indiana  University 


There  are  three  historical  stages  in  the  evolution  of  or- 
ganized society,  the  tribe,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  Corre- 
sponding with  these  stages  are  three  principles  of  organization, 
kinship,  authority,  and  citizenship.  The  order  of  these  princi- 
ples conforms  in  general  to  the  Spencerian  law  of  growth,  for 
they  represent  a  progressive  change  from  simplicity  to  com- 
plexity and  an  increasing  integration  and  heterogeneity.  In 
the  kinship  period  civilization  is  wholly  genetic,  in  the  ethnic 
period  largely  so.  In  these  two  periods  social  growth  is  in 
some  degree  analogous  to  the  growth  of  animal  species.  Primi- 
tive contacts  are  confined  largely  to  kindred.  Now  ideas  of 
contact,  as  Crawley  has  so  conclusively  shown,  are  at  the 
basis  of  all  conceptions  of  human  relations  at  every  stage  of 
culture.  Contact  is  the  single  general  test,  as  it  is  the  most 
elementary  form,  of  mutual  relations.^ 

In  the  kinship  group  a  high  degree  of  intensive  associa- 
tion is  generated  through  mere  propinquity,  while  a  corre- 
sponding avoidance  of  outside  contacts  prevents  the  growth 
of  that  sympathy  between  groups  without  which  even  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  co-operation  are  impossible.  "To  primi- 
tive thought  a  stranger  is  a  potential  foe."^  Social  standards 
being  fixed  wholly  within  the  group  itself,  that  which  does  not 
conform  to  these  is  regarded  not  only  as  alien  but  as  immoral. 
Ethical  dualism,  the  illuminating  phrase  for  which  sociologists 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Ross,  exactly  defines  the  conven- 
tional status  of  the  individual  with  reference  to  his  own  group 
and  with  reference  to  outside  groups.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  ethical  dualism  ceases  with  the  end  of  the  kinship  period  or 
even  the  ethnic  period.     In  his  social  relations  modem  social- 

'  Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose,  76,  and  passim. 
'  Ibid.,  J41. 
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ized  man  is  still  largely  influenced  as  to  his  choices  and  his  con- 
tacts by  special  preference  for  the  members  of  his  own  class, 
party,  fraternal  order,  church,  or  country.  The  word  foreigner 
or  outlander  still  carries  something  of  its  original  sigfnificance 
of  disassociation  and  antipathy. 

In  the  historical  period  race  always  connotes  something 
more  than  an  enlarged  family  group,  for  it  represents  a  posi- 
tive advance  toward  cultural  unity.*  As  Bauer  puts  it,  race 
involves  both  a  Naturgemeinschaft  and  a  Kulturgemeinschaft.* 
When  a  race  has  sufficiently  emerged  to  become  a  recognized 
entity  its  members  have  already  developed  a  consciousness  of 
kind  which,  while  retaining  something  of  the  narrow  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  kinship  period,  is  nevertheless  increasingly  domi- 
nated by  cultural  rather  than  physical  forces.  Gumplowicz 
declares  that  "a  race  cannot  now  be  at  all  thought  of  as  a  mere 
natural  concept  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is 
everywhere  a  historical  concept ;  it  is  not  a  product  of  the  bare 
natural  process  in  the  present  meaning  of  that  term,  but  is  the 
product  of  a  historical  process,  which  nevertheless  is  also  a 
natural  process.  A  race  is  a  unity  developed  in  the  course  of 
history  in  and  through  social  evolution."*^ 

Every  great  historical  race  is  therefore  a  composite  of  origi- 
nally separate  elements  merged  into  a  unity  whose  ruling  char- 
acteristic is  an  increasing  integration  of  culture  rather  than 
of  blood.  This  process  of  merging  {Verschmelztmg)  is  believed 
by  Gumplowicz  to  constitute  the  very  essence  of  world-history. 
"Throughout  the  whole  history  of  man  stretches  a  continuous 
process  of  amalgamation  which,  beginning  with  the  smallest 
primitive  synthetic  groups  and  following  a  race-building  law 
to  us  unknown,  binds  together  and  amalgamates  small  hetero* 
geneous  groups  into  ever  larger  unities,  into  peoples,  races  and 

'  "It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  character  can  be  named  which  is  distinctive  of  a  race 
and  is  constant.  Savages,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  tribe,  are  not  nearly  so  uniform 
in  character  as  has  been  often  asserted." — Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  174. 

"Le  fait  race,  capital  i  I'origine,  va  done  toujours  perdant  de  son  importance." — Renan, 
Discourses  et  con/irences,  2d  ed.,  397. 

*  Die  NatumaliUUenfrage  und  die  Sotialdemocratie,  20,  ai. 

'  Der  Rassenkampf,  193.  Both  this  and  the  following  citation  are  from  the  first  edition 
of  Der  Rassenkampft  Innsbruck,  1883. 
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nations,  perpetually  bringing  them  into  conflict  against  other 
similarly  constituted  and  amalgamated  peoples,  nations  and 
races,  and  through  this  conflict  into  ever  new  fields  of  con- 
quest and  culture,  which  again  consolidate  and  amalgamate  the 
heterogeneous  elements."* 

Both  Gumplowicz  and  Ratzenhofer  have  undoubtedly  ex- 
aggerated the  importance  of  conflict  in  the  process  of  socializa- 
tion. The  state  of  "absolute  hostility"  which  Ratzenhofer 
thinks  the  prime  characteristic  of  primitive  periods  must  have 
been  moderated,  even  in  very  early  stages,  by  the  need  for  some 
form  of  co-operation  in  economic  interests.'' 

In  the  formation  of  races  the  same  law  holds  as  in  the 
formation  of  animal  species,  that  of  multiplication  by  division. 
Races  are  progressively  differentiated,  and,  during  the  early 
period  of  isolation,  the  differences  constantly  augment.  But 
after  race-contact  begins,  and  especially  after  amalgamation 
commences,  the  original  sharply  accentuated  types  gradually 
dissolve.  If  amalgamation  is  unchecked  there  finally  survive 
in  any  group  only  general  resemblances  or  even  only  tradi- 
tional ideas  of  physical  homogeneity.  Rigid  ethnic  unity  has 
perhaps  nowhere  survived  in  the  period  of  advanced  culture. 
On  the  cultural  side  conflicting  or  uncongenial  traits  are,  through 
the  process  of  attrition  and  accommodation,  blended  into  a 
common  mass,  and  this  mass  will  be  more  complex  in  scope 
than  was  the  case  in  the  period  of  isolation.  In  an  advancing 
civilization  there  is  room  not  only  for  an  ever  larger  de- 
gree of  variation  but  for  a  growing  tolerance  of  variation, 
since  the  forces  of  social  integration  tend  constantly  to  work 
over  more  and  more  into  the  field  of  psychic  sympathy.  The 
fiction  of  blood-kinship,  long  retained  with  jealous  care,  shades 
gradually  into  loyalty  to  a  common  sovereign  and  ultimately  into 
devotion  to  a  common  cultural  system.  Ethnic  association  thus 
iTierges  into  sympathetic  likeness,  and  the  race  becomes  the 
nation. 

*  Der  Rassenkampft  254. 

'  To  counterbalance  the  extreme  views  of  those  who  apply  an  exaggerated  interpretation  of 
the  Darwinian  principle  of  struggle  to  social  evolution  Prince  Kropotkin  has  worked  out  many 
interesting  proofs  of  early  co-operation.  See  his  Mutual  Aid  a  Pactcr  of  Evohtticu,  etpecUUy 
chap.  iii. 
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In  the  larger  field  of  loose  conquest  and  subjection  of  hetero- 
geneous peoples,  such  as  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  oriental 
dynastic  empires  or  Rome,  there  is  little  tendency,  toward  ethnic 
amalgamation.  Chamberlain  speaks  of  the  "raceless  chaos" 
within  the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  world-state  took  little 
account  of  the  ethnic  character  of  its  elements.  Chamberlain 
also  finds  that  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  race  fusion,  because  it  has  kept  before 
men's  minds  the  ideal  of  a  brotherhood  of  universal  humanity 
as  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  all  races  are  equal.  In  so 
far  as  this  has  tended  to  destroy  "the  sanctity  of  pure  race" 
it  seems  to  him  a  misfortune,  for  he  contends  that  "race  pos- 
sesses not  alone  a  physical-psychic  but  also  a  moral  significance."® 

The  emergence  of  separate  dynastic  states  at  the  end  of  the 
Roman  period  did  not  immediately  place  political  union  on  a 
racial  basis,  but  by  making  the  units  smaller  it  lessened  the 
danger  of  universal  fusion.  The  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion may  be  assigned  as  the  time  when  racial  unity  was  first 
exalted  into  a  state-making  principle.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  concept  of  race,  now  merging  into  that  of 
nation,  becomes  the  dominant  militant  agent  of  political  unity. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  nationality  prin- 
ciple in  the  eighteenth  century;  witness  the  incipient  rebellions 
that  greeted  the  attempt  of  Joseph  II  to  Germanize  all  the 
Hapsburg  lands.  But  it  was  not  until  the  specious  promises  of 
Napoleon  had  vitalized  the  latent  self -consciousness  of  the 
peoples  that  the  easy-going  transfer  of  blocks  of  population 
from  one  state  to  another  by  diplomats  began  to  be  clearly  re- 
garded as  an  outrage  on  fundamental  rights.  The  Restoration 
of  1815,  by  reverting  to  the  old  system,  seemed  to  put  a  check 
on  the  nationalist  movement  but  it  really  only  augmented  it 
by  driving  the  new  aspirations  deep  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  European  peoples.  No  principle  was  so  popular  in  the 
period  immediately  before  1848  as  the  right  of  each  nation  to 

•  Chamberlain*  Die  Grundlagen  des  neufueknUn  Jakrhunderts,  I,  350,  367;  II,  793  ff.  Mr. 
Bryce  points  out  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  fused  with  the  indigenous  races  of 
their  colonies  more  successfully  than  have  the  Protestant  Teutonic  nations  {RdaHons  0/  tk$ 
Advamced  and  the  Backward  Races  of  Mankind,  42). 
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form  a  state,  but  the  nation  was  still  conceived  to  be  an  ethnic 
group  which  had  become  conscious  of  its  cultural  unity. 

So  gradual  is  the  transition  from  one  social  stage  to  another 
that  it  is  difficult  to  note  the  exact  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  ethnic  and  national  periods.  It  is  easier  to  point  out  the 
steps  in  the  whole  process  of  change  from  the  beginning  than  to 
distinguish  chronologically  their  particular  limits.  Thus  we 
know  that  initial  hostility  was  succeeded  by  toleration,  tolera- 
tion by  formal  co-operation,  this  by  sympathetic  co-operation, 
and  that  the  final  stage  is  complete  fusion.  The  nationalizing 
process  is  complete  when  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  held  in 
common  and  cherished  by  all,  even  if  some  specific  ethnic  or 
linguistic  differences  survive. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  its  ethnic  composition  a  nation 
may  arise  in  three  ways:  (i)  It  may  be  composed  of  an  un- 
mixed stock;  (2)  It  may  spring  from  a  fairly  equal  blending 
of  two  or  more  races  which  produces  a  mixed  stock;  (3)  It 
may  arise  from  a  political  union  of  two  or  more  racial  masses 
without  blood  intermixture.  Generally,  of  course,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  is  conquest  and  subjugation,  a  process  which 
Ward  has  called  compound  assimilation  as  contrasted  with  pacific 
assimilation  resulting  from  volitional  union. 

Vico  defines  a  nation  as  "a  natural  society  of  men  who, 
by  unity  of  territory,  of  origin,  of  customs  and  of  language,  are 
drawn  into  a  community  of  life  and  of  social  conscience." 
Recent  Italian  sociologists  have  also  included  community  of 
habitat,  origin,  language,  and  religion  as  necessary  factors  in 
nation-making.  But  in  nearly  every  example  among  well-de- 
fined modern  national  groups  one  or  more  of  these  elements  is 
wanting.  It  is  desirable  then  to  discover  a  simple  character- 
istic which  IS  not  only  inclusive  but  universal  in  application. 
Maurice  Block  denies  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  any  of  these 
objective  elements  and  says : 

"The  nation,  therefore,  is  not  a  physical  body  or  unity,  but  a  moral  body: 
it  is  not  always  determined  by  external   facts  nor  by  them  alone,  but  by 


sentiment."* 


'  I^lor,  Cyclopaedia,  II,  931  fif.  Burgess,  in  a  definition  often  quoted,  calls  a  nation  "a 
population  of  an  ethnic  unity  inhabiting  a  territory  of  a  geographical  unity."  Burgeis  evi- 
dently has  in  mind  a  purely  political  nation  {PotUkal  Science  and  Comparathe  ConsHhUhmai 
Law,  I,  i). 
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Similarly  Renan: 

A  nation  is  a  spiritual  principle  resulting^  from  the  profound  complica- 
tions of  history;  a  spiritual  family,  not  a  group  determined  by  the  con- 
figuration of  the  soil Two  things,  which  in  truth  make  only  one, 

constitute  that  spiritual  principle.  One  is  in  the  past,  the  other  is  in  the 
present;  one  is  the  possession  in  common  of  a  rich  legacy  of  memories; 
the  other  is  the  actual  consent,  the  desire  of  living  together,  the  disposition 
to  continue  to  give  value  to  the  undivided  inheritance  they  have  received. 
....  To  have  a  common  glory  in  the  past,  a  common  will  in  the  present; 
to  have  done  great  things  together,  to  desire  to  do  still  more:  these  are 
essential  conditions  for  being  a  people.'^ 

Similar  in  content,  but  less  rhetorically  expressed,  is  J.  S. 
Mill's  assertion  that  the  most  potent  factor  in  creating  a  nation 
is  "identity  of  political  antecedents ;  the  possession  of  a  national 
history  and  consequent  community  of  recollections;  collective 
pride  and  humiliation,  pleasure  and  regret,  connected  with  the 
same  incidents  in  the  past."" 

Briefly  defined,  then,  nationality  is  a  thing  of  sentiment 
growing  out  of  community  of  past  experience  and  present 
cultural  interests.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  peoples  should  merely 
have  undergone  similar  experiences.  They  must  have  under- 
gone them  together.  Most  of  the  great  modem  nations  have 
passed  through  the  same  processes  of  social  change,  but  in  actual 
adjustment  to  such  change  each  has  had  its  own  separate 
career.  The  solidarity  of  Protestant  and  of  Catholic  interests 
in  the  religious  struggles  of  the  Reformation  and  post-Reforma- 
tion periods  did  indeed  for  a  time  seem  to  transcend  national 
lines,  but  this  common  interest  was  soon  lost  in  the  narrower 
range  of  particular  state  interests. 

The  essence  of  national  sentiment  is  found  in  patriotism. 
The  term  usually  connotes  devotion  to  a  political  state,  but 
racial  patriotism,  while  less  definite,  has  been  a  notable  factor 

"*  Lalor,  Cyclopaedia,  II,  923  £F.  Auerbach  likewise  insists  on  the  subjective  view  of 
national  sentiment.  It  "has  Its  roots  and  its  raison  d^tire  not  in  a  combination  of  these 
[material]  factorSp  but  in  the  conscience  and  the  will  of  men  who  group  themselves  under  ita 
standard,  if  these  men,  whatever  their  origin,  language,  or  religion,  live  the  same  life,  have  the 
tame  institutions,  respect  the  same  traditions,  and  aspire  to  the  same  ideal." — Les  races  et 
Us  naHonalitis  en  Auiriche-Hongrie,  18. 

"  Representative  Gevemment,  308. 
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in  recent  history.^^  It  is  to  racial  patriotism  that  the  appeal 
has  been  made  in  the  crusades  for  Pangermanism  and  Pan- 
slavism.  As  a  patriot  man  transfers  the  stress  of  his  loy- 
alty from  individuals  to  the  group  itself  as  an  idealized 
personality.  Patriotism  can  exist  only  when  the  group  has  be- 
come a  separate  entity  capable  of  definite  differentiation  in 
thought  and  associated  with  clearly  marked  interests.  It  is 
weak  where  social  unity  is  weak.  Dr.  Johnson's  characteriza- 
tion of  patriotism  as  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel  was  not 
inappropriate  for  the  eighteenth  century,  nor  was  Comte's  rele- 
gation of  patriotism  to  the  theological  stage  of  social  evolution 
unnatural  in  view  of  his  large  ideas  of  the  future  of  humanity. 
Bagehot's  definition  of  patriotism  as  territorial  sectarianism, 
on  the  other  hand,  confines  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  geo- 
graphical boundaries  that  are  too  narrow  for  present  ideas  of 
group  loyalty.^* 

But  the  very  possibility  of  higher  patriotic  sentiment  is  evi- 
dence that  the  transition  from  the  genetic  interests  of  the  ethnic 
period  to  the  profounder  sympathies  and  choices  of  the  culture- 
group  period  has  already  occurred.  "Whatever  its  faults,"  says 
Ward,  "it  marks  the  disappearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  the 
initial  social  dualism.  It  means  the  end  of  the  prolonged  race 
struggle."^*  Although  most  of  the  great  national  movements 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  theoretically  based  on  the  rights 
of  race,  the  real  working  principle  was  not  racial  but  national. 
Even  before  the  discoveries  of  modem  ethnology  it  was  known 
that  not  all  of  the  European  peoples  were  of  unmixed  stock. 
It  is  now  established  that  there  exists  very  little  genuine  racial 
unity  in  any  single  people,  and  the  greater  divisions  like  the 

**  It  is  possible  to  show  that  there  is  in  recent  times  even  a  color  patriotism,  leading  to  a 
setting  off  of  interests  between  the  white  and  colored  races.  This  is  the  thesis  of  Weale's 
Cof^fiict  of  Color,  London,  igxo.  A  German  traveler  in  East  Africa  reports  that  he  found, 
soon  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  that  a  native  chief  had  heard  with  elation  that  a  colored 
race  somewhere  had  beaten  a  white  race  in  war  (Weale,  Native  Life  in  East  Africa,  125).  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Boer  war  news  of  British  defeats  spread  with  incredible  rapidity  among 
the  natives  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa. 

**  The  English  word  "  fatherland  "  and  the  German  Vaterland  imply  this  material,  geograph- 
ical conception.  The  Latin  pairia  (French,  patrie)  carries  something  more  of  the  jMydiic 
significance  of  the  group  sense. 

*^  Pure  Sociology,  2x2. 
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Teutonic  and  Slavic  are  found  to  be,  at  bottom,  linguistic  and 
cultural  rather  than  physical  unities. 

Whereas  racial  qualities  are  by  their  nature  more  or  less 
immobile,  patriotic  sentiment  is  easily  transferable.  Just  as  the 
modern  processes  of  transportation  have  rendered  easy  a  change 
of  habitat,  so  the  decline  of  ethnic  interests  has  augmented  the 
fluidity  of  psychic  choices.  This  fluidity  of  volition  has  forced 
on  our  attention  the  principle  of  elective  nationality,  and  has 
brought  about  a  halting  recognition  of  the  plebiscite  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  transfer  of  a  population.  It  has  also  raised  the 
question  whether,  even  when  the  principle  of  elective  association 
is  granted,  any  given  generation  has  the  right  to  fix  for  all 
time  the  affiliation  of  its  successors.  Untried  experiences  or 
new  events  may  in  the  future  alter  the  whole  basis  of  choice. 
Corsica  was  hostile  to  French  domination  until  the  glory  of 
Napoleon's  career  made  her  enthusiastically  French.  Alsace  re- 
mained for  a  century  of  French  rule  an  indiflFerent  foreign 
district  until  pride  in  revolutionary  heroes  like  Kellermann  and 
Kleber  carried  the  Alsatian  heart  over  to  the  republic. 

A  change  in  national  character  or  ideals  will  alter  the  attract- 
ive force  of  a  nation  and  draw  or  repel  according  as  difTerent 
types  of  mind  find  congeniality  or  antipathy  in  the  new  char- 
acter. German  democrats  were  the  most  ardent  patriots  while 
hope  survived  of  a  liberal  reorganization  before  1848,  but  with 
the  coming  of  reaction  numerous  Germans  transferred  not  only 
their  allegiance  but  their  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  democratic 
America. ^^  There  is  little  doubt,  also,  that  the  dominant  mili- 
tarism of  the  present  is  driving  out  many  Germans  besides  those 
who  seek  to  escape  military  service. 

A  nation,  in  the  sense  before  described,  may  and  often  does 
exist  apart  from  the  political  state.  The  state  necessitates  geo- 
graphical as  well  as  political  unity.  Now  when  two  or  more 
uncongenial  racial  groups  occupy  the  same  district  they  cannot 
under  existing  conditions  belong  to  different  states,  nor  can 
scattered  fragments  of  the  same  stock  be  united  into  a  single 

"  The  recently  published  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Sckun  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  enthusi- 
astic idealism  of  the  German  immigrants  who  sought  a  home  in  the  United  States  after  1848. 
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body  for  common  political  action.  The  present  racial  muddles 
in  Austria-Hungary  arise  from  the  fact  that  Germans  and  Slavs, 
Magyars  and  Slavs,  Magyars  and  Wallachs,  and  different  bodies 
of  unassimilated  Slavs  are  mingled  in  the  same  territorial  divi- 
sions. Each  group  insists,  if  not  on  hegemony  at  least  on 
autonomy  in  local  administration.  Mill  is  right  in  declaring  that 
"free  institutions  are  next  to  impossible  in  a  country  made 
up  of  different  nationalities."  "When  the  sentiment  of  nation- 
ality exists  in  any  force,"  he  continues,  "there  is  a  prima  facie 
case  for  uniting  all  the  members  of  the  nationality  under  the  same 
government,  and  a  government  to  themselves  apart."^*  The 
ethnological  map  of  central  Europe  shows  that  the  realization 
of  this  principle  would  involve  a  wholesale  sorting-out  and  re- 
distribution of  the  populations  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Adriatic. 

Two  fundamental  rights  pertain  to  a  nation  which  has  vali- 
dated its  separate  existence:  that  of  internal  sovereignty  and 
that  of  independence  toward  other  nations.  Bohemia  is  a 
good  example  of  a  modern  political  division  where  such  rights 
are  impossible  of  achievement  because  of  racial  heterogeneity. 
Germans  and  Czechs  have  each  a  well-developed  sense  of  soli- 
darity as  well  as  antipathy,  and  yet  they  are  inextricably  mingled 
in  many  separate  districts  of  Bohemia.  So  incongruous  have 
the  two  elements  become  that  members  of  the  Young  German 
party  have  refused  to  call  themselves  Austrians  and  have  openly 
agitated  for  union  with  Germany,  while  the  young  Czechs  have 
looked  longingly  toward  Russia  as  the  hope  of  the  Slavic  race." 
Local  autonomy  with  universal  suffrage  would  reduce  the  mi- 
nority party  to  the  position  of  a  subject  race.  A  dual  government 
or  a  federal  type  of  organization  would  be  possible  only  if  each 
group  had  an  approximately  separate  territory. 

As  the  process  of  assimilation  to  a  new  group  was  typified 
in  the  kinship  period  by  the  material  fact  of  blood-transfusion 
or  ceremonial  adoption,  so  in  the  national  stage  the  transforma- 
tion is  marked  by  a  formal  acceptance  of  certain  new  cultural 
elements,  chief  among  which  is  usually  reckoned  language.    The 

**  Representative  GovemmerU,  3x0.  **  Annual  Reiiskr  (x8qo),  53. 
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process  has  been  named  by  Novicow  denationalization.^®  Now 
denationalization  may  be  coercive  or  it  may  be  voluntary.  When 
the  process  is  undertaken  by  governments  in  the  interest  of 
national  uniformity  it  is  usually  coercive,  and  Novicow  is  of 
course  right  in  declaring  that  such  attempts  in  Europe  have 
been  not  only  bunglesome  but  generally  unsuccessful.  To  at- 
tempt to  compel  a  people  to  give  up  culture  elements  which 
have  become  intimately  associated  with  its  inner  life  is  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  those  elements  and  to  give  them  something 
of  a  religious  sanctity. 

First  among  the  factors  of  denationalization,  both  as  a  test 
and  as  an  instrument,  is  language.  Several  of  the  great  ethnic 
groups  speak  different  languages,  and  there  are  well-developed 
nations  which  are  polyglot,  yet  the  nationality  movements  of 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  assumed  ^hat  language  was  the  cri- 
terion of  both  racial  and  national  unity.  Little  heed  was  given 
to  the  historical  process  by  which  the  language  had  been  ac- 
quired, since  present  language  is  a  definite  fact  more  easily 
verified  than  even  physical  traits.  The  making  of  grammars 
has  doubtless  done  much  to  promote  ideas  of  unity.  Freeman 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  race  itself  is  essen- 
tially a  learned  doctrine,  the  offspring  of  the  scientific  study  of 
philology  in  recent  times.  ^®  But  the  revival  or  the  coming  to 
self-consciousness  of  a  language  often  follows  rather  than  pre- 
cedes the  arrival  of  the  national  group-sense,  or,  as  Grasserie 
says,  "when  a  people  becomes  conscious  of  itself  it  creates  or 
rediscovers  its  language."*^ 

As  a  mere  instrument  of  communication,  as  a  carrier  of 
common  ideas,  language  is  more  important  than  dress  or  other 
expressions  of  formal  like-mindedness,  but  it  is  not  all-impor- 
tant. It  is  necessary  of  course  that  members  of  a  society  be  able 
to  communicate  freely  with  one  another,  but  if  ideas  them- 
selves are  already  alike  the  most  essential  basis  of  social  co- 
operation is  present  even  if  the  instrument  of  expression  be 

**  Let  hiUes  entre  let  sociiUs  kumaineSt  ia8,  152. 

**  Historical  Essays,  3d  series,  196. 

**  Gnsserie,  Remu  Intemalianak  de  Sociclogia,  XJU,  446. 
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not  uniform.  It  is  as  a  culture  good  that  language  takes  rank 
as  a  potent  factor  in  the  psychic  unity  of  a  people.*^  The  pos- 
session of  a  language  already  vitalized  by  a  great  literature 
was  a  central  fact  in  the  national  movements  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  Several  of  the  lesser  national  movements  were  slower 
in  gathering  momentum  because  their  languages  had  been  for 
centuries  neglected  or  discredited  and  had  never  had  a  great 
literature. 

Hence  for  some  of  the  newer  nations  the  first  problem  has 
been  the  organization  of  expression.  In  1823  there  were  no 
publications  written  wholly  in  the  Magyar  language  and  but 
four  partially  so,  while  in  1906  there  were  one  thousand  wholly 
in  Magyar  and  five  hundred  partially  so.  The  rapidity  of 
Hungarian  national  development  after  the  founding  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1825  and  of  the  National  Theater  in 
1834  is  a  matter  of  history.-*  The  Croatian  national  move- 
ment was  very  largely  the  outgrowth  of  an  intellectual  crusade, 
headed  by  Bishop  Strossmayer,  which  resulted  in  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Agram,  a  Croatian  academy  of  science 
and  belles-lettres,  and  a  national  academy  of  music,  all  of  which 
raised  the  Croatian  language  to  the  level  of  a  culture  speech 
which  supplanted  the  ruling  German.*^  KoUar,  the  Slavonian 
nationalist,  proclaimed  as  his  program  in  1837  Slavic  unity, 
not  through  political  independence  but  through  cultural  unity, 
to  be  achieved  by  means  of  book  depots,  free  libraries,  the  col- 
lection of  popular  songs,  proverbs,  and  folk-lore,  and  through 
chairs  of  Slavic  literature  in  the  universities.** 

"  "It  is  safe  to  affinn  that  the  social  transformations  which  are  brought  about  in  a  given 
territory  in  the  direction  of  the  leveling  of  all  classes  and  localities  by  the  introduction  of  loco- 
motives as  substitutes  for  wagons  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  same  kind  of  social  changes 
that  are  due  to  the  overflow  of  one  great  dialect  over  several  petty  ones,  of  one  language  over 
several  dialects.  Linguistic  similarity  is  the  sine  qua  mm  of  all  other  social  similarities,  and, 
consequently,  of  all  those  noble  and  glorious  forms  of  human  activity  which  presuppose  the 
establishment  of  those  similarities  and  which  work  on  them  as  a  canvas." — ^Tarde,  Laws  0/ 
ImtiaHon,  263-64. 

"  Colquhoun,  The  Whirlpool  of  Europe,  136-42.  All  the  important  racial-national  groups 
of  Austria-Hungaiy  have  magazines  as  organs  of  the  national  movement.  See  Auerbach,  as 
above  dted,  5,  note. 

"Tissot,  Unknown  Hungary,  I,  1x6. 

**  The  influence  of  national  heroes  as  a  factor  in  vitalizing  national  sentiment  is  usuaUy 
considered  as  pertaining  to  literature,  but  it  may  be  and  often  is  an  entirely  distinct  agency. 
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These  attempts  to  vitalize  the  social  self -consciousness  of 
groups  depressed  and  disintegrated  by  political  subjection  have 
come  from  within  the  groups  themselves.  Over  against  them 
are  to  be  placed  the  efforts  of  governments  at  coercive  de- 
nationalization by  imposing  the  language  of  a  ruling  race. 
The  modern  state  demands  administrative  uniformity.  Lan- 
guage is  held  to  be  the  best  means  of  standardizing  populations, 
not  only  because  of  its  use  in  official  activities  but  because 
of  its  supposed  power  of  breaking  down  the  separatist  tend- 
encies of  alien  masses.  Thus  in  Hungary  the  Magyars,  since 
establishing  their  autonomy,  have  adopted  a  rigid  policy  of 
language  unification  which  attempts  to  wipe  out  the  Slovak  and 
Roumanian  tongues,  and  which  has  gone  so  far  as  to  Magyarize 
the  names  of  the  Slovak  towns  and  villages.  The  realization 
of  the  Hungarian  state  idea  is  held  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
obliteration  of  all  vestiges  of  culture-difference  in  the  popula- 
tions of  the  country. 

It  is  therefore  no  accident  that  the  fiercest  nationalist  strug- 
gles have  centered  about  the  question  of  the  official  language 
to  be  used  in  the  school,  the  army,  and  the  courts.  When 
Alsace  was  annexed  the  first  task  in  the  process  of  nationali- 
zation fell  to  the  German  schoolmaster,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines.  Prussia's  poor 
success  in  Germanizing  Posen  is  rightly  attributed  to  the  stub- 
bornness of  Polish  children  in  refusing  to  learn  and  use  Ger- 
man.^*^  Russia's  policy  of  leveling  down  all  her  heterogeneous 
and  heterodox  subjects  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  has 
likewise  followed  the  lines  of  suppression  of  non-Russian  speech 
in  the  schools  and  universities  and  the  forced  use  of  Russian  in 
all  official  procedure. 

In  democratic  societies  unity  of  language  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  furnishing  a  medium  of  public  opinion  without 
which  the  social  will  is  impotent.  An  apparent  exception  to 
this  principle  is  found  in  the  case  of  those  bilingual  or  trilingual 
states  where  the  heterogeneous  elements  were  originally  and 

*•  This  and  other  aspects  of  the  Polish  national  movement  have  been  brilliantly  set  forth  by 
Hans  DelbrildL  in  an  article,  "Das  Polenthum/'  in  the  Preustiscke  JakrbUcker,  LXXVI,  173  tt. 
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effectively  equilibrated  when  the  states  were  formed.  If  no 
linguistic  controversies  occur  in  Belgium  or  Switzerland  it  is 
because  the  Teutonic  and  Gallic  divisions  entered  the  union 
already  compactly  organized  or  at  least  with  their  position 
clearly  recognized  and  guaranteed.  This  again  was  possible 
here,  as  contrasted  with  the  districts  farther  east,  because  the 
racial  and  linguistic  regions  were  and  are  clearly  set  off  from 
one  another.  Quite  in  contrast  stand  the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia, 
whose  position  with  reference  to  the  Poles  is  approximately  that 
of  a  subject  race  and  whose  desire  for  annexation  to  Russia 
is  openly  expressed.  Similarly  the  VVallachs  of  Transylvania  find 
themselves  overridden  by  the  Magyars  and  desire  to  unite  with 
their  brethren  of  the  kingdom  of  Roumania. 

In  the  complex  system  of  modern  exchange  and  economic 
interdependence  community  of  language  is  almost  as  important 
a  factor  as  it  is  in  cultural  and  administrative  concerns.  Com- 
merce was  always  a  breaker  of  barriers  and  a  standardizer, 
but  never  so  much  so  as  now.  Kossuth,  in  founding  the  society 
for  the  promotion  of  Hungarian  manufactures  in  1844,  did  more 
for  the  national  cause  than  he  could  then  realize,  for  Hungarian 
economic  independence  has  forced  upon  business  interests  the 
necessity  of  using  the  national  language.  Economic  interest 
cannot  of  itself  develop  a  contagious  national  enthusiasm  but 
it  can  break  down  the  original  barriers  of  particularism  and 
leave  the  way  clear  for  psychic  forces  to  do  the  rest  later.  If  in 
the  present  generation  Germans  and  Jews  in  Hungary  not  only 
speak  Magyar  and  Magyarize  their  names  but  are  also  the  most 
ardent  of  patriots  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  formal  acqui- 
escence of  German  and  Jewish  merchants  in  the  demand  for  the 
universal  use  of  the  Magyar  language  that  followed  the  Hun- 
garian national  exhibition  of  1875. 

Almost  w^ithout  exception  the  problems  of  racial  assimila- 
tion in  Europe  are  those  arising  from  the  contacts  of  con- 
siderable masses  where  antagonistic  types  compete  within  the 
same  political  area  and  where  the  ultimate  issue  is  one  of  mastery 
or  subjection.     The  massing^®  of  populations  in  homogeneous 

"  Cf.  Durkheim,  "La  densit6  dynamique/'  Les  rigles  de  la  mHkode  sociologiqtie,  139. 
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social  groups  makes  the  enforcement  of  a  change  of  cultural 
standards  difficult,  as  did  isolation  in  the  primitive  age.  Social 
forms  and  forces  acquire  self-sufficiency  through  their  own 
volume  and  inclusiveness.  Massing  keeps  alive  traditions,  it 
gives  continuity  to  fashions  and  habits,  and  it  perpetuates  a 
reputable  set  of  orthodox  ideals  and  choices  into  which  each 
generation  grows  unconsciously  during  the  plastic  period  of 
childhood.  If  protected  by  the  "cake  of  custom"  group  types 
retain  their  characteristics  as  persistently  as  masses  of  physi- 
cal matter  retain  moisture,  color,  or  odor  when  unpenetrated 
by  light  and  air.  Scatter  a  thousand  individuals  of  a  certain 
type  among  a  thousand  villages  and  they  will  soon  resemble  their 
neighbors.  Mass  them  in  a  single  village  and  they  remain  largely 
unmodified  in  the  essentials  of  personal  and  social  character. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  static  groups  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  nascent  social  bodies  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand  or  Australia  the  situation  is  changed 
because  the  conditions  of  social  accretion  are  diflferent.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  original  settlers  formed  a  fixed  kernel 
which  has  pretty  definitely  shaped  the  later  standards  of  social 
action  through  language,  traditions,  and  social  ideals.  What- 
ever accretions  of  population  have  since  come  in  have  not 
come  as  large  bodies  with  fixed  characters  but  have  filtered  in 
as  individuals  or  small  bodies  which,  percolating  through  the 
original  mass,  have  been  swallowed  up  by  it.  Lacking  the  mo- 
mentum of  organic  groups  they  have  usually  conformed  easily 
to  established  standards.  If  immigrants  into  the  United  States 
have,  to  use  a  current  phrase,  been  easily  "absorbed,"  it  has 
not  been  because  there  has  existed  here  a  physical  stock  with 
superior  fusing  power,  but  because  the  immigrant  has  found  a 
set  of  social  forms  and  ideals  to  which  he  has  usually  been  glad 
to  conform  but  which  in  his  isolation  he  could  hardly  have  re- 
sisted if  he  would. 

One  need  only  instance  the  Jew  to  prove  this  point. 
Every  device  known  to  human  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
in  continental  Europe  to  compel  him  to  conform  to  dominant 
standards  and  he  has  only  become  more  obstinately  a  Jew. 
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In  America,  with  full  liberty  to  retain  cherished  interests,  so  far 
as  legal  and  administrative  measures  were  concerned,  Jewish 
separateness  has  immediately  and  rapidly  disintegrated.  Judaism 
has  been  dealt  with  in  Europe  as  a  racial  fact,  which  it 
is  not,  while  in  America  it  has  been  treated  as  a  civilization, 
which  it  is.  So  eager  are  the  Jews  to  become  Americanized 
that  many  of  their  people  labor  persistently  from  the  start  to 
eflFace  all  traces  of  their  alien  descent. 

This  is  of  course  particularly  true  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Children  are  morbidly  sensitive  to  that  ridicule  to  which 
variation  from  the  ruling  fashion  subjects  them.  To  speak  a 
strange  tongue,  to  wear  strange  garb,  is  to  expose  oneself  to 
contumely  among  one's  mates.  Children  of  a  dominant  type 
also  retain  something  of  primitive  man's  aversion  to  the  unfa- 
miliar, and  they  are  as  merciless  as  primitive  man  or  as  ani- 
mals in  buffeting  an  oddity.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  children 
of  recent  immigrants  refusing  to  speak  the  language  of  their 
parents  even  in  the  home.  The  fact  that  migration  to  a  new 
land  has  occurred  suggests  the  inferiority  of  the  old  speech, 
customs,  and  values.  To  speak  English  and  to  wear  American 
clothes  is  taken  as  a  mark  of  belonging  to  the  superior  culture, 
since  these  things  pertain  to  the  ruling  class.  "When  a  people 
dominates  others  through  its  brilliancy,"  says  Tarde,  "others, 
who  heretofore  had  imitated  none  but  their  forefathers,  imi- 
tate it."^  On  the  woman's  side  of  life,  also,  conformity  to 
type  is  promoted  by  the  desire  to  get  into  "society"  where  the 
standards  are  likely  to  be  even  more  rigorous  than  those  of 
the  general  community.  The  process  of  accommodation  in  this 
case  is  almost  invariably  unilateral  rather  than  reciprocal,  for 
the  purpose  is  to  cover  up  or  erase  all  traits  not  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  type. 

This  strong  pull  toward  conformity,  however,  is  not  wholly 
due  to  ambition  for  economic  or  social  advancement.  It  is  in 
most  cases  the  mark  of  real  psychic  assimilation  to  a  type  de- 
liberately chosen  and  ardently  admired.  In  the  later  years  of 
life  there  may  come  a  mild  revival  of  affection  for  the  ances- 

"^  Tarde,  Laws  of  Imitaiion,  368. 
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tral  type  but  this  is  little  likely  to  become  a  ruling  motive. 
Ratzenhofer's  prediction  that  there  may  come  in  America  a  re- 
vival of  national  groups  when  population  shall  have  become 
more  dense  and  the  struggle  for  existence  more  keen  will  arouse 
little  fear  in  those  intimately  acquainted  with  American  social 
forces.  Such  a  contingency  might  arise  if  American  nationality 
were  based  wholly  or  chiefly  on  ethnic  instead  of  cultural  and 
social  interests.  It  is  conceivable  that  particular  racial  bodies 
may  retain  a  shadowy  existence,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  ac- 
quire anything  but  a  conventional  form,  nor  is  their  active  influ- 
ence likely  to  extend  beyond  the  first  or  second  generation. 

Because  denationalization  has  been  voluntary  and  because 
assimilation  has  been  welcomed  with  a  zeal  born  of  eager  desire 
for  assimilation,  there  has  hitherto  been  little  need  for  govern- 
mental action  in  any  of  the  newer  countries  looking  to  its  regu- 
lation. This  state  of  aflfairs  will  continue  only  so  long  as 
and  to  the  extent  that  native  standards  continue  to  dominate 
the  population.  Any  pronounced  attempt  at  coercive  assimila- 
tion would  probably  result,  as  it  has  resulted  abroad,  in  arousing 
that  sort  of  reaction  which  exalts  the  principle  of  the  oppressed 
nationality  into  a  sacred  cause.  Opposition  is  the  only  agency 
that  can  drive  national  sentiment  into  the  very  core  of  a  people's 
heart,  for,  like  religious  enthusiasm,  patriotism  flourishes  on 
persecution.  Almost  the  only  attempt  of  this  nature  in  the 
United  States,  that  of  the  school  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
in  1889,  showed  clearly  the  unwisdom  of  coercion  in  a  demo- 
cratic community.^®  The  use  of  coercive  methods  would  destroy 
much  of  the  spontaneous  loyalty  which  now  takes  possession 
of  the  immigrant  after  a  short  residence  in  America.^® 

This  does  not  imply  that  society  may  safely  assume  a  pas- 
sive attitude  toward  assimilation.  It  is  true  that  conditions  in 
the  United  States  have  hitherto  been  such  that  little  specific 
action  was  needed,  for  abundant  land  and  a  sparse  population 

""See  an  article  by  Mapel  in  the  Educational  Review,  I,  52;  also  Vilas  in  the  Forum, 
Xn.  108. 

**  The  enthusiasm  for  American  ways  shown  by  immigrants  who  have  returned  to  Europe 
to  reside  after  some  years  in  America  and  their  influence  on  their  home  communities  has  been 
graphically  pictured  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Steiner  in  his  recent  book,  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant. 
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have  made  possible  the  process  of  percolation  without  special 
guidance.  But  with  the  coming  of  greater  bodies  of  immigrants 
of  markedly  alien  types  and  particularly  with  the  growing  ag- 
gregation of  population  in  urban  centers,  the  massing  of  unas- 
similated  groups  is  not  only  possible  but  is  already  beginning. 
Thus  in  1900  the  proportion  of  foreign  population  in  certain 
cities  was  most  striking: 
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The  situation  is  not  so  serious  in  these  cities  as  it  is  where 
unassimilated  populations  meet  in  the  districts  of  central  Europe, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  alien  elements  are 
of  many  stocks  instead  of  two.  But,  while  no  one  racial  group 
predominates,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  within  single  groups 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  a  separate,  self-sufficient 
life  little  affected  by  American  social  influences  except  as  these 
are  brought  to  bear  on  children  in  the  schools. 

Furthermore,  while  in  1880  forty-one  per  cent  of  all  im- 
migrants came  from  English-speaking  countries,  in  1909  only 
ten  per  cent  came  from  such  countries.  The  mere  numbers, 
however,  are  not  necessarily  significant.  Between  1880  and 
1909,  17,142,280  immigrants  arrived,  but  the  proportion  of 
foreign-bom  in  the  whole  country  did  not  perceptibly  increase 
between  1880  and  1900.^^  The  significant  fact  is  that  the  newer 
immigrants,  who  are  more  remote  from  the  American  type  than 
the  Germans,  Irish,  and  Scandinavians  of  the  earlier  period,  are 
not  so  diffused  that  spontaneous  assimilation  will  readily  occur. 

*•  1880,  13.3  per  cent;  1890,  14.7  per  cent;   1900,  23.6  per  cent. 
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In  1908,  sixty-six  per  cent  of  those  entering  were  destined  for 
the  five  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  Jersey,  the  great  majority,  of  course,  to  find  a 
home  in  the  "foreign  colonies"  of  the  larger  cities.  Govern- 
mental action  is  not  called  for  to  enforce  assimilation  or  to 
dictate  its  methods,  but  rather  to  insure  a  proper  environment 
for  it,  by  preventing  massing  and  by  so  adjusting  distribution 
that  assimilation  will  take  care  of  itself. 

In  the  world-contacts  of  independent  racial  groups  the 
process  of  accommodation  differs  from  that  where  two  racial 
masses  are  struggling  for  the  mastery  within  the  same  area  and 
where  the  end  sought  is  immediate  absorption.  Easy  and  rapid 
communication,  along  with  the  spread  of  education,  is  making 
over  the  peoples  of  the  earth  into  a  world-commimity.  The 
adjustment  among  them  is  still  far  from  complete,  nor  is  co- 
operation sympathetic  or  harmonious.  The  volatile  urban  com- 
munity, with  its  quick  response  to  numerous  and  simultaneous 
stimuli,  is  coming  to  set  the  tone  for  all  modem  societies. 
Among  groups  as  among  individuals  the  subjective  type  of  mind 
is  becoming  the  characteristic  one.  Lamprecht  designates  the 
recent  period  as  the  age  of  nervosity.  As  the  great  races  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  one  another  they  have  developed 
a  certain  degree  of  self-satisfaction  and  a  corresponding  touchi- 
ness. Doubtless  the  asperities  of  mere  race  animosity  are  already 
softening  and  are  destined  to  still  further  soften,  and  if  so  it 
must  be  through  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  individuals 
are  accommodated  to  each  other,  by  common  contact  through 
a  long  period  with  a  given  set  of  cultural  institutions.  For 
if  any  one  fact  in  recent  world-history  is  clear  it  is  that  the 
institutions  of  civilization  are  being  standardized.  Tarde  has 
said  that  civilization  has  gone  around  the  world  and  come 
back  again,  so  that  its  chief  phases  are  no  longer  local  but 
planetary.  For  individuals  this  may  result  in  a  sharper  dif- 
ferentiation, but  for  societies  the  consequence  will  be  gradual 
integration. 

How  far  this  process  may  lead  no  man  can  foresee.  Ward 
believes  that  pacific  assimilation,  now  that  war  is  ceasing,  will 
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ultimately  bring  about  a  blending  of  the  separate  races  into  a 
single  generalized  type  or  world-race.®^  Assimilation  of  races, 
however,  implies  some  elements  not  involved  in  the  assimilation 
of  cultures.  The  one  denotes  primary  association,  the  other 
secondary.  And  since  in  primary  association  physical  elements 
furnish  the  chief  basis  of  attraction,  these  are  likely  to  retain 
their  old  dominance  long  after  a  fair  degree  of  cultural  imity 
has  been  attained.  The  consciousness  of  physical  kind,  for  one 
thing,  is  more  elementary  and  primitive  than  cultural  affinity, 
and  its  movements  are  slow  for  the  same  reason  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  natural  selection  are  slow. 

While,  therefore,  this  century  seems  destined  to  be  a  period 
of  internationalism  and  of  a  limited  degree  of  cultural  cosmo- 
politanism, just  as  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  age  of  nation- 
alism, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  races  will  be  merged 
in  a  universal  melting-pot.**  Both  the  ethnic  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences between  certain  human  groups  are  so  great  that 
general  amalgamation  is  for  the  present  out  of  the  question. 
'  Ward  himself  admits  that  "the  only  kind  of  social  assimilation 
that  is  increasingly  fertile  is  that  between  races  that  occupy 
substantially  the  same  social  position.  The  case  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  sexual  reproduction.  For  successful  crossing  the  in- 
dividuals must  belong  to  the  same  species  and  not  be  too  dif- 
ferent."»« 

Ward  says  further: 

"There  are  some  races  whose  culture  differs  so  widely  from 
that  of  others  that  they  seem  to  form  an  exception  to  this  law 
[of  amalgamation].  They  are  theoretically  but  not  practically 
assimilable."®* 

"  Pure  Sociology,  215  ff.;  Applied  Sociology,  108;  Amencan  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vm,  733. 

"  The  forces  antagonizing  the  assimilating  process  are  enumerated  by  Sarah  E.  Simon  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  VI,  822. 

**  Pure  Sociology,  215. 

**  Dealey  and  Ward,  Textbook  of  Sociology,  2x3.  Bryce  points  out  the  physical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  general  amalgamation:  "The  mixture  of  whites  and  negroes,  or  of  whites  and 
ffindus,  or  of  American  aborigines  and  negroes,  seldom  shows  good  results.  The  hybrid  stocks, 
if  not  inferior  in  physical  strength  to  either  of  those  whence  they  spring,  are  apparently  less 
persistent,  and  might,  so  at  least  some  observers  hold,  die  out  if  they  did  not  many  back  into 
one  or  other  of  the  parent  races." — Relations  of  the  Advanced  and  the  Backward  Races  of  Man* 
kind,  24,  25. 
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One  phase  of  extra-racial  and  extra-national  assimilation  is 
beyond  controversy.  Racial  and  geographical  solidarity  is  al- 
ready to  a  limited  extent  giving  place  to  interracial  and 
international  class  solidarity.  Tolstoy  says  that  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  great  modem  states  are  destitute  of  patriotism, 
that  they  have  become  indifferent  to  the  state  as  such.  Social 
classes  will  increasingly  consolidate  as  the  consciousness  of 
common  class  interests  grows  more  general.  The  socialist  ideal 
of  an  international  class-conscious  industrial  group  is  typical 
of  what  other  classes  may  ultimately  attain.  The  higher  aristoc- 
racies of  all  countries  already  have  this  class-sense  well  developed, 
as  royalty  long  has  had. 

A  simimary  of  the  processes  of  contact  and  assimilation, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  racial  elements,  yields  certain  principles 
which  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  established  laws: 
(i)  the  law  of  isolation  and  hostility;  (2)  the  law  of  inequality 
and  stratification;  (3)  the  law  of  superior  attraction;  (4)  the 
law  of  attrition  and  accommodation;  (5)  the  law  of  massing 
and  numbers;  (6)  the  law  of  diffusion  and  percolation;  (7)  the 
law  of  the  standardization  of  cultures;  (8)  the  law  of  the  in- 
creasing fluidity  of  culture;  (9)  the  law  of  persistence  and 
survival. 

The  rough  test  and  proof  of  race  assimilation  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  general  and  successful  intermarriage.**^  Wher- 
ever orderly  race-crossing  becomes  a  settled  practice  it  will  be 
found  that  the  types  are  so  near  to  each  other  in  both  physical 
and  cultural  character  that  no  serious  problems  arise  from  their 
blending.  The  offspring  will  no  longer  constitute  a  special  class 
of  half-breeds  or  mongrels,  and  there  will  be  no  clash  of  con- 
flicting types,  with  resulting  discredit  to  one  or  the  other. 
Variation  is  now  confined  within  limits  which  cause  no  rift  in 
the  social  structure.  On  the  physical  side  there  is  a  normal 
degree  of  vigor  and  permanency,  and  on  the  cultural  side  there 
is  an  orthodox  body  of  cultural  interests  equal  or  superior  to 
those  of  either  of  the  parent  elements. 

"  The  writer  has  discussed  some  of  the  soda!  aspects  of  race-crossiiig  in  a  paper  on  "Race 
and  Marriacie"  in  the  American  Jownal  of  Sociology  for  January,  1910. 
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At  the  World's  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  was 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  I  ventured  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  loose  way  in  which  the  word  "force"  is  employed  by  sociolo- 
gists, saying  among  other  things  that  sociologists  have  no  more 
occasion  to  refer  to  any  "social  force"  than  the  biologists  have 
to  speak  of  a  "vital  force." 

There  is  a  concept  of  force  in  general,  to  which  I  raise 
no  objection,  and  there  is  a  concept  of  social  forces  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  the  object  of  my  criticism.  The  former  is 
the  general  metaphysical  concept  of  power.  In  this  sense  ac- 
cording to  prevalent  modem  philosophy  there  is  but  One  Force 
which  underlies  and  continuously  causes  all  things  that  do  ap- 
pear, and  is  operative  in  the  swinging  of  the  spheres,  in  the 
bubbling  of  gases,  and  in  the  chemistry  of  growth  in  every  grass 
blade.  According  to  the  theory  of  evolution  the  operation  of 
The  Force  appeared  first  in  the  simplest  phenomena,  not  how- 
ever absolutely  without  differences  among  themselves.  These 
simple  phenomena  became  the  conditions  of  other  phenomena 
which,  being  added  to  the  first,  made  a  more  complex  situation 
and  afforded  the  conditions  for  still  other  manifestations,  or 
as  we  say,  other  phenomena,  every  new  kind  of  phenomena 
being  added  to  those  which  had  preceded  to  form  the  conditions 
of  still  higher  manifestations  of  the  One  Power.  Scientific 
explanation  is  the  description  of  the  situation  out  of  which  a 
new  kind  of  phenomena  emerges  a  statement  of  those  con- 
ditions which  are  the  necessary  logical  antecedents  of  the  phe- 
nomena explained. 

Now  as  often  as  we  come  across  a  kind  of  phenomena 
the  conditioning  of  which  we  do  not  understand,  we  are  tempted 
to  say  it  is  caused  by  a  force.    It  is  indeed  caused  by  The  Force 
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as  all  phenomena  are,  if  we  accept  the  metaphysics  just  out- 
lined; but  what  we  are  tempted  to  say  is  that  any  particular 
phenomena,  the  conditioning  of  which  we  cannot  unravel,  are 
caused  by  a  force.  And  if  there  are  many  kinds  of  phenomena 
which  we  cannot  explain  we  suppose  a  large  number  of  forces, 
one  for  each  great  unsolved  problem  in  causation.  This  is 
the  second  meaning  of  the  word  "force,"  and  the  one  to  which 
I  object.  Every  time  that  we  solve  one  of  these  problems  we 
get  rid  of  a  supposed  force  and  replace  it  with  a  statement  of 
the  recognized  combination  of  conditions  under  which  the  One 
Force  operates  in  the  causation  of  the  phenomena  thus  explained. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  pass  from  what  Comte  called  the 
metaphysical  to  what  he  called  the  positive  stage  of  explanation. 
We  are  in  the  metaphysical  stage  as  long  as  we  imagine  a 
nimiber  of  forces,  about  which  we  know  nothing  save  that  each 
is  the  supposed  cause  of  a  kind  of  phenomena,  the  real  causa- 
tion of  which  we  do  not  understand.  We  are  in  the  scientific 
stage  when  we  have  replaced  these  "forces"  with  explanations 
stated  in  terms  of  antecedent  phenomena,  or  when  we  have  at 
least  gone  far  enough  to  become  convinced  that  such  explana- 
tion is  possible,  so  that  we  give  up  talking  about  the  supposed 
force  which  we  had  used  as  a  false  denial  of  our  ignorance 
and  offered  as  a  stone  to  the  hunger  of  the  mind.  Thus  biology 
completes  the  passage  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  scientific 
stage  when  it  ceases  to  talk  about  a  vital  force  and  becomes 
convinced  that  the  phenomena  of  life  are  really  explicable  in 
terms  of  kinds  of  phenomena  already  studied  by  antecedent 
sciences,  particularly  physics  and  chemistry.  Thus  also  so- 
ciology will  pass  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  scientific  stage 
when  it  ceases  to  talk  about  social  forces  and  becomes  con- 
vinced that  social  phenomena  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
logically  antecedent  phenomena. 

I  have  referred  to  biology  because  biology  is  the  most  recent 
science  to  pass  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  scientific  stage;* 

*  While  sociology  has  only  begun  to  free  itself  from  the  doctrine  of  "forces,"  biology  has 
gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of  actual  scientific  explanation  that  only  a  remnant  of  reactionaries, 
with  hardly  any  representatives  among  American  biologists  of  standing,  continue  to  make  use 
of  the  concept  of  "vital  force."    The  leader  of  the  reactionaries— or  as  an  American  biologist 
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this  is  because  its  causal  problems  are  in  general  more  complex 
and  harder  to  solve  than  those  of  the  sciences  which  were 
earlier  able  to  attain  their  intellectual  majority,  and  because 
it  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  development  of  those  antecedent 
sciences  which  explain  the  kinds  of  phenomena  which  biology 
must  use  as  terms  in  its  more  complex  explanations.  But  even 
physics  and  chemistry  had  to  make  a  similar  transition  from 
explanation  by  reference  to  supposed  "forces"  or  "principles" 
and  imaginary  "substances"  to  actual  scientific  analysis  and 
synthesis;  concerning  chemistry,  with  its  "phlogiston"  and 
"caloric,"  an  authority  in  that  science  writes:  "Until  com- 
paratively recent  times  the  principles  of  metaphysical  philosophy 
were  not  recognized  as  distinct  from  those  of  chemistry."  And 
sociology  has  not  yet  made  the  transition.  Notwithstanding 
that  Comte  who  first  pointed  out  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
transition  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  scientific  stage  is  called 
the  first  sociologist,  and  all  other  sociologists  are  familiar  with 
his  views  upon  this  point,  yet  not  all  sociologists  are  even  yet 
convinced  that  sociology  can  hope  to  pass  from  the  metaphysical 
to  the  scientific  stage  in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to  talk  of  social 
forces,  and  exchanging  that  futile  substitute  for  explanation 
for  an  actual  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  social 
phenomena  arise,  made  in  terms  of  logically  antecedent  phe- 
nomena. 

For  example,  in  the  last  Proceedings  of  the  American  So- 
ciological Society  (p.  195,  note)  Professor  Ward  asserts  that 
the  "social  forces  are  the  true  causes  of  all  social  phenomena," 
and  that  all  who  deny  this  form  of  expression  thereby  deny 

has  expressed  it,  the  arch-heretic — ^is  Hans  Driesch.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Driescfa, 
whOe  attempting  to  show  that  ^'entelechy"  (a  recondite  name  for  vital  force)  presides  over  the 
building  of  hereditary  traits  into  an  organism,  remarks  that  "of  the  organization,  chemistry, 
and  phjrsics  of  reproductive  cells  scarcely  anything  is  known  at  present"  {The  Science  amd 
PkUosopky  of  the  Organism,  236).  The  obvious  reply  is  that  if  we  knew  more  "  of  the  chemistry 
and  physics"  of  reproduction  he  might  not  feel  any  need  to  imagine  this  mysterious  addition 
to  the  explanation  which  that  knowledge  would  afford,  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge it  is  much  too  soon  to  give  up  the  quest  for  explanation  in  terms  of  the  observable  and 
remand  us  to  the  outgrown  doctrine  of  "vitalism."  I  notice  also  that  Driesch  welcomes,  as 
the  most  incontrovertible  confirmation  of  his  teaching  from  any  other  writer,  Noll's  doctrine 
of  "morphaesthesia,"  or  feeling  for  shape,  which  he  attributes  to  vegetation,  as  what  causes 
the  branches  of  a  tree  "to  resume  their  proper  angle  with  regard  to  their  orientation  on  the 
main  axis,  if  this  orientation  has  been  dbturbed"  {ibid.,  146  and  157). 
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that  sociology  can  be  a  true  science.  I  would  say  rather  that 
only  by  denying  this  can  they  successfully  assert  the  claim  of 
sociology  to  be  a  true  science.  In  that  connection  Professor 
Ward  referred  to  some  statements  of  mine,  one  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

It  seems  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  ^divergence  and  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  scope  of  sociology  has  been  due  to  a  reluctance  to  treat  the 

problems  of  human  life  and  activity  by  strictly   scientific   methods 

Sociology  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  metaphysical  concepts  that  may  be 
thought  to  underlie  social  phenomena.  Sociology  has  to  do  only  with 
phenomena  and  with  relations  among  phenomena 

In  order  to  secure  agreement  as  to  the  scope  of  a  science,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  agree  as  to  what  phenomena  the  science  is  to  describe  and 
explain,  but  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  agree  as  to  what  is  meant  by  explana- 
tion  It  is  only  by  explaining  how  things  are  caused  that  we  acquire 

ability  to  cause  an3rthing  desirable;  by  such  enlightenment  we  are  enabled 
to  discern  the  courses  of  action  that  lead  to  good  and  those  that  lead  to 
evil,  and  are  supplied  with  motives  to  pursue  the  one  and  shun  the  other. 

I  wish  to  protest  against  the  idea  that  we  can  explain  social  phenomena  by 
referring  them  to  various  "social  forces."  The  habit,  almost  universal 
among  sociologists,  of  referring  frequently  to  "social  forces"  I  believe  is  a 
bad  one  that  ought  to  be  broken.  The  temptation  to  use  it  lies  in  its 
metaphysical  quality  of  drugging  the  mind's  hunger  for  explanation  with  a 
false  satisfaction  by  yielding  the  complaisance  of  understanding  without  the 

labor  of  obstinate  analysis Explanation  of  the  phenomenon  x   (in 

the  case  of  sociology  oftenest  a  prevalent  mode  of  activity)  consists  in 
showing  the  phenomenon  x  in  its  relations  to  the  conditioning  phenomena 
a,  b,  c,  etc.,  in  the  presence  of  which  x  emerges,  by  the  increase  of  which  x 

increases,  and  by  the  diminution  of  which  x  diminishes Sociological 

explanation  can  relate  prevalent  modes  of  activity  to  the  conditions  by 
virtue  of  which  they  become  prevalent  at  one  place  and  time  and  not  at 
another,  with  the  increase  of  which,  in  passing  to  another  place  or  time, 
they  increase  in  prevalence,  and  with  the  diminution  of  which  they  diminish 
in  prevalence. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  predict  which  individual  will  become  a 
drunkard,  but  we  can  tell  that  with  variation  in  certain  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, diet,  domicile,  employment,  social  approvals,  and  beliefs,  the  prev- 
alence of  drunkenness  will  vary.  We  may  not  be  able  to  predict  which 
individuals  will  act  in  a  certain  way,  any  more  than  the  actuary  can  predict 
which  man  out  of  a  thousand  will  die  within  a  year,  though  he  does  know 
that  the  average  death  rate  for  a  year  will  fall  within  certain  limits;  or  any 
more  than  the  student  of  physiology  and  hygiene  can  predict  which  indi- 
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vidual  in  a  neighborhood  will  die  of  typhoid  fever,  although  he  does  know 
that  the  prevalence  of  t3rphoid  fever  in  that  neighborhood  is  due  to  certain 
conditions,  and  that  the  abatement  of  such  conditions  would  diminish  its 
prevalence  or  stamp  it  out  entirely.  The  importance  both  practical  and 
scientific  of  similar  knowledge  with  reference  to  social  phenomena  is  not 
to  be  disparaged. 

Does  not  an  adequate  basis  for  a  working  agreement  among  sociologists 
require  concurrence  as  to  these  two  points?  First,  the  phenomena  studied 
by  sociology  are  explicable;  that  is,  a  sociological  phenomenon — as  really 
as  any — is  conditioned  by  other  phenomena;  second,  to  enable  us  to  see  the 
sociological  phenomena  in  their  relations  to  the  conditioning  phenomena  is 
to  afford  the  explanation  sought,  etc^ 

The  dependence  upon  "social  forces"  for  the  explanation 
of  social  phenomena  is  carried  throughout  the  works  of  Professor 
Ward;  as  he  himself  puts  it,  this  doctrine  "underlies  his  entire 
philosophy."^     Indeed  in  his  view 

the  principal  characteristic  of  a  true  science  is  that  it  is  a  domain  of 
natural  phenomena  produced  by  a  special  class  of  forces.  The  forces  pro- 
ducing social  phenomena  are  the  social   forces,  and  taken  together  they 

constitute  the  dynamic  agent The  dynamic  agent  consists  wholly  in 

feeling.  ....  The    social    forces    are   wants    seeking    satisfaction    through 

efforts They  are  all  primarily  physical  or  physiological,  even  those 

classed  as  spiritual,  for  the  organism  is  the  only  source  from  which  they 

can  emanate All  the  social  forces  represent  the  innate  interests  of 

mankind,  and  whatever  interests  prompt  to  action The  fact  which  it 

is  important  to  note  just  at  this  point  is  that  feeling  constitutes  the  dynamic 
agent Now  feeling  is  a  true  cosmic  force.' 

Professor  Ward  agrees  with  all  that  was  said  above  about 
the  One  Force,  except  that  instead  of  saying  a  new  class  of 
phenomena  which  rises  as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  pre- 
vious phenomena  is  in  turn  added  to  its  predecessors  to  form 
with  them  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  appearance  of  yet 
higher  manifestations  of  the  One  Force,  he  would  say  that  the 
properties  or  behavior  of  a  new  class  of  phenomena  although 
only  a  new  "modality  of  the  one  universal  force"  may  not  only 
with  convenience  but  with  practical  correctness  be  treated  as  a 
new  force,*  and  that  the  new  and  "distinct"  forces  thus  coming 
into  operation  cause  the  phenomena  which  are  to  be  studied  by 

•  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XII,  652.  •  Pure  Sodology,  99,  256,  261. 

'Applied  Sociology,  43,  *Ibid,,  99. 
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the  distinct  sciences,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  distinct  science 
which  is  not  devoted  to  the  field  of  operation  of  a  "distinct 
force." 

Further,  he  says  that  above  the  "vibration"  of  ether  there  are 
four  of  these  distinct  forces,  "chemism,  bathmism,  zoism,  and 
psychism";'  these  are  the  demiurges  of  this  mythology.     But 
feeling  is  the  fundamental  form  of  psychism  and  the  only  one 
which  is  a  "true  force"  and  "the  feelings  had  a  much  earlier 
origin   than   the   intellect,"   belonging   "to   all   creatures   above 
the    protozoa    certainly,  and  perhaps  to  these  also,"'  so  that 
"during  a  prolonged  period  they  constituted  the  only  psychic 
manifestations,  and  do  so  still  throughout  practically  the  entire 
animal  world.  "^    Feeling,  we  are  thus  told,  is  the  force  which 
underlies  the  animal  consciousness  that  so  long  preceded  in- 
tellect,   which    underlies    all    psychology,    and    also    sociology. 
Where,  then,  is  that  "distinct"   force  which  is  to  underlie  a 
distinct  science  of  sociology,  defined  as  the  study  of  "hiunan 
achievement"?     If  there  are  but  five  cosmic   forces,  where 
does  he  obtain  a  distinct  force  to  underlie  each  of  all  the  sci- 
ences?    Especially  if  feeling  is  the  only  psychic  force,  where 
does  he  get  a  distinct  force  to  underlie  sociology  as  distin- 
guished from  psychology?    This  is  answered  by  sayjng*  that  as 
the  one  cosmic  force  manifests  itself  in  five  cosmic  forces,  so 
also  the  psychic  force  or  feeling  manifests  itself  in  various 
ways,  a  part  of  which  are  the  social  forces,  so  that  it  is  "prac- 
tically correct"  not  only  to  speak  of  a  "social  force"  but  of 
"a  plurality  of  social  forces."    The  "distinct"  force  upon  which 
the  science  of  sociology  is  based  is  a  portion  of  the  operation 
of  feelings,  and  this  "distinct"  force  is  itself  divisible  into  as 
many  distinct  "forces"  as  there  are  modes  of  human  feeling. 
This  is  the  justification  oflfered  for  the  claim  that  sociology  is 
a  study  of  the  sphere  of  operation  of  a  distinct  force,  and  for 
the  declaration  that  those  who  deny  that  sociology  studies  the 
operations  of  a  distinct  force  thereby  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
science  of  sociology !    No  one  is  likely  to  submit  to  being  "read 

■  Pmn  Socuioty,  94*  xoz .  *  Ibid,,  xox . 

*IM,,  Z07.  *Ibtd.,  99. 
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out  of  the  party"  of  sociologists  on  any  such  ground  as  that, 
but  one  is  more  likely  to  be  enough  of  an  "insurgent"  to  raise 
the  question  whether  any  foundation  for  a  valid  system  of 
sociology  can  be  afforded  by  a  body  of  teaching,  learned  as  it 
is  and  wise  in  many  other  respects,  which  is  gfrounded  upon  the 
dogma  that  sociology  can  be  a  science  if,  and  only  if,  its  ex- 
planations are  made  to  consist  in  ascribing  its  phenomena  to  so- 
called  "distinct  forces"  thus  conceived. 

Let  us  observe  more  precisely  what  this  is  which  we  are 
asked  to  regard  as  the  cause  of  social  phenomena,  reference 
to  which  is  said  to  constitute  adequate  scientific  explanation, 
in  order  that  it  may  appear  clearly  whether  it  is  well  to  call 
it  the  social  force,  or  even  force  at  all,  and  also  whether  the 
reference  of  social  phenomena  to  it  does  constitute  their  scien- 
tific explanation.  It  is  not  "inducement  or  purpose,"®  not 
any  specific  desire  or  aim,  it  does  not  involve  any  thought  of 
a  definable  good.  Such  motives — e.g.,  the  desire  to  be  gov- 
ernor, or  to  escape  the  penitentiary — are  social  products  rather 
than  social  forces.  The  definite  wants  which  move  society 
are,  in  fact,  among  the  most  characteristic  of  the  phenomena 
which  are  to  be  explained  by  sociology,  rather  than  to  be  taken 
as  data,  or  given  terms  from  which  explanation  may  set  out. 
Says  Professor  Ward,  the  "desire"  which  is  "social  force"  is 
"a  psychic  condition  resulting  primarily  from  restraint,  exerted 
by  the  impinging  environment,  to  motor  activity,  and  when 
strong  enough  it  overcomes  these  barriers  and  causes  activity. 
It  is  a  sensation,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation."^^ Thus  he  states  the  essence  of  his  "philosophy  of 
desire."  This  definition  of  the  so-called  "social  force"  includes 
reference  to  the  following  phenomena :  ( i )  action  caused  when 
(2)  a  restraining  environment  impinges  upon  (3)  motor  ac- 
tivity occasioning  (4)  a  "sensation"  or  "feeling,"  a  more  or 
less  unpleasant  accompanying  state  of  consciousness. 

It  is  this  fourth,  this  more  or  less  unpleasant  feeling  or 
sensation,  which  is  the  social  force,  and  to  deny  that  it  is  the 
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"distinct  force"  which  causes  all  social  phenomena  is  to  deny 
that  there  can  be  a  science  of  sociology! 

If  any  of  the  four  phenomena  referred  to  in  this  definition 
of  social  force  deserve  to  be  called  a  force  it  is  not  that  which 
he  defines  as  such,  but  that  which  he  calls  "motor  activity"  upon 
which  a  restraining  environment  impinges,  or  in  other  words 
the  functioning  psychophysical  organism.  In  a  passage  quoted 
above  Professor  Ward  recognizes  that  the  so-called  forces  "are 
all  primarily  physical  or  physiological,  for  the  organism  is  the 
only  source  from  which  they  can  emanate." 

In  the  mode  of  thought  which  I  am  proposing  nothing  is 
omitted  which  is  included  in  his  statement,  but  all  of  the  four 
elements  which  he  mentions  in  his  "philosophy  of  desire"  are 
included.  Only  I  maintain  that  instead  of  talking  of  feeling  as 
a  cosmic  force  and  the  social  cause,  we  ought  rather  to  say 
that  the  living  psychophysical  organism,  the  consummate  biologi- 
cal product,  is  the  last  complex  resultant  of  the  cosmic  process 
to  be  added  to  the  conditioning  phenomena  before  the  final  and 
most  complex  phenomena  of  all  can  emerge,  namely,  those 
studied  by  sociology;  that  the  psychophysical  organisms  of 
men  with  their  inherited  and  acquired  tendencies  to  react  upon 
stimuli  are  the  physiological  conditions  of  social  activities;  and 
that  the  "impinging  environment"  is  made  up  of  geographic 
conditions,  such  as  pinching  or  genial  climate,  hungry  desert 
or  bountiful  forest  and  plain,  motmtain  barriers  or  inviting 
harbors;  of  technic  conditions  such  as  roads,  tools,  and  houses, 
the  products  of  the  past  invention  and  labor  of  mankind;  and 
of  the  present  social  activities  which  lap  us  round  and  appeal 
to  our  imitativeness.  And  it  is  only  by  identifying  all  these 
divers  kinds  of  conditioning  phenomena  and  observing  how  they 
form  into  effective  causal  combinations  that  we  can  scientifically 
explain  the  emergence  of  the  corresponding  varieties  of  social 
activity,  and  not  by  attributing  them  to  an  imcomfortable  dis- 
quietude which  is  felt  when  the  impinging  environment  re- 
strains our  organic  tendencies  to  activity,  said  discomfort  being 
designated  a  "cosmic  force"  and  the  "distinct  cause"  of  all 
social  phenomena.     The  general  forms  of  causation  which  ex- 
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plain  the  differences  between  the  practices  of  Romans,  Turks, 
and  Frenchmen,  which  separate  contrasting  civilizations,  or  con- 
trasting centuries,  or  contrasting  social  classes,  cannot  truthfully 
be  stated  in  terms  of  differences  of  feeling,  feeling  being  so 
defined  as  to  omit  all  ideas  of  objects  desired  or  purposes 
regarded.  Feeling,  in  that  sense,  need  be  included  in  the  ex- 
planation only  as  we  regard  the  universal  organic  tendencies 
of  human  nature  or  the  differing  organic  tendencies  of  sepa- 
rate races  and  temperaments  or  of  the  children  of  the  well- 
housed  and  the  well-fed  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  children 
of  the  devitalized  and  debauched  as  among  the  conditions  (not 
forces)  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  explanation.  Putting 
on  the  one  hand  that  so-called  explanation  which  consists 
merely  in  attributing  social  activities  to  feelings,  as  above  de- 
fined by  Professor  Ward  and  by  him  designated  social  forces, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  explanation  which  is  sought  by 
unraveling  the  complex  conditioning  out  of  which  social  activi- 
ties arise,  and  to  the  modifications  in  which  the  modifications 
in  such  activities  correspond,  we  have  before  us  two  extremely 
contrasted  views  of  the  proper  task  of  sociology. 

The  mischief  of  the  error  under  consideration  does  not  con- 
sist in  calling  The  Force  by  one  name  as  it  produces  one  class, 
of  phenomena  and  by  another  name  as  it  produces  another  class 
of  phenomena,  but  it  consists  in  thinking  that  in  ascribing  a 
given  class  of  phenomena  either  to  the  One  Force  or  to  a  "dis- 
tinct" force  we  have  accomplished  anything  of  scientific  im- 
portance. Scientific  explanation  does  not  consist  in  referring 
phenomena  back  to  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  but  in  revealing 
the  causal  or  conditioning  relationships  between  phenomena. 
To  insist  that  there  can  be  no  distinct  science  save  as  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  sphere  of  operation  of  a  "distinct  force,"  and 
to  construct  a  "pure  science"  which  consists  in  discussing  how 
we  should  conceive  the  operation  of  the  "forces"  involved  is 
merely  a  substitute  for  science,  and  real  science  is  not  achieved 
until  the  conditioning  of  the  given  phenomena  by  antecedent 
and  accompanying  phenomena  is  set  forth.  To  pursue  concepts 
of  "forces"  to  correspond  to  the  phenomena  observed  and  satisfy 
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the  mind  instead  of  their  explanation  is  to  delay  and  postpone 
the  pursuit  of  actual  scientific  explanation. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causation  or  conditioning  of  phenomena 
by  each  other  enables  us  to  secure  practical  modification  in 
results  by  properly  disposing  the  conditions,  but  explanation 
of  the  metaphysical  sort  proposed  by  Professor  Ward  is  capable 
of  no  such  practical  application.  Upon  the  title-page  of  his 
Applied  Sociology  Professor  Ward  has  placed  this  quotation: 
"L'application  est  la  pierre  de  touche  de  toute  doctrine."  It 
is  significant  that  in  this  volume  of  "applied  sociology"  he 
makes  no  practical  use  of  his  "pure  science"  of  social  forces, 
though  he  reiterates  that  doctrine.  His  practical  suggestions 
relate  entirely  to  the  modifying  of  activities  by  means  of  modi- 
fying the  conditioning  environment,  especially  in  such  a  way 
as  to  diffuse  knowledge,  the  diffusion  of  which  he  declares  to 
be  the  only  live  problem  for  applied  sociology. 

To  note  a  few  minor  inconsistencies  not  essential  to  the 
main  argument :  he  says  that  feeling  is  the  essence  of  the  high- 
est of  the  five  cosmic  forces,  psychism,  yet  realizes  that  psychic 
phenomena  begin  with  sensation,  which  is  the  incipient  stage  of 
intellection  quite  as  much  as  of  feeling."  He  might  have  said 
that  psychism  is  the  force  imderlying  both  intellection  and 
feeling.     He  does  say  it  is  feeling. 

Further,  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  in  the  remote 
evolutionary  genesis  gave  rise  to  the  first  social  phenomena,  as 
what  in  every  stage  of  history,  and  every  day  of  the  present, 
causes  the  rise,  continuance,  and  change  of  social  phenomena. 
He  answers,  it  is  the  social  force  or  feeling,  and  says  that  feel- 
ing is  the  cause  of  prevalent  ideas  or  beliefs,  but  that  ''belief 
does  not  cause  desire."^ ^  Yet  he  also  says,  only  a  page  away, 
"ideas  give  rise  to  feelings,  or  prompt,  or  cause,  or  occasion 
emotions,""  and  his  one  practical  counsel  is  to  diffuse  ideas, 
declaring  that  if  scientific  ideas  are  sufficiently  diffused  they  will 
save  the  world.  ^*  The  truth  is  that  ideas  condition  feelings 
and  feelings  condition  ideas,  each  playing  its  part  in  the  mutual 
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conditioning  of  phenomena  by  each  other,  which  is  the  scien- 
tific conception  of  causation,  but  neither  is  a  creative  force, 
which  is  the  erroneous,  anachronistic,  and  metaphysical  con- 
ception of  causation. 

Any  attempt  to  say  which,  feeling  or  thought,  plays  the 
more  dominant  role  in  the  continuous  process  of  social  causa- 
tion is  useless,  but  if  such  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  then  it  is 
at  least  equally  justifiable  to  reverse  his  statement  and  give 
the  dominant  place  to  thought.  Indeed,  as  just  pointed  out, 
he  seems  forced  to  that  reversal,  when  he  turns  from  "pure" 
theory  to  application  in  real  life.  And  in  fact  without  intellec- 
tion the  feelings  which  are  called  social  forces  or  causes  cannot 
exist,  so  that  it  would  be  nearer  to  a  truth  to  say  that  intellec- 
tion is  the  antecedent  cause,  the  sine  qua  non  of  feeling,  and 
that  feeling  modifies  thought  only  by  secondary  reaction,  in  so 
far  as  intellection  winces  and  tends  to  turn  aside  or  stop  when 
the  resulting  feelings  are  painful,  and  to  proceed  when  they  are 
pleasurable.  According  to  what  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  plausible 
psychological  hypothesis,  intellection  is  the  inrush  of  the  ob- 
jective world  impinging  upon  the  organism,  and  feeling  and 
action  are  the  resultant  outgo. 

Again,  Professor  Ward  might  have  devoted  a  paragraph 
to  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  "social  forces,"  or  "feeling  as  the 
dynamic  agent,"  with  the  curious  declaration  which  he  reiter- 
ates in  other  connections,^'  that  "matter  alone  is  dynamic." 
The  truth  is  that  material  things  play  a  mighty  part  in  the  con- 
ditioning of  social  phenomena,  that  no  force  affords  their  causal 
explanation,  but  the  totality  of  related  facts,  material,  i.e., 
geographic  and  technic,  as  well  as  physiologic  and  psychic. 

Once  more:  one  root  of  confusion  in  thought  seems  to  be 
the  failure,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  any  one  writer,  to  dis- 
tinguish, consistently,  between  feeling  or  feelings  or  desires, 
as  psychic  realities,  that  is,  as  existing  in  consciousness,  and  con- 
ditioning and  conditioned  by  other  psychic  realities,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  physiological  capacity  for  or 
tendency  toward  the  various  feelings;  but  even  the  latter  is  not 
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a  force,  but  like  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole,  or  even  the 
hand  or  the  stomach,  is  a  condition  of  the  social  activities. 

In  discussing  the  doctrine  of  social  forces,  and  contrasting 
it  with  what  seems  to  me  the  scientific  conception  of  sociological 
explanation,  I  have  taken  my  text  from  Professor  Ward,  partly 
because  his  pronunciamento  against  all  who  dissent  from  this 
dogma  invited  a  reply,  and  partly  because  his  writings,  saturated 
as  they  are  with  a  view  which  to  me  seems  so  erroneous  and 
so  obstructive  to  scientific  progress,  have  attained  so  great  an 
influence;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  indefinitely 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  so  many  other  sociologists  entertain 
the  same  view,  that  indeed  extremely  few  have  wholly  escaped 
out  of  the  blind  alley  of  semi-metaphysical  quasi-explanation 
by  means  of  reference  to  supposed  forces,  into  the  high  road  of 
scientific  explanation  by  reference  of  problem  phenomena  to 
conditioning  phenomena. 

To  summarize:  The  most  obvious,  not  to  say  superficial, 
way  of  accounting  for  human  actions  is  to  refer  them  to 
"motives."  In  this  way  "feelings"  or  "interests"  are  regarded 
by  a  large  class  of  writers  as  "the  social  forces"  or  "causes." 
According  to  the  view  which  I  present  this  is  an  error.  The 
feelings,  as  conscious  experiences,  are  not  causes  antecedent 
and  external  to  the  social  activities,  any  more  than  digestion 
is  an  external  cause  of  physical  life,  but  are  integral  parts  in 
the  human  activities  which  are  to  be  explained;  while  the 
organic  capacities  for  feeling,  together  with  the  capacities  for 
intellection,  are  both  included  in  one  out  of  the  four  kinds  of 
causal  conditions  of  social  activity,  namely,  the  organic,  geo- 
graphic, technic,  and  social.  To  account  for  social  activity  by 
reference  to  man's  organic  capacities  alone,  and  only  one  por- 
tion of  the  organic  capacities  at  that,  or  to  account  for  such 
activity  as  caused  by  one  element  in  the  activity  itself,  is  un- 
scientific. The  organic  capacities  or  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  besides  being  the  most  obvious  conditions  of  social 
activity,  are  perhaps,  in  spite  of  individual  and  racial  varia- 
tions, less  variable  than  the  geographic  conditions,  still  less  so 
than  the  technic,  and  yet  less  so  than  the  causal  relationships 
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between  social  activities  themselves.^®  Must  we  add  that  being 
less  variable  they  are  to  the  same  extent  less  important  in  ex- 
plaining the  variations  or  specific  concrete  manifestations  of 
social  activity,  and  especially  that  by  being  not  only  less  vari- 
able by  nature  but  less  modifiable  by  human  effort  they  are  less 
important  objects  of  study  with  reference  to  the  possible  appli- 
cations of  sociological  knowledge?  At  any  rate  we  must  say 
that  reference  of  social  activities  to  the  "social  force"  does  not 
constitute  a  proper  idea  of  sociological  explanation  and  that 
sociology  abandoning  quasi-explanation  by  reference  to  so- 
called  forces  must  adopt  the  method  of  other  sciences  and  ac- 
count for  its  realities  in  terms  of  conditioning  phenomena  and 
relations  between  phenomena.  If  its  explanations  should  be- 
come complete  enough  to  justify  prophecy,  its  forecast  would 
be  framed  like  this:  given  a  population  whose  psychophysical 
organisms  have  such  and  such  recognized  tendencies,  set  in  the 
midst  of  such  and  such  a  material  environment,  supplied  in 
part  by  nature  and  in  part  by  the  labor  of  man,  and  in  such  and 
such  a  social  environment,  consisting  of  the  already  prevalent 
activities,  then  such  and  such  further  activities  will  on  the  whole 
thereafter  prevail,  and  if  given  modifications  are  now  intro- 
duced into  their  physical  or  social  environment  such  and  such 
changes  in  the  prevalent  activities  will  ensue. 

No  amount  of  reference  of  social  activities  to  feelings  can 
constitute  a  scientific  explanation  of  them,  or  open  the  way  to 
the  desired  practical  applications.  "L'application  est  la  pierre 
de  touche  de  toute  doctrine."  Rather,  in  given  physical  and 
social  environment,  men  of  given  organic  predispositions  will 
in  general  and  on  the  whole  respond  with  certain  feelings, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  activity  to  be  explained  by  science  and 
to  be  induced  or  repressed  by  social  practice,  and  not  the  causes 
antecedent  to  social  activity. 

**  That  which  we  call  aodal  p^chology  is  mostly  a  study  of  this  conditioning  of  social 
activities  by  each  other. 
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DISCUSSION 
Jerome  Dowd 

Complete  social  assimilation  cannot  take  place  without  racial  amalgama- 
tion. Races  that  do  not  intermarry  do  not  mingle  freely  socially,  and  without 
the  stimulus  of  free  social  life  complete  assimilation  or  socialization  is 
impossible. 

One  race  acquires  the  thoughts,  emotions,  and  habits  of  another  by  imi- 
tation, of  which  I  distinguish  two  kinds.  The  first  is  personal,  Le.,  one 
individual  assimilates  the  emotions,  thoughts,  and  habits  of  another  by 
more  or  less  long  contact  and  association.  This  kind  is  the  more  important 
We  all  know  from  experience  that  we  do  not  imitate  the  emotions,  thoughts, 
and  habits  of  another  particular  individual  as  a  result  of  casual  meeting. 
We  may  meet  momentarily  with  an  individual  of  very  elevated  character 
or  very  base  character  and  be  influenced  scarcely  at  all,  whereas  we  know 
that  an  extended  association  with  such  person  will  have  a  profound  molding 
influence  upon  us  in  spite  of  all  of  our  efforts  to  resist. 

The  second  process  or  kind  of  imitation  is  social,  i.e.,  we  imitate  the 
emotions,  thoughts,  and  habits  of  the  multitude.  The  impressions  communi- 
cated are  all  momentary,  but  they  come  with  the  combined  suggestibility  of 
80  many  individuals  that  they  are  difficult  to  resist  I  would  not  deny  the 
thesis  of  Tarde  that  all  imitations  are  primarily  those  of  a  single  individual 
copying  after  another,  but  in  what  I  call  social  imitation  the  thing  momen- 
tarily suggested  for  imitation  by  one  individual  is  followed  immediately 
by  the  same  suggestion  from  a  multitude,  so  that  the  force  of  the  suggestion 
is  social  rather  than  personal.  The  most  striking  fact  about  social  imitation 
is  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  its  movement  The  response  to  suggestion  is 
prompt  and  takes  place  spontaneously. 

Now,  this  distinction  between  personal  and  social  imitation  has  a  vital 
bearing  upon  the  possibility  of  racial  assimilation.  For  example,  in  our  own 
country  an  ostracized  race  or  one  which  does  not  intermarry  with  the  native 
is  cut  off  from  our  social  life  and  must  find  its  intimacies  within  its  own 
group.  Thus  it  is  excluded  from  any  close  and  prolonged  contact  with  indi- 
vidual natives.  Personal  imitation  is  therefore  so  restricted  that  the  avenues 
to  higher  culture  are  obstructed  or  closed.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  the  acquisition  of  higher  culture  of  any  individual  comes 
through  personal  imitation.  The  finer  emotions,  ideas,  and  habits  are  not 
often  found  in  the  street  nor  in  concerted  movements  of  the  masses— but 
are  hid  away  in  the  domestic  circle  or  otherwise  not  apprehended  except 
through  intimate  personal  association.  If  they  are  sometimes  revealed  in 
the  action  of  the  crowd  their  influence  is  apt  to  be  lost  for  lack  of  a  personal 
example  to  reinforce  them. 
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The  elevation  of  one  individual  to  a  higher  moral  plane  depends  upon 
the  assimilation  through  long  personal  association  of  the  finer  emotions,  ideas, 
and  conduct  of  another.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ostracized  race  or  one  which 
does  not  intermarry  with  the  native  often  is  extraordinarily  susceptible  to 
social  imitation.  In  matters  of  fashion,  food,  industrial  technique,  and  in 
ideas  and  habits  which  intrude  themselves  upon  the  public,  the  power  of 
suggestion  is  great  and  the  imitation  rapid  and  complete.  But  unfortunately 
social  imitation  alone  does  not  enhance  personality,  but  on  the  contrary, 
unless  restrained  by  personal  imitation,  either  results  in  the  degeneration  of 
the  ostracized  race  or  leaves  it  on  the  same  moral  level.  To  dress  and  eat 
in  the  fashion,  to  catch  on  to  native  industrial  methods  and  technique,  to 
patronize  American  public  amusements,  and  to  acquire  something  of  the 
current  knowledge  of  the  time  does  not  carry  a  race  very  far  in  the  direction 
of  assimilation. 

The  American  Negro  under  slavery,  especially  the  domestic  slaves,  de- 
veloped in  some  respects  a  very  high  degree  of  morals.  They  had  opportunity 
to  be  molded  by  emotions,  ideas,  and  habits  of  their  masters  and  mistresses 
because  of  the  close  and  prolonged  association  with  them.  As  a  result,  the 
superiority  of  the  ante-bellum  Negro  to  the  Negro  of  today  in  a  moral 
sense  and  rectitude  has  become  proverbial. 

A  fact  of  very  great  importance  is  that  wherever  personal  imitations  are 
excluded  by  failure  of  one  race  to  mingle  freely  with  another,  the  excluded 
race  is  all  the  more  susceptible  to  social  imitation.  It  takes  on  an  exagger- 
ated and  intensified  interest  in  the  suggestions  of  the  crowd  and  on  account 
of  the  inferiority  and  often  demoralizing  character  of  such  suggestions  it  is 
made  worse  instead  of  better  by  the  contact  I  believe  that  the  principles 
I  am  laying  down  explain  the  almost  universal  phenomenon  of  the  degeneracy 
and  dying  out  of  inferior  races  in  contact  with  the  superior — a  phenomenon 
which  we  observe  in  Africa,  India,  and  Pol3mesia  where  the  Caucasian  has 
come  in  contact  with  the  native  population.  These  principles  also  explain 
the  moral  retrogression  of  the  Negro  in  America  since  emancipation,  the 
backward  trend  of  many  of  our  Indian  population,  and  the  moral  peculiarities 
of  the  Jew. 

Where  a  lower  or  weaker  race  succumbs  in  competition  with  a  stronger 
one  it  is  not  because  the  weaker  race  is  physically  inferior  or  has  any  natural 
mental  incapacity  to  assimilate,  but  because  of  the  sociological  law  that  races 
of  marked  unlikeness  do  not  intermarry  and  freely  associate  with  each 
other.  But  for  the  barrier  of  this  sociological  law  the  other  difficulties 
of  assimilation  might  be  overcome. 

Furthermore,  the  considerations  above  presented  have  an  important 
significance  for  the  future  of  the  American  type  and  character.  The  immi- 
grants we  have  been  receiving  for  the  past  two  decades  have  a  tendency  on 
account  of  differences  of  language  and  traditions  to  form  isolated  masses. 
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Their  unlikeness  to  us  precludes  free  associations  and  therefore  they  are 
not  being  assimilated  to  the  American  type  to  the  extent  of  the  immigrants 
received  prior  to  1890.  As  the  foreign  element  increases  by  immigration 
and  multiplication  the  process  of  assimilation  to  the  American  type  will 
cease  and  the  reverse  process  set  in  of  an  assimilation  of  the  native  to  the 
gradually  evolving  foreign  type.  The  amalgamation  between  the  foreign 
elements  themselves  will  be  more  rapid  than  between  those  elements  and  the 
natives,  for  the  reason  that  unlikenesses  between  the  foreigners  are  less 
marked  than  the  unlikenesses  between  the  foreigners  and  the  natives. 

In  the  meantime  the  arrested  process  of  assimilation  to  the  American 
type  will  have  injurious  consequences  for  the  foreign  elements,  since  being 
in  a  measure  socially  isolated  they  will  be  greatly  susceptible  to  the  vicious 
social  imitations  and  little  accessible  to  the  more  elevating  personal  imitations. 

This  condition  of  things  will  make  the  problem  of  moral  progress  in 
America  somewhat  difficult  and  discouraging  for  the  present  century. 

There  are  three  tentative  laws  which  seem  to  follow  from  this  distinction 
between  personal  and  social  imitations:  (i)  That  social  democracy  is  the 
only  condition  of  complete  assimikition  of  the  higher  culture;  (2)  That 
races  on  a  high  but  different  culture  level  may  assimilate  each  other's  culture 
to  the  advantage  of  both,  but  a  complete  assimilation  of  the  highest  of  the 
two  races  will  be  impossible  without  intermarriage;  (3)  That  a  high  and  a  low 
culture  race  without  intermarriage  cannot  come  in  contact  without  injury 
to  the  latter  because  the  social  imitations  will  take  on  an  excessive  develop- 
ment and  result  in  physical  and  moral  disintegration. 


Cabl  E.  Parry,  University  op  Michigan 

This  paper  of  Professor  Hayes  falls,  of  course,  in  the  field  of  method- 
ology. Work  in  that  field,  I  think,  springs  from  a  common  desire  we  have, 
and  one  we  share  with  other  scientists,  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  on 
the  right  road,  to  get  some  short  cut  to  professional  self-confidence.  I  am 
not  sure  I  should  think  much  of  a  scientist  who  never  had  any  doubt  of 
himself,  or  any  doubt  of  his  science.  It  is  close  to  the  very  impulse  that 
leads  him  to  study  deeply,  and  to  weigh  carefully,  while  he  woos  the  scien- 
tific ideal.  And  I  believe  it  is  worth  while  for  one  to  have  as  good  a  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  methods,  so  as  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  those 
likely,  and  those  not  so  likely,  to  be  scientifically  fruitful. 

There  is  surely  no  better  way  to  learn  good  method  than  to  come  into 
close  personal  and  professional  contact  with  a  master  in  the  science,  one 
studying  conscientiously  the  concrete  facts  of  society.  By  this  means  method 
is  learned  unconsciously,  and  one  has  the  chance  to  equip  himself  to  con- 
tribute to  his  science,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  add  to 
his  professional  self-confidence. 

In  my  own  limited  experience,  I  am  afraid  I  never  got  much  help  from 
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the  methodology  put  forth  as  methodology  by  sociologists.  I  have  drawn 
more,  however,  from  that  put  forth  by  the  philosophers.  I  am  told  by  friends 
of  mine  who  teach  philosophy  that  the  methodology  of  science  really  falls  in 
the  field  of  metaphysics,  specifically  in  the  field  of  inductive  logic,  in  which 
John  Stuart  Mill's  treatise  of  that  name  is  the  great  classic.  Workers  in 
that  field,  with  whom  I  have  studied  and  held  discussions,  show  such  a 
mastery  of  it,  and  such  a  familiarity  with  all  its  terms  and  concepts,  that 
I  am  ashamed  to  submit  any  amateur  effort  of  my  own  in  competition  with 
them.  In  philosophic  language,  for  instance,  the  attack  on  the  social-forces 
error,  presented  by  Professor  Hayes,  would  seem  to  be  merely  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  moment  in  our  scientific  progress;  namely,  that  as  hypothesis 
the  theory  that  there  is  a  distinct  social  force  has  served  its  time,  just  as 
any  hypothesis  in  any  science — such  as  the  theory  of  vital  force  in  biology — 
serves  its  time,  and  that  it  is  now  ready  to  be  supplanted  by  a  better  hypothesis, 
one  recognizing  more  consciously  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena.  This 
is  a  thesis  with  which  I  think  few  will  disagree;  in  fact,  I  think  most  of 
the  actual  workers  with  concrete  facts  have  discarded  the  theory  of  a  dis- 
tinct social  force  already,  and  are  attempting  to  explain  their  phenomena  on 
the  assumption  that  no  one  condition  sets  all  the  others  in  motion,  but  that 
the  conditions  mutually  determine  one  another.  I  think  an  examination  of 
their  work  would  show  this,  but  if  it  be  desirable  to  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sion by  some  other  route  the  one  by  way  of  inductive  logic  would  seem 
to  have  the  most  legitimate  claim. 

It  is  my  own  conviction  that  it  is  a  real  advantage  for  a  sociologist  to 
have  his  attention  directed  away  from  methodology.  I  am  afraid  the  pur- 
suit of  it  tends  to  unfit  a  man  for  good  observation  of  the  concrete  facts 
of  the  social  life  about  him.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  personal,  but  I  may 
say  that  I  looked  in  vain  in  Professor  Hayes's  paper  for  a  single  fact,  re- 
lating to  the  society  around  him,  that  he  had  observed  himself.  Just  such 
observation  is  the  first  business  of  a  sociologist,  if  he  aspires  to  be  a  scientist, 
and  absorption  in  methodology  turns  a  man  away  from  it;  it  cultivates  just 
exactly  the  habit  of  mind  manifested  in  Professor  Hayes's  paper.  This  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  why  sociologists  who  dabble 
in  methodology  do  it  at  their  peril,  and  why,  in  spite  of  my  clandestine 
liking  for  it,  I  commonly  avoid  long  draughts  of  it  myself. 

Finally,  I  may  say  that  next  to  working  under  the  eye  of  a  master,  and 
to  keeping  in  more  or  less  close  touch  with  men  versed  in  the  metaphysics 
of  science,  I  have  gotten  most  help  on  method  from  workers  in  a  fellow 
social  science — namely,  history.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  in  my  graduate 
days,  to  be  able  to  take  a  short  course  in  history  under  the  direction  of  a 
man  proficient  in  the  so-called  historical  method.  All  semester  we  studied 
together  a  single  Latin  document,  relating  to  a  single  mediaeval  dty — 
patiently,  carefully,  and  most  painstakingly.     It  was  most  inspiring  to  sec 
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how  anxiously  the  professor  scanned  each  bit  of  evidence,  to  see  just  how 
much  it  was  worth,  and  just  how  much  it  told  of  what  the  people  of  the 
time  were  really  driving  at.  From  this  work  in  history,  of  which  I  wish 
I  had  been  able  to  take  more,  I  think  I  absorbed  a  little  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  and  am  sure  I  learned  principles  of  method,  such  as  the  necessity 
for  distinction  between  fact  and  inference,  that  I  find  myself  employing 
every  day  in  my  own  work.  And  why,  indeed,  should  any  scientists  be 
better  fitted  than  the  historians  to  guide  us  wisely?  Have  they  not,  for  a 
great  many  years,  been  working  conscientiously  with  the  concrete  facts  of 
human  society? 

With  reference  to  this  whole  subject  of  methodology,  I  would  repeat 
the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  it  is  better  to  manifest  good  method 
in  one's  work,  and  to  absorb  it  from  the  work  of  master  sociologists  and 
historians,  than  it  is  to  devote  much  of  one's  own  special  attention  to  it, 
especially  since,  in  itself,  methodology  is  not  sociology  at  all,  but  logic,  and 
is  so  much  better  done  by  trained  metaphysicians. 


Maurice  Parmelee,  University  of  Missouri 

I  am  very  glad  that  Professor  Hayes  has  read  this  paper  at  this  time 
because  it  emphasizes  the  great  importance  of  connecting  sociology  with 
its  antecedent  sciences,  in  particular  psychology  and  biology.  Sociologists 
cannot  afford  to  forget  that  social  phenomena  are  continuous  with  other 
natural  phenomena,  so  that  Professor  Hayes's  emphasis  upon  the  identity 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  society  with  other  natural  forces  is  most  timely. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  will,  I  believe,  result  in  the  introduction  of  the 
genetic  method  into  sociology  just  as  it  has  within  the  last  few  decades 
been  adopted  by  biology.  Sociology  is  still  using  to  a  large  extent  the 
classificatory  and  systematizing  method  which  characterized  biology  a  cen- 
tury or  so  ago  when  biology  was  in  its  Linnaean  period.  Not  until  sociology 
connects  its  peculiar  phenomena  with  the  phenomena  of  its  antecedent 
sciences  can  it  attain  its  full  development  as  a  natural  science. 

As  to  Professor  Hayes's  criticism  of  Professor  Ward  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  Ward  is  mistaken  in  insisting  that  the  desires  are  the  only  true 
social  forces.  It  is,  furthermore,  unfortunate  that  Ward  should  have  used 
such  terms  as  chemism,  bathmism,  zoism,  psychism,  etc.,  because  he  seemed 
to  imply  by  the  use  of  these  terms  that  in  each  field  of  natural  phenomena 
there  is  a  peculiar  force  quite  distinct  from  the  forces  at  work  in  other  fields 
of  natural  phenomena.  However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Ward  is  a 
thoroughgoing  monist.  It  is  therefore  inconceivable  that  he  believes  in 
any  such  peculiar  forces  which  are  absolutely  distinct  from  each  other.  What- 
ever may  be  the  implications  of  his  terminology,  he  must  believe  that  all  these 
forces  are  manifestations  of  the  one  universal  force. 
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Albion  W.  Small 

Although  I  think  Professor  Hayes  has  a  case  against  Professor  Ward, 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  latter  is  as  far  wrong  as  the  former  would 
have  us  believe.  We  all  wish  Professor  Ward  were  here  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  there  is  not  much  room  for  doubt  that  he  would  be  able  to 
make  a  strong  showing  for  his  side  of  the  argument. 

Since  I  was  among  those  whom  Professor  Ward  read  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  sociologists  last  year  by  special  mention,  because  we  did  not  accq>t 
his  version  of  the  social-forces  idea  as  closing  the  case  for  sociology,  I 
am  naturally  inclined  to  protest  against  such  relegation.  On  the  wholes  how- 
ever, I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  the  ancient  case  of  the  bishop 
and  the  judge  arguing  the  question  which  was  the  bigger  man,  and  the 
clincher  of  the  judge:  "When  you  say  to  a  man,  'You  be  damned,'  he  may 
not  be;  when  I  say  to  a  man,  *You  be  hanged,'  he  will  be."  So  long  as 
Professor  Ward  is  only  the  bishop,  while  the  Sociological  Society  is  the 
judge,  we  may  all  escape  being  either  damned  or  hanged  for  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  social  forces. 

Speaking  seriously,  it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Ward's  psychology 
is  vulnerable  at  more  than  one  point,  but  Professor  Hayes  has  a&ked  us  to 
support  his  attack  at  a  point  where  much  ammunition  might  be  used  without 
effect  To  put  it  briefly.  Professor  Hayes's  contention  raises  a  false  alarm. 
At  the  present  moment  certainly  the  sociologists  are  not  putting  into  the 
concept  "social  forces"  a  vitiating  ratio  of  the  metaphysical  preconceptions 
against  which  he  warns.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  understand  the  trend  of 
our  thinking  at  the  present  time.  Professor  Hayes's  challenge  of  the  con- 
ception "social  forces"  is  very  much  as  though  he  were  attorney  for  one 
of  the  parties  in  litigation  over  Chicago  traction  properties,  and  should 
take  issue  with  another  attorney's  phrase  "electricity  hauls  the  cars"  It 
might  immediately  be  agreed  by  all  parties  concerned  that  when  predicated 
of  electricity  the  term  "hauls"  means  a  different  series  of  technical  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  from  that  which  connects  the  generation  of  force 
with  the  movement  of  the  cars  in  the  case  of  a  cable,  or  in  the  more 
ancient  case  of  horses.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  a  more  convenient  phrase  it 
might  also  be  conceded,  without  danger  to  anything  at  issue,  that  for  the 
purposes  in  question  the  word  "hauls"  is  a  sufficiently  precise  symbol  for 
what  takes  place,  whether  in  the  use  of  horses,  cables,  or  dynamos.  The 
essential  thing  is  that,  so  far  as  transportation  and  the  nickels  that  pay  for 
it  are  concerned,  we  tell  the  story  by  the  word  electricity  in  the  one  case, 
just  as  we  did  by  the  words  cable  and  horses  earlier;  and  the  word  "hauls" 
doesn't  claim  anything  not  in  the  facts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  like  is  true  of  the  phrase  "social  forces"  in 
sociological  parlance.  That  is.  Professor  Hayes  has  made  the  phrase  "sodal 
forces"  responsible  not  only  for  all  the  possible  flaws  in  Professor  Ward's 
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psychology,  but  also  for  all  the  metaphysical  vagaries  which  we  might 
today  conceal  under  the  words  if  our  thoughts  in  connection  with  them  were 
other  than  they  actually  are. 

To  take  a  case  of  cause  and  effect  in  society  for  illustration:  The  indi- 
viduals who  represent  the  type  American  academic  man  do  not  all  act  alike. 
But  they  are  alike  the  products  of  certain  cosmic  and  biological  forces. 
These  latter,  however,  may  be  taken  for  granted  and  canceled  from  the 
reckoning  when  we  are  trying  to  locate  the  differentiating  factors  which 
account  for  the  behavior  of  certain  specimens  of  this  type  in  one  way,  and 
of  certain  other  specimens  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  certain  of  that 
type  have  this  week  pilgrimaged  to  Providence,  certain  to  Indianapolis, 
certain  to  Minneapolis,  certain  to  St.  Louis.  Why  did  they  not  all  stay  at 
home  or  else  go  to  the  same  spot?  The  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
remoter  terms  in  the  series  of  causation  back  of  the  phenomenon  American 
academic  man.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  variants  in  the  case  of  different 
varieties  of  the  phenomenon.  One  American  academic  man  is  stimulated 
by  psychology,  another  by  history,  another  by  geology,  another  by  sociology. 
In  each  case  responsiveness  to  a  particular  type  of  stimulus  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  explanation  of  the  psychologists  seeking  their 
kind,  the  historians  theirs,  etc.  The  sociologist  strictly  as  such  need  not 
at  any  rate  press  back  farther  for  explanation.  To  my  mind,  therefore, 
it  is  a  very  innocent  verbal  device  to  say  that  our  interest  in  sociology  was 
the  force  that  brought  us  here,  our  colleagues'  interest  in  chemistry  was  the 
force  that  carried  them  to  Minneapolis,  etc  We  might  mean  that  this 
mental  circumstance  is  a  force  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  produces 
horns  on  oxen  or  inhibits  them  on  horses.  We  might  mean  that  it  is  a  force 
of  the  same  order  as  that  which  produces  combustion  when  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen meet  under  certain  conditions.  We  might  mean  that  it  is  a  force  of  the 
same  order  as  that  which  keeps  Niagara  in  motion.  No  one  of  us  really 
thinks  that  any  other  of  us  has  any  such  connotation  in  mind  while  using 
the  phrase  "social  forces."  When  we  refer  to  a  valuation  in  men's  minds 
as  a  "social  force"  we  of  course  mean  that  it  is  a  psychical  force,  whatever 
a  psychical  force  may  turn  out  to  be. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  important  range  of  problems  than  those  which 
are  called  up  by  the  question,  What  may  be  found  out  about  the  genesis 
of  mental  states?  Perhaps  I  should  modify  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  about 
the  limitations  of  strictly  sociological  search  by  admitting  that  all  the 
answers  we  shall  ever  get  to  the  question  will  probably  contain  contribu- 
tions by  both  psychologists  and  sociologists.  Meanwhile  it  seems  hyper- 
critical to  challenge  the  proposition  that  mental  states  once  in  existence  are 
real  social  causes.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  final  causes,  any 
more  than  the  locomotives  that  drew  our  trains  were  final  causes.  The 
locomotives  and  the  mental  states  are  factors  back  of  which  it  is  needless 
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to  go  for  certain  reaches  of  explanation.  That  being  the  case,  it  would  seem 
to  me  an  altogether  needless  and  profitless  self -limitation  if  we  should 
deny  ourselves  the  convenience  of  referring  to  these  social  causes  as  "social 
forces." 


Edward  A.  Ross 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  Dr.  Ward's  use  of  "forces,"  for  he  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  But  on  behalf  of  the  serviceableness  of  the 
social  forces  idea  in  sociology,  I  am  ready  to  break  a  lance  at  any  time.  I 
do  not  feel  that  a  social  fact  is  explained  until  it  is  traced  back  to  human 
beings  functioning  under  the  given  conditions.  When  a  phenomenon  such 
as  a  falling  off  in  births,  an  increase  of  suicides,  a  growth  in  the  solidarity 
of  labor,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  elopements,  or  a  shrinkage  in  crimes 
against  the  person  is  followed  back  link  by  link  along  the  causal  chain 
until  we  arrive  at  some  impulse,  appetite,  propensity,  passion,  desire,  or 
purpose  of  human  beings  in  a  specific  situation,  then,  and  not  till  then  is  it 
explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sociologist  Of  course,  the  psycholo- 
gist steps  in  and  presses  the  investigation  still  farther  back. 

While  in  China  this  summer  certain  strange  social  practices  continually 
challenged  me.  Why  do  the  mothers  cruelly  bind  their  daughters'  feet? 
Why  do  many  young  wives  commit  suicide  when  the  opium  crop  is  har- 
vested? Why  are  the  Chinese  so  prone  to  opium  smoking  and  gambling? 
Why  are  female  infants  made  away  with,  but  never  male  infants?  Why  do 
they  sacrifice  a  cock  at  the  boat's  prow  before  starting  on  a  risky  voyage? 
In  each  case  my  curiosity  was  unslaked  until  I  had  traced  the  practice  to  some 
urge  or  demand  of  human  nature,  such  that  I  could  imagine  myself  follow- 
ing it  if  I  had  Chinese  ideas,  and  were  acting  under  Chinese  conditions. 

It  is  fallacious  to  argue  that  the  notion  of  "forces"  is  to  be  given  up  by 
sociologists  in  case  it  has  been  found  valueless  or  misleading  in  other  sciences. 
We  may  give  up  trying  to  find  why  the  molecules  of  chemical  compounds, 
or  the  cells  of  living  bodies  behave  as  they  do,  and  content  ourselves  with 
stating  "this  regularly  precedes  that."  As  regards  our  comprehension,  mole- 
cules and  cells  are  as  remote  from  us  as  Sirius.  We  have  no  inside  informa- 
tion about  them,  and  probably  never  shall  have.  But  the  ultimate  tmits 
which  give  rise  to  social  phenomena  are  human  beings,  sufficiently  like  our- 
selves that  by  close  study  of  their  mental  content  and  their  situation,  and 
by  a  little  use  of  the  imagination,  we  can  usually  discover  what  motive 
prompts  them  to  act  as  they  do.  This  is  a  higher  and  completer  explanation 
than  the  chemist  or  biologist  can  hope  for  in  his  field,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  for  us  to  put  up  with  his  limitations.  We  are  on  the  inside  of 
society.  The  key  of  its  interpretation  is  in  our  hands.  Why  then  should 
we  throw  away  all  the  advantages  that  come  to  us  from  this  fact? 
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Dr.  Parry  objects  that  the  invention  of  methods  is  a  task  already  dis- 
charged by  logicians  and  the  practitioners  of  developed  sciences.  He  is 
quite  right,  and  if  I  had  proposed  any  new  method  his  criticism  would  have 
a  bearing  upon  my  paper;  but  I  merely  pointed  out  that  it  behooves  us  to 
become  aware  how  far  we  have  been  from  following  the  method  which  is 
the  common  property  of  all  sciences,  and  to  observe  the  path  which 
scientific  method  requires  us  to  pursue. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  have  any  point  of  difference 
from  men  whom  I  hold  so  high  in  honor  and  to  whose  leadership  I  owe 
so  much  as  I  do  to  Professor  Small  and  Professor  Ross,  but  they  belong  to 
the  great  majority,  which  I  believe  is  at  this  point  in  the  wrong. 

Professor  Small's  illustration  of  electricity  and  the  street  cars  is  adequate 
defense  of  our  right  to  use  the  expression  "social  force"  as  a  figure  of 
speech.  That  figure  is  no  more  objectionable  than  a  biological  analogy,  or 
rather  no  more  so  than  biological  analogies  were  when  they  still  carried 
misleading  connotations.  He  has  misunderstood  my  intention  if  he  regards 
my  objection  as  directed  against  the  use  of  that  phrase  as  a  figure  of  speech. 
It  is  against  the  idea  of  sociological  explanation  which  that  expression 
is  used  to  convey;  it  is  against  the  view  just  stated  by  Professor  Ross  that 
sociological  explanation  is  reached  when  prevalent  activities  are  attributed 
to  a  motive. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  motive,  instead  of  being  the  ex- 
planation sought,  is  the  thing  to  be  explained  if  by  motive  is  meant  any 
specific  desire  existing  in  hutnan  consciousness;  and  that  the  motive  is  only 
one  omnipresent  condition  of  social  activity  if  by  motive  is  meant  a  trait 
of  human  nature.  To  Professor  Small  motive  means  the  former,  to  Pro- 
fessor Ross  and  Professor  Ward  it  means  the  latter. 

Accordingly  to  the  question.  Why  are,  say,  five  hundred  men  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  and  why  are,  say,  one 
thousand  attending  the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychologfical  Society? 
Professor  Small  would  answer:  Because  five  hundred  wanted  to  go  to  the 
one  place,  felt  the  motive  or  desire,  were  sensitive  to  the  sociological  stimu- 
lus, and  one  thousand  wanted  to  go  to  the  other.  This  seems  to  me  merely 
a  restatement  of  the  problem  and  no  explanation  at  all.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  why,  at  the  present  stage  of  academic  progress,  do  five  hundred 
feel  the  one  desire  and  why  do  a  thousand  feel  the  other?  The  sociological 
problem  in  this  case,  as  indeed  in  most,  is  the  problem  of  prevalence.  In 
every  sociological  problem  of  which  this  can  serve  as  an  illustration  the 
feeling,  motive,  or  desire  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  activity  to  be  explained; 
it  is  the  activity  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as  it  exists  for  the  actors,  while  the 
bodily  presence  here  of  these  men  is  another  aspect  of  it,  and  no  sociological 
explanation  of  any  scientific  significance  can  consist  in  saying:  a  thousand 
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or  ten  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  people  do  so-and-so  because  they 
want  to. 

What  could  more  emphasize  the  need  of  the  considerations  which  I  have 
attempted  to  present  than  does  the  fact  that  such  a  teacher  as  Professor 
Small  can  tell  us  that  naming  "the  mental  state"  of  the  actors,  that  is, 
describing  the  activity  as  it  exists  for  the  consciousness  of  the  actors,  is 
"as  far  back"  as  sociological  explanation  needs  to  go?  If  that  were  true 
then  everyone  who  has  the  activity  would  have  the  sociological  explanation 
of  it,  and  there  would  be  no  scientific  task. 

What,  indeed,  could  more  emphasize  the  need  of  these  considerations 
than  the  remarks  of  Professor  Small  unless  it  be  the  position  just  affirmed 
by  such  another  teacher  as  Professor  Ross,  that  prevalent  social  activities 
are  explained  when  referred  to  some  propensity  of  human  nature,  which 
he  has  in  common  with  the  Qiinaman  ?  In  emphasizing  the  universal  validity 
of  such  explanation  he  says  that  he  would  do  as  the  Chinaman  does,  if  he 
had  Chinese  ideas  and  lived  under  Chinese  conditions.  Then  does  it  not 
follow  that  it  is  Chinese  ideas  and  conditions,  and  not  the  propensities  of 
human  nature,  that  explain  why  the  Chinamen  act  as  they  do,  and  not  as 
Professor  Ross  does?  He  says  he  would  commit  suicide  about  the  end  of 
May,  as  so  many  Chinese  wives  do,  if  he  were  in  their  place;  then  is  it  not 
the  conditions  of  their  cruel  lot,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  poison  when 
the  opium  crop  comes  in,  and  not  the  propensities  of  human  nature  that  he 
claims  to  have  in  common  with  them,  that  explains  the  prevalence  of  suicide 
among  Chinese  wives  at  that  season  ? 

Propensities  of  human  nature  are  among  the  conditions  of  social  activity 
always  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  I  did  not  and  would  not  advocate 
omitting  them  from  the  explanation,  any  more  than  I  would  advocate  that 
the  meteorologist  should  omit  from  his  explanations  the  alternations  of  the 
seasons,  or  that  an  engineer  should  disregard  gravity.  But  what  shotild 
we  say  of  a  meteorologist  whose  explanations  consisted  in  saying:  "Now 
it  is  winter,  now  it  is  summer,"  or  of  an  engineer,  who  when  asked  why 
a  bridge  had  fallen  should  say,  employing  the  words  just  used  by  Professor 
Ross,  "when  we  come  to  the  real  reason  that  explains  why"  this  bridge 
fell  we  find  that  it  was  gravity?  The  engineer  who  can  tell  us  why  one 
bridge  fell  and  how  another  can  be  made  to  stand  must  know  other  con- 
ditions than  gravity,  which  acts  equally  upon  that  which  falls  and  that 
which  stands. 

While  we  shall  by  no  means  "throw  away  the  advantages"  derived  from 
our  common  consciousness  of  human  nature,  neither  shall  we  think  the 
scientific  task  of  sociology  to  consist  in  attributing  prevalent  activities  to 
them.  The  scientifically  and  practically  important  knowledge  is  not  chiefly, 
what  propensity  is  aroused,  but  far  more  by  what  conditions  is  an  activity 
evoked,  or  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  what  conditions  is  it  prevented. 
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for  example,  what  removable  conditions  or  the  lack  of  what  attainable  con- 
ditions are  responsible  for  the  higher  percentage  of  the  illiteracy  in  one  social 
group  as  compared  with  another  having  the  same  human  propensities,  or 
for  an  increase  of  immorality  in  a  given  population  whose  human  propen- 
sities have  not  changed?  Far  from  finding  the  explanation  required  in 
the  propensity  which  is  active  in  a  given  case  we  very  commonly  have  that 
knowledge  before  the  task  of  scientific  explanation  is  begun,  as  the  engineer 
might  know  the  weight  of  steel  and  yet  not  know  why  one  steel  bridge  had 
fallen  or  how  to  make  another  that  would  stand. 

If  anything  is  important  to  sociology  at  its  present  stai^e  of  progress  is 
it  not  this,  to  divest  itself  of  the  now  accepted  notion  that  sociological  ex- 
planation consists  in  the  reference  of  acts  to  motives,  whether  regarded  as 
the  feeling  side  of  the  acts  themselves,  or  as  propensities  of  human  nature, 
and  to  adopt  instead  the  pursuit  of  explanations  that  consist  in  reference 
to  conditions  geographic,  technic,  psychophysical,  and  social? 
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The  suggestions  that  I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject  have 
grown  out  of  a  persistent  personal  conviction,  together  with 
a  practical  experience  of  a  little  more  than  three  years.  With 
a  substantial  special  endowment  at  my  disposal  it  has  been 
my  privilege  during  these  years  to  undertake  to  create  a  credit- 
able and  effective  department  of  sociology  in  Western  Reserve 
University  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  It  has  been  my  task,  origi- 
nally suggested  by  the  gentleman  who  endowed  this  new  de- 
partment in  the  university  as  a  means  of  showing  his  interest 
in  his  native  city  and  also  a  task  cordially  accepted  by  me  as 
one  worthy  of  accomplishment,  to  organize  a  department  of 
sociology  which  should  be  all  that  such  a  department  may  be, 
at  the  present  time,  in  an  institution  which  seeks  to  serve  in 
every  possible  way  its  constituency  in  a  growing,  cosmopolitan, 
typically  American  city.  Clearly  there  is  in  this  an  assumption 
that  university  work  in  sociology  may  bear  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  problems  of  the  modern  city  and  to  the  social 
and  civic  endeavor  of  its  public-spirited  citizens.  My  particular 
problem  has  been,  therefore,  to  correlate  courses  in  sociology, 
which  shall  meet  the  scientific  and  disciplinary  requirements 
of  the  modern  university,  with  the  practical  social  work  of  which 
there  is  so  much  that  is  of  a  high  order  in  our  cities  and  for 
which  there  is  so  great  need. 

After  a  little  investigation,  I  became  convinced  that  this 
phase  of  the  problem  of  departmental  organization  had  nowhere 
in  this  country  been  faced  squarely.  On  the  one  hand,  I  found 
universities  giving  instruction  in  sociology  but  giving  little  or  no 
detailed  consideration  to  the  practical  or  applied  aspects  of  the 
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subject.  On  the  other  hand,  I  found  schools  of  philanthropy 
offering  preparation  for  definite  lines  of  social  work  but  giving 
little  or  no  consideration  to  the  subject  of  sociology.  Under 
these  conditions  it  seemed  that  a  new  department  of  sociology 
to  be  established  on  an  independent  basis  might  well  undertake 
to  break  new  ground,  and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  try  experiments 
provided  they  seemed  promising  in  their  results. 

The  most  striking  innovation  is  perhaps  the  organization  of 
a  department  of  sociology  with  a  course  in  practical  sociology  as 
the  introductory  course  to  precede  the  more  advanced  and  spe- 
cialized courses  and  without  at  first  any  course  whatsoever  in 
general  or  theoretical  sociology.  The  notion  that  course  i  in 
the  department  should  be  a  study  of  the  principles  of  sociology, 
dealing,  as  such  a  course  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  wath 
abstractions  and  broad  generalizations,  was  abandoned  entirely. 
Work  in  the  department  was  made  to  begin  with  the  junior  year 
in  college  and,  in  accordance  with  the  organization  of  work  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  university,  each  course  was  made 
a  three-hour  course  for  a  half-year.  It  was  deemed  advisable, 
however,  to  arrange  for  the  work  in  practical  sociology  to  con- 
tinue through  the  junior  year. 

Accordingly,  a  course,  entitled  Practical  Sociology,  was 
planned  for  the  first  half  of  the  junior  year,  covering  mainly 
the  following  topics:  structure  and  growth  of  cities,  grouping 
of  the  population  in  cities,  consequences  of  change  from  rural 
to  urban  life,  housing  conditions  and  the  housing  problem  in 
modern  cities,  building  codes  and  tenement-house  legislation, 
sanitary  inspection  and  public  sanitation,  water  supply,  sewerage 
system,  street  cleaning,  garbage  disposal,  etc.,  work  of  boards 
of  health,  regulation  of  dangerous  trades,  smoke  abatement, 
milk  supply,  social  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  public  baths,  physi- 
cal training  and  medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  work  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations,  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  in 
hospitals,  convalescent  homes  and  dispensaries,  social  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  public  schools,  neighborhood  centers,  industrial 
or  trade  schools,  libraries,  public-lecture  courses,  museums,  public 
responsibility  for  recreation,  saloons,  amusement  places,  play- 
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grounds  and  athletic  fields,  parks,  bathing  beaches,  etc.,  work 
of  institutional  churches,  Christian  Associations,  social  settle- 
ments, etc.,  city  planning,  civic  improvement.  For  the  second 
half  of  the  junior  year  a  course  was  planned  to  cover  another 
important  phase  of  the 'general  subject  of  practical  sociology, 
that  of  charities  and  correction.  The  plan  of  this  course  may  be 
described  in  outline  as  follows :  causes  and  extent  of  pauperism, 
history  of  poor  relief,  principles  of  poor  relief,  modern  methods 
and  agencies  of  poor  relief,  the  care  of  neglected  and  destitute 
children,  the  care  of  the  defective  classes,  giving  especial  at- 
tention to  the  extent  of  the  public  responsibility  for  each  and 
the  principles  and  methods  of  treatment,  crime  and  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  history  of  penalties,  modem  methods  and 
principles  of  dealing  with  crime,  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Throughout  the  year  the  study  of  these  topics  is  made 
concrete  and  definite  by  constant  reference  to  the  local  situation 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  This  is  facilitated  by  requiring  every 
member  of  the  class  to  make  certain  expeditions,  each  of  which 
is  preceded  by  a  special  lecture  that  is  given  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  worker  in  the  city.  For  this  part  of  the  work 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  secure  a  man  who  for  several 
years  was  actively  engaged  in  settlement  work  in  the  city  and  who 
is  now  the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection of  Cleveland.  In  this  way  a  definite  correlation  is  se- 
cured between  the  work  of  the  classroom  and  the  practical  social 
work  in  the  city.  The  students  are  furnished  with  a  classified 
bibliography  referring  to  books  that  are  placed  on  a  reserved 
shelf  for  their  use  and  written  reports  are  required  periodically. 

The  number  of  students  electing  these  courses  has  increased 
rapidly,  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
that  were  being  made  upon  the  department  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  an  additional  instructor  this  year.  The  plan  and  scope  of 
the  work  has  received  the  heartiest  commendation  not  only  from 
the  authorities  of  the  university  but  also  from  the  citizens  of 
Cleveland.  Last  year  the  course  in  practical  sociology  was  re- 
peated off  the  campus  at  an  afternoon  hour  as  a  public  course 
in  sociology,  open  to  all  persons  either  actively  engaged  in  social. 
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philanthropic,  and  civic  work  or  particularly  interested  in  modern 
city  problems.  The  registration,  attendance  and  sustained  in- 
terest in  this  public  course  indicated  clearly  that  it  was  regarded 
as  an  important  and  valuable  course  of  study. 

One  of  the  courses  following  this  introductory  work  in  the 
department  is  a  course  on  philanthropy.  No  doubt  the  subject 
of  philanthropy  has  received  comparatively  little  consideration 
thus  far  in  the  curricula  of  the  universities  because  of  the  com- 
monly accepted  notion  that  philanthropy  rests  on  sentiment  and 
emotion  largely  and  has  no  clearly  defined  scientific  basis.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  I 
was  undertaking  merely  to  teach  students  how  to  give  away 
their  money  or  how  to  obtain  money  by  persuasion  rather  than 
by  earning  it  or  stealing  it,  that  I  followed  the  example  of 
Professor  Henderson  of  Chicago  and  described  the  course,  not 
merely  as  a  study  of  philanthropy,  but  as  a  study  of  philanthropy 
in  its  historical  development.  In  this  course,  conducted  as  a 
seminar  with  a  group  of  selected  students,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  do  some  original  work — in  particular,  to  find  out  what 
basis,  if. any,  philanthropy  really  has.  If  the  conclusions  that 
have  been  reached  are  of  interest,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinions  and  your  criticisms. 

The  first  task  in  such  an  investigation  is,  of  course,  to  dif- 
ferentiate philanthropy  from  charity  and  to  discover  what  the 
conditions  were  which  gave  rise  to  philanthropy  as  distinguished 
from  charity.  The  evidence  available  seems  to  indicate  that 
philanthropy  may  be  defined,  broadly,  as  the  effort  to  ameliorate 
the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  weaker  classes  under 
the  modem  industrial  organization  of  society  and  that  philan- 
thropy has  its  basis  in  the  fundamental  changes  in  the  social 
organization  which  have  followed  the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system  of  production  and  have  been  involved  in  the  so-called 
industrial  revolution. 

In  primitive  societies,  in  ancient  Greece,  in  the  Roman  civ- 
ilization, in  feudalism,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  within  the 
range  of  this  investigation  which  may  not  accurately  be  classified 
as  charity;  it  would  require  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
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apply  the  term  philanthropy.  But  with  those  far-reaching 
changes  inaugurated  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^those 
changes  that  have  made  men  think,  as  they  never  thought  before, 
about  their  relations  one  to  another  and  their  mutual  responsi- 
bilities— the  beginnings  of  philanthropy  may  be  discerned.  Up 
to  that  time  men  habitually  accepted  existing  conditions  of  life 
and  of  work  as  a  matter  of  course,  objecting  only,  upon  occa- 
sion, to  unendurable  oppression  or  to  tyrannical  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. Since  that  time  men  have  not  hesitated  to  question 
the  justice  or  the  desirability  of  existing  conditions,  whenever 
it  has  appeared  that  a  considerable  number  or  class  of  people 
was  suffering  serious  hardship ;  nor  have  they  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  securing,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  betterment  of  con- 
ditions. 

A  brief  summarization  of  these  great  economic  and  social 
changes  from  this  point  of  view  will  perhaps  make  the  thpught 
more  clear. 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  factory  system  of  production  has 
in  fact  profoundly  changed  the  relations  which  men  bear  one  to 
another.  Men  no  longer  live  and  work  independently.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  One  man  produces  one 
thing,  another  something  else,  another  something  else  and  so 
on,  and  then  there  is  an  exchange  of  products.  Each  seeks  to 
get  all  of  his  wants  satisfied,  not  through  his  own  efforts  directly, 
but  by  producing  something,  or  taking  part  in  the  production  of 
something,  which  through  a  constantly  widening  market  may 
be  exchanged  for  the  other  things  that  he  wants.  The  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labor  now  runs  right  through  the  social  or- 
ganization. It  is  utilized  not  only  inside  the  factory  and 
within  the  large  mercantile  establishments;  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  modem  society  is  built  up  on  this  principle.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  there  is  in  reality  a  greater 
interdependence  of  men,  one  upon  another,  than  ever  existed 
before. 

2.  Great  numbers  of  men — and  of  women,  too — ^have  been 
brought  together  in   factories  and  in  cities  as  wage-earners. 
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They  do  not  own  the  tools  or  machines  with  which  they  work; 
they  do  not  own  the  raw  material ;  they  do  not  own  the  finished 
product;  generally  they  do  not  own  a  habitation  or  dwelling- 
place.  They  work  for  wages.  They  have  no  direct  economic 
interest  in  their  work  other  than  that  of  getting  wag^es.  They 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  say  about  how  the  product  shall  be 
made  or  where  and  for  what  price  it  shall  be  sold.  They  are 
in  a  position  of  dependence.  They  are  dependent  upon  finding 
and  keeping  employment,  or  else  becoming  employers  them- 
selves. It  has  become  increasingly  difficult,  however,  for  the 
employee  to  change  his  position  to  that  of  the  employer.  The 
factory  system  favors  large  scale  production  and  comparatively 
few  can  secure  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  required  for  large 
scale  production.  There  is,  therefore,  a  rather  sharp  division 
between  employer  and  employee.  We  have  two  classes:  one 
made  up  of  employers  and  capitalists,  those  who  occupy,  as  a 
class,  the  stronger  economic  position;  the  other  made  up  of 
the  wage-earners,  who  occupy,  as  a  class,  the  weaker  economic 
position. 

3.  Along  with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem there  has  been  an  enormous  production  of  wealth.  Economy 
in  cost  of  transportation,  economy  in  methods  of  production, 
economy  in  methods  of  marketing  the  finished  products,  as  well 
a^  the  economy  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  division  of  labor,  have  combined  to  secure  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  during  the  nineteenth  century  at  a  rate  far  more  rapid 
than  the  world  has  ever  known  before.  Those  who  are  in  the 
stronger  economic  position,  however,  have  control  of  the  whole 
process  of  production  and  distribution,  and  they  also  have  con- 
trol of  the  net  income.  They  cannot  of  course  fix  the  net 
income  arbitrarily  but  the  entire  management  of  the  business 
is  in  their  hands  and  they  get  the  net  income  without  telling 
the  employees  how  much  it  is.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  direct 
guaranty  that  the  wage  worker  will  get  his  full  share  under  the 
factory  system.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  system  that 
guarantees  that.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  system  that 
guarantees  steady  employment. 
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4.  During  the  progress  of  the  industrial  revolution  there 
have  been  frequent  crises  in  the  business  world — "hard  times," 
they  are  called  for  want  of  a  better  term.  They  are  apparently 
something  new  in  human  experience.  Up  to  very  recent  times 
famines  were  not  uncommon,  but  famines  have  now  been 
abolished  wherever  the  industrial  revolution  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  If  there  is  a  crop  failure  in  one  country, 
or  in  one  section  of  a  country,  a  food  supply  can  be  obtained 
from  some  neighboring  region.  Food  supplies  can  be  trans- 
ported quickly  over  vast  areas.  The  telegraph  and  cable  lines, 
the  railways  and  steamships  constitute  a  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication and  of  transportation.  We  have  abolished  famines, 
but  we  have  apparently  got  something  else  nearly  as  pernicious. 
The  factories  suddenly  close  down,  not  because  anyone  wishes 
them  to,  but  because  the  market  will  not  apparently  take  their 
products.  Numbers  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  since  they  do  not  get  their  wages  they  cannot  purchase  the 
things  they  want,  although  everything  that  they  want  is  on  the 
market.  The  merchants  and  traders  have  the  goods  to  sell  but 
they  cannot  sell  them.  There  is  no  lack  of  material  goods. 
Everything  that  anyone  wants  is  at  hand.  Still  numbers  of 
people  suffer  extreme  hardship  for  a  considerable  period,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  the  charitable  resources  of  our  cities 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

5.  Even  during  the  periods  of  expansion  of  business,  how- 
ever, when  production  is  going  forward  with  a  rush  and  op- 
portunities for  employment  are  abundant,  the  incidence  of  the 
risks  of  modem  industry  so  far  as  human  life  is  concerned 
seems  to  fall  almost  entirely  upon  the  wage-earners,  those 
who  are  relatively  in  the  weaker  position.  Accidents  and  in- 
juries in  the  course  of  duty,  it  is  assumed,  are  to  be  borne  by 
the  employee  unless  he  can  prove  at  law  that  his  employer 
was  negligent.  If  a  man  accepts  employment  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion he  accepts  the  ordinary  risks  of  that  position.  In  case  a 
family  is  deprived  of  its  chief  support  by  the  permanent  in- 
jury or  the  death  of  the  wage-earner  who  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  employer  pays  as  a  business  proposition  the  smallest 
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amount  that  he  can  under  the  circumstances  and  hires  another 
man.  There  is  no  one  who  assumes  any  real  responsibility  for 
the  future  welfare  of  that  family  except  possibly  some  well 
organized  modem  charitable  agency  with  ample  resources,  which 
the  community  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess.  Let  me 
refer  you  for  facts  and  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  case 
to  the  volume  of  "The  Pittsburgh  Survey"  entitled  Work-Acci- 
dents and  the  Law  and  to  other  similar  studies  of  recent  date. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  demand  on  the  part  of  industrial  workers 
for  "justice,  not  charity"  is  a  groundless  plea?  Who  shall  say 
that  the  sociologist  may  not  legitimately  concern  himself  with  the 
incidence  of  the  risks  of  modem  industry? 

6.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  the  domestic  or  household 
arts  have  been  absorbed  by  the  factory  system  of  production. 
The  factories  have  been  gradually  taking  over  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  and  of  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  the  manu- 
facture of  house  furnishings  of  all  kinds  and  even  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  supply  to  a  very  marked  degree,  as  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  quantities  of  canned  goods  that  are  now  on 
the  market.  This  absorption  of  the  domestic  industries  by  the 
factories  has  had  some  very  important  consequences.  In  so  far 
as  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  may  affect  the 
quality  and  the  wholesomeness  of  the  goods  put  on  the  market, 
the  consumer  can  be  safeguarded  only  by  some  social  or  public 
regfulation  of  factory  conditions.  The  individual  consumer  cannot 
acquaint  himself  with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  what  he  purchases.  He  must  pur- 
chase, as  an  individual,  merely  in  faith  and  in  hope.  It  is 
also  true  that  relatively  more  of  the  women  are  to  be  classi- 
fied under  the  head  of  wage-earners.  Instead  of  working  at 
home,  -spinning,  weaving,  making  house  furnishings,  and  pre- 
paring meals  for  a  family,  many  women  are  now  working  in 
factories,  stores,  and  offices  for  wages.  The  home  and  the  life 
of  the  family,  at  least  the  traditional  family  life,  are  necessarily 
affected  when  this  happens.  Children  may  also  be  employed 
advantageously  in  modern  industry,  unless  in  the  interest  of 
the  children  themselves  and  of  future  generations  child  labor  is 
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prohibited  by  a  wise  and  farsighted  social  policy.  It  should 
be  further  noted  that  the  homes  of  the  wealthier  people,  those 
from  which  the  women  do  not  go  out  to  work  for  wages,  are 
also  affected  by  the  factory  absorption  of  the  domestic  indus- 
tries. The  woman  of  the  house  becomes  a  manager  chiefly 
rather  than  a  provider.  The  household  work  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  servants  are  employed  to  do  this  minimum 
amount  This  gives  to  the  woman  of  the  house  and  to  her 
daughters  a  very  considerable  leisure  which  has  come  to  be 
occupied  largely  by  "social  duties,"  i.e.,  engagements  of  various 
kinds  outside  the  home  which  may  be  grouped  under  such  heads 
as  educational,  charitable,  philanthropic,  clubs,  teas,  receptions, 
parties.  In  any  event,  the  constant  extension  of  the  factory 
system  of  production  vitally  affects  the  living  conditions,  as  well 
as  the  working  conditions,  for  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
the  population. 

7.  The  industrial  revolution  has  promoted  the  growth  of  the 
largest  cities  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  rapid  growth 
of  great  cities  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Since  the  modern  cities  are  primarily  factory  centers 
and  centers  of  exchange  (trade  and  commerce),  great  numbers 
of  people  are  required  to  carry  on  this  work  and  they  must 
necessarily  live  close  together.  As  yet,  however,  these  masses 
of  population,  these  varied  groups  differing  widely  as  to  their 
traditions  and  their  religious  affiliations,  crowded  together  in 
cities,  have  not  learned  apparently  the  first  principles  of  living 
in  cities.  There  is  constant  violation  of  every  rule  for  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Ig^orantly 
and  blindly,  and,  I  may  add,  half-heartedly,  these  struggling 
millions  are  reaching  out  for  some  means  by  which  they  can 
secure  an  improvement  of  urban  conditions.  It  is  but  gradually 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  distribution  of  health  is  a 
question  quite  as  important  in  our  cities  as  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Facilities  for  wholesome  recreation,  also,  are  just  be- 
ginning to  receive  a  proper  recognition  of  their  importance  under 
urban  conditions. 

It  is  in  these  fundamental  changes  in  the  social  organiza- 
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tion,  thus  briefly  indicated  in  this  summary,  that  philanthropy 
has  its  basis.  The  necessary  social  readjustments  furnish  ample 
opportimity  for  philanthropy  legitimately  to  make  its  influence 
felt  and  there  is  the  utmost  need  for  its  exercise.  There  is 
need  not  only  for  wise  private  philanthropy  but  for  carefully 
considered  public  philanthropy  as  well.  There  is  need  for  the 
so-called  welfare  work,  for  relief  departments,  for  pension 
funds;  but  also  for  factory  legislation,  for  labor  legislation, 
and  for  general  social  legislation  designed  to  secure  an  improve- 
ment of  conditions.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  inevitable  risks  of  modern  industry,  especially 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  human  life. 

The  course  on  philanthropy  includes,  among  others,  these 
topics:  the  development  of  factory  legislation,  modem  social 
legislation,  welfare  work,  railway  relief  departments,  employers' 
pension  and  relief  funds,  mutual  benefit  associations,  benefit 
features  of  trade  unions,  employers*  liability,  workingmen's  com- 
pensation, industrial  or  workingmen's  insurance,  old-age  pen- 
sions, agencies  for  encouraging  thrift,  postal  savings  banks,  etc., 
provident  loan  associations,  various  forms  of  private  philan- 
thropy, endowments,  experimental  agencies  and  organizations 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions.  These  are  subjects  to  which 
the  sociologist  may  properly  give  his  attention.  They  need  to 
be  studied  and  discussed  as  social  questions,  not  merely  as 
economic  and  governmental  questions  of  interest  only  to  econo- 
mists and  political  scientists.  My  experience  indicates,  also,  that 
students  of  sociology  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
them.  And  may  I  add,  without  being  misunderstood,  that  these 
topics  are  quite  as  important  for  a  college  curriculum  in  so- 
ciology as  the  question  whether  the  origin  of  the  human  race 
is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  or  somewhere 
in  the  arctic  regions ;  quite  as  important  as  the  attempt  to  deter- 
mine precisely  what  a  certain  set  of  stone  implements  indicates 
as  to  the  mental  caliber  of  some  primitive  race;  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  society  has 
an  objective  or  only  a  subjective  existence. 

Another  course  oflFered  in  the  department  is  a  study  of  col- 
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onization  from  the  sociological  point  of  view  and  it  is  designed 
to  make  direct  use  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  history.  Coloni- 
zation is  looked  upon  as  a  series  of  social  experiments  and  the 
course  is  described  as  a  laboratory  course  in  sociology.  It  is 
scarcely  advisable  for  the  sociologist  to  attempt  to  conduct  ex- 
periments in  a  laboratory  within  four  walls  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  get  together  a  group  of  people  and  transport  them 
wherever  you  wish  them  to  go,  or  subject  them  to  whatever 
conditions  you  wish,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sociological  ex- 
perimentation. But  in  the  history  of  colonization  we  find  that 
numbers  of  people  have  gone  out  from  the  older  civilizations 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  have  with  more  or 
less  difficulty  founded  new  societies.  The  records  of  their 
successes  and  failures  are  available  and  their  experience  fur- 
nishes valuable  information  concerning  emigration  and  immi- 
gration, acclimatization,  the  relation  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
to  the  development  of  social  institutions,  frontier  society,  the 
growth  of  new  societies,  contact  of  races,  the  native  question. 
It  is  apparent  that  here  is  a  fertile  field  awaiting  the  sociologist's 
exploitation ;  it  as  yet  has  been  scarcely  more  than  touched  from 
this  new  point  of  view.  For  the  present.  Professor  Keller's 
book  on  Colonisation  supplies  an  excellent  textbook  for  such  a 
course.  It  may  be  added  that  this  course  is  one  that  is  of  prac- 
tical interest  to  American  students  now  that  this  country  has 
come  to  possess  colonies  of  her  own  and  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  a  study  of  colonial  administration  preparatory  to  en- 
tering the  consular  service. 

A  course  on  American  society,  for  the  second  half-year,  has 
been  planned  to  follow  the  course  on  colonization.  In  this  course 
American  social  conditions  are  studied  not  as  a  succession  of 
more  or  less  unrelated  social  problems  but  as  phenomena  char- 
acteristic of  a  colonial  society  which  has  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  development.  For  example,  the  problem  of  immigra- 
tion is  viewed  as  a  social  question  common  to  all  prosperous 
colonial  societies.  In  short,  American  society  is  treated  simply 
as  one  of  the  colonial  societies  studied  in  the  preceding  course 
which  is  selected  for  further  consideration  because  it  happens 
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to  be  the  society  in  which  we  live  and  the  future  of  which  is 
therefore  of  special  importance  to  us. 

A  course  on  social  evolution  has  been  made  course  i  in 
the  department  but  it  is  the  plan  to  permit  students  to  begin 
work  in  the  department  with  either  this  course  or  the  course 
on  practical  sociology,  or  even  with  the  course  on  colonization 
if  they  wish.  The  department  insists  merely  upon  a  logical 
sequence  of  courses.  It  is  recommended  to  students  who  de- 
sire to  specialize  in  sociology  that  they  elect  both  the  courses 
on  social  evolution  and  practical  sociology  at  the  beginning  of 
the  junior  year  and  then  follow  the  indicated  sequence  of  courses. 
Other  courses  in  the  department  are :  Principles  of  Sociology — 
which  is  designed  for  the  second  half-year  to  follow  the  course 
on  social  evolution  and  to  utilize  the  concrete  descriptive  mate- 
rial provided  by  that  course — courses  on  the  child  and  the  com- 
munity, the  family,  history  of  sociology,  and  four  additional 
courses  of  a  specialized  and  practical  nature,  penology,  charity 
organization  and  administration,  the  social  function  of  the 
church,  special  problems  in  sociology. 

With  this  curriculum  as  a  basis  it  is  planned  in  the  future 
to  make  further  extensions  in  the  direction  of  giving  definite 
and  effective  preparation  for  specific  lines  of  practical  social 
work.  The  demand  for  trained  and  capable  social  workers  and 
for  efficient  public  administrators  in  our  great  industrial  cen- 
ters is  an  increasing  one  and  the  supply  at  the  present  time  of 
men  and  women  who  are  properly  equipped  for  important  posi- 
tions in  this  field  is  considerably  below  the  demand.  If  proper 
instruction  and  training  were  offered  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  of  a  ready  response  from  those  who  are  seeking  to  enter 
this  field  of  work.  By  adding  to  the  faculty  experts  and  spe- 
cialists in  various  fields  of  social  work,  the  department  may 
then  be  placed  in  a  position  wisely  to  undertake  to  provide  pro- 
fessional training  for  directors  of  organized  charities,  Christian 
Associations,  institutional  churches,  settlement  and  civic  work, 
for  executive  secretaries  of  educational  and  philanthropic  socie- 
ties, welfare  managers  of  factories  and  stores,  superintendents 
of  public  recreation,  expert  sanitarians,  probation  officers,  super- 
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intendents  of  child-helping  agencies  and  of  reformatories  and 
other  agencies  of  correction.  The  instruction  that  may  thus 
be  provided  will  also  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  clergymen  and 
church  workers,  lawyers,  journalists,  business  men,  officers  of 
the  state  and  municipal  public  service,  school  teachers,  librarians, 
labor  leaders,  factory  and  health  inspectors,  members  of  boards 
of  managers  and  committees  of  philanthropic  institutions, 
friendly  visitors  and  volunteer  workers  in  any  field  of  social 
service  where  a  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  and  of  modem 
methods  of  work  is  essential  to  efficiency.  The  same  profes- 
sional needs  which  have  established  schools  of  engineering  with 
practice  shops  and  field  work,  the  same  conditions  and  tend- 
encies which  have  established  schools  of  medicine  with  labora- 
tories and  hospitals  furnishing  practical  experience  and 
opportunity  for  investigation,  the  same  requirements  which  have 
established  schools  of  theology  and  law  schools,  are  now  de- 
manding, in  connection  with  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  a  modern 
scientific  training  for  social  work.  The  responsibility  for 
providing  preparation  and  training  of  this  character  rests  very 
largely  upon  the  departments  of  sociology  in  the  urban  uni- 
versities. 


REPORT  ON  QUESTIONNAIRE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 

TEACHING 


F.  STUART  CHAPIN 
Columbia  University 


To  the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Teaching y  American  Sociological 
Society: 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  Professor  Jerome  Dowd's 
request  I  herewith  present  to  you  this  abstract  and  digest  of  the 
material  returned  in  answer  to  the  conmuttee's  questionnaire  sent 
out  during  the  investigation  into  the  subject-matter  of  beginning 
courses  at  present  given  in  colleges  of  the  coimtry  imder  the  title 
of  Sociology. 

The  following  questionnaire,  at  the  approval  of  Professor 
Jerome  Dowd,  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  sent  out  to  some 
four  himdred  colleges,  universities,  theological  schools,  and  state 
normal  schools. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHING 

AMESICAN  SOaOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Professor  Jeroice  Dowd,  Chairman 

Dear  Sir:  The  American  Sociological  Society  has  appointed  a  committee 
of  ten  of  its  members  to  report  to  the  next  amiual  meeting: 

First,  a  statement  of  the  subject-matter  of  first  courses  at  present  g^iven 
in  colleges  of  the  coimtry  imder  the  title  of  Sociology. 

Second,  a  suggested  outline  for  a  fundamental  introductory  course  in 
Sociology. 

Will  you  kindly  assist  in  this  work  by  filling  out  the  accompanying  question- 
naire? 

A.  Name  of  institution. 

B.  Name  and  tide  of  person  filling  out  this  blank. 

C.  Please  paste  here  a  clipping  from  your  catalogue  giving  the  statement  of 
your  beginning  course  in  Sociology. 

D.  Give  an  outline  of  the  subject-matter  of  that  course  and  add  the  list  of 
authors  and  their  works  assigned  for  students  to  read  in  connection  with 
the  course. 

{Subject-M otter)  {Authors  and  References) 

£.  Suggest  the  subject-matter  for  a  ftmdamental  course  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
advanced  work  if  the  beginning  course  you  now  give  does  not  fully 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  fimdamental  course. 
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The  list  of  institutions  to  which  the  questionnaire  was  sent  was 
made  up  as  follows: 

Mr.  L.  L.  Bernard  kindly  let  me  have  the  questionnaire  returned 
to  him  during  the  course  of  the  investigation  into  "The  Teaching 
of  Sociology  in  the  United  States"  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  and  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  in  September, 
1909.  From  this  material  a  list  was  made  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  professors  and  departmental  heads  who  taught  soci- 
ology. In  this  manner  a  list  of  199  institutions  was  obtained  which 
had  answered  Mr.  Bernard  favorably  and  which  were  therefore 
known  to  teach  sociology.  To  this  number  were  added  the  167 
institutions  which  Mr.  Bernard  gave  in  Table  IV  of  his  report. 
The  names  of  these  institutions  were  added  because  in  going 
through  their  catalogues  Mr.  Bernard  foimd  that  they  gave  courses 
in  sociology  although  they  had  not  answered  the  questionnaire. 
Finally,  to  the  366  institutions  thus  obtained  were  added  some 
30  institutions.  A  few  of  these  had  reported  to  Mr.  Bernard's 
questionnaire  as  intending  to  give  courses  in  sociology  in  the  near 
future,  but  the  majority  of  these  were  obtained  from  the  list  of 
colleges  in  the  World  Almanac  for  1910.  The  final  total  was  396 
institutions  to  which  the  above  questionnaire  was  sent  on  October 
15  of  the  present  year. 

From  the  four  hundred  odd  institutions  addressed  by  the  ques- 
tionnaire, some  145  answers  were  received.  Of  this  nimiber  128 
reported  as  teaching  sociology  and  17  reported  no  course  in  sociology. 
Of  the  total  answers,  126  were  from  colleges  and  universities,  5 
were  from  theological  schools,  and  14  were  from  state  normal 
schools.  Fifteen  colleges  and  imiversities  oflFered  no  course  in 
sociology  and  two  state  normal  schools  offered  no  course. 

TABLE  I 
Institutions  Answering  the  Questionnaire 

Note. — Institutions  marked  *  give  no  course  in  sociology;  institutions  marked 
t  are  interested  in  the  report  of  the  committee;  institutions  marked  *t  expect  to 
start  a  course  soon. 

tAddphi  College  Brooklyn,  N.Y.        Professor  Annie  M.  Mac- 

Lean 

Albany  College  Albany,  Ore.  Professor  F.  G.  Franklin 

Albion  College  Albion,  Mich.  Professor  F.  T.  Carlton 
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Albright  College 
•Amhonit  College 
AugUMtana  College 

*HAtoft  College 
Baker  Univcrnily 
Bololt  College 
Bonton  University 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

Carleton  College 

Catholic  UniverMtv  of  Amer- 
ica 

Carthage  College 

tCeittral  College 

Colgate  UniNnftrsity 

0)nH4l  Colle«e 

Kiaflin  Um\T«ity 

dark  a4k«e 

0»  Colk«e 

0)KMadi>  Ccaic«e 

Cumbedaihi  Viu\T«iity 
CV^mhia  rmvtrsliy 

IkanwKmiK  CoUciee 
^tl'^vkbkVH  OciUqpe 

IV«  XK^Mci;  Colki^ 
l^^iikMii  Oc4kct 

Eariban  CoJOopf 
E^BRtJka  v\ilk^ 

i>»i£  lsha»£  OAHqfir 


TABLE  l'-<:afUinued 

Myerstown,  Pa.        Professor  C.  A.  Bowman 

Amherst,  Mass.        Professor  J.  W.  Crook 

Rock  Island,  111.       Professor  £.  F.  Bartholo- 
mew 


Lewis  ton,  Me. 
Baldwin,  Kan. 
Beloit.  Wis. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Northfield,  Minn. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Carthage,  111. 

Pella,  la. 

Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Mount  Vernon,  la. 

Orangeburg,  S,C, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Colorado  Springs, 
Cokk 

Lebanon,  Tenn. 

New  York  City 

Hanover,  NvH. 
1>avid$iMi,  X,C. 
GrttsicasUe.  Ind. 
D(»  Moinesk  la. 
Oaribie.  IV 
Orrte,  Neb. 

RkiumiMid.  Ind. 
OsiM^lGa. 
Etttika..  UL 


Professor  D.  W.  Brandelle 
Professor  H.  J.  Hoover 
Professor  R.  C.  Chapin 
Professor  F.  S.  Baldwin 
Dr.  Marion  Parris 

Professor  £.  £.  Robinson 
Professor  W.  J.  Kerby 

Professor  S.  N.  Carpenter 
Professor  J.  L.  Beyl 
Professor  £.  W.  Goodhue 
Professor  H.  H.  Freer 
Professor  G.  £vans 
Professor  F.  H.  Hankias 
Professor  C.  T.  Hi<±ok 
Professor  F.  A.  Bushee 

Professor  W.  P.  Bone 
Pioiessor  F.  H.  Giddings 

Ptolcssor  D.  C  WcOs 
Piofessor  J.  M.  McOxindl 
Piofessor  C.  C.  Xcrth 
Ptofesssior  S.  Z.  Batten 
Fk^^essor  G.  A.  Cxider 
Fiolessor  A.  B.  Faiitk3d 

Fivites^r  H.  Lsndky 
rmiessicc  A.  C.  GamT 


G<ot|9t^t'*«i^  Ky.      lV'«ss«'  A.  Y 

C^sa3i£  Ig^fcTv:..  X«^  T^niessiic  E.  H  > 
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TABLE  I— Continued 


Harvard  University 
Haverford  College 
Hendrix  College 
Hobart  College 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Conway,  Ark. 
Geneva,  N.Y. 

Professor  T.  N.  Carver 
Professor  D.  C.  Barrett 
President  A.  C.  Millar 
Professor  J.  M.  Williams 

•Illinois  College 
•Iowa  State  College 

Jacksonville,  111. 
Ames,  la. 

President  C.  H.  Ranmiel- 
kamp 

Professor  B.  H.  Hibbard 

James  Millikin  University 
•fjamestown  College 
Juniata  College 
•Johns  Hopkins  University 

Decatur,  Dl. 
Jamestown,  N.D. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Professor  W.  W.  Smith 
Professor  F.  B.  Taylor 
Professor  C.  C.  Johnson 
Professor  J.  M.  Vincent 

Keuka  College 
tKnox  CoUege 

Keuka  Park,  N.Y. 
Galesburg,  HI. 

Professor  G.  W.  Eddy 
Professor  J.  H.  Raymond 

fl^ke  Erie  College 

Lawrence  College 

•Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity 

Louisiana  State  University 

Painesville,  0.          Miss  Florence  Ball 

Appleton,  Wis.         Professor  C.  J.  Bushnell 

Stanford  University,  Professor  I.  B.  Cross 
Cal. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.     Professor  W.  0.  Scroggs 

McMinnville  College 
Macalester  College 
Marietta  College 
Marshall  College 
Momingside  College 
Miami  University 

McMinnville,  Ore. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Marietta,  0. 
Huntington,  W.Va. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Oxford,  0. 

Professor  F.  G.  Boughton 

Professor  G.  W.  Davis 

Professor  A.  T.  Perry 

Professor  J.  U.  Fitzgerald 

Professor  F.  E.  Haynes 

Professor  S.  E.  W.  Bed- 
ford 

Millsaps  College 
Moimt  Holyoke  College 

Jackson,  Miss. 
South  Hadley,Mas£ 

Professor  J.  E.  Walmsley 
».  Professor  Amy  Hewes 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity 
Northwestern  University 
New  York  University 

University  Place, 

Neb. 
Evans  ton.  111. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Professor  E.  H.  Wells 

Professor  F.  S.  Dribler 
Professor  R.  M.  Bender 

Oberlin  College 
Olivet  College 
Ohio  State  University 
Oriental  University 

Oberlin,  0. 
Olivet,  Mich. 
Columbus,  0. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe 
Professor  H.  A.  Miller 
Professor  J.  E.  Hagerty 
President  H.  P.  Holler 

Pacific  University 
Park  College 
Parker  College 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
Parkville,  Mo. 
Winnebago,  Minn. 

Professor  L.  B.  Shippee 
Professor  T.  M.  Matthews 
Professor  M.  Lewis 
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TABLE  l-^ofUinued 


Parsons  College 

Fairfield,  la. 

Professor  P.  C.  Hildreth 

Pennsylvania  College 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Professor  C.  F.  Sanders 

•Princeton  University 

Princeton,  N.J. 

Professor  H.  J.  Ford 

Purdue  University 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Professor  T.  F.  Moran 

Raddiffe  College 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  T.  N.  Carver 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 

College  Park,  Va. 

Professor  E.  E.  Ayers 

College 

St.  Olaf  College 

Northfiield,  Minn. 

Professor  C.  A.  Mellby 

♦St.  John's  College 

Fordham  Univer- 
sity, N.Y. 

Professor  T.  J.  Barrett 

Simmons  College 

Boston,  Mass. 

President  Henry  Lefavour 

Smith  College 

Northampton,  Mass.  Professor  Georgia  Laura 

White 

*tStevens  Institute  of  Tech- 

Hoboken, N.J. 

President  A.  C.  Hum- 

nology 

phreys 

Talladega  College 

Talladega,  Ala. 

Professor  D.  B.  Pratt 

Taylor  University 

Upland,  Ind. 

Professor  Newton  Wray 

♦Trinity  College 

Durham,  N.C. 

Professor  W.  H.  Glasson 

Tri-State  College 

Angola,  Ind. 

Professor  Lorin  Stuckey 

Tufts  College 

Tufts  CoUege,  Mass 

>.  Mr.  L.  M.  Bristol 

University  of  Colorado 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Professor  J.  B.  Phillips 

tUniversity  of  Florida 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Professor  E.  M.  Banks 

University  of  Indiana 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Professor  U.  G.  Weatherly 

University  of  Kentucky 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Professor  E.  Tuthill 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Professor  J.  P.  Lichten- 
berger 

University  of  Nebraska 

Lincobi,  Neb. 

Professor  Elliott  Howard 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Professor  M.  J.  Waist 

University  of  Montana 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Professor  J.  H.  Underwood 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Professor  C.  H.  Cooley 

University  of  Missouri 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Professor  C.  A.  EUwood 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

Professor  J.  M.  Gillette 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Norman,  Okla. 

Professor  Jerome  Dowd 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Porto  Rico 

Professor  E.  H.  Casterlin 

University  of  Puget  Sound 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Professor  J.  C.  Zeller 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Vermilion,  S.D. 

Professor  E.  G.  Nourse 

tUniversity  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

.  Professor  S.  N.  Reep 

tUniversity  of  Southern  Cali-  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
fomia 

Professor  R.  D.  Hunt 

University  of  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

Professor  G.  Coray 
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University  of  Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wis. 

Professo] 

r  E.  A.  Ross 

*tUniversity  of  Wyoming 

Laramie,  Wyo. 

Professoi 

•  J.  D.  LeCron 

University  of  Vermont 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Professoi 

•  H.  W.  Lawrence 

University  of  Virginia 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Professoi 

r  W.  H.  Heck 

University  of  Chicago 

Chicago,  111. 

Profes.soi 

•  W.  I.  Thomas 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  lU. 

Professoi 

r  E.  C.  Hayes 

University  of  California 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Professoi 

r  Lucy  C.  Moxmt 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Fayette,  la. 

Professoi 

:  J.  W.  Dickraan 

Wake  Forest  College 

Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

Professoi 

:  E.  W.  Sikes 

Washburn  College 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Professoi 

-  D.  M.  Fisk 

jWashington  College 

Chestertown,  Md. 

Professoi 

r  J.  W.  Cain 

Washinjrton  and  Jefferson 

Washington,  Pa. 

Professoi 

r  E.  M.  Weyer 

College 

tWashington  and  Lee  Uni- 

Lexington, Va. 

Professoi 

r  S.  D.  Hancock 

versity 

Wellesley  College 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

Professoi 

r  Emily  G.  Balch 

Wesleyan  University 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Professoi 

r  W.  C.  Fisher 

Western  Reserve  University 

Cleveland,  0. 

Professoi 

r  J.  E.  Cutler 

Wheaton  College 

Wheaton,  111. 

Professoi 

r  Elliot  Whipple 

Whitworth  College 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Professoi 

r  W.  E.  Roe 

William  Jewell  College 

Liberty,  Mo. 

Professoi 

r  E.  C.  Griffith 

♦Williams  CoUege 

Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Professoi 

r  G.  Droppers 

Yale  College 


New  Haven,  Conn.  Professor  A.  G.  Keller 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAIUES 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  Auburn,  N.Y.  Professor  A.  S.  Hoyt 

Drew  Theolog^ical  Seminary     Madison,  N.J. 


Hartford  Theological  Semi-     Hartford,  Conn, 
nary 

Meadville  Theological  School  Meadville,  Pa. 

Western  Theological  Semi-      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
nary 


*State  Normal  College 
State  Normal  School 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Troy,  Ala. 
San  Jos6,  Cal. 


Professor  E.  L.  Earp 
Professor  A.  R.  Merriam 

Professor  N.  P.  Gilman 
President  J.  A.  Kelso 


Professor  E.  M.  Shackel- 
ford 

Professor  Gertrude  F. 
Rowell 
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TABLE  1— Continued 
(Course  in  social  psychology  based  on  Ross) 


^California  State  Normal 

Chico,  Cal. 

Professor 

E.  J.  MiUer 

School 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  Macomb,  lU. 

Professor 

Alfred  Bayliss 

School 

Central  Michigan  Normal 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Professoi 

'  C.  S.  Larzelere 

School 

Mich. 

State  Normal  School 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Professor 

E.  W.  Bohannon 

State  Normal  School 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Professor 

B.  M.  Anderson 

Westfidd  Normal  School 

Westfield,  Mass. 

Profes.sor 
berry 

J.  C.  Hocken- 

State  Normal  School 

MayviUe,  N.D. 

Professor 

C.  M.  Correll 

Northern  Normal  and  Indus-  Aberdeen,  S.D. 

Professor 

W.  E.  Johnson 

trial  School 

State  Normal  School 

Bellingham,  Wa.sh. 

Professor 

James  Bever 

State  Normal  School 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Professor 

W.  H.  Chewer 

State  Normal  School 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Professor 

F.  R.  Clow 

Hampton  Institute 

Virginia 

Professor 

T.  J.  Jones 

Comparing  these  results  with  Mr.  Bemaxd's,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  95  of  the  institutions  which  answered  the  committee's 
questionnaire  are  found  in  Mr.  Bernard's  Tables  I,  II,  and  III, 
comprising  institutions  which  answered  him  favorably.  Some  27 
of  the  answers  to  the  committee's  questionnaire  were  from  insti- 
tutions in  Mr.  Bernard's  Table  IV,  comprising  institutions  which 
taught  sociology  but  did  not  answer  him.  The  remaining  23 
answers  of  the  145  reporting  to  the  committee's  questionnaire 
are  from  institutions  not  contained  in  either  of  Mr.  Bernard's 
tables  but  given  in  the  World  Almanac  list  of  colleges  for  1910.  Of 
the  23  new  institutions  thus  obtained  12  are  at  present  teaching 
sociology. 

The  material  sent  in  has  been  cla&ified  with  the  object  in  view 
of  having  such  a  classification  as  representative  as  possible  of  the 
general  significance  of  the  150  odd  answers.  It  has  been  the 
effort  of  the  writer  of  this  report  to  use  an  objective  standard  of 
classification  obtained  from  the  totality  of  the  material  itself.  To 
this  end  the  broadest  possible  divisions  of  the  subject-matter  were 
chosen  and  the  various  statements  made  upon  the  questionnaire 
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regarding  the  subject-matter  of  the  courses  were  copied  and  marked 
one  for  each  time  they  occurred.  Thus  Anthropology  was  defi- 
nitely spoken  of  nearly  40  times;  Poor  Relief  and  Pauperism  nearly 
25  times;  the  Biological  Method  was  emphasized  16  times,  etc. 
In  many  instances,  however,  there  was  no  such  specific  statement. 
In  such  cases  the  writer  had  to  classify  the  subject-matter  of  the 
course  as  Historical,  Psychological,  Practical,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  the  textbook  or  reference 
book  mentioned.  This  latter  method  was  resorted  to  only  when 
it  was  impossible  to  get  specific  statements  of  the  subject-matter. 
This  situation  obtained  in  about  12  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mark  for  the  general  division  is  in 
most  cases  smaller  than  the  sum  of  the  marks  of  specified  subject- 
matter.  Thus  the  mark  for  Historical  subject-matter  is  only  84, 
while  the  sum  of  40,  37,  52,  and  56,  the  specific  marks,  is  consider- 
ably over  150.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  very  often  where  the 
Historical  subject-matter  was  specified  there  were  also  carefully 
specified  several  definite  fields  such  as  Anthropology,  Ethnology, 
and  Social  Institutions.  This  same  correction  is  true  of  the  other 
divisions. 

In  many  cases  all  six  general  divisions  were  emphasized,  as  were 
also  the  specific  subdivisions.  Many  cases  combined  the  practical 
with  the  theoretical.  In  this  manner  also  the  subdivisions  became 
large. 

The  writer  of  this  report  wishes  to  make  it  emphatic  that  the 
numerical  marks  should  not  be  taken  too  literally.  The  effort 
has  been  to  classify  a  mass  of  very  heterogeneous  material  so  as  to 
show  its  most  representative  elements;  the  effort  has  not  been  to 
produce  an  exact  and  exhaustive  analysis.  This  woiJd  be  almost 
impossible  considering  the  nature  of  many  of  the  replies.  In  this 
respect  the  writer  found  it  difficult  to  classify  such  a  specified  field 
as  Sociological  Theory,  which  obviously  overlaps  the  Historical 
and  Psychological  fields.  It  therefore  seemed  best  to  place  this 
specified  field  by  itself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Social  Pathology, 
which  might  mean  Social  Psychology  or  some  practical  study  of 
Criminology.     It  has  therefore  been  placed  by  itself  also. 
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TABLE  n 

Classification  op  Subject-Matter  op  Courses  in  SoaoLOCY  Given  by 

THE  Institutions  Named  in  Table  I 

I.    Emphasizing  Historical  subject-matter 84 

Including  such  fields  specified  as: 

Anthropology 40  \ 

Ethnology 37  (  .o- 

Social  Institutions 521    ^ 

Social  Evolution 56  / 

n.    Emphasizing  Psychological  subject-matter 80 

Including  such  fields  specified  as: 

Soda]  Psychology 56  | 

Association 29  [  116 

Imitation 31) 

m.    Emphasizing  Biological  subject-matter 16 

Including  such  fields  specified  as: 

Eugenics $) 

Population  (statistically  treated) 6  ) 

IV.    Emphasizing  Descriptive  and  Analytic 21 

Including  such  fields  specified  as: 

Study  of  a  specific  social  group 9  > 

Physical  Factors 10  $    ^^ 

V.    Emphazising  Economic  subject-matter 23 

Including  such  fields  specified  as: 

Industrial  Conditions 10  \ 

Labor  Problem 14  r 

Practical  economic  problems  not  definitely  specified   8  (    ^^ 
Socialism 8  / 

VI.    Emphasizing  Practical  subject-matter 56 

Including  such  fields  specified  as: 

Population  problems  of  congestion  and  housing 23 

American  sodal  problems 19 

Social  problems  (not  specified) 15 

Visits  to  institutions 9 

Poor  Relief  and  Pauperism 25  )  159 

Charity 23 

Philanthropy 14 

Crime  and  Criminology 20 

Education 11 

Vn.    Subject-matter  overlapping  some  of  the  above  six  divisions  and 
therefore  classified  by  itself. 

Specified  as: 

Sodological  Theory 40 

Sodal  Pathology 13 

Divisions  III  and  IV  are  also  subject  to  the  same  criticism. 
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Some  eighty  institutions  used  a  textbook  as  the  basis  of  the  work 

in  their  beginning  course.    The  textbooks  of  the  following  authors 

were  in  use: 

TABLE  in 

AxTTHOss  Whose  Textbooks  Ase  Used  in  Beginnd^g  Coxtrse  in 
SoaoLOGY  BY  Institutions  Named  in  Table  I 

Not  specified 8  Henderson i 

Blackmar 8  Ross 8 

Gx)ley 5  Small  and  Vincent 6 

Carver i  Sumner 2 

D«dey 10  Thomas i 

D^ey  and  Ward 4  Ward i 

Devine i  Wright 8 

£11  wood 2  — 

Fairbanks i  86 

Giddings 18 

Only  a  few  of  those  reporting  answered  part  E  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, asking  for  suggestions  regarding  the  subject-matter  for  a 
fundamental  course  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work.  Those 
who  did  answer  part  E  of  the  questionnaire  were  classified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  method  as  they  suggested  Historical,  Psycho- 
logical, Practical,  etc.,  subject-matter  for  the  fxmdamental  course, 
the  emphasis  on  each  being  laid  in  the  following  manner: 

TABLE  IV 

Suggested  Subject-Matter  to  Form  a  Fundamental  Beginning  Course 

Historical 28  Descriptive  and  Analytic. .   7 

Psychological 25  Economic 3 

Biological 7  Practical 16 

Among  those  who  suggested  subject-matter  for  a  fundamental 
course  in  sociology  the  comments  of  the  following  are  particularly 
pertinent: 

1.  Professor  G.  E.  Howard,  University  of  Nebraska,  believes  that  a  differ- 
entiation of  the  subject-matter  of  sociology  into  three  main  divisions  would 
facilitate  team  work.  The  divisions  are:  I.  Pure  or  General  Sociology;  11. 
Practical  Sociology;  III.  Social  Anthropology. 

He  says:  "The  work  of  our  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Sociology  is 
intended  to  lay  a  scientific  basis  for  sodal  service.  The  beginning  courses 
in  Practical  Sociology  and  Social  Anthropology  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
concrete;  while  theory  is  more  accented  in  Pure  Sociology,  first  taken  up  by 
third-year  students." 

2.  Professor  W.  I.  Thomas,  The  University  of  Chicago,  says,  in  speaking 
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of  his  introductory  course  in  social  origins  devoted  to  anthropology  and  ethnol- 
ogy: ''I  regard  my  course  as  a  good  type  of  introduction  for  graduate  woiic. 
A  course  in  Social  Science,  bearing  on  the  problems  and  relations  of  all  the 
Social  Sciences,  with  a  statement  of  this  general  content  and  bearing,  would, 
I  think,  be  suitable  as  an  introductory  course  for  Sophomores." 

3.  Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  University  of  Wisconsin,  says:  "I  can't  say  I 
believe  much  in  a  beginner's  course.  I  would  prefer  to  have  my  courses  taken 
in  this  order:  Sophomore  year.  Fall,  Elementary  Sociology;  Spring,  Charities 
and  Corrections;  Junior  year.  Fall,  Social  Psychology;  Spring,  General  Sociol- 
ogy; Senior  year,  seminars  such  as  Cities,  The  Family,  Psychology  of  the  Amer- 
ican People." 

4.  Professor  R.  D.  Hunt,  University  of  Southern  California,  says:  '^A 
foundation  course  should  combine  as  much  as  possible  of  the  generally  accepted 
'principles'  of  Sociology  with  less  of  the  controverted  matter  and  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  practical  aims  of  the  subject  in  its  entirety." 

5.  Professor  C.  H.  Cooley,  University  of  Michigan,  says:  "In  my  opinion 
the  central  problem  of  sociology  is  that  of  the  interactions  between  personality 
(the  individual,  the  sodus,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it)  and  the  social  struc- 
tures and  processes.  I  wotdd  devote  a  beginning  course  to  a  very  full  and  con- 
crete exposition  of  what  is  most  fimdamental  in  this  relation." 

6.  Professor  C.  A.  EUwood,  University  of  Missouri,  says:  "If  I  were  to 
give  a  beginning  course  in  sociology  regardless  of  training  for  citizenshiPy  and 
could  have  mature  students  who  I  knew  were  specializing  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  I  would  begin  the  course  with  a  study  of  the  biological  factors  in 
association — Nutrition,  Reproduction,  Multiplication,  Conflict,  Selection, 
Heredity,  etc.,  and  continue  it  by  a  study  of  the  psychological  factors — 
Instinct,  Feding,  Intellect,  Imitation,  Sympathy,  Social  Control,  etc.,  and 
would  end  it  with  outlining  a  theory  of  Social  Order  and  a  theory  of  Social 
Progress." 

7.  Professor  B.  M.  Anderson,  State  Normal  School,  Springfield,  Mo.,  says: 
"I  think  a  fundamental  course  should  include  a  substantial  amoimt  of  sociologi- 
cal theory,  with  enough  historical  and  descriptive  material  to  illustrate  the 
theory.  But  the  theory  should  be  the  thing  stressed — ^I  do  not  favor  making 
too  much  concession  to  the  pedagogical  mania  for  'concreteness.'" 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  assuming  the  145  answers  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  institutions  teaching  sociology  in  the 
United  States,  the  classification  of  these  replies  shows  a  majority 
laying  emphasis  upon  theoretical  subject-matter  including  the 
historical  and  psychological,  as  opposed  to  the  practical  subject- 
matter  specified  by  Charity,  Poor  Relief,  Philanthropy,  etc.  This 
same  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  Table  IV  represent- 
ing the  suggestions  for  a  fundamental  introductory  course. 
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Finally,  in  the  belief  that  one  further  source  of  material  contained 
in  the  questionnaire  might  be  of  interest  to  the  committee,  the 
writer  has  added  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 

Texts  and  Axjthomties  Cited  by  at  Least  Five  Institutions  Named  in 

Table  I 

American  Journal  of  Sociology 7 

Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics 5 

Baldwin  (not  specified) 7 

Blackmar,  Elements  of  Sociology 11 

Bryce,  American  Commonwealth 6 

Carver,  Sociology  and  Social  Progress 18 

Comte  (not  specified) 8 

Cooley,  Social  Organization 19 

U.S.  Census 5 

Dealey,  Sociology 27 

Ely,  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society 7 

Fairbanks,  Introduction  to  Sociology 14 

Qiddings,  Principles  of  Sociology 29 

"        Elements  of  Sociology 16 

"        Inductive  Sociology 7  ^  ^ 

"        Descriptive  and  Historical  Soci-     ( ^ 

ology 16 

"       Not  specified 15 

Henderson,  Social  Element 14 

Kidd,  Social  Evolution 5 

Le  Bon,  The  Crowd 6 

Plato,  The  Republic 5 

Ross,  Social  Psychology 19  \ 

"    Social  Control 71 

"    Foundations  of  Sociology 71 ^^ 

"    Not  specified 10  ' 

Small,  General  Sociology 16 

Small  and  Vincent,  Introduction  to  Sociology 19 

Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology 22  \ 

Study  of  Sociology 6  1  34 

Not  specified 6  ) 

Thomas,  Source  Book 14 

Tylor,  Anthropology 6 

Tarde,  Laws  of  Imitation 10 

Ward,  Pure  Sociology 12  \ 

"     Applied  Sociology iij 60 

"     Dynamic  Sociology 37  ) 

Wright,  Practical  Sociology 21 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  Stuart  Chapin 

December  13,  1910 


It 
it 
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DISCUSSION 
Frank  D.  Watson,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  nature  of  the  course  in  Freshman  economics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  such  that  it  might  well  be  discussed  in  connection  with  such 
a  conference  as  the  present,  as  no  hard-and-fast  line  is  drawn  in  this  course 
between  the  fields  of  sociology  and  economics.  Many  of  the  problems  which 
are  discussed  in  this  introductory  course  are  of  a  distinctly  sociological 
nature,  such  as  the  problems  of  immigration,  congestion,  the  school  system, 
child  labor,  and  women  in  industry.  Of  course,  in  handling  all  of  these 
problems,  their  bearing  on  economics  is  indicated,  the  thought  constantly 
emphasized  being  that  they  directly  affect  the  efficiency  of  that  important 
factor  in  production,  labor.  The  handling  of  these  problems  is  concrete 
and  much  of  the  subject-matter  is  of  a  descriptive  nature. 

One  might  say  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  interest  the  student 
in  the  social  and  economic  life  ^about  him.  Accordingly,  problems  of  the 
above  nature  are  put  in  the  foreground,  and  theory  is  introduced  merely  as 
an  aid  in  digesting  and  classifying  the  material  given.  We  desire  primarily 
in  the  first  year  that  the  men  should  connect  the  everyday  facts  about  them, 
which  they  have  probably  not  stopped  to  analyze,  with  their  work  in  college. 
Pure  theory  is  largely  ignored  until  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

To  carry  out  the  general  purpose  of  the  course,  the  men  are  given  in 
addition  to  their  textbook  work  a  list  of  books  to  read  on  which  they  write 
reviews  or  criticisms  of  several  hundred  words'  length  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  month.  These  books  are  of  such  popular  nature  as  Steiner's  On  the  Trail 
of  the  Immigrant,  The  Long  Day,  by  Dorothy  Richardson,  The  Making  of 
an  American,  by  Jacob  Riis,  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets,  by 
Jane  Addams,  and  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children,  by  John  Spargo.  An 
additional  feature  of  the  course  is  a  list  of  outside  magazine  readings  which 
are  given  to  the  men  monthly  and  on  which  they  are  quizzed.  These  read- 
ings are  on  current  economic  discussions  in  such  magazines  as  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  World's  Work,  the  Outlook,  etc.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
this  method  not  only  attracts  the  interest  of  the  student,  but  many  times 
causes  him  to  do  additional  reading  independent  of  that  which  is  required. 
For  example,  it  has  been  my  personal  experience  to  have  students  bring  to 
me  magazine  or  newspaper  clippings  saying  that  they  felt  sure  that  I  would 
be  interested  in  them  as  they  were  just  along  the  lines  of  the  subjects  that 
we  had  been  discussing  in  class.  As  the  year  goes  on,  this  practice  seems 
to  increase,  showing  what  seems  to  be  the  fact,  that  many  men  in  reading 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  are  now  attracted  to  subjects  which  formerly 
they  passed  over,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  subject-matter  has  been 
dignified  by  previous  classroom  presentation  or  discussion.  Subsequently 
they  seem  to  take  somewhat  of  a  professional  attitude  in  their  general  reading 
on  these  subjects.    As  a  result,  many  men  accumulate  a  considerable  amount 
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of  economic  material  during  their  Freshman  year.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
digest  and  classify  this  material  in  classroom  as  far  as  time  permits,  al- 
though, as  can  readily  be  seen,  an  exhaustive  study  of  no  one  of  the  problems 
can  be  attempted. 


Charles  A.  Ellwood^  University  of  Missouri 

At  the  University  of  Missouri  we  believe  in  a  general  elementary  course  in 
sociology  which  shall  be  prerequisite  to  the  taking  of  any  other  course  in 
the  department.  Professor  Dowd  did  not  include  the  University  of  Missouri 
a  few  minutes  ago  in  the  list  of  institutions  giving  a  fundamental  course.  I 
beg  leave  to  correct  him.  The  elementary  course  in  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  is  both  fundamental  and  practical.  It  aims  to  present 
not  only  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  social  life  but  to  present  them  in  such 
a  way  that  the  simpler  fundamental  principles  of  sociology  shall  be  evident 
We  believe  in  starting  with  facts  rather  than  with  theory,  but  in  presenting 
the  facts  in  such  a  way  that  theory  or  interpretation  issues  from  them.  The 
course  aims  to  be  inductive,  and  starts  therefore  with  the  concrete  and 
biological  rather  than  with  abstract  and  psychological.  After  certain  pre- 
liminary definitions,  I  have  found  it  advisable,  however,  to  point  out  first  of 
all  to  the  student  the  biological  facts  and  principles  which  the  sociologist 
must  take  account  of,  even  in  the  simplest  sociological  interpretations,  and 
which  are  therefore  as  much  data  for  sociology  as  the  facts  of  the  social 
life  itself. 

The  guiding  thought  of  the  elementary  work  in  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  however,  is  the  belief  that  sociology  can  be  learned  from 
the  study  of  any  concrete  form  of  association  or  social  group  whatsoever; 
that  just  as  the  botanist  can  learn  botany  from  the  study  of  one  or  two 
typical  plant  types  so  the  sociologist  can  find  in  any  concrete  form  of  asso- 
ciation whatsoever  most  of  the  factors  which  are  at  work  in  the  social  life 
and  can  make  this  group  reveal  many  of  the  essential  problems  of  sociology. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  concreteness  and  at  the  same  time  of 
studjring  the  social  life  in  the  little  rather  than  in  the  mass.  The  student 
sees  more  plainly  the  actual  forces  at  work  molding  and  shaping  human 
association,  and  if  he  is  kept  aware  that  he  is  simply  studying  an  illustration, 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  reasoning  from  the  smaller  and  more  concrete  group  to 
society  in  the  mass. 

For  many  years  I  have  found  the  family  group,  as  in  many  ways  the 
most  typical  of  all  the  forms  of  human  association,  to  be  the  most  convenient 
for  introducing  the  student  concretely  to  the  science  of  sociology.  The 
family  group  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  intimately  known  by  every  student 
On  account  of  the  complexity  of  relationships  involved  in  it  the  study  of 
its  origin,  development,  structure,  and  function  serves  to  illustrate  the 
origin,  development,  structure,  and  function  of  social  forms  generally.    Of 
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course,  there  is  danger  that  the  student  will  mistake  the  illustration  for 
social  life  as  a  whole,  but  this  can  easily  be  guarded  against.  About  one- 
third  of  the  course  is  taken  up  with  the  study  of  the  family  in  its  various 
aspects,  after  which  various  related  concrete  social  problems,  such  as  popula- 
tion, immigration,  the  negro  problem,  the  city  problem,  and  the  like,  are 
studied  in  order  to  illustrate  further  the  working  of  biological  and  psycho- 
logical factors  in  the  social  life.  The  whole  plan  of  the  course  is  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  my  text  on  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problem^ 
which,  however,  omits  many  things  such  as  discussions  of  scientific  method, 
additional  statistics,  and  the  like,  which  are  included  in  the  course.  The 
course  also  has  at  its  end  a  number  of  lectures  summarizing  the  results  of 
the  concrete  inductive  study  with  reference  to  the  whole  social  life  and 
briefly  outlining  a  general  view  of  social  institutions,  social  organization, 
and  social  evolution.  This  I  did  not  include  in  my  published  text,  because  I 
believe  that  it  can  best  be  done  by  every  teacher  for  himself. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  interest,  this  elementary  course  has  been  a 
success.  For  a  number  of  years  over  one  hundred  students  have  been  regu- 
larly enrolled  in  it  Now  it  is  repeated  each  semester  (coming  five  hours  a 
week)  and  in  each  semester  there  are  about  one  hundred  students  enrolled, 
or  two  hundred  through  the  year.  Judged  also  by  the  experience  of  my 
students  in  later  life,  the  course  has  been  found  very  helpful,  especially  by 
those  who  go  into  the  law,  the  ministry,  journalism,  or  teaching,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  enter  practical  social  work. 

I  should  add  that  at  the  University  of  Missouri  students  must  have  had 
a  general  course  in  history  and  a  biological  science  before  taking  elementary 
sociology,  and  they  are  advised  and  expected  to  precede  or  follow  it  with 
an  elementary  course  in  economics  or  in  political  science  or  both.  Branching 
from  this  fundamental  elementary  course  in  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  are  both  theoretical  and  practical  courses.  The  practical  courses 
take  up  the  subjects  of  philanthropy,  social  betterment,  criminology,  and 
penology,  the  social  conditions  of  rural  and  urban  communities,  and  the  like. 
We  also  have  strong  courses  in  theoretical  sociology,  but  these  are  open  only 
to  Seniors  and  graduates.  They  include  a  general  course  in  sociological 
theory,  a  course  in  psychological  sociology,  a  course  in  biological  sociology, 
and  a  course  in  the  history  of  sociology.  The  plan  which  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing has  seemingly  thus  far  worked  well.  There  has  been  close  co-ordina- 
tion between  practical  and  theoretical  work,  because  both  branch  from  the 
fundamental  elementary  course.  While  the  practical  work  is  mainly  given 
to  one  man,  and  the  theoretical  work  is  mainly  taken  by  another,  yet  this 
is  not  exclusively  so,  for  we  believe  that  practical  study  of  social  conditions 
and  movements  needs  all  the  light  which  theoretical  sociology  can  give  it, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  theoretical  sociology  needs  the  help  which  comes 
from  vital  contact  with  living  facts  and  movements.    While  our  plan  has 
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worked  well  thus  far,  we  are  looking  fOr  ways  and  methods  of  improving 
it  and  should  be  glad  for  any  suggestions  which  anyone  who  is  teaching 
sociology  can  make  from  his  experience. 


Albion  W.  Small 

It  has  been  a  question  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  do  a  better  thing  for  undergraduates  in  the  social  sciences 
by  breaking  away  entirely  from  departmental  programs,  and  by  adopting 
an  introductory  course  which  would  be  a  proper  foundation  for  all  advanced 
work  in  social  science. 

Of  course  Sophomores  have  a  certain  smattering  of  information  which 
would  have  to  be  classified  under  each  of  the  social  sciences.  Although 
their  acquisitions  are  usually  not  abundant  enough  so  to  preoccupy  the 
ground  that  further  knowledge  in  either  of  these  territories  would  be  super- 
fluous, yet  the  situation  is  not  precisely  as  though  we  were  dealing  with 
utterly  blank  minds.  Conceding,  therefore,  that  all  Sophomores  have  picked 
up  a  certain  quantity  of  scrap  information  about  social  facts,  our  problem 
is  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  putting  them  on  the  track  of  precise  and 
scientific  study. 

Without  arriving  at  an  agreement,  or  without  even  settling  on  a  pre- 
cise proposition,  a  number  of  the  men  in  the  social  science  departments 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  have  lately  been  wrestling  with  this  question. 
There  is  certainly  in  the  air  a  suspicion  that  we  are  defeating  our  own 
purposes  by  taking  our  academic  departmental  divisions  too  seriously. 
Are  there  not  certain  things  which  every  Sophomore  should  know  if  he  is 
to  get  the  most  out  of  Junior  or  Senior  or  graduate  work  in  either  of  the 
social  sciences?  May  there  not  be  a  body  of  material  and  an  outlook  which 
every  Sophomore  might  acquire  which  would  serve  him  better  than  any 
strictly  departmental  work  in  the   Sophomore  year? 

Instead  of  making  a  theoretical  argument  on  this  question  I  submit 
a  concrete  proposal.  I  suggest  that  the  social  science  departments  in  all 
our  fully  equipped  institutions  agree  to  offer  a  course  running  through  the 
Sophomore  year  to  be  known  as  Social  Science  I,  to  be  prerequisite  for  more 
advanced  work  in  each  department,  and  to  be  based  on  Schmoller's  Grund- 
riss  der  allgemeinen  Volkswirtschaftslehre,  The  work  might  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  an  outline  of  the  evolution  of  human  institutions.  While  it  is 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  economic  theory,  no  one  who  is  chiefly  in- 
terested in  other  phases  of  society  need  fear  that  Schmoller's  emphasis  upon 
economic  interests  would  give  a  Sophomore  an  essentially  incorrect  notion 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  divisions  of  human  activity. 

Here  then  is  a  conspectus  representing  the  outlook  of  a  man  who  is  by 
common  consent  in  the  front  rank  of  the  economists  of  the  world.  Whatever 
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be  our  special  academic  interests,  we  can  hardly  differ  on  the  proposition 
that  a  Sophomore  who  had  taken  this  survey  would  have  an  enormous 
advantage  over  one  who  had  not,  in  pursuing  further  study  in  the  social 
sciences.  It  seems  hardly  open  to  question  that  our  work  in  the  different 
social  sciences  might  be  made  much  more  effective  if  we  could  presuppose 
such  a  common  background  in  the  minds  of  our  students.  Without  much 
abstract  discussion  of  methodology  Schmoller  brings  into  view  all  the  social 
factors,  in  their  historical  and  in  their  contemporary  aspects,  which  we  have 
to  distribute  among  social  science  departments  for  division  of  labor. 
There  is  not  enough  departmental  sectarianism  in  the  two  volumes  to  make 
any  of  us  sensitive.  One  of  the  European  economists  who  ranks  with 
Schmoller,  but  is  not  of  his  school,  remarked  to  me  a  few  years  ago  apropos 
of  the  Grundriss,  "Yes  it  contains  a  little  of  everything  except  economics.** 
It  was  the  sneer  of  a  rival,  but  it  was  not  meant  very  seriously.  It  meant 
that  this  particular  man  would  have  introduced  into  the  outline  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  psychology  of  the  economic  process.  For  the  purpose  which 
I  now  have  in  mind  the  change  which  the  criticism  called  for  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  an  improvement. 

Not  speaking  for  the  subject  of  sociology  alone,  but  with  the  best 
judgment  I  am  capable  of  with  reference  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  social 
sciences,  I  am  convinced  that  we  could  not  at  present  devise  a  measure 
which  would  do  more  to  promote  academic  social  science  in  general  than  the 
adoption  of  this  suggestion. 


John  Lewis  Gillin,  University  of  Iowa 

This  discussion  has  been  a  most  interesting  one  to  me.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  equally  important,  perhaps,  with  the  necessity  of 
arriving  at  some  conclusion  as  to  what  sociology  is  and  what  it  is  not, 
is  the  question  of  how  it  shall  best  be  presented  to  college  classes.  It  has 
come  into  our  college  curricula  to  stay.  An  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents demand  that  they  know  something  about  this  new  subject.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it  should  be  known  by 
all  of  us  who  have  this  important  task  to  perform.  To  the  younger  men 
among  us  this  is  especially  important,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  future 
programs  of  this  society  will  give  a  not  unimportant  place  to  the  question 
as  to  how  best  to  present  the  subject  of  sociology  to  students. 


S.  N.  Reep 

Professor  Cutler  has  given  us  some  very  valuable  suggestions  regarding 
the  organization  of  a  department  of  sociology  in  an  urban  university;  they 
are  valuable  because  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  work  fundamental  and  be- 
cause it  has  gained  the  interest  of  the  university  community.    There  is  one 
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point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  which  is  not  a  criticism  of  Professor 
Cutler's  paper.  It  is  the  distinction  between  the  theoretical  and  practical 
which  are  often  used  interchangeably  with  abstract  and  concrete.  In  the 
minds  of  most  students,  and  others  also,  theory  may  be  good  mental  disci- 
pline but  that  which  is  really  worth  while  is  the  practical  They  do  not  dis- 
tinguish social  description,  social  interpretation,  and  social  technology.  All 
are  dealing  with  social  facts.  The  first  describes  them;  the  second  finds 
their  meaning;  and  the  third  studies  the  way  by  which  new  social  facts 
may  be  evolved  out  of  existing  ones. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fundamental  course  must  be  more  than 
description  and  must  precede  technology.  Mere  description  is  not  science 
and  interpretation  of  social  facts  is  necessary  before  there  is  a  reason  for 
any  change. 

I  conclude  therefore  that  a  fundamental  course  in  sociology  is  social 
theory  or  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  social  facts;  and  that  the 
danger  in  outlining  a  fundamental  course  is  not  too  much  use  of  description 
but  a  weakness  in  interpretation  due  to  too  much  consideration  of  "problems" 
which  center  the  attention  on  technology. 


J.  E.  Cutler 

A  number  of  questions  have  been  raised  which  it  seems  to  me  are 
worthy  of  further  discussion.  As  we  have  already  exceeded  the  time  allotted 
to  this  session,  however,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  or  three  points  and 
make  my  remarks  brief. 

The  points  made  by  Professor  Kelsey  are  well  taken.  I  am  in  hearty 
agreement  with  him.  Those  are  points  which  we  intend  to  bear  in  mind 
at  Western  Reserve.* 

The  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Small  is  one  that  was  put  into  operation 
in  an  experimental  way  at  Yale  University  some  seven  years  ago.  I  was 
interested  in  it  from  the  beginning  and  for  a  time  I  had  a  part  in  it  Its 
development  has  been  of  special  interest  to  me.  In  many  ways  it  has  been 
successful.  The  subject-matter  of  the  course  has  been  shown  to  be  of  value; 
the  course  has  been  popular  among  the  students.  In  some  other  respects, 
however,  the  plan  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  successful.  Still  I  had 
a  predilection  for  this  kind  of  an  introductory  course  when  I  went  to  Western 
Reserve  University  to  establish  the  Department  of  Sociology.  After  giving 
the  matter  serious  consideration,  however,  I  did  not  dare  to  organize  such 
a  course  and  follow  this  plan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in  the  position  which  many  of  you  have  also 
occupied,  I  am  sure,  where  it  was  expected  that  you  would  arrange  for 
college  students  some  work  that  was  specifically  and  definitely  sociology — 
not  history,  or  economics,  or  philosophy,  or  psychology,  or  anything  else 

'  The  report  of  Piofeaaor  Kelso's  remarks  was  not  sent  to  the  Journal. 
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than  sociology.  In  this  situation  you  are  surrounded  by  fairly  definite 
limitations.  You  must  find  for  yourself  and  on  your  own  responsibility 
some  direct  and  effective  way  of  introducing  your  students  to  the  subject  of 
sociology.  The  plan  that  I  finally  adopted  is  the  one  that  I  have  described. 
I  was  of  course  aware  that  it  was  a  plan  somewhat  different  from  that  fol- 
lowed an}rwhere  else;  otherwise  I  should  certainly  not  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  paper  for  this  meeting. 

Other  considerations  also  may  enter  into  this  question  of  a  proper 
introductory  method.  At  Western  Reserve  University  it  was  decided  that 
the  work  in  sociology  should  begin  with  the  Junior  year.  A  large  percentage 
of  our  seniors  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  another  of  the  professional  schools 
— law,  medicine,  or  engineering.  These  students  who  are  pursuing  a  com- 
bination course  with  a  professional  school  are  entitled  to  consideration.  They 
want  to  get  some  knowledge  of  sociology  but  they  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  give  time  to  this  subject  unless  it  is  clear  that  the  knowledge  that  will 
be  gained  is  of  real  value  to  them  in  connection  with  their  professional  work. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  courses  in  sociology  be  made  definite, 
concrete  and  to  the  point;  everything  that  is  in  any  respect  non-essential 
for  this  purpose  must  be  excluded. 

The  courses  in  practical  sociology  have  been  organized  to  meet  this 
situation.  Students  may  begin  the  study  of  sociology  by  electing  these 
courses.  If  at  any  time  the  results  appear  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  whole 
plan  is  of  course  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Thus  far  the  results 
have  been  satisfactory.  But  this  plan  has  the  merit  of  proceeding  from 
the  known,  that  which  is  near  at  hand  and  is  a  part  of  actual  experiencev 
to  that  which  is  more  remote  from  ordinary  experience,  the  more  general, 
the  more  abstract.  It  therefore  rests  upon  what  is  surely  a  sound  principle. 
All  students  who  propose  to  specialize  in  sociology,  however,  are  required 
to  elect  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  courses.  Social  evolution 
and  the  general  principles  of  sociology  are  to  be  studied  as  well  as  practical 
sociology.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  applied  aspects  of  the  subject 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  more  general  and  theoretical  aspects 
are  not  of  importance. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  why  a  department  of  sociology  in  an 
urban  university  should  give  special  attention  to  practical  sociology.  As 
we  all  know,  much  social  work  is  now  being  done  without  any  recognized 
scientific  basis  and  methods  of  work  are  being  followed  that  are  far  from 
scientific  Many  social  workers  are  themselves  lamenting  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  of  a  common  understanding  about  fundamentals  which  pre- 
vails even  in  connection  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  work. 
Under  these  conditions  the  sociologist,  if  he  familiarizes  himself  with  the 
applied  aspects  of  his  subject,  ought  to  be  able  to  contribute  something  that 
will  be  of  value.    His  department  ought  to  inculcate  a  wider  knowledge. 
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at  least  among  college  students,  of  the  need  in  every  community  for  a  con- 
structive social  policy  and  of  what  is  involved  in  the  formulation  and  admin- 
istration of  such  a  policy ;  his  department  ought  to  assume  at  least  a  measure 
of  responsibility  for  promoting  the  growth  and  extension  of  social  work 
in  proper  directions  and  by  proper  methods.  The  sociologist  is  overlooking 
a  splendid  opportunity  if  he  does  nothing  that  will  tend  directly  to  make 
practical  social  work  more  scientific,  more  systematic,  more  comprehensive 
in  its  scope,  more  eflficient. 


THE  DRIFT  TO  THE  CITY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

RURAL  PROBLEM' 


JOHN  M.  GILLETTE 
UniverBity  of  North  Dakota 


It  is  commonly  estimated  that  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  built  up  in  population  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  If 
this  is  so  it  must  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  "rural 
problem."  In  so  far  as  it  is  true,  to  that  extent  it  is  a  factor 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  latter. 

It  is  the  business  of  this  paper  to  demonstrate  the  degree  of 
the  movement  from  country  to  city,  to  indicate  what  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  movement  is  for  rural  communities,  to  seek 
its  more  trenchant  causes,  and  to  touch  upon  preventive  agencies. 

I.      FACTS  AS  TO  THE  DRIFT  TO  CITIES 

In  the  beginning  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  fact  of  city 
drift  as  a  fact.  First,  it  is  a  fact.  In  1900,  31. i  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  lived  in  cities  of  8,000 
or  more  persons,  while  in  1790  there  were  but  3.3  per  cent 
•of  such  urbanites.  There  were  6  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants 
in  1790,  545  in  1900.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  places  until  the  census  of  19 10.  Then  the  increase  in  such 
places  by  decades  was  5,  2,  13,  18,  41,  56,  85,  60,  161,  98.* 

The  United  States  Census  now  recognizes  three  classes  of 
population:  urban,  semiurban,  and  rural,  the  urban  consisting 
of  incorporated  places  of  4,000  or  more  persons,  the  semiurban 
of  places  of  4,000  to  2,500  inhabitants,  along  with  certain  New 
England  towns,  and  the  rural  of  those  places  having  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants  together  with  strictly  open  country.  In  1900 
37.3   per  cent  of  the  people  lived  in  urban  communities  as 

'This  paper  is  based  quite  largely  on  a  study  by  the  writer  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarkrly  Journal  cf  the  UnivtnUy  of  North  Dahota  for  October,  xgio,  and  Januaiy,  xgix, 
under  the  title  "Qty  Trend  of  Population  and  Leadership." 

•BUvonth  Cemus,  zgoo*  Vol.  I,  Table  XXDC. 
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against  32.9  per  cent  in  1890;  in  I9CX>,  10.8  per  cent  were 
semiurban  as  against  9.8  per  cent  in  1890;  and  in  1900,  51.9  per 
cent  were  rural  as  compared  with  57.3  per  cent  in  1890.  In 
that  time  the  rural  lost  5.4  per  cent  relative  to  the  urban  and 
semiurban,  the  former  having  absorbed  4.4  per  cent  of  it.* 

Second,  decrease  of  rural  population  is  relative,  not  actual, 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  actual  loss  of  rural  population 
is  small.  In  the  North  Atlantic  division  from  1890  to  1900 
.there  was  a  net  loss  of  238,865,  three  states  having  gained 
86,943,  while  six  states  lost  325,808  rural  inhabitants.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  division  there  was  a  gain  of  830,739  for  country 
districts,  only  one  state,  Delaware,  having  lost,  to  the  extent 
of  2,404  persons.  The  North  Central  division  had  a  rural  gain 
to  its  credit  of  458,149,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  five  of 
its  states  sustained  a  rural  loss  of  138,315  inhabitants.  The 
South  Central  and  Western  divisions  showed  large  net  rural 
gains,  the  former  gaining  67.7  per  cent  in  the  decade,  the  latter 
36.9  per  cent.**  Maine  sustained  a  rural  loss  of  13.3  per  cent 
of  its  total  increase  of  population;  New  Hampshire  44.9;  Ver- 
mont 214.9;  Massachusetts  2.2;  New  York  16.4;  New  Jersey 
13.9;  Delaware  14.8;  Nebraska  125.2;  Kansas  51.0;  Ohio  17.1; 
Indiana  o.i ;  and  Illinois  2.9  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  the  rural  decrease  was  of  a  temporary  nature, 
being  due  to  droughts  in  the  western  ends  of  those  states  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  decade.  Fragmentary  reports  of  the  Census 
of  1 910  show  that  Kansas  has  gained  over  20  per  cent  in  popula- 
tion since  1900,  largely  of  a  rural  nature ;  that  50  rural  out  of  102 
Illinois  counties  lost  population;  that  39  rural  out  of  88  Ohio 
counties,  and  15  rural  out  of  61  New  York  counties  lost  popula- 
tion ;  that  the  Missouri  gain  of  6.0  per  cent  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  growth  of  its  larger  cities  alone;  that  Iowa  lost  0.3  per 
cent  while  its  eight  chief  cities  made  an  average  gain  of  37.7 
per  cent.*^ 

Third,  the  tendency  toward  the  relative  decrease  of  rural 

'  Twelfth  Census,  Vol.  I,  p.  Izzxix. 

*  Twelfth  Census,  Vol.  I,  Table  XXXVI. 

■  Census  infonnation  given  out  through  the  press,  and  RecapUuUUion  of  Census  Popular 
turn  Announcements,  Washington,  D.C.»  November  23,  1910. 
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and  the  relative  increase  of  urban  population  seems  likely  to 
continue,  judging  from  decennial  statistics.  The  increase  of 
population  of  cities  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants  from  1790  to 
1820  was  50.9  per  cent,  from  1820  to  1850  it  was  83.1  per 
cent,  from  1850  to  1880  it  was  58.4,  from  1880  to  1900  it  was 
48.6.  The  percentage  of  increase  of  city  populations  touched 
its  maximum  from  1840  to  1850  when  it  registered  99.3  per 
cent.  The  other  highest  point  was  between  1820  and  1830  when 
the  per  cent  was  82.0.  The  average  since  1850  has  been 
53.5  while  before  1820  it  was  but  50.9  per  cent.  While  we 
may  not  witness  another  such  spurt  in  city  increase  as  that 
between  1820  and  1850,  we  find  little  encouragement  from 
the  record  to  expect  a  near  decline. 

Conversely,  the  percentage  of  increase  of  rural  population 
has  steadily  decreased.  The  percentages  run  as  follows:  from 
1790  to  1820,  34.1;  1820  to  1850,  30.3;  1850  to  1880,  24.2; 
1880  to  1900,  14.3  per  cent.  The  decade  from  1870  to  1880 
shows  the  only  increase  in  the  rate,  one  from  15.6  to  27.2. 
But  the  two  following  decades  fall  to  14.5  and  14.1. 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  city  to  rural  population  was  1.6 
per  cent  from  1790  to  1820,  2.7  from  1820  to  1850,  2.6  from 
1850  to  1880,  3.4  from  1880  to  1900.® 

Fourth,  the  increase  of  city  as  against  rural  population 
is  localized.  It  is  connected  with  industrial  regions  or  regions 
becoming  industrialized.  The  facts  given  above  on  rural  losses 
show  that  they  occurred  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Cen- 
tral states  almost  exclusively.  The  most  industrialized  states 
have  the  largest  percentages  of  urbanites:  Rhode  Island  81.2, 
Massachusetts  76,  New  York  68.5,  and  so  on,  while  southern 
and  western  states  have  small  ones:  Kansas  14,  Mississippi 
2.6,  Tennessee  13.4.^  For  recent  times  the  law  could  be  safely 
formulated:  the  increase  in  rural  population  is  in  inverse  and 
that  in  urban  population  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
industrialization. 

Partial  reports  from  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  urban  growth 

*  Census  Bulletin  No.  4,  1903,  Table  XXm. 
'  Twelfth  Census,  Vol.  I,  p.  Izzzii,  and  Plate  DC. 
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indicate  that  the  past  rate  of  increase  is  being  sustained. 
During  the  decade  just  closed  eleven  cities  passed  into  the 
100,000  class  with  others  likely  to  be  added  as  compared  with 
ten  for  the  preceding  decade.  The  largest  gain  made  by  any 
city  of  that  class  from  1890  to  1900  was  103.4  per  cent  while 
from  1900  to  1 910  two  cities  gained  over  200  per  cent,  one 
gaining  245.4  and  the  other  21 1.5,  while  a  third  gained  124.3 
per  cent.  During  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  36  cities  gained 
access  to  the  25,000  class  while  in  the  last  decade  69  cities 
secured  that  promotion.  The  percentage  of  increase  of  the 
cities  of  the  25,000  class  rose  from  32.5  for  the  decade  ending 
with  1900  to  39  for  that  ending  with  1910;  that  of  the  cities 
of  the  100,000  class  sank  from  32  in  the  former  to  31.8  in  the 
latter  decade.  Cities  under  25,000  had  not  been  reported  when 
this  was  written.® 

II.     SOURCES  OF  CITY  GROWTH 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  modern  populations  possess 
a  large  degree  of  fluidity  both  within  the  confines  of  particular 
nations  of  the  more  advanced  type  and  between  nation  and 
nation  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  cities  of  America 
have  gained  their  inhabitants  at  the  direct  expense  of  country 
districts.  We  have  shown  that  certain  rural  regions  sustain 
actual  losses  of  people  but  we  would  have  to  prove  that  the 
equivalent  number  above  city  gains  from  all  other  directions 
had  been  absorbed  by  cities  before  we  could  assert  that  the 
rural  migrants  had  been  stolen  by  urban  communities.  Our 
recourse  must  be  to  statistics. 

There  are  four  possible  modes  of  swelling  urban  population : 
by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  by  migration  from  farms,  by 
immigration,  and  by  incorporation  of  smaller  cities.  The  last, 
incorporation,  is  insignificant.  Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
is  likely  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  but  our  data  regard- 
ing vital  statistics  are  wanting  or  untrustworthy.  Relative 
to  New  England  this  statement  is  made: 

The  summary  of  vital  statistics  for  the  New  England  cities  for  1902 
shows  that  the  natural  increase,  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  of 

*  Recapitulation  of  Census  PopulaHon  Announcements,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  as, 
Z910. 
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towns  of  10,000  and  upward  is  8.67  per  thousand;  whereas  in  places  below 
10,000  the  rate  was  only  i^  per  thousand.* 

Generally,  municipal  mortality  statistics  are  imtrustworthy.^® 
The  rural  and  urban  mortality  averages  of  the  total  registration 
area  of  the  United  States  show  slight  differences,  9/100  for  city 
and  8/100  for  country.^  ^  Birth-rate  averages  are  lacking  so 
that  as  to  the  resulting  gains  or  losses  of  either  locality  we  are 
in  the  dark. 

Immigration  as  a  source  of  urban  population  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  been  given.  In  my  estimation  it  accounts 
for  65  to  70  per  cent  of  city  increase.  It  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  immigrants  are  settling  in  industrial  regions.  The  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived the  preponderating  number  of  incoming  Irish,  French, 
Germans,  Bohemians,  Scandinavians,  Austrians,  Hungarians, 
Italians,  Poles,  and  Russians  in  1890  'and  1900.  The  per- 
centages by  divisions  for  the  two  decades  were  these:  North 
Atlantic,  42.7  and  49;  North  Central,  43.9  and  38.6;  Western, 
6.8  and  6.2;  South  Central,  4.2  and  3.9;  South  Atlantic,  2  and 
2.  The  average  percentages  of  the  distribution  of  foreign  bom 
by  divisions  from  1850  to  1900  were,  in  the  same  order:  47.2; 
39.3;  5.6;  4.4;  and  3.1.*^  According  to  the  report  of  the  immi- 
gration bureau  of  the  Western  Passenger  Association  four- 
fifths  of  the  aliens  admitted  in  1904  and  1905  settled  in  the 
eight  following  states :  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  and  California.  Of 
these  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  1905  received  about 
550,000  against  a  little  over  300,000  received  by  the  other  six 
states. 

The  same  idea  may  be  gained  from  an  inspection  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  relative 
to  the  intended  future  permanent  residence  of  aliens  admitted 
and  last  permanent  residence  of  aliens  departed  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending    June    30,     1909.      After    deducting    the    total 

*KiiiIcy,  Cyclopedia  of  American  AgricuUure,  TV,  116. 

**  Irving  Fisher,  Report  on  National  Vitality,  ai. 

"  U^,  StaHstical  Abstraa,  1908,  p.  75. 

"  Tenth  Census,  zSgo,  Pt.  I,  p.  czzzvi,  and  Eleven^  Census,  Vol.  I,  pp.  cbodv  and  dv. 
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number  of  both  emigrant  and  non-emigfrant  aliens  who  de- 
parted from  the  total  number  of  both  immigrant  and  non- 
immigrant aliens  who  did  not  depart  there  >sras  a  balance  of 
544,563  who  remained  in  this  country.  Of  these,  twelve  states, 
namely,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin,  received  over  10,000  each,  or  95  per  cent, 
and  six  states,  namely,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  received  over  25,000  each,  or 
78  per  cent  of  the  total.^^ 

The  larger  industrial  centers  absorbed  the  vastly  larger  por- 
tion of  migrants  to  industrial  states.  Chicago  absorbed  91.3 
per  cent  of  the  Poles  and  84.2  per  cent  of  the  Italians  settling 
in  Illinois;  New  York  City  absorbed  47.1  per  cent  of  Poles, 
79.8  per  cent  of  Italians,  and  93.7  per  cent  of  Russians  settling 
in  New  York;  Boston  absorbed  17.8  per  cent  of  Poles,  47.7 
per  cent  of  Italians,  and  55.6  per  cent  of  Russians  settling  in 
Massachusetts;  and  Philadelphia  absorbed  56.8  per  cent  of  the 
Russians  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1900,  cities  of  25,000 
and  more  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  absorbed  48.6  per  cent 
of  Poles,  67.5  per  cent  of  Italians,  and  89.7  per  cent  of  Russians; 
those  of  New  York  absorbed  83.5  per  cent  of  Poles,  87  per 
cent  of  Italians,  and  97.5  per  cent  of  Russians  settling  in 
their  respective  states.*^ 

There  are  living  in  cities  of  25,000  or  more  inhabitants 
about  75  per  cent  of  Russians;  63  per  cent  each  of  Poles, 
Italians,  and  Irish;  and  nearly  60  per  cent  each  of  Bohemians, 
Austrians,  and  Hungarians.  These,  except  the  Irish,  are  the 
foreign  races  which  now  most  come  to  America.^  *^  A  large 
part  of  these  and  other  races  settle  in  smaller  industrial  cities. 

We  may  come  still  closer  to  the  contribution  made  by  im- 
migrants to  cities.  Let  us  apply  the  percentages  of  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration's  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1909,  referred  to  above  as  a  criterion  of  the 
proportion  of  distribution  of  aliens  in  this  nation,  for  the 
decade  1 890-1 900.     The  total  immigration  to  this  country  in 

'*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  ImmigraHon,  zgog,  pp.  19-20, 

'*  Hdl,  Immigration,  345-45.  **  UJS,  StaUtHcal  AOas,  1903,  Plate  73. 
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that  decade  was  3,687,564.  Taking  78  as  the  percentage  of 
aliens  probably  settling  in  the  six  states  mentioned  we  find 
it  represents  2,876,300.  This  in  turn  is  found  to  be  67.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  urban  increase  of  those  states  during  the 
same  decade.  If  in  the  same  manner  we  treat  the  twelve  states 
in  which  95  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  settled  during  1905, 
it  is  found  that  this  portion  of  the  immigration  to  the  United 
States  in  the  last  decade  of  last  century  amounts  to  69.2  per 
cent  of  the  urban  increase  of  those  twelve  states.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  distribution  of  immigration  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially in  the  two  periods  considered.  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  urban  growth  of 
the  United  States  is  composed  of  immigrants. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  country  districts  furnish  the 
larger  portion  of  city  growth.  A  careful  analysis  of  interstate 
migration,  together  with  the  application  of  the  decennial  rate 
of  population  increase  to  cities,  disproves  this  common  dogma. 

The  percentage  of  increase  of  the  total  population  of  the 
nation  between  1890  and  1900  was  20.7  per  cent.  This  may 
be  taken  as  the  approximate  increase  of  urban  communities, 
because,  while  it  is  held  that  rural  regions  maintain  a  larger 
increase  because  of  larger  families,  on  the  other  hand  the 
urban  increase  is  likely  to  be  quite  as  large  from  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  stock  found  dominantly  in  cities  increases  faster 
than  the  native  stock  found  dominantly  in  the  country.  Sub- 
tract this  20  per  cent  of  natural  increase  of  urban  populations 
from  the  30  or  35  per  cent  of  urban  growth  not  accounted  for 
by  immigration  and  there  is  left  some  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
city  growth  to  be  drawn  from  rural  regions. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  line  of  proof,  namely,  that  which 
comes  from  a  study  of  interstate  migration.  I  quote  from  my 
previous  paper  on  this  point.^* 

"The  total  native  born  population  in  1900  was  65,767451  (including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  but  excluding  75^51  native  born  enumerated  in  military 
and  naval  stations  abroad).  Of  this  number  51,979,651,  or  79  per  cent,  were 
bom  in  the  state  or  territory  in  which  they  were  found  by  the  census 
enumerators.    The  remaining  13,787,800,  constituting  21  per  cent  of  the  entire 

"  Quarkrly  Journal  of  ike  UniversUy  of  North  Dakota,  October,  igio. 
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native-bom  element,  had  migrated  from  the  state  or  territory  in  which  they 
were  bom  and  were  found  in  other  states  and  territories.  The  population 
living  in  the  state  or  territory  of  birth  was  slightly  larger  in  1900  than  it  was 
in  1890."*' 

The  exhaustion  of  available  agricultural  land  in  the  west  is  likely  to 
have  a  still  more  restrictive  effect  on  that  portion  of  interstate  migration 
which  sought  the  west  for  farming  opportunities.  By  a  study  of  the  census 
tables  of  the  interstate  migration  of  Maine,  New  York,  Iowa,  and  North 
Dakota,  something  may  be  learned  about  the  nature  of  the  community  the 
immigrants  settle  in,  whether  in  country  or  in  city.' 


u 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONS  BORN  IN  MAINE 


Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  the  United  States 

Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  Maine 

Bom  in  Maine,  living  outside  Maine  in  the  U.S. 
Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  N.  Atlantic  division  out- 
side of  Maine 

Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  South  Atlantic  division 
Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  North  Central  division. 
Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  South  Central  division  . 

Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  Westem  division 

Bom  in  Maine,  living  outside  continental  U.S. . . 

Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  Massachusetts 

Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  New  Hampshire 

Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  California 

Bom  in  Maine,  living  in  Minnesota 


Nomber 


PercenUge 


778,266 

560,506 

80.7 

217,760 

19.3 

140,290 

3,769 

39,926 

2,278 

30,288 

1,209 

98,37s 

40.0  of  exodus 

16,650 

7 . 7  of  exodus 

14,732 

6.8  of  exodus 

10,000 

4.9  of  exodus 

Something  like  7/1 1  of  the  total  migration  from  Maine  settled  in  ad- 
joining states,  particularly  Massachusetts.  It  is  evident  they  did  not  go 
into  farming  regions  largely.  The  inference  would  be  otherwise  for  those 
that  settled  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  west  and  south.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  westbound  migration  of  native  bom  stock  has  settled  in 
rural  regions.  The  proportion  of  those  leaving  Maine,  whether  from  city  or 
country,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  But  since  the  city  population 
of  that  state  has  been  relatively  small,  less  than  1/5  until  about  1900,  it 
would  seem  the  vast  majority  emanated  from  farms. 

There  is  another  side  to  Maine's  population  account.  Its  total  popula- 
tion is  694466.  Of  these  those  bom  in  Maine  are  560,506.  Other  native 
born  are  40,630,  or  5.9  of  its  population.  Of  foreign  born  there  are  93,330, 
or  13.4  per  cent.  Of  the  native  bom  the  North  Atlantic  states  contribute 
32,335  and  the  North  Central,  2,711,  making  7/8  of  the  total  Where  do 
these  persons  probably  settle? 

Portland,  Maine,  had  a  population  of  50,145  in  1900.    Of  these  69.6  per 

"  United  States  Statistical  Atlas,  1900,  p.  43. 

••  UnUed  States  Census,  igoo.  Vol.  I,  Tables  LXH,  LXVm,  and  LXXVIIL 
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cent  were  bom  in  Maine,  9.6  were  native  bom  from  outside  the  state,  20B 
were  foreign  born.  Since  the  foreigners  are  just  a  little  over  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  immigrating  native  bom  they  seem  to  be  settling  in  Port- 
land, and  presumably  in  the  other  cities  of  the  state  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. Outside  of  this  we  have  no  data  to  form  judgments  of  what  portion 
settle  in  cities,  save  the  general  fact  that  agricultural  Maine  was  declining 
in  the  decade  of  the  Twelfth  Census  and  naturally  would  absorb  the  smaller 
portion  of  incoming  population. 

The  population  bom  in  New  York  state  are  distributed  as  follows: 
total  population,  7,268,894;  born  in  New  York  but  living  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  6,134,552,  or  66.5  per  cent ;  bom  in  New  York  and  living  in  the 
state,  4,833,941 ;  New  York  born  lost  to  the  state,  1,300,611 ;  foreign  bom  living 
in  the  state,  1,900425,  or  26.1  per  cent;  number  of  native  persons  bom  out- 
side and  gained  by  the  state,  534,528,  or  74  per  cent 

The  divisions  of  the  United  States  according  to  their  absorption  ability 
as  to  New  York's  emigrants  with  their  chief  absorbent  states  were  as 
follows:  The  North  Atlantic  division  received  5,317,254.  The  following 
states  of  this  division  received  25,000  or  more:  Massachusetts,  71,113;  Con- 
necticut, 63465;  New  York,  4^33,941;  New  Jersey,  193431 ;  Pennsylvania, 
1 14440.  The  South  Atlantic  division  received  40,659.  The  North  Central 
division  received  606,641.  The  following  states  of  that  division  received 
25,000  or  more:  Ohio,  56,652;  Illinois,  111,078;  Michigan,  156,489;  Wisconsin, 
58,338;  Minnesota,  44,342;  Iowa,  53^78;  Missouri,  30,268;  Nebraska,  28,548; 
Kansas,  28^97.  The  South  Central  division  received  30,635;  the  Westem, 
128,618;  Alaska,  1,117;  Hawaii,  464,  and  all  others,  9,164. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  states 
received  but  a  small  proportion  of  New  York  bom;  that  the  industrial  states 
of  the  North  Atlantic  division  absorbed  the  most  of  that  division's  share, 
the  cities  evidently  taking  them;  that  the  North  Central  states  which  have 
been  building  up  agriculturally  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  industrially 
during  the  last  few  decades  took  the  largest  exodus  of  any  one  division, 
the  fair  inference  being  that  the  migrants  chiefly  went  onto  farms,  and  that 
in  the  Western  division  agriculture  and  mining  took  up  the  larger  portion 
of  New  York  bom. 

Regarding  the  7.4  per  cent  and  26.1  per  cent  of  the  state's  population 
who  were  immigrants  from  other  states  and  foreign  nations  the  rural 
regions  probably  took  the  larger  portions  of  the  former  in  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  while  the  cities  absorbed  the  immigrants. 
The  constituency  of  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  warrant  the  inference.  As 
to  the  former  city,  55  per  cent  of  the  population  were  born  in  the  state,  8 
per  cent  in  other  states,  while  $7  per  cent  were  foreign  born.  As  to 
Buffalo,  the  percentages  in  the  same  order  are  63.2,  7.2,  and  29.6. 

Taking  Iowa  as  a  type  of  the  state  largely  agricultural  but  with  consid- 
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erable  industrial  development,  the  following  data  as  to  distribution  of  the  in- 
terstate migration  are  given:  Total  population,  2,231353;  bom  and  living  in 
the  state,  1,318,377,  or  59.1  per  cent;  other  native  born,  607,556,  or  27.2  per 
cent ;  foreign  bom,  305,920,  or  13.7  per  cent ;  bom  in  Iowa  and  living  outside 
in  the  United  States,  556,565. 

The  divisions  which  absorbed  the  Iowa  bom  to  the  extent  of  25,000  or 
more  are  as  follows:  North  Central,  outside  of  Iowa,  387,052,  of  which 
Illinois  received  48,096;  Minnesota,  42,096;  Missouri,  5^,575;  South  Dakota, 
31,047;  Nebraska,  85,807;  Kansas,  88,153;  South  Central,  37,285,  and  Western, 
115,092.  Evidently  the  migrants  went  to  swell  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  nation  to  the  greatest  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  native  bom  and  the  foreign  bom  who  settled  in  the 
state,  a  total  of  913476  persons,  it  is  evident  that  they  went  into  agriculture 
mostly,  since  the  urban  population  of  Iowa  in  1900  was  16.8  per  cent,  while 
these  elements  make  40.9  per  cent  of  the  state's  population.  Selecting  Des 
Moines  as  a  typical  Iowa  city,  the  percentages  of  Iowa  bom,  native  bora  from 
outside  Iowa,  and  foreign  bom  living  in  it  are  respectively  52.6,  34.6,  and  12.8. 

North  Dakota  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  almost  purely  agricultural 
state.  We  find  that  34.1  per  cent  of  its  population  is  North  Dakota  bom,  30.5 
per  cent  is  native  born  from  outside  the  state,  and  354  per  cent  is  foreign 
bom.  Living  in  cities  its  population  is  distributed  as  follows :  3.0  per  cent  in 
cities  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants,  24  per  cent  in  cities  of  4,000  to  8/xx>,  1.9 
per  cent  in  cities  of  2,500  to  4,000,  making  a  total  urban  and  semi-urban  popu- 
lation of  7.3  per  cent.  Only  about  24,000  born  in  the  state  have  moved  outside, 
chiefly  to  Washington  and  other  western  states.  In  both  directions,  in  the 
case  of  immigrants  and  emigrants,  the  migrants  relative  to  North  Dakota 
evidently  settle  in  mral  regions. 

III.       SIGNIFICANCE    TO    RURAL    COMMUNITIES    OF    MIGRATION 

TO  CITIES 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  flow  of  country  popula- 
tion to  the  cities  is  less  than  is  generally  supposed,  there  may 
be  some  important  considerations  for  rural  communities  in- 
volved in  the  movement.  However  much  else  may  be  implicated, 
the  following  points  deserve  attention. 

First,  the  actual  loss  of  population  in  itself  may  not  be 
an  affliction  to  the  country.  It  is  rather  the  results  which 
flow  out  of  this  loss  which  might  prove  baneful. 

Second,  we  may  conceive  that  the  country  will  receive  an 
injury  in  so  far  as  the  supply  of  subsistence  necessary  to  its 
existence  is  cut  down.     Reflection  shows  that  this  injury  is 
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more  apt  to  be  felt  by  the  people  of  urban  communities  than 
by  those  of  the  country,  because  to  lessen  rural  population 
is  to  enlarge  the  farms,  the  scope  of  agriculture  for  those  who 
remain  farmers,  and  to  heighten  prices  of  farm  produce  in 
so  far  as  the  supply  of  subsistence  needed  for  the  nation  at 
large  is  reduced  or  menaced.  But  if  the  labor  supply  which 
is  necessary  for  agricultural  production  goes  to  the  city,  leav- 
ing farms  untilled  or  crops  not  harvested,  the  rural  region  so 
affected  would  receive  a  direct,  injury. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supply  of  farm  produce  has  not 
been  put  in  jeopardy  in  America  thus  far  though  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  and 
if  it  has  been  jeopardized  the  farmers  who  sell  are  benefited 
rather  than  injured.  Moreover,  if  the  prices  of  foods  have 
risen,  as  they  have,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  considerable  part 
of  the  rise  is  due  to  the  lessening  relative  rural  population.  In 
so  far  as  rural  population  touches  prices  it  is  by  way  of  the 
organization  of  agricultural  producers  to  regulate  market  prices 
for  their  own  benefit.  As  touching  the  supply  of  farm  labor, 
it  is  a  fact  that  many  regions  of  our  nation  are  afflicted  with 
shortages  of  laborers  periodically.  But  this  periodical  shortage, 
while  certainly  an  inconvenience  and  often  a  source  of  loss 
to  the  agriculturists  involved,  cannot  be  obviated  and  must 
be  regarded  as  but  natural,  since  the  demand  for  labor  is  on 
a  periodic  basis  and  no  provision  is  made  for  constant  supply 
of  employment  or  for  appropriate  social  conditions. 

Third,  we  may  briefly  notice  the  injury  to  the  country 
arising  from  the  increased  isolation  of  the  farm  families  by 
reason  of  loss  of  rural  population.  In  the  older  communities 
of  the  eastern  and  middle  states  and  also  in  the  newer  com- 
munities of  the  more  western  states,  farm  consolidation  is 
proceeding,  leaving  abandoned  homesteads  as  melancholy  re- 
minders of  the  former  occupants.  From  my  window  in  my 
own  university,  looking  out  over  the  perfectly  level,  fertile 
Red  River  Valley,  many  such  deserted  homesteads  may  be 
seen.  The  country  districts  of  our  county  are  losing,  though 
the  county  itself   is  gaining  population.      On   a   recent  jaunt 
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of  some  twenty  miles  through  the  valley  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  seemingly  nearly  half  of  the  houses  were  empty.  But 
these  farmers  have  sold  out  to  their  neighbors  and  have  gone 
farther  west  or  north  to  take  up  land  just  as  the  Iowa  farmers 
and  the  Minnesota  farmers  are  selling  to  their  neighbors  and 
have  gone  west  to  buy  land. 

Professor  Bailey  shows  up  the  illusions  of  the  "abandoned 
farm"  as  being  the  product  of  sentiment  rather  than  of  reason, 
and  demonstrates  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  agricultural 
shift  which  is  taking  place  and  that  it  has  some  redeeming 
aspects.^®  He  does  not  consider  the  social  isolation  which  may 
ensue  by  reason  of  the  elimination  of  every  other  country 
family,  probably  not  great  in  thickly  settled  New  York  state, 
but  considerable  in  some  sections  where  the  farms  are  already 
large.  A  family  to  the  square  mile  is  not  conducive  to  inter- 
course and  sociability  of  the  personal  sort,  save  as  automobiles 
and  other  rapid  transit  means  exist  to  encourage  it. 

/  Fourth,  the  most  serious  consideration  in  the  shift  of  popu- 
lation from  country  to  city  is  involved  in  the  loss  of  leadership 
sustained  by  rural  communities. 

Assuming  that  education  means  leadership,  and  that  if  we 
could  ascertain  where  the  students  and  graduates  of  our  more 
advanced  educational  institutions  settle,  whether  in  city  or 
country,  we  would  know  whether  the  country  is  losing  leader- 
ship or  not,  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  39  state  normal 
schools,  18  agricultural  colleges,  and  25  state  universities  located 
representatively  in  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 
State  institutions  were  chosen  because  it  seemed  reasonable 
that  if  farmers  are  taxed  to  support  those  schools  they  might 
expect  a  due  portion  of  their  trained  products  should  settle 
among  them.     I  submit  the  questionnaire: 

I.  What  percentage  of  your  undergraduate  students  arc  from  the  farms? 
2.  What  percentage  of  your  graduates  are  from  the  farms?  3.  What  per- 
centage of  your  (a)  graduates,  (&)  students,  take  up  farm  life?  4.  What 
percentage  of  your  (o)  graduates,  (&)  students  who  come  from  the  farms 
return  to  farm  life?     5.     Do  you  make  any  systematic  attempt  to  induce 

'*  The  State  and  ike  Farmer,  chap.  i. 
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students  or  graduates  to  settle  in  rural  communities?     6.     Do  you  think 
such  an  attempt  should  be  made? 

An  explanatory  letter  accompanied  the  questions,  one  state- 
ment of  which  read  as  follows : 

I  am  seeking  to  discover  just  how  far  our  educational  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  sending  their  products,  as  leaders  in  the  general  com- 
munity sense  or  in  special  technical  ways,  to  the  rural  regions  and  on  to  the 
farms.  I  need  hardly  suggest  that  the  "rural  problem"  is  an  important  one, 
and  that  improvement  of  country  life  awaits  exact  facts.  I  am  sure  this 
question  will  commend  itself. 

Replies  were  received  from  23  normals,  14  universities,  and 
13  agricultural  colleges.  More  or  less  exact  data  were  obtain- 
able from  but  14  normals,  13  agricultural  colleges,  and  8  uni- 
versities. ^The  essential  facts  obtained  from  the  study  are  re- 
produced from  the  former  report.^ 

The  normal  schools  report  from  35  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  their 
students  as  coming  from  the  country,  only  Oswego,  N.Y.,  reporting  "very 
few,"  the  average  being  near  75  per  cent  The  percentage  of  graduates 
hailing  from  rural  regions  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
students.  The  percentage  of  students  returning  to  farm  regions  is  reported 
as  varying  from  7  out  of  252  graduated  and  certificated  in  the  case  of  Cedar 
Falls,  la.,  and  2  or  3  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  to  75  per  cent  in  West  Virginia  and 
86  per  cent,  including  graduates  with  students,  in  Georgia.  Some  evidently 
misunderstood  the  import  of  the  questionnaire,  as  the  statement  is  frequently 
made,  "we  train  teachers,"  or  "all  are  teachers,"  leaving  out  of  sight  the  fact 
that  teachers  might  serve  in  the  country.  The  replies  as  to  the  number  of 
graduates  of  normals  who  enter  rural  regions  indicate  from  "not  any,"  as 
in  the  case  of  Oswego,  N.Y.,  and  i  per  cent  as  in  the  case  of  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
to  30  per  cent  as  in  the  case  of  Springfield,  S.D.  Ten  per  cent  is  the  most 
usual  report 

Similar  to  question  three  was  question  four  and  the  few  separate  replies 
to  this  ran  from  i  per  cent  (Oshkosh)  to  30  per  cent  (Springfield,  S.D.), 
for  graduates,  and  from  2  or  3  per  cent  (Oshkosh)  to  50  per  cent  (Spring- 
field), and  60  per  cent  (Normal,  111.),  for  students.  These  replies,  as  must 
be  said  of  most  of  the  replies,  bear  the  marks  of  being  estimates.  Judging 
by  the  cases  where  exact  records  are  kept  the  larger  percentages  seem  much 
too  high.  Several  normals  gave  statements  for  questions  3  and  4.  Cedar 
Falls,  la.,  sent  an  Alumni  Register  and  the  data  referred  to  above  were  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  year  1908  and  obtaining  the  data  from  the  occupations 
given  for  the  products  of  that  year.     The  seven  were  reported  as  "rural 

**  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Universiiy  of  North  Dakota,  October,  19 10,  pp.  73--76. 
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teachers."  Possibly  a  few  others  lived  in  the  country.  Mansfield,  Pa.,  indi- 
cates that  nearly  all  who  came  from  the  country  return  as  teachers,  probably 
10  per  cent  permanently,  however.  Few  from  towns  go  to  rural  schools. 
Mankato,  Minn.,  states  that  about  10  per  cent  of  graduates  and  a  "large 
number  of  non-graduates  teach  in  the  country,  but  they  want  to  get  to  city 
schools."  Plymouth,  N.H.,  reports  that  probably  20  per  cent  on  the  average  go 
into  rural  schools,  and  Kirksyille,  Mo.,  believes  that  15  per  cent  return  to  farm 
life  permanently.  The  evidence  contained  in  these  replies  indicates  that  the 
normal  school  products  take  up  town  and  city  teaching. 

Data  gathered  by  Professor  Arland  D.  Weeks  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  North  Dakota  supplement  and  corroborate  the  above  facts. 
Information  from  22  counties  and  16  cities  of  the  state  afforded  the  following 
results:  The  percentage  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  22 
counties  who  do  not  have  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  training,  none 
being  college  or  normal  graduates,  varies  from  5  to  10  per  cent  (Ward 
County)  and  20  per  cent  (Williams)  to  85  per  cent  (Stutsman)  and  80 
per  cent  (Cavalier,  Mercer).  The  average  percentage  for  these  counties  is 
53.5.  The  elementary  teachers  reported  upon  number  23i5*  out  of  a  total  of 
5,000  or  6,000  teachers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  entire  state.  The  result  is 
therefore  representative. 

Of  the  262  grade  teachers  of  16  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  reported 
upon,  250  are  either  normal  or  college  graduates,  and  7  more  are  high  school 
graduates.  Although  data  are  not  obtainable,  experience  in  a  normal  school 
and  in  summer'  schools  of  the  state  has  impressed  upon  the  writer  the  fact 
that  normal  trained  teachers  almost  invariably  seek  city  schools  and  but  few 
locate  in  rural  schools.  The  state  universities  from  which  replies  were  re- 
ceived bear  evidence  of  possessing  no  or  very  meager  records  as  to  source 
or  occupation  of  their  students.  The  replies  in  general  give  the  impression 
that  those  institutions  take  it  for  granted  that  their  mission  is  not  closely 
related  to  agricultural  matters.  This  might  seem  a  little  surprising,  par- 
ticularly where  those  institutions  have  no  agricultural  colleges  organically 
connected  with  them,  yet  are  in  states  predominantly  agricultural,  and  also 
are  dependent  on  the  funds  voted  by  farmers  for  their  support.  The  per- 
centage of  undergraduate  students  from  farms  is  seen  to  vary  from  7  2/5 
to  48,  or,  reckoning  on  a  semiurban  basis,  70,  as  with  Texas.  Could  we 
regard  these  states  as  typical,  approximately  25  per  cent  of  university 
students  hail  from  the  farms.  The  percentage  of  graduates  who  are  of 
non-urban  origin  is  still  smaller,  judging  from  a  few  replies  made  by  the 
universities  to  question  two. 

Questions  three  and  four  found  little  response  from  universities.  Several 
answers  indicated  that  no  records  or  data  exist  on  these  points.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  relatively  few,  either  students  or  graduates,  and  much  fewer 
of  the  former,  either  of  those  who  came  from  rural  regions  or  otherwise 
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enter  into  country  life.  Semiurban  populations  receive  a  quota  of  preachers, 
teachers,  doctors,  and  lawyers  who  are  college  trained.  The  college  man 
on  the  farm  is  almost  a  curiosity,  and  usually  provokes  the  speculation  or 
remark  that  he  must  have  failed  in  something  he  omdertook  or  he  would  be 
elsewhere. 

Turning  to  the  agricultural  colleges  we  find  somewhat  more  replies, 
facts,  and  estimates.  These  institutions  are  professedly  farmers'  institutions, 
they  cater  to  the  farming  element  and  cultivate  their  support.  We  should 
expect  farmers  to  send  their  sons  to  them,  if  to  any  institution,  and  that 
the  sons  would  return  to  farming  after  education,  if  ever  after  college 
training.  Nor  is  our  expectation  found  to  be  entirely  groundless.  The 
answers  to  question  one  show  that  in  the  southern  and  north  central  states 
from  65  to  99  per  cent  of  students  enrolled  in  ag^cultural  colleges  hail  from 
the  farms.  Probably  if  short  course  people  were  eliminated,  as  should  be  the 
case  in  considering  the  subject  of  education  for  leadership,  the  percentage 
would  shrink  to  75  or  less  as  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin.  New  England  and 
New  York  show  a  much  smaller  percentage,  as  also  does  Oregon.  The 
replies  to  question  two,  while  showing  a  slightly  lower  percentage  than  those 
to  question  one,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  them  in  that  respect.  .  The 
replies  to  question  three  indicate  on  the  part  of  those  answering  who 
differentiated  between  graduates  and  students  that  a  greater  percentage  of 
students  than  graduates  take  up  farm  life,  save  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts. 
The. same  remark  holds  true  of  the  replies  to  question  four  in  the  case  of 
those  distinguishing  between  graduates  and  students.  Again  it  is  probable 
that  if  short  course  students  were  not  counted  the  proportion  of  graduates 
and  students  returning  to  farms  in  the  case  of  both  questions  three  and 
four  would  about  balance  each  other. 

.  Modification  of  the  results  of  these  replies  to  questions  three  and  four 
must  be  made  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  percentages  given 
in  the  cases  of  those  institutions  which  give  a  great  amount,  often  a  pre- 
ponderating amount  of  instruction  which  is  non-agricultural.  It  is  likely 
that  those  responsible  for  making  replies  gave  the  percentages  for  the 
students  taking  strictly  agricultural  courses  in  their  institutions.  That  these 
percentages  must  be  construed  to  hold  good  not  for  the  entire  graduate 
and  student  body  related  to  such  institutions  but  only  for  those  who  pursued 
strictly  agricultural  instruction  is  obvious  when  we  compare  Iowa  or  North 
Dakota  with  New  York  and  Illinois.  In  Iowa  and  North  Dakota  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  stand  as  institutions  separate  from  the  universities  of  those 
states  and  maintain  courses  in  mechanical,  electrical,  mining,  and  civil  en- 
gineering which  are  largely  attended,  besides  the  agricultural  courses.  Most 
of  the  students  of  those  courses  never  intend  to  take  up  farm  life  nor  do 
the  courses  articulate  in  any  vital  way  with  agricultural  interests.  In  New 
York  and  Illinois  the  agricultural  institutions  are  organized  parts  of  uni- 
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versities  and  restrict  their  courses  to  strictly  agricultural  work.  Therefore 
in  these  institutions  the  bulk  of  the  graduates  and  students  enter  upon  some 
form  of  agricultural  work.  In  the  case  of  Iowa  and  North  Dakota  agri- 
cultural colleges  the  bulk  of  students  (exclusive  of  agricultural  short  course 
students)  and  graduates  do  not  do  so.  Thus  in  Iowa  in  1909  out  of  226 
graduates  but  56  took  some  course  relating  to  agriculture;  and  out  of  1,160 
graduates  whose  occupations  were  known,  275  were  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  agriculture,  132  of  the  275,  directly.  Of  the  776  students  in 
the  Agricultural  College  of  North  Dakota  in  1909-10,  but  98  were  pursuing 
long  courses  leading  up  to  farming. 

Keeping  these  modifications  in  mind  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  anywhere  from  25  to  90  per  cent  of  the  long  course  students  and 
graduates  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  who  have  pursued  bona-fide  agricul- 
tural subjects,  of  the  institutions  making  replies  to  questions  three  and  four, 
enter  agriculture  as  an  occupation  or  some  form  of  agricultural  work  of  an 
educational  or  scientific  nature.  Probably  the  average  would  be  between  50 
and  75  per  cent. 

f  Accepting  attendance  upon  a  long  course  of  instruction  in,  or  graduation 
from,  a  normal  school,  an  agricultural  college,  or  a  university  as  a  sign  of 
leadership  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  relatively  little  of  the  products 
of  the  normals,  a  majority  of  those  of  the  real  farming  courses  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  practically  none  of  the  products  of  the  universities, 
whose  origin  was  the  farm,  return  to  farm  life,  although  a  small  percentage 
of  those  from  normals  and  universities  settle  in  semiurban  communities.) 

It  may  be  opposed  that  to  demonstrate  that  the  graduates 
and  students  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  do  not  settle 
in  the  country  regions  largely  is  not  to  demonstrate  that  those 
regions  have  lost  their  leadership.  This  is  true  but  it  may  be 
misleading.    Let  us  settle  this  by  a  few  considerations : 

First,  leadership  consists  of  natural  ability  plus  discipline 
obtained  either  in  school  or  experience.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  by  any  means  all  the  natural  ability  leaves  the 
country  in  the  persons  of  the  students  and  graduates  of  the 
educational  institutions.  We  may  readily  grant  that  perhaps 
the  best  natural  ability  remains  in  the  country  and  that  some 
of  it  gets  trained  by  experience  into  a  useful  leadership.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  capital  stock  of 
natural  ability  of  rural  communities  is  yearly  drafted  off  to  the 
cities  by  way  of  institutions  of  training,  and  that  this  same 
trained  ability  if  devoted  to  rural  matters  would  secure  for  the 
farming  class  a  much  needed  leadership  of  a  higher  order. 
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Second,  there  is  an  actual  and  most  conspicuous  dearth 
of  leadership  of  a  high  order  in  rural  life.  This  is 
evident  when  we  consider  the  economic  and  social  im- 
portance of  the  agriculturists.  The  agriculturists  consti- 
tute about  half  of  our  population,  they  owned  over  21  per  cent 
of  the  total  natural  wealth  in  1900,  and  in  1909  their  products 
had  a  value  of  $8,760,000,  or  just  about  one-third  that  of  the 
entire  nation  for  that  year.  Yet  this  vast  and  fundamental 
element  of  our  nation  elects  no  farmer  presidents,  has  scarcely 
any  of  its  members  in  congress,  but  few  in  state  legislatures 
as  compared  with  other  classes ;  it  has  no  governors  nor  judges. 
In  fact,  this  class  is  almost  without  leadership  in  the  sphere  of 
political  life  and  must  depend  on  representatives  of  other  classes 
to  secure  justice.  Economically  it  is  relatively  powerless  like- 
wise, possessing  practically  no  control  over  markets  and  prices 
through  organization  in  an  age  when  organization  dominates 
all  economic  lines,  accepting  interest  rates  and  freight  rates 
oflFered  it  without  the  ability  to  check  or  regulate  them,  and 
buying  its  goods  at  whatever  prices  the  industrial  producers 
set.  Its  leadership  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  of  the 
sporadic  and  discontinuous  sort.  It  has  been  individualistic, 
lacking  social  outlook  and  vision.  Consequently  for  com- 
munity purposes  its  significance  has  been  slight. 

In  the  face  of  these  things  it  is  obvious  that  the  absorption 
by  urban  communities  of  the  educated  men  and  women  who 
emanated  from  the  farms  is  a  matter  of  most  serious  import 
to  rural  life.  Rural  communities  cannot  hope  to  secure  their 
full  measure  of  betterment,  social,  educational,  economic,  and 
otherwise,  until  they  develop  and  retain  their  own  leaders. 

IV.      REMEDIAL 

Having  indicated  the  nature  of  the  more  important  evil 
entailed  upon  rural  communities  as  a  consequence  of  the  move- 
ment of  population  cityward  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should 
become  physicians  or  prescription  clerks  and  formulate  a 
remedy.  Since  checks  and  preventives  must  have  regard  to  the 
productive  conditions  of  the  evil  in  question  we  must  consider 
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briefly  the  causes  at  work  in  this  case.  We  shall  have  to  treat 
of  the  causes  of  both  population  and  leadership  movements. 

Relative  to  the  drift  of  population  to  cities,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  fundamental  and  the  casual  influences. 
In  our  inspection  of  the  facts  of  city  growth  we  found  the 
rate  and  tendency  had  been  uniformly  manifest  from  the  be- 
ginning till  now.  This  forces  the  inference  that  fundamental 
and  constant  forces  of  such  a  nature  are  at  work  that  we  must 
expect  their  continuous  operation.  When  we  look  over  the 
whole  field  of  nations,  the  most  advanced  in  civilization,  we 
discover  that  the  city  trend  is  universal.  Indeed  it  is  obvious 
that  rather  than  being  exceptionally  victimized  by  urban  in- 
crease at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts  the  United  States 
has  come  off  easy. 

This  is  shown  by  comparing  its  record  with  that  of  other  nations.  The 
percentage  of  urban  population  in  cities  of  10,000  or  more  persons  for  some 
of  the  most  urbanized  countries  in  their  regressive  order  runs  as  follows: 
England  and  Wales  62  per  cent;  Scotland  50  per  cent;  Australia  42  per 
cent;  Belgium  34  per  cent;  Saxony  34  per  cent;  Netherlands  33  per  cent; 
Turkey  in  Europe  28  per  cent;  China  25  per  cent;  Uruguay  30  per  cent; 
Prussia  30  per  cent;  Germany  27  per  cent;  Argentina  28  per  cent;  United 
States  28  per  cent;  France  26  per  cent." 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  forces  at  work  to  produce  the 
cityward  movement  are  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  we  live 
and  are  essential  and  intrinsic  to  it,  and  that  the  United  States 
has  escaped  their  full  effect  because  it  has  had  a  vast,  free, 
seductive,  and  easily  worked  agricultural  domain  which  has 
absorbed  its  own  and  other  nations'  fluid  populations.  In  pick- 
ing these  forces — 

we  go  back  to  the  mainsprings  of  our  present  modem,  in  the  recent 
sense,  civilization.  We  get  back  to  the  economic  conditions,  yes,  back  of 
them  to  the  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  which  gives  form  and  wings 
to  the  economic.  We  have  had  other  city  ages  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
but  none  on  such  a  universal  scale,  nor  any  in  which  in  any  state  the  cities 
were  so  numerous,  so  large,  or  so  essentially  a  vital  part  of  the  social 
mechanism  as  is  now  the  case.  And  the  reason  was  that  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  technical  appliances  which  now  create  and  propel  human 
progress  and  currents  were  absent. 

*'  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  October,  1910,  p.  79;  approximated 
from  cartogram  in  Strong's  Challenge  of  the  City,  ao. 
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Our  city  age  is  in  birth  and  growth  coexistent  with  the  machine  age 
with  its  factories  demanding  the  grouping  of  workers,  its  engines  and  power 
transmitters  propelling  their  machinery,  its  railroads  and  steamships  to 
transport  people  and  material  to  and  from  the  centers  of  production  and  body 
of  consumers,  the  telegraph  to  permit  the  gathering  and  transmission  of 
market  conditions  and  business  contracts,  and  the  modem  press  to  herald 
market  reports  along  with  other  information  to  city  throngs,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  manufacturing  machines  and  scientific  discoveries  through  which  con- 
sumptive goods  have  been  increased  by  thousands  of  per  cent  and  the 
resulting  demands  on  market  and  factories.  And  back  of  all  this  as  its  pre- 
condition lay  the  growing  body  of  exact  knowledge  in  physics,  chemistry  and 
other  sciences  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  mechanical  and  eco- 
nomic evolution  and  which  created  it 

Our  modem  populations  are  thus  caught  up  in  the  whirl  of  a  civilization 
which  rests  on  scientific  and  technological  principles.  These  principles  logi- 
cally and  inevitably  work  out  along  industrial  and  commercial  lines,  multiply- 
ing and  refining  the  goods  of  the  former,  and  demanding  the  latter  on  a 
huge  complex  scale  for  their  exchange.  Thus  the  number  of  city  dwellers 
demanded  to  carry  on  these  enlarged  and  rapidly  expanding  lines  of  human 
endeavor  constantly  increases  and  since  the  expansion  of  the  former  is  some- 
what in  geometrical  ratio  to  the  growth  of  population  at  large  the  city 
population  forges  ahead  of  the  rural. 

The  agricultural  regions  also  are  affected  directly  by  the  scientific  and 
technical  principles  and  appliances,  but  here  the  results  on  population  are 
entirely  opposite  to  those  in  the  case  of  cities.  For  the  farmers  are  produ- 
cing raw  material,  chiefly  food,  and  as  the  productive  power  of  labor  is  in- 
creased on  the  farm  more  food  is  produced.  People  can  eat  only  about  so 
much.  The  increase  in  the  farmer's  productive  power  enables  the  more 
people  to  live  in  cities,  to  take  part  in  diversifying  the  forms  of  raw  material, 
enhancing  their  prices,  and  in  exchange  and  other  work.  It  may  even  enable 
the  farms  to  reduce  their  population,  though  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
actual  case.  "The  saving  in  time  and  cost  of  labor  achieved  by  machinery 
has  been  as  great  for  agriculture  as  for  the  textile  industries.  The  production 
of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre  of  land  required  in  1830  six  days' 
work.  With  the  aid  of  machinery  the  up-to-date  farmer  can  accomplish  the 
same  result  in  three  hours  and  nineteen  minutes.  The  labor  cost  involved 
in  the  production  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  in  spite  of  the  advance  in  wages,  is 
to-day  one-fifth  what  it  was  in  1830."" 

"A  special  agent  of  the  government  reports  that  four  men  with  improved 

agricultural  implements  now  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  fourteen 

To  produce   our   agricultural   staples   in    1870  one  man   was   employed  to 
every  17  acres  cultivated;  in  1890  there  was  only  one  to  every  26  acres." 

Persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1840  in  the  United  States  represented 

"  G>maii,  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  244. 
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21.79  per  cent  of  the  population  while  in  1900  they  were  but  13.64  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand  those  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  increased 
from  4.12  per  cent  in  1850  to  9.28  per  cent  in  1900."  These  changes 
occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  government  gave  away  an  empire  in 
farms  during  that  time.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical principles  in  their  application  fundamentally  tend  to  lessen  the  rela- 
tive number  of  agriculturists  and  to  multiply  that  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial lines.  Being  a  constituent  and  intrinsic  part  of  the  social  process  we 
may  not  expect  the  tendency  to  cease.  Rather  we  must  expect  the  continued 
growth  of  science  in  its  principles  and  applications  and  that  of  inventions  of 
machines  operating  in  all  ranges  of  life,  the  multiplication  of  the  forms  of 
goods  to  be  manufactured,  the  increased  specialization  in  vocations,  the 
development  of  scientific  and  intensive  agriculture.** 

The  more  casual  and  incidental  forces  moving  inhabitants 
to  cities  are  social,  cultural,  recreational,  and  vocational. 
Country  life  is  isolated.  Social  intercourse  is  restricted.  The 
moving  throng  and  kaleidoscopic  life  of  cities  fascinates  and 
allures.  Cities  are  centers  of  information,  of  thought,  of  art, 
of  music.  The  achievements  of  the  ages  are  condensed  and 
packed  in  their  structures,  machines,  museums,  libraries,  insti- 
tutes, and  marts;  and  the  frequent  and  immediately  accessible 
newspapers  effervesce  with  news  of  the  current  cosmos.  The 
productions  of  the  masters  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture may  be  seen,  and  the  present  masters  of  voice,  interpreta- 
tion, and  instrument  are  to  be  seen  and  heard.  Modes  and  kinds 
of  recreation  and  amusement  abound  to  match  the  tastes  of 
every  class  of  devotees,  no  small  inducement  to  those  used  to 
isolation  and  a  monotonous  round  of  labor.  Occupations  and 
pursuits  of  multitudinous  forms  to  suit  the  whims,  the  tastes, 
and  the  inclinations  of  every  type  of  individuality  exert  their 
glamor  and  provide  a  satisfaction  often  actually  more  seeming 
than  real,  yet  nevertheless  seductive  in  the  extreme.  All  of 
these  influences  combined  constitute  a  powerful  attraction  and 
suffice  to  sweep  the  retired  farmer,  the  ambitious  youth  seeking 
to  get  established,  the  occasional  worker,  and  the  adventurer  into 
the  whirl  of  urban  life. 

The  influences  which  move  the  educated  leadership  out  of 

"Strong,  op.  cU.t  21-35. 

** Quarterly  Journal  of  (he  UniversUy  of  North  Dakota,  October,  igzo,  pp.  80,  8x. 
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rural  into  urban  life  have  largely  been  included  in  the  preced- 
ing. Yet  they  are  somewhat  special.  In  Dean  Bailey's  classi- 
fied replies  to  his  questionnaire  to  Cornell  students  as  to  why 
they  leave  the  farm,  the  most  repeated  reasons  given  are, 
"farming  does  not  pay,"  "difficult  to  acquire  a  farm  without 
a  start,"  "too  much  hard  work,"  "hours  too  long,"  "work  too 
monotonous,"  "no  social  advantages  or  activities,"  "more  op- 
portunity for  advancement  elsewhere,"  "natural  bent  elsewhere," 
"parental  influence  against  farming."^*^  Dean  M.  A.  Brannon 
in  a  similar  questionnaire  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  obtained  quite  similar  replies. 

In  several  of  the  replies  received  in  answer  to  my  own 
questionnaire  mentioned  previously  the  preference  of  teachers 
for  city  schools  appeared.  One  writer  says:  "They  prefer 
town  schools  where  they  save  nothing  to  country  schools  where 
they  can  save  $35.00  a  month."  As  teacher  in  a  western  normal 
school  a  few  years  ago  I  became  familiar  with  the  points  of 
view  of  the  prospective  teachers.  They  took  country  positions 
only  as  a  last  resort.  The  hardships,  the  isolation,  and  the 
monotony  of  life  as  compared  with  even  that  of  villages  turned 
them  away  from  rural  work. 

But  there  is  a  special  cause  which  hardly  any  students  of 
rural  matters  have  noticed,  namely,  the  away-from-the-farm  in- 
fluence of  rural  education.  A  reply  from  Maine  says:  "Prac- 
tically the  whole  elementary  and  secondary-school  system  of 
this  section  educates  away  from  the  farm."  Our  higher  insti- 
tutions may  not  be  doing  much  to  educate  for  farm  life,  but 
they  are  not  educating  away  from  the  farms  because  the  youth 
who  enter  as  students  have  already  decided  the  matter.  They 
enter  the  higher  institution  and  deliberately  select  the  training 
courses  which  will  equip  them  for  urban  pursuits. 

In  my  estimation  pretty  much  the  whole  force  of  the  rural 
schools  determines  and  cultivates  the  minds  of  children  in  non- 
rural  directions.  The  matter  of  the  texts  used  hardly  ever  has 
been  connected  up  with  local  rural  life.  Inspect  the  geogra- 
phies, the  readers,  the  histories,  the  grammars,  the  arithmetics 

"L.  H.  Bailor,  The  Traimng  of  Farmers,  94-96. 
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currently  used,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  the  subject- 
matter,  the  heroes  and  great  men,  and  the  import  and  spirit 
of  the  teaching  equip  and  inspire,  build  up  and  foreordain 
toward  the  great,  important,  and  fascinating  occupation  and 
life  surrounding  the  country  school,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  exceedingly  small  amount  discovered.  The  child  is 
the  outcome  of  his  training.  His  mind  is  bent  in  the  direction 
of  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  him.  When  the  informa- 
tional matter  of  his  books,  the  heroes  and  leaders  of  his  his- 
tories and  readers,  the  great  events  of  life,  the  ideals  which 
are  held  up  to  him  by  his  teacher  and  often  by  parents  are 
selected  almost  exclusively  from  urban  quarters,  how  could 
it  happen  otherwise  than  that  the  things  to  be  appreciated  and 
striven  for  are  in  the  cities  and  the  matters  of  rural  life  are 
unworthy,  to  be  spumed? 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  locating  the  more  important  in- 
fluences which  impel  men  cityward,  and  if  it  is  worth  while  to 
seek  to  deter  the  stream  of  life  flowing  out  of  rural  places, 
in  so  far  as  our  analysis  is  correct  we  have  a  clue  to  the  reme- 
dial agencies  to  be  adopted.  I  shall  pointedly  and  somewhat 
dogmatically  treat  them. 

First,  since  the  great  population  movement  takes  place  in 
response  to  the  profound  forces  which  are  essential  and  intrinsic 
to  this  age,  we  might  as  well  expect  to  dam  the  Mississippi 
River  to  keep  back  the  flow  from  the  gulf  as  to  avert  the  bulk 
of  population  from  the  cities.  Farm  colonies  and  "back-to-the- 
farm"  movements  have  very  small  possibilities  as  solvents. 
Possibly  some  day,  as  in  Belgium,  now,  cheap  transportation 
and  other  inducements  may  enable  urban  workers  to  live  far 
out  in  country  regions.  But  they  will  not  be  farmers.  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  aggregations  are  inevitable.  We  must 
expect  their  increase.  Our  social  eflforts  must  be  turned  to 
things  which  may  be  accomplished. 

Second,  the  second  set  of  causes  inducing  persons  cityward, 
namely,  the  social,  cultural,  vocational,  and  recreational,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  first,  may  be  checked  by 
regulation.     This  may  be  accomplished  by  setting  up  counter- 
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attractions  in  the  country.  Country  life  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  improved.  Country  homes  should  have  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  city  homes.  Farm  life  can  be  made  more  cul- 
tural and  social.  Amusements  and  recreation  can  be  made 
a  part  of  child  life  as  well  as  of  adult.  Improvements  and  me- 
chanical devices  can  lessen  the  hardships  and  drudgery  of  out- 
side and  inside  work. 

Third,  rural  school  life  can  be  reorganized  and  filled  with 
new  content,  aims,  and  ideals  so  that  the  youth  in  training 
shall  come  to  look  upon  agriculture  as  an  honored,  useful,  and 
desirable  line  of  life.  To  make  the  rural  school  over  is  to 
make  over  the  next  generation  of  country  people  and  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  well-equipped  leadership  of  their  own.  When 
the  schools  teach  the  things  of  the  farm,  when  they  study  its 
problems  to  understand  them  and  solve  them,  when  they  reflect 
the  idea  that  farming  is  among  the  greatest  and  most  funda- 
mental pursuits,  when  they  become  social  centers,  where  the 
currents  and  interests  of  the  community  meet  and  mingle  for 
harmonizing  and  expansion,  when  growing  boys  and  girls  are 
sympathetically  shown  the  advantages  of  leading  a  life  in  close 
contact  with  nature  and  of  the  joy  of  country  quiet,  as  against 
city  conflict,  the  gfreat  flux  of  population  cityward  may  not  have 
been  checked  greatly,  but  a  choice  leadership  will  have  been  saved 
to  the  coimtry,  and  all  who  live  there  will  have  been  greatly 
bettered  and  benefited. 
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Leadership  in  social  evolution  as  an  essential  element  is  best 
observed  in  the  early  ethnic  or  racial  groups  when  race  morality 
was  a  controlling  factor.  The  centralization  of  efforts  of  the 
individual  in  one  person  as  an  expression  of  the  power  of  all 
was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  group.  This  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  so-called  patriarchal  group  largely  controlled 
by  tradition  and  social  habit.  In  a  demographic  society  in  which 
each  individual  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  group  as  another  individual,  the  idea  of  leadership  receives 
less  recognition  in  theory,  yet  in  practice,  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  it  appears  as  a  potent  factor.  Even  in  a  conservative 
non-progressive  democratic  society,  leadership  is  actually  a  pow- 
erful agent  of  social  control.  A  few  brains  out  of  the  whole 
group  of  people  do  the  thinking  for  the  rest  who  follow  through 
imitation  or  lack  of  powers  of  initiative.  In  any  given  com- 
munity what  A  or  B  thinks,  says,  or  does  establishes  the  status 
of  law  and  order,  and  inaugurates  and  controls  the  social  activi- 
ties of  the  whole  community.  When  one  searches  for  the  in- 
dependent citizen  who  acts  in  community  affairs  on  his  own 
judgment  he  is  difficult  to  find.  What  the  people  want  is  a 
common  ideal  in  our  political  and  social  democracy,  but  it  usu- 
ally means  what  the  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  have  made 
the  people  think  that  they  want.  In  all  reform  movements  this 
idea  of  leadership  is  made  most  prominent  because  such  move- 
ments contemplate  in  theory  at  least  a  radical  change  in  the  social 
regime. 

The  processes  of  reform  mean  an  attack  on  existing  institu- 
tions, a  breaking  of  old  forms  and  the  institution  of  new  ones, 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  desired  result  in  accordance  with 
the  ideal  conditions.     The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  tradi- 
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tion,  social  habit,  and  the  conventions  of  social  practice.  To 
overcome  these  an  attack  on  existing  institutions  and  an  agita- 
tion which  will  develop  a  following  is  necessary.  It  is  here 
that  the  social  reformer  of  the  day  shows  off  his  greatest  power. 

A  bold,  independent  individual  impressed  with  a  strong  be- 
lief in  the  defectiveness  of  institutions,  customs,  and  laws,  by  his 
iconoclastic  utterances  may  reap  a  large  return  for  a  small  effort. 
This  is  the  anarchistic  state  of  social  reform.  Nine-tenths  of 
self-styled  reformers  seldom  get  beyond  the  anarchistic  stage 
of  reform.  Here  their  great  power  ends  and  others  gifted  with 
constructive  power  must  take  up  the  work  where  the  agitator 
leaves  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  political  reform  where  men 
even  in  high  places  are  good  image-breakers  but  have  no  power 
of  reconstruction.  A  few  reformers  go  a  step  farther  and  set 
up  ideals  of  a  higher  plane  of  action  which  gradually  mold 
public  opinion,  causing  it  to  focalize  its  desire  to  accomplish 
certain  ends.  Others  have  sufficient  constructive  force  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  action,  and  the  result  of  their  work  is  found 
in  laws  which  are  framed  to  give  opportunity  to  carry  out  the 
reform.  But  at  this  juncture  the  reformer  passes  from  view 
and  the  reform  must  take  its  chances  with  an  inert  social  life 
over  which  the  wave  of  reform  has  passed.  For  seldom  it  is  that 
an  individual  possesses  all  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  carry  a 
reform  to  completion. 

Our  sociologists  have  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
achievement  and  improvement,  which  is  valuable  in  estimating 
a  reform  movement.  It  is  doubtless  an  achievement  when  the 
agitator  arouses  people  to  attack  tradition,  and  forms  of  social 
life  that  are  from  his  standpoint  supposed  to  be  bad;  it  is  an 
achievement  when  the  ideals  of  a  community  are  elevated  and 
moved  forward  in  progressive  lines;  and  there  is  a  possible 
means  of  improvement  in  this;  it  is  a  great  achievement  when 
the  program  in  the  form  of  good  laws  is  made;  but  the  real 
improvement  of  the  reform  comes  in  the  efficient  carrying-out  of 
the  program  in  social  life.  It  is  in  this  last  phase  that  every 
other  element  of  reform  must  be  tested  in  the  human  laboratory. 
It  is  in  this  human  laboratory  of  social  practice  that  the  im- 
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provement  test  must  be  made,  and  until  it  is  made  by  experi- 
mentation, the  value  of  the  reform  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is 
in  this  last  phase  of  social  reform  that  a  democracy,  especially 
an  American  democracy,  is  weakest.  It  is  strong  in  anarchism, 
agitation,  and  the  setting  forth  of  ideals;  it  is  doubly  strong 
in  making  of  laws,  although  the  application  frequently  shows 
the  weakness  of  the  law;  but  it  is  weaker  in  the  laboratory 
of  practical  tests.  It  is  easy  to  cry  liberty  and  equality,  but  in 
the  social  laboratory,  liberty  and  equality  are  difficult  to  ap- 
proximate. It  is  easy  to  cry  out  for  social  justice;  to  achieve 
it  in  actual  practice  is  a  difficult  task.  It  is  easy  to  cry  out  against 
the  trusts,  the  railroads,  the  powers  of  monopoly,  race  preju- 
dice and  race  servitude,  white  slavery,  poisonous  foods,  foul 
city  government,  and  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  make  programs  and  laws.  But  to  work  out 
the  reform  in  practice  is  the  difficult  problem  of  the  age.  To 
eliminate  the  evils  by  the  laboratory  test  in  the  actual  human 
workshop  is  the  crux  of  modern  reform.  The  chief  reason  is 
that  leadership  in  reform  is  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  con- 
tinue to  this  stage  of  progress;  it  has  worked  out  its  energy 
before  the  test  comes,  and  the  people  for  whom  the  reform  was 
ostensibly  made  are  left  to  go  their  individual  ways,  lacking 
in  organized  energy  to  use  the  opportunity.  The  reformer  has 
returned  to  his  first  principle.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  agitate 
than  it  is  to  become  a  member  of  a  committee  on  ways  and 
means ;  it  is  so  much  easier  to  legislate  than  to  execute ;  so  much 
easier  to  throw  stones  through  old  houses  than  to  build  new  ones. 
There  are'  enough  laws  on  our  statute  books  to  furnish  pro- 
grams of  social  action  for  a  hundred  years  of  progress  if  they 
would  be  carried  out ;  there  are  enough  benevolent,  eleemosynary, 
remedial,  corrective,  and  reform  societies  to  redeem  all  Africa 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands  from  errors.  There  are  enough 
theories  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  old  to  the 
new  to  cause  the  whole  social  world  to  turn  a  somersault.  My 
old  friend  Doctor  Cordley  used  to  quote  that,  "the  trouble  with 
this  world  is  that  there  is  a  fool  born  every  minute."  The 
trouble  with  the  social  world  is  that  a  reform  society  is  bom 
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every  day.  The  trouble  is  that  our  reform  is  heavy  at  the  top. 
There  are  few  leaders  that  can  get  down  into  the  human  labora- 
tory and  teach  people  how  to  live  justly  and  harmoniously,  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  practical  application  of  reform  measures. 

Take  the  primary  law  as  an  example  of  how  a  reform  fails 
to  work  out  to  its  final  conclusion.  For  many  years  a  few 
people  in  a  convention  made  up  the  slate  for  the  people.  On 
account  of  the  close  organization  of  the  political  party  which 
the  convention  represented,  they  were  enabled  to  control  both 
the  nomination  and  the  election  of  public  officials.  This  was  so 
contrary  to  the  ideals  of  a  free  government  that  objections  were 
constantly  raised  by  certain  classes  of  people,  particularly  those 
who  were  left  out  of  the  government  at  a  time  when  they  thought 
they  should  be  in  it.  Finally,  the  agitator  entered  the  field  of 
politics  and  by  uniting  the  people  in  one  common  sentiment 
broke  down  the  convention  and  established  the  method  of  nomi- 
nation by  direct  primary.  The  old  institution  was  thus  broken 
and  a  program  in  the  form  of  a  law  established. 

The  result  of  this  was  to  take  the  concentrated  political 
power  from  the  hands  of  a  few  people  and  redistribute  it  among 
the  many.  It  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  every 
reform  in  a  democracy,  namely,  to  take  the  power  which  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  few,  or  the  rights  vested  in  them,  and 
redistribute  the  power  and  rights  among  all  citizens.  But  there 
comes  with  this  distribution  an  increased  responsibility  of  voters. 
The  responsibility  of  the  convention  has  been  transferred  to 
the  people,  and  the  final  success  of  the  primary  law  depends 
upon  whether  voters  will  feel  this  responsibility  and  take  suffi- 
cient interest  in  choice  of  officials.  No  doubt,  the  old  system 
was  against  our  ideals  of  democracy  and  involved  the  exercising 
of  arbitrary  power  by  a  few.  No  doubt  the  agitation  against  it 
was  a  good  political  measure,  and  no  doubt  the  establishment 
of  the  program  in  the  form  of  a  law  was  a  great  achievement. 
But  the  improvement,  on  account  of  the  reform,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  The  theory  that  voters  should  be  absolutely  and 
completely  individualistic  and  independent  in  their  choices  gives 
some  strange  results.     For  example,  in  a  certain  county,  four 
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men  were  running  for  one  office.  Three  of  them  were  suj^- 
ported  by  the  better  class  of  voters.  The  fourth  in  addition  to 
a  few  of  the  better  class  of  voters  had  control  of  the  floating 
or  irresponsible  vote.  As  a  result  of  the  primary,  the  man  who 
controlled  the  vote  of  the  doubtful  citizens  was  nominated  in 
the  primary,  while  any  one  of  the  other  three  would  have  better 
represented  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
community.  An  example  illustrative  of  another  phase  of  the 
subject  is  in  the  case  of  a  bright  young  man  of  ability,  and  a 
fine  official,  being  defeated  by  a  man  with  a  lame  leg,  who  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  street  on  a  crutch 
and  work  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  people  whom  he  met,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  "buttonhole"  enough  people  to  get  the  nomina- 
tion. He  was  chosen  by  the  people,  but  did  not  represent  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  efficient 
service.  In  the  same  state,  outside  government  officials,  very  few 
of  the  voters  know  anything  about  the  state  officers  for  whom 
they  vote.  The  primary  presumes  that  the  individual  shall  be 
intelligent  on  his  own  responsibility  concerning  measures  and 
men.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not  intelligent  in  this,  and 
does  not  take  pains  to  inform  himself.  Therefore  we  may  look 
for  many  vagaries  of  government  under  the  primary  law.  It 
has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  rich  man  who  has  money 
and  leisure,  and  the  poor,  incompetent  man  who  has  nothing 
but  leisure,  are  the  people  who  are  most  sure  of  success  under 
the  primary  system.  The  same  variations  exist  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  laws  for  the  initiative  and  the  referendum. 

The  point  is  that  there  must  be  a  systematic,  organized, 
local  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  a  voting  community  to  keep 
them  aroused  and  united  in  regard  to  ideals  of  government  and 
choice  of  officials.  This  requires  specific  knowledge  and  specific 
action.  General  propositions  are  insufficient.  The  expense  of 
electing  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  time  and  money  of  the 
office-seeker  are  all  taken.  Newspapers  have  more  power  than 
ever  before.  For  what  they  formerly  received  through  political 
graft  they  now  demand  in  hard  cash  of  the  nominees.     It  re- 
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quires  double  the  time  and  attention  of  the  voters  and  an  inter- 
est in  government  which  they  never  have  felt  before.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  fourth  phase  of  reform  that 
there  be  organized  leadership,  or  the  responsibilities  assumed 
by  the  people  will  fall  to  the  ground  and  the  individual  voters 
be  left  as  the  prey  of  political  wolves  and  jackals. 

Most  of  the  reform  laws  of  modern  times  tell  the  same 
story.  The  juvenile  court  law  is  a  wise  measure,  a  grand 
achievement,  and  a  grand  program  for  reform,  but  unless  juve- 
nile judges  are  equipped  for  their  work,  sympathetic  with  boys 
and  girls,  willing  to  sacrifice  as  true  servants  of  the  public;  in 
other  words,  unless  they  are  willing  to  exercise  parental  care 
over  other  people's  children,  the  fourth  phase  of  reform  is 
unproductive.  It  is  in  this  human  laboratory  where  the  work 
is  actually  accomplished  that  those  tests  are  made  whose  reac- 
tions show  social  improvement  or  social  failure. 

Let  us  return  once  more  to  the  great  number  of  associations, 
organizations,  and  reform  agencies  made  in  recent  years.  No 
doubt  about  our  ideals,  no  doubt  we  need  organization,  no  doubt 
that  these  agencies  are  of  some  service,  but  we  are  organized 
at  the  top,  without  being  able  to  organize  at  the  bottom.  We 
have  the  ideal,  the  initiative,  the  agitation,  and  the  program, 
but  we  do  not  carry  out  the  program.  The  actual  results  discount 
the  ideal  95  per  cent. 

We  are  about  to  establish  a  Federal  Children's  Bureau  for 
the  gathering  and  disseminating  of  information  about  children. 
This  will  prove  a  benefit,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  reform. 
What  is  needed  is  an  organized  leadership  for  the  utilization  of 
information.  In  the  organization  of  bureaus  and  departments, 
the  federal  government  has  not  been  deficient.  It  has  bureaus 
of  mines,  plant  industry,  animal  industry,  soils,  chemicals,  en- 
tomology, commerce  and  labor,  education,  manufactories,  and 
others  not  mentioned.  Granting  that  these  bureaus  have  been 
well  organized,  and  the  work  well  done,  the  result  of  their  work 
is  comparatively  small,  so  far  as  it  affects  problems  of  practical 
civilization.     If  we  estimate  the  bureaucratic  service  at   100 
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per  cent,  the  utilization  of  their  work  as  an  element  of  reform 
would  not  be  over  10  per  cent.  What  is  needed  is  an  effective 
machinery  which  shall  make  this  service  an  education  among 
the  classes  of  people  to  which  it  relates.  This  factor  of  civili- 
zation is  very  weak.  It  is  social  action  in  contact  with  social 
reality  that  is  needed  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  ideals.  The 
genius  of  the  reformer  should  appear  not  only  in  the  proposi- 
tion to  do  but  in  the  fact  of  doing.  Leadership  to  organize 
people  into  doing  associations  rather  than  resolving  associations 
is  the  great  need.  It  is  easy  to  bray  at  the  railroad  and  to  roar 
at  the  trust  and  to  get  elected  to  Congress,  but  not  easy  to  accom- 
plish a  practical  reform.  It  is  easy  to  go  slumming;  it  is  easy 
to  gather  statistics;  it  is  easy  to  write  questions;  it  is  easy  to 
make  laws,  but  it  is  difficult  to  organize  society  for  actual  im- 
provement. The  world  is  suffering  not  from  too  much  achieve- 
ment, but  from  too  little  improvement ;  not  from  too  much  theory 
and  too  many  programs,  but  from  too  little  actual  service:  too 
much  organization  at  the  top  of  our  economic,  political,  official, 
and  educational  systems,  and  too  little  work  at  the  bottom. 
To  know  conditions  is  valuable,  but  to  establish  an  organized 
work  with  efficient  leadership  to  take  advantage  of  this  knowl- 
edge and  to  carry  on  an  actual  transformation  of  society  is  the 
great  need. 

But,  if  you  ask  me  how  this  organization  in  the  laboratory 
of  humanity  is  to  be  carried  out,  I  wish  to  say  this  project  is  in 
the  first  stage  of  reform.  It  has  an  ideal  and  is  being  agitated, 
but  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  make  a  program,  and  conse- 
quently has  made  no  effort  to  carry  out  one. 

I  can  only  say  that  our  trained  men  must  work  less  in 
libraries  and  offices  and  more  in  the  field  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  humanity  as  it  is,  to  lead  and  to  teach  men  how 
to  do.  There  are  such  leaders  in  the  field,  but  their  number 
is  small  compared  with  the  leaders  who  sit  in  bureaus  and  offices, 
draw  salaries,  and  ask  questions  of  people  who  are  doing  the 
work. 

In  some  towns  and  rural  communities,  as  well  as  in  our 
large  cities,  united  effort  exists  under  efficient  leadership  for 
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social  sanitation.  There  are  attempts  at  organization  to  teach 
people  to  take  advantage  of  science,  of  law,  of  education,  of  the 
ideals  of  social  betterment,  but  their  leadership  is  fitful,  uncer- 
tain, and  usually  inadequate.  The  single  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  emphasize  social  leadership  in  the  art  of  right  living. 
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The  country  church  is  responsive  to  every  stimulus  which 
affects  the  country  community.  It  is  a  sensitive  register  of  the 
economic  experience  and  of  the  social  welfare  of  the  country 
population.  Three  phases  of  economic  experience  in  America 
have  recorded  themselves  in  the  country  churches.^  Each  of 
them  has  created  a  social  type.  The  pioneer  has  been  followed 
by  the  exploiter  of  the  land.  The  exploiter  is  giving  way  to 
the  husbandman,  or  agricultural  economist.  Each  of  these  has 
had  his  church,  following  one  another  in  the  order  of  the  de- 
velopment of  American  farming;  and  the  faithfulness  of  the 
church  to  the  American  economy  would  require  that  in  no  other 
order  should  the  church  in  the  rural  community  develop.  Her 
changes  are  those  of  the  population  which  she  serves. 

The  pioneer  type  was  a  lonely  man.  In  the  woods  his 
ax  alone  sounded.  From  his  cabin  no  other  was  reached  with 
the  eye,  or  by  even  a  far  cry  of  the  voice.  He  lived  and  thought 
and  battled  alone.  His  theology  was  therefore  a  doctrine  of 
personal  salvation.  It  was  the  dogma  of  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility. He  was  moreover  a  man  of  impulse,  emotional;  for 
he  practiced  all  the  trades,  from  shoemaking  to  cutting  grass. 
Adam  Smith  made  clear  the  dependence  of  the  worker  at  varied 
trades  upon  impulse.  The  pioneer  used  rum  as  a  stimulant  for 
his  great  feats.  His  religion  was  the  experience  of  emotion. 
Yearly  or  periodic  revivals  were  his  only  or  his  primary  method 
of  church  work.  Finney  and  Nettleton  made  a  fine  art  of  the 
pioneer  religion;  but  neither  of  them  could  so  revive  rural 
people  today,  because  the  pioneer  economy  is  gone  forever. 

The  second  type  of  economic  life  was  that  of  the  exploiter. 
He  was  a  man  who  saw  the  value  of  wealth  for  man's  use.    He 

'  Professor  J.  B.  Ross  in  the  PoUHcal  Science  Quarterly  for  December,  1910,  traces  the 
successive  changes  for  the  Middle  West. 
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went  to  California  in  1849,  ^^t  to  settle  but  to  scoop  up  a 
fortune  and  come  back.  In  all  the  states  he  turned  from  farm- 
ing to  mining  and  oil  prospecting.  Coal  or  iron,  mica  or  even 
a  clay  bed  gave  him  promise  of  a  fortune.  His  church  is  the 
church  whose  chief  doctrine  is  giving,  building,  endowing.  His 
has  been  a  great  and  valid  stage  of  American  church  life. 

The  third  period  which  is  just  now  beginning  is  that  of 
husbandry  or  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  Bible  speaks  of 
"marrying  the  land."  I  never  knew  its  meaning  till  I  saw  it 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  There 
side  by  side  is  the  outraged  land  and  the  land  cherished,  cul- 
tivated, economized.  The  systematic  farmer  loves  the  land 
and  studies  it;  he  trains  it,  he  fertilizes  it,  he  educates  it. 
Economist  and  husbandman  are  the  same  in  meaning,  though 
diverse  in  derivation.  The  husbandman  is  to  be  the  greatest 
economist  in  our  history. 

The  church  of  the  husbandman  has  come  in  some  places.  It 
is  institutional,  social,  using  qualities  more  than  quantities;  it 
determines  every  policy  upon  a  comprehension  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem. It  serves  the  whole  population.  It  builds  for  the  future, 
for  the  permanence  of  all  values,  as  well  as  for  immediate 
results.  The  same  population  who  are  scientific  and  systematic 
on  the  farm  may  be  trained  to  be  systematic  and  progressive  in 
the  church. 

The  history  of  American  rural  churches  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  progress  of  typical  churches  referred  to  above,  certain 
peculiar  narratives  of  country  life.  In  those  communities  the 
influences  are  economic-religious.  These  communities,  while 
varying  somewhat  in  their  type,  are  represented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania "Dutch"  and  Quaker  communities.  Omitting,  there- 
fore, extended  reference  to  Shaker  or  Mormon  communities 
and  other  such  extravagant  variations  of  the  religious  com- 
munity, let  us  observe  the  history  of  the  Mennonite  and  Quaker 
communities  in  Pennsylvania.  The  so-called  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch"  are  better  described  for  our  understanding  them  here 
under  the  general  term  Mennonite.*    For  the  Mennonites  and  the 

*  See  Kuhns,  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  of  Pennsylvania;  Sachse,  The  German  Pietists 
of  Pennsylvania  and  The  German  Sectarians  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Quakers  have  much  in  common.  Quakerism  was  descended  by 
a  line  of  direct  social  causation  from  the  Mennonite  sects.  And 
when  William  Penn  started  his  "Holy  Experiment"  for  the 
peopling  of  the  territory  in  the  new  world  which  came  to  him 
by  grant  from  Charles  II,  he  enlisted  the  Mennonites  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  the  Quakers  in  England,  finding  them 
responsive  in  common  to  his  advertisements  and  other  appeals 
for  settlers.  William  Penn  used  German  and  Dutch  in  addition 
to  English.  He  journeyed  on  the  Continent  in  the  Dutch  and 
German  territories  and  started  the  stream  of  immigration  to 
Pennsylvania  at  a  time  when  persecution  on  the  Continent  and 
unrest  in  England  supplied  the  expulsive  forces  which  selected 
the  Mennonites  and  the  Quakers  for  settlement  in  America. 
With  the  Mennonites  came  other  sects,  whose  social  character 
is  illustrated  in  the  Mennonites. 

These  people  were  selected  by  common  economic,  social, 
and  religious  experiences.  They  settled  in  the  wilderness  which 
came  to  be  called  Pennsylvania,  under  conditions  of  poverty,  in- 
tense social  sympathy  and  religious  idealism.  These  they  shared 
with  one  another  in  such  degree  as  to  consolidate  them  into 
settlements  and  communities.  In  order  to  survive  they  were 
obliged  to  intensify  in  America  a  social  unity  which  in  the  old 
world  had  protected  them  against  persecution  and  enabled  them 
to  get  a  living  in  a  hostile  social  environment.  In  America  they 
perfected  their  economic  methods  and  their  forms  of  social  or- 
ganization, and  in  harmony  with  these  their  religious  societies, 
into  such  community  life  as  still  to  survive. 

The  complete  history  of  these  Mennonite  and  Quaker  sects 
has  yet  to  be  written  from  a  sociological  point  of  view.  They 
have  produced  few  historians,  but  their  communities  have  been 
highly  successful  in  accomplishing  certain  results.^  The  weak- 
ness of  their  community  life  need  not  engage  us  at  present. 
They  suppressed  individual  genius  and  uniformed  their  popu- 
lation by  discouraging  individual  talent.  They  repressed  the 
artistic,  inventive  variations  which  appeared  in  individuals.  This 
may  be  forgiven  them  when  one  remembers  the  bitter  economic 

'Warren  H.  Wilson,  Quaker  EiU,  a  Sociological  Study. 
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Struggle  in  which  they  fought  their  way  to  survival  as  communi- 
ties. We  are  more  interested  here  in  the  elements  of  positive 
social  strength  which  these  Mennonite  and  Quaker  commtmities 
exhibit. 

The  first  of  these  is  their  economic  success.  In  every  terri- 
tory  where  the  Pennsylvania  Mennonites  are  foimd  they  stand 
out  in  contrast  to  other  farming  populations  by  their  success 
as  farmers.  Other  Americans  in  the  representative  northern 
and  eastern  states  have  not  been  successful  as  farmers.  The 
success  of  American  farming  in  typical  instances  has  tended  to 
the  elimination  of  the  farmer  as  a  farmer.  Not  so  among  the 
Pennsylvania  sects.  Their  communities  are  permanently  agri- 
cultural. They  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  they  increase 
the  total  products  which  they  have  for  sale  as  years  pass,  and 
they  make  farming  profitable. 

Second,  these  Mennonite  communities  have  eliminated  pauper- 
ism. Among  them  there  is  none  poor.  "They  take  care  of 
their  own  people,*'  as  their  neighbors  say.  Actually  this  is 
accomplished  by  a  form  of  social  control  in  which  their  com- 
munities promptly  act  for  the  sustaining  of  the  marginal  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  suffer  any  incidental  loss  or  are 
weakened  in  the  competition  of  life.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
greatest  triumph  of  these  Mennonite  communities.  They  have 
exhibited  in  America  the  possibility  of  sustaining  a  population, 
originally  very  poor,  so  that  no  section  of  its  members,  through 
two  centuries,  has  lapsed  into  pauperism. 

I  believe  that  this  process  also  extends  to  the  prevention  of 
degeneracy,  though  of  this  I  cannot  speak  so  confidently.  In 
recent  years  I  dare  say  they  are  found  wanting  in  adherence  to 
sanitary  ways  of  living.  But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
study  them  there  are  among  them  very  few  insane,  idiotic, 
or  degenerate  members. 

In  the  third  place,  the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch" — to  use  their 
common  name — maintain  their  social  organization.  Their  com- 
munities do  not  so  rapidly  disintegrate  under  the  influence  of 
economic  success.  They  do,  indeed,  suffer  losses,  but  the  process 
of  rural  degeneration  which  shows  elsewhere  throughout  the 
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country  is  much  retarded  among  them.  The  intensity  of  their 
community  organization  is  efficient  here,  as  in  other  respects,  for 
the  building  up  of  a  permanent  population.  One  meets  them  not 
merely  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  Colorado,  and  everywhere  they  are  called  "Penn- 
sylvania Dutch." 

The  Quakers  have  not  been  so  tenacious  in  rural  communities 
as  the  Mennonites  have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  sur- 
vived longer  in  the  cities,  to  which  Mennonites  seem  less  suited. 
The  same  characteristics,  however,  of  community  life  are  ex- 
hibited by  them.  The  Quakers  have  eliminated  poverty  and  re- 
duced degeneracy  of  their  population  to  the  lowest  terms. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  and  of  this  I  am  sure  in  the  case 
of  the  Quakers,  that  their  community  organization  permeates 
other  than  Quaker  populations  who  are  united  to  them.  I  have 
seen  a  community  in  which  the  Quaker  families  had  diminished, 
their  places  being  taken  by  Irish  Catholics,  practice  the  economic 
and  social  customs  of  the  Quakers  by  which  poverty  and  degen- 
eracy are  resisted,  just  as  if  the  whole  community  was  still  at- 
tending the  Quaker  meeting.  That  is,  the  social  methods  of 
organization  which  were  initiated  by  the  Quakers  have  been  made 
permanent  and  have  extended  farther  in  the  population  than  the 
Quakers'  creed  or  forms  of  worship.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  a  social  area  leavened  with  Quaker  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

Now  in  these  Mennonite  and  Quaker  communities  the  country 
churches  have  survived  as  long  as  the  economic  and  social  or- 
ganization has  prospered.  The  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  wherever 
they  have  their  communities  have  also  their  meeting-houses. 
They  follow  the  good  old  American  custom  of  sectarian  division 
with  impunity;  and  seem  to  be  unembarrassed  by  those  scruples 
which  make  sectarianism  fatal  to  the  typical  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  or  New  York  farming  community.  Of  course 
the  same  processes  work  among  them,  but  much  more  slowly. 
Their  churches  are  more  closely  accommodated  to  their  economic 
life  and  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  community  seems  much 
more  intimate  than  among  the  individualistic  types  of  American 
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communities  in  which  the  economic  struggle  is  personal  rather 
than  collective. 

There  is  another  kind  of  American  community,  dependent  not 
on  conscious  cultivation  of  community  life,  but  upon  clannish- 
ness.  The  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans,  having  settled  certain  ter- 
ritories and  built  their  communities,  possess  an  instinctive  social 
unity  rather  than  a  conscious  unity.  They  are  related  closely; 
they  come  of  one  stock.  They  do  not,  as  the  Mennonites  and 
Quakers  do,  use  religious  discipline  to  perpetuate  the  conditions 
of  old-world  peasantry,  but  being  instinctively  prejudiced  against 
others  and  instinctively  fond  of  their  own,  their  populations  have 
lasted  longer  and  their  communities  have  enjoyed  a  longer  life 
than  those  whose  instinctive  preferences  were  for  individual  suc- 
cess alone.  These  unconscious  and  instinctive  social  organiza- 
tions have  maintained  their  churches;  and  I  know  of  none  which 
are  more  successful,  as  country  churches,  than  some  maintained 
by  these  Scotch-Irish  or  German  settlements,  for  they  do  not  dis- 
courage individual  genius  nor  repress  personal  talents.  Unlike 
the  Quakers  or  the  Mennonites,  who  have  an  aversion  to  artistic 
or  literary  success,  they  have  been  much  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  average  American  economic  ambitions,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  permanency  of  their  settlements,  through 
the  working  of  instinctive  sympathy  and  unconscious  social  unity. 

In  speaking  of  these  Mennonite,  Quaker,  Scotch-Irish,  and 
German  rural  communities,  I  do  not  mean  to  exhaust  the  annals 
of  such  exceptional  community  experience.  I  am  only  indicating 
that  aside  from  the  typical  rural  economy  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  most  of  the  country  there  are  these  exceptional 
communities  in  which  the  rural  exodus  has  been  retarded  and  the 
rural  community  has  possessed  greater  tenacity.  My  purpose  is 
to  say  that  the  country  church  in  these  communities  is  an  excellent 
register  of  the  social  and  economic  prosperity  of  these  farmers. 
In  all  these  instances  the  economic  and  social  life  expressed  itself 
and  measured  itself  in  the  religious  institutions. 

We  are  engaged  at  this  time  in  revaluing  the  country  churches. 
The  question  nowadays  is  as  to  the  social  efficiency  of  these  insti- 
tutions.   Formerly  they  were  regarded  only  as  vehicles  of  eternal 
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salvation.  For  reasons  the  rural  population  is  demanding  of  the 
church  a  present  social  value.  The  great  cause  of  this  revaluation 
is  the  economic  pressure  under  which  the  farmer  is  suffering 
at  the  present  time.  This  economic  pressure  is  felt  throughout 
the  older  states.  Under  pioneer  conditions  different  hardships 
prevailed.  Men  had  not  had  time  to  take  an  inventory  of  social 
values.  In  the  newer  settlements  the  population  is  fluctuating 
and  the  centers  of  social  organization  have  not  been  clearly  and 
finally  recognized.  In  the  older  states,  however,  in  which  one 
may  now  include  those  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  River,  the 
following  conditions  prevail. 

The  influence  of  the  free  lands  of  the  West  upon  the  farmers 
of  the  East  has  been  a  very  heavy  burden.  Rural  communities 
have  been  depleted  by  the  constant  westward  movement  of  the 
more  ambitious  farmers.  The  opportunities,  both  agricultural 
and  speculative,  have  tempted  the  farmer  of  the  East  to  give 
up  a  meager  income  for  a  possible  speculative  gain,  and  for  an 
assured  greater  estate  in  the  West. 

But  worse  than  that,  the  western  free  lands  have  put  their 
products  on  the  market  at  a  price  so  low  that  the  eastern  farmer 
could  not  compete  in  the  use  of  lands  which  required  the  use 
of  fertilizers  to  maintain  their  productiveness.  A  New  York 
expert  has  said,  "Considering  the  food  values  in  a  bushel  of 
corn,  the  New  York  farmer  has  been  obliged  to  pay  as  much 
for  the  fertilizer  necessary  to  raise  the  com  as  the  Illinois  and 
Missouri  farmer  got  for  a  bushel  of  com."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  eastern  farmer  could  not  compete  with  the  west- 
em  settler. 

Another  influence  of  the  western  free  land  which  has  dis- 
turbed the  farming  population  has  been  more  recent.  As  the  free 
land  in  the  West  has  diminished  in  amount  it  has  ceased  to  tempt 
the  eastern  farmer  to  abandon  his  land,  but  it  tempts  him  to 
sell  it.  For  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  westem  free  lands  a 
higher  price  is  offered  for  eastern  lands.  This  influence  is  evi- 
dent in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  for  example,  where  high  prices  are 
offered  for  land,  irrespective  of  increased  income  from  that  land.' 
In  the  past  ten  years  throughout  the  Middle  West  land  values 
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have  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  In  those  same  ten  years 
the  net  income  of  the  farmer  throughout  the  Middle  States,  con- 
sidering the  high  prices  he  must  pay  for  what  he  has  to  buy,  has 
not  increased  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  result  is  that  the  farm- 
er's interest  on  his  invested  capital  has  steadily  gone  down,  and 
when  he  is  confronted  finally  with  the  fact  that  he  is  making, 
for  all  his  labor,  only  2  or  3  per  cent  on  his  money  the  average 
farmer  is  constrained  to  sell. 

Now  under  these  circumstances  the  farming  population  is  in 
a  continual  state  of  unrest.  The  farmer  for  all  his  apparent 
prosperity,  following  a  long  period  of  poverty,  is  much  perplexed 
as  a  class  and  feels  the  need  of  leadership.  The  dominating 
institution  in  country  communities  is  the  church ;  and  the  country 
church  has  had  no  economic  doctrine.  In  the  past  two  decades, 
therefore,  the  farmer  has  been  dissatisfied  with  the  country 
church,  because  it  has  generally  offered  no  ethical  or  spiritual 
help  in  the  conditions  of  economic  pressure  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Another  factor  in  this  revaluing  of  the  church  has  been  the 
change  from  the  ancient  tools,  which  our  grandfathers  have  used 
in  agriculture  for  thousands  of  years,  to  modern  machinery. 
This  change  has  had  its  correlatives  in  the  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  the  whole  population.  But  considering  it 
only  in  its  outward  effects,  it  has  reorganized  the  whole  of  the 
rural  economy.  Fewer  laborers  are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  greater  quantities  of  farm  products.  As  one  goes  westward 
this  influence  shows  itself  in  the  greater  horse-power  used  in  the 
tillage  of  land.  **In  New  England  it  is  a  one-horse  farm,  in 
the  South  a  one-mule  farm,  in  Ohio  two  horses  are  seen  at  the 
plow,  in  Illinois  three  horses,  in  Iowa  four  horses,  and  in  Idaho 
one  man  rides  the  plow  and  drives  eight  horses."  With  the  der 
velopment,  therefore,  of  the  American  rural  economy  larger 
estates  are  possible,  greater  capital  can  be  invested,  and  the  class 
of  tenants  and  laborers  is  differentiated  in  the  country  as  sharply 
as  in  the  factory  town.  The  country  church  is  called  upon  to 
minister  to  the  landless  class  of  men  who  do  not  own  the  tools 
with  which  they  get  their  living.     The  country  minister  has 
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had  no  training  by  which  he  can  understand  these  social  processes. 
Too  often  he  has  simply  complained  of  the  weakening  of  his 
church  by  the  coming  of  tenant  farmers  into  the  community. 
Over  against  this  the  residents  and  laborers  in  the  country  have 
a  diminished  respect  for  the  church  because  of  its  lack  of  service 
to  the  people  in  the  community. 

In  connection  with  this  influence  of  machinery  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  change  has  been  so  sudden  in  America  that 
we  suffer  in  the  rural  population  from  inmiature  economic  forms. 
For  instance,  the  usual  lease  by  which  the  land  is  let  to  a  tenant 
throughout  the  United  States  is  for  one  year.  In  older  countries 
land  is  leased  for  a  period  of  years  so  long  as  to  give  permanence 
to  the  rural  tenant  population.  But  "the  American  system  of 
farm  tenantry,"  says  Professor  Curtiss,  "is  the  worst  system  of 
which  I  know  in  any  country."  It  would  be  very  hard  for  the 
church  as  a  social  institution  to  render  service  in  the  conditions 
so  hastily  and  superficially  forced  upon  the  community.  But  in 
any  case,  the  churches  have  been  discredited  in  the  country  by  the 
constant  changes  and  temporary  economic  forms  in  which  the 
tenant  and  the  laborer  work,  as  members  of  the  community.  The 
church  has  been  discredited  by  its  lack  of  flexibility,  but  the  situa- 
tion demanded  of  the  ministry  more  than  the  colleges  and  semi- 
naries had  given  it. 

Among  these  temporary  forms  are  those  used  in  the  great 
farming  estates ;  in  some  of  which,  as  for  instance  the  estate  of 
David  Rankin  in  Missouri,  great  numbers  of  laborers  are  em- 
ployed at  the  planting  and  the  harvesting  season  alone,  and  then 
discharged.  A  limited  number  of  laborers  are  employed  on  this 
estate  throughout  the  year,  many  of  them  being  housed  in  board- 
ing-houses. Of  course  over  this  whole  estate  family  life, 
churches,  and  schools  have  fallen  into  decay.  I  suppose  that  this 
is  a  temporary  condition.  In  any  case  it  has  tended  to  discredit 
the  country  church  as  an  institution  unable  to  survive  under 
the  influence  of  swift  and  arbitrary  transformation. 

The  organization  of  hostile  economic  groups  in  conflict  with 
the  farmer  has  weakened  him  and  undermined  the  stability  of 
farming  populations.     The  influence  of  transportation  has  ^Je^ 
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such  as  to  destroy  the  old  local  economy  and  to  force  the  farmer, 
all  unprepared  for  it,  into  the  world-economy.  In  this  world- 
economy  he  has  no  hold  upon  his  own  industry.  Other  industries 
are  organized;  his  is  not.  He  has  not  sufficient  organs  for  the 
expression  of  his  own  needs  and  no  adequate  agencies  for  agita- 
tion of  his  own  interests.  Of  course  the  effect  of  this  has  been 
the  weakening  of  the  farming  class;  and  this  weakening  of  the 
farmer  as  a  farmer  is  shown  in  the  characteristic  church  which 
ministers  to  the  farmer. 

The  growth  of  the  cities  has  been  in  part  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.*  The  leaders  of  political  life  and  of  intellectual 
life,  and  especially  the  commercial  leaders  of  recent  generations, 
have  assembled  in  the  cities  as  much  as  possible  of  the  good 
things  in  this  world.  They  have  not  only  been  uninterested  in 
the  farm  and  in  the  country  community,  but  they  have  so  or- 
ganized life  that  the  country  community  has  suffered  and  has 
been  impoverished  through  the  operation  of  their  genius  upon 
our  civilization. 

Through  these  forces  the  country  community  has  been  uni- 
formed :  its  population  has  come  to  be  of  one  type.'  The  city  and 
the  railroad  have  drawn  away  all  other  industrial  types,  as  the 
smith,  the  merchant,  the  shoemaker,  and  attracted  also  the  more 
brilliant,  the  more  enterprising,  the  bolder  and  the  more  eccen- 
tric spirits.  To  a  great  degree  the  degenerate  stock  in  the  coimtry 
has  been  drawn  off  into  the  cities.  The  influence  of  this  upon  the 
country  has  been  to  reduce  the  farming  population  to  a  flat,  level 
equality,  in  which  there  is  no  leader  and  for  which  progress 
is  an  impossibility. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  the  community  life  in  the  country  has 
generally  been  destroyed.  Allowing  for  some  exceptions,  not 
too  numerous,  it  may  be  said  that  throughout  the  prosperous 
and  productive  farming  regions  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  settled  for  fifty  years,  community  life  has  disappeared. 
This  is  to  say,  the  community  does  not  satisfy  locally  the  normal 
instincts  and  desires  of  the  normal  man  or  woman  bom  in  the 

*  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  The  Rural  Life  Problem  in  the  United  Steles. 
^  fWnbert  L.  ^Anderson,  The  Country  Town. 
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country.  There  is  no  play  for  the  children,  there  is  no  recreation 
for  young  people;  there  are  no  adequate  opportunities  for  ac- 
quaintance and  marriage  for  young  men  and  women;  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  educational  system  for  the  needs  of  country  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  not  for  the  average  man  or  woman  bom  in  the 
country  an  economic  opportunity  within  reach  of  his  birthplace 
such  as  will  satisfy  even  modest  desires.  There  is  not  in  a  weak 
community  that  satisfaction  of  social  instinct  which  makes  it  "a 
good  place  to  live  in."  This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  there 
is  no  community  there.  Time  was  in  New  England  and  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  when  there  was  a  community  to  which 
every  farmer  belonged  with  some  pleasure  and  pride.  The  ab- 
sence of  community  life  throughout  these  country  regions  ex- 
presses today  what  one  man  has  called  "the  intolerable  condition 
of  country  life." 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "What  is  a  community?"  The 
average  man  would  answer,  "The  community  is  the  place  we  live 
in."  And  this  popular  answer  contains  the  elements  of  the  defini- 
tion. The  community  has  three  elements:  locality,  personal 
values,  and  vital  processes.  The  community  may  then  be  defined 
as  the  larger  whole  in  which  the  members  of  a  we-group  find 
their  vital  need  satisfied.  The  needs  of  such  a  group  are  eco- 
nomic, that  is,  a  local  income ;  social,  local  possibilities  of  recrea- 
tion, enjoyment,  and  social  union,  as  marriage;  educational,  that 
is,  a  schooling  for  modem  life;  and  spiritual,  that  is,  having  a 
local  experience  of  modern  religious  life  and  hopes. 

The  Department  of  Church  and  Country  Life  is  making  on 
behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  church  a  sociological  survey  of  a 
large  number  of  country  communities  in  which  our  churches  are 
placed.  We  are  using  the  methods  of  community  survey  of  Pro- 
fessor Giddings,  of  Columbia  University,  and  of  Professor 
Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  sending  a  trained  man 
to  each  community  for  a  thorough  study.  Within  a  year 
we  expect  to  have  a  body  of  knowledge  carefully  ascertained  by 
scientific  methods  which  will  throw  light  upon  all  the  causes  of 
religious  conditions  in  those  communities.  We  have  surveyed 
in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  about  two  hundred  com- 
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muni  ties.    There  is  not  yet  time  completely  to  digest  this  infor- 
mation, but  it  shows  some  conditions  with  startling  clearness. 

First  of  all,  we  have  found  in  Pennsylvania  many  communi- 
ties composed  of  farmer  types  alone.  The  farming  population 
when  it  is  unmixed  with  any  other,  as  for  instance  the  mining 
population,  has  certain  definite  characteristics.  It  prides  itself 
upon  its  temperance  convictions,  and  rightly  enough,  because 
the  temperance  reform  has  done  much  to  unite  the  farming  popu- 
lation and  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  collective  power.  But 
the  farming  population  is  as  unprogressive  as  possible  when  it  is 
mixed  with  no  other  element.  In  every  instance  we  find  that  the 
presence  of  miners  or  of  storekeepers  in  a  farming  population 
is  co-ordinated  with  progressiveness  in  the  church,  and  in  other 
institutions. 

No  community  is  more  inert  than  that  in  which  all  the  men 
in  it  are  alike  in  economic  type  and  nearly  uniform  in  possessions. 
If  certain  social  idealists  are  willing  to  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy 
of  some  of  their  hopes,  let  them  go  to  Pennsylvania  and  see  a 
population,  all  owning  land,  every  man  equal  to  his  neighbor,  and 
as  a  whole,  dead-locked  against  progress.  In  such  communities 
there  is  no  outstanding  individual.  The  farming  population  in 
and  of  itself  has  no  leader  of  universal  influence.  No  man  would 
take  among  these  farmers  the  position  of  the  old-fashioned 
coimtry  squire,  and  no  man  would  grant  such  a  position  to  his 
neighbor:  so  that  leadership  is  impossible.  Among  eighty  com- 
munities, fifty  being  agricultural,  we  found  only  two  with  such 
a  leader. 

Moreover,  these  country  populations  have  no  common  ex- 
perience. Throughout  the  whole  year  there  is  no  meeting  which 
all  attend ;  there  is  no  church  or  society  in  which  all  may  be  seen ; 
there  is  no  store  where  regularly  all  assemble.  Men  may  live 
within  a  mile  of  one  another  and  be  unknown  to  one  another. 
The  city  has  its  Dewey  Celebration  or  Hudson-Fulton  Anni- 
versary or  its  World's  Fair  which  brings  every  man  to  the  curb- 
stone. The  small  town  may  have  a  fireman's  parade;  to  the 
smaller  cities  comes  once  a  year  the  circus.  But  in  the  rural 
compiunity  there  is  no  common  celebration  which  brings  the 
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population  together,  neither  Christmas,  in  which  all  believe;  nor 
Easter,  nor  Memorial  Day,  whose  emotions  are  common  to  all; 
not  even  the  Fourth  of  July  nor  Thanksgiving  brings  the  com- 
munity to  a  common  celebration  of  a  common  belief  or  emotion. 
This  is  what  it  means  to  have  "intolerable  country  life."  This 
condition  is  not  merely  negative :  it  is  a  positive  condition  of  isola- 
tion; a  kind  of  aggressive  loneliness  in  which  each  man  repels 
his  fellow  and  every  man  lives  in  a  kind  of  suspicion  of  every 
other. 

The  understanding  of  these  facts  and  conditions  throws  some 
light  upon  the  church  in  the  country.  It  also  helps  in  directing 
the  policies  of  the  country  church,  to  understand  that  the  impo- 
tence of  institutional  life  is  due  not  to  the  irreligious  character 
of  the  population  nor  to  the  weakness  of  the  church  or  other 
institution  in  itself,  but  to  the  profound  individualism  and  the 
habit  of  social  repulsion  which  is  general  among  country  people 
of  the  average  type. 

Country  ministers,  themselves,  and  officers  of  country 
churches  generally,  recognize,  at  least  among  those  denominations 
which  educate  their  ministers,  that  the  country  church  is  in  most 
instances  socially  inefficient.  In  the  language  of  a  professor  of 
agriculture,  "The  country  church  does  not  meet  the  community's 
needs  as  the  community  sees  those  needs." 

The  two  causes  which  are  working  toward  the  decadence  of 
the  country  church  are :  first,  the  wastefulness  of  the  American 
rural  economy.  The  methods  of  farming  in  America  are  sinfully 
— at  least  ecclesiastically ! — wasteful.  The  country  church  shows 
the  effect  of  this  waste  as  no  other  institution  does.  One  may  say 
that  the  country  church  is  a  thermometer  of  the  prosperity — ^the 
real  prosperity — of  the  American  farmer.  There  is  a  superficial 
prosperity  expressed  in  high  prices  of  land  and  in  many  sales  of 
land,  which  is  the  opposite  of  real  prosperity.  But  we  are  discov- 
ering that  churches  in  rural  communities  in  the  larger  number  of 
cases  have  fallen  into  decay  where  the  land  has  been  exhausted  of 
its  fertility  and  the  timber  has  been  removed  from  the  hills  with- 
out reforestation.    In  other  words,  the  wastefulness  of  American 
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farming  and  lumbering  has  registered  its  effects  in  the  deca- 
dence of  country  churches. 

The  second  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  country  church  is  the 
wasteful  ecclesiastical  economy  of  the  past.  The  country  church 
has  been  a  mere  means  for  distributing  the  hope  of  personal 
salvation.  For  this  purpose  it  did  not  need  to  be,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  former  generations,  a  socially  effective  organization. 
Any  small  group  of  believers  has  been  at  liberty  to  build  a  meet- 
ing-house and  maintain  an  organization.  National  denomina- 
tions have  been  all  too  willing  to  support  these  competing  congre- 
gations in  the  country  community.  We  have,  therefore,  in  almost 
all  the  older  states  too  many  country  churches.  This  fact  is  so 
well  known  that  I  will  not  extensively  illustrate  it,  except  to  say 
that  we  recently  discovered  in  Pennsylvania  a  farming  region  in 
which  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  a  given  point  there  are 
twenty- four  country  churches;  within  a  three-mile  radius  from 
a  point  half  a  mile  farther  on  there  are  sixteen  of  these  country 
churches.  Of  course  this  is  an  impossible  social  situation.  What- 
ever be  its  doctrinal  value,  it  is  a  form  of  social  inefficiency. 

Worship  is  the  highest  expression  of  communal  unity,  and  in 
a  congregation  assembled  to  pay  the  tribute  of  the  spirit  to  the 
Almighty  is  found,  I  believe,  the  symbol  of  ultimate  unity  of  man 
with  man.  If  such  congregations  are  separate,  they  can  express 
only  social  disunion;  if  they  are  united  in  worship  they  express 
the  oneness  of  the  community.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
saying  merely  that  communities  have  been  disimited  by  the  dog- 
matic differences  of  the  churches.  I  believe  that  these  dogmatic 
differences  are  the  outward  expression  of  deeper  social  differ- 
ences. The  isolation,  suspicion,  and  mutual  repulsion  of  coimtry 
people  has  in  many  communities  necessitated  some  expression 
and  the  churches  have  given  it  expression  by  their  divided  con- 
gregations. These  dogmatic  differences  have  tended,  I  think,  to 
perpetuate  in  turn  the  social  differences  of  the  community.  Of 
course  the  duty  of  church  organizations  to  bring  these  people 
together  is  clearly  intimated  by  this  situation. 

In  making  a  revaluation  then  of  the  coimtry  churches  we  are 
acting  upon  certain  accepted  social  principles.    First,  the  value  of 
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the  elements  entering  into  the  country  community  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  The  policies  of  the  country 
church  seem  to  be  deficient  through  their  lack  of  service  to  the 
marginal  people  in  the  country.  The  new  policies  of  the  country 
church  are  being  reshaped  as  a  direct  approach  to  the  marginal 
man  in  the  community.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  all  missionary 
work  is  a  ministry  to  marginal  people.  The  old-established 
Home  Mission  policies  were  determined  by  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying religious  institutions  to  frontiersmen,  settlers,  mountain- 
eers, and  freedmen.  Their  frontier  was  geographical.  The  new 
Home  Mission  policies,  which  are  expressed  in  the  new  type  of 
the  country  church,  are  based  upon  the  discovery  of  a  frontier 
no  longer  geographical,  but  sociological. 

The  process  of  thought,  therefore,  of  the  modem  church  is 
a  sociological  process.  The  churches  are  adapting  their  work 
to  the  needs  of  workingmen,  immigrants,  and  farmers.  We 
have  come  to  recognize  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  standards 
of  every  social  population  are  determined  by  the  marginal  people 
in  those  populations.  For  instance,  in  such  a  city  as  Troy,  N.Y., 
where  large  numbers  of  young  women  are  employed  in  the  collar 
factories  upon  a  low  wage  barely  sufficient  for  physical  existence, 
there  is  a  general  recognition  that  the  moral  standards  of  the 
town  rise  no  higher  in  their  averages,  even  within  the  churches 
and  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  than  the  moral  life  possible 
among  these  young  women.  In  Pittsburgh  it  is  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  leaders  of  religious  and  humane  enterprises  that  the 
marginal  people  of  Pittsburgh,  the  steel  workers  and  tobacco 
workers,  for  instance,  determine  the  moral  tone  and  the  spiritual 
attainment  which  prevail  throughout  the  average  Pittsburgh 
people.  When  this  is  recognized,  the  business  of  the  church  is 
very  clearly  seen — it  is  to  raise  the  moral  tone  and  improve  the 
spiritual  possibilities  of  the  marginal  people. 

In  the  coimtry  community  the  marginal  man  is  the  working 
farmer,  and  farm  hand.  That  is  to  say,  the  farmer  who  himself 
must  toil  in  the  fields,  whether  he  is  an  owner,  or  a  tenant,  or  a 
hired  man,  is  the  economic  type  by  whom  the  policies  of  the 
church  in  the  country  must  be  determined.    He  may  be  a  tenant 
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farmer  or  farm  hand  who  sits  at  the  table  of  the  small  owner 
and  enjoys  social  equality  with  him,  or  he  may  be  an  owner  of 
land  whose  circumstances  are  so  meager  that  he  must  do  the  work 
of  a  farm  hand  himself.  It  is  with  him  that  the  country  church 
succeeds  or  fails. 

The  second  general  sociological  principle  by  which  the  older 
type  of  country  church  is  condemned  and  on  which  the  newer  type 
is  to  be  built  is  that  of  adaptation  to  environment.  In  the  country 
this  means  the  interpretation  of  the  economic  life  of  the  farmer 
in  terms  of  scientific  agriculture.  It  means  also  the  revision  of 
the  farmer's  business  methods  that  he  may  succeed  in  the  world- 
economy.  Very  few  country  ministers  at  the  present  time  are 
engaged  in  this  adaptation  of  the  farmer  to  his  land,  to  his 
community,  and  to  the  world-economy,  but  the  attention  of 
country  ministers  generally  is  turned  in  that  direction.  One  such 
minister  said  to  me,  "Since  I  left  the  seminary  I  have  read  more 
in  agriculture  than  I  have  read  in  theology."  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
insists  in  his  book,  The  Rural  Life  Problem  in  the  United  States, 
that  economic  betterment  of  country  life  must  be  first,  urging 
that  religious,  social,  educational,  or  ethical  improvements  which 
ignore  the  economic  will  necessarily  be  superficial.  The  means 
for  this  desired  adaptation  of  the  farmer  is  little  more  today 
than  a  body  of  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  universities  and 
agricultural  colleges.  Without  the  use  of  this  body  of  knowledge 
country  people  are  indolent  and  fatalistic  in  their  methods,  gov- 
erned by  a  laissez-faire  method  of  farming,  the  leading  citizens 
in  the  country  community  following  the  exploitation  of  the  values 
of  land  and  translating  country  life  into  mere  speculation  in  land, 
cattle,  and  corn.  It  is  the  business  of  the  churches,  and  some 
of  them  are  performing  it,  to  adapt  the  farmer  to  his  environ- 
ment, to  translate  the  indifferent  fatalistic  methods  of  the  older 
days  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  exploitation  into  husbandry. 
It  is  my  belief  that  without  the  support  of  the  churches  in  the 
country  this  transformation  can  never  be  effected.  The  special 
function  of  the  church,  I  believe,  is  to  condense  and  distil  the 
economic  experience  of  any  generation  into  a  new  ethical  im- 
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perative  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  their  surroundings  and 
enabled  to  survive. 

The  third  sociological  principle  which  is  reinterpreting  the 
duty  and  function  of  the  church  is  the  recognition  that  religion 
is  the  result  not  of  personal  experience  but  of  social  experience. 
This  has  not  yet  been  clearly  stated  by  any  authoritative  writer 
among  American  churchmen,  but  the  recognition  of  it,  without 
clear  definitions,  is  very  general.  I  have  seen  this  principle  stated 
somewhere  in  a  sentence  of  Simmel  to  the  effect  that  religion  is 
the  resultant  of  the  reactions  of  the  individuals  in  a  group  with 
the  other  members  of  the  group  and  of  the  interaction 
of  the  group  and  the  individual  upon  one  another.  One 
cannot  understand  the  new  social  spirit  among  the  churches 
without  recognizing  that  this  principle  underlies  it.  It  has 
not  yet  entered  into  the  philosophical  utterances  of  the 
church,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  experience  of  the  church. 
The  men  who  are  sure  of  themselves  in  the  field  of  social  service 
are  of  necessity  convinced  of  this  principle. 

The  laws  of  social  action  which  have  compelled  a  new  valuing 
of  the  churches  in  the  country  have  suggested  also  the  recon- 
struction of  country  churches.  I  turn  now  to  a  few  instances 
of  modern  country  churches  formed  in  obedience,  more  or  less 
conscious,  to  these  principles.  I  acknowledge  that  they  are  few 
in  number,  but  the  attention  of  Protestant  churches  has  been 
turned  to  them  and  they  represent  in  their  success  those  things 
which  many  others  are  attempting  in  experiment. 

As  an  instance  of  economic  success,  at  Bellona,  N.Y.,  two 
country  churches,  both  Protestant,  have  united  through  their 
ministers  and  church  officers  to  form  a  Farmers*  Club.  This 
club  has  undertaken  the  careful  study  of  the  soil,  market,  and 
the  future  of  the  neighborhood  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
They  have  brought  in  the  lecturers  of  Cornell  University  and 
given  them  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  whole  community.  These 
lectures  have  been  followed  by  close,  intelligent  discussion  and 
the  result  of  the  lectures  under  the  promoting  influence  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  farming 
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methods  throughout  the  community  and  measurable  gain  in 
prosperity. 

I  might  cite  other  instances,  for  they  have  been  not  un- 
common. At  Colora,  Md.,  the  minister  has  a  farm  as  part  of 
his  living.  With  this  nucleus  he  identified  himself  with  the 
farmers  and  has  become  a  leader  in  the  transformation  of  this 
community  from  peach  raising  to  the  raising  of  potatoes  and 
other  farm  products  under  modem  intensive  cultivation. 

These  two  churches,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Maryland, 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  community  and  have  led  in 
the  adaptation  of  farmers  to  their  environment.  Both  of  them 
are  in  the  older  states  where  the  land  has  been  exhausted  by 
earlier  and  wasteful  methods  of  farming.  In  both  instances  the 
churches  have  prospered  as  the  farmers  have  prospered. 

At  Plainfield,  111.,  is  a  very  notable  country  church,  in  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  of  independent  genius,  the  church 
has  become  the  social  center  of  the  whole  community.  In  this 
instance  the  farmers  have  felt  no  need  of  economic  leadership. 
They  are  still  tilling  a  fertile  soil  and  before  its  fertility  is 
exhausted  the  newer  agriculture  will  doubtless  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  place.  But  the  church  in  the  community  has 
undertaken  the  social  cultivation  of  the  people.  It  has  assembled 
the  young  people  for  musical,  theatrical,  and  athletic  enjoyment 
and  training.  The  church  edifice  has  been  rebuilt;  and  instead 
of  one  room  for  worship  only,  the  building  now  contains  a 
gymnasium,  dining-room,  cloakrooms  for  men  and  women,  and 
a  restroom  for  mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms,  young  peoples' 
social  parlor,  study,  and  numerous  classrooms  for  use  in  re- 
ligious training  of  various  groups.  The  success  of  this  church 
has  been  in  satisfying  the  social  needs  of  the  community.  It  has 
had  to  compete  with  granges  and  social  clubs  and  has  survived 
where  they  have  failed.  This  church  itself  has  grown  in  mem- 
bership, and  in  moral  and  spiritual  power,  with  the  social  culture 
which  it  has  imparted  to  the  community. 

At  Quaker  Hill,  N.Y.,  a  country  church  was  organized 
which  united  in  itself  the  whole  religious  ministry  to  a  popula- 
tion of  great  variety.    So  different  were  the  religious  preferences 
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of  the  community  that  no  denomination  could  serve  them,  so 
that  an  independent  church,  sanctioned  at  its  organization  by 
the  neighboring  congregations  which  represented  five  denomina- 
tions, was  formed.  Into  its  membership  this  independent  church 
received  the  adherents  of  eleven  different  denominations.  The 
presence  of  so  many  sectarian  groups  in  the  community  indicates 
a  situation  not  altogether  unique,  but  this  church  united  in  itself 
the  whole  community,  and  has  for  fifteen  years,  without  denom- 
inational support,  maintained  that  leadership  and  served  re- 
ligiously as  the  center  of  worship  and  religious  ministry  for  a 
territory  eight  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide.  This  church  is 
cited  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  religious  unity  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  country  community. 

At  Rock  Creek,  111.,  and  at  McNabb  in  the  same  state  are 
country  churches  of  different  denominations,  whose  leading 
members  have  influenced  the  rural  schools  toward  centralization 
and  consolidation.  In  both  places  the  one-room  country  schools 
have  been  abolished,  their  districts  merged  into  one  large  district, 
the  children  of  a  wide  region  being  brought  together  daily  to  a 
modern  building  situated  in  the  country.  Professional  teachers 
have  been  secured  for  both  these  schools.  Industrial  training 
in  the  form  of  scientific  agricultural  study,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science  are  being  taught  in  the  McNabb  school.  Of 
course,  in  these  instances  the  church  did  not  act  directly,  but 
the  church  was  the  organizing  center  of  the  influences  which 
individuals  exerted  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools. 
The  whole  of  the  community  in  each  of  these  cases  has  bene- 
fited by  the  improvement,  and  again  the  church  in  the  community 
has  inevitably  grown  in  accordance  with  the  success  and  growth 
of  the  community. 

These  instances  are  merely  illustrative.  In  every  case  others 
could  be  cited  representing  the  same  lines  of  progress.  I  do 
not  claim  that  these  successful  country  churches  are  so  many  in 
number  as  to  influence  the  majority  of  churches  in  the  country. 
But  they  are  perfect  examples  of  what  many  churches  in  the 
country  are  striving  to  attain,  and  those  who  have  led  in  this 
community  service  rendered  by  these  churches  have  been  men 
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of  pioneer  spirit.  So  far  as  I  can  see  they  have  been  in  as  many 
cases  laymen  as  clergymen.  The  minister  has  nowadays  no 
education  or  training  for  such  community  service.  The  theo- 
logical seminary  so  far  prepares  him  only  to  be  a  sky  pilot.  It 
gives  him  no  sufficient  training  for  social  or  economic  under- 
standing or  leadership. 

Meantime  we  know  enough  about  American  rural  churches 
arid  communities  to  believe  that  the  church  will  survive  when 
the  farmer  as  a  farmer  survives.  The  prosperity  of  the  church 
proceeds  on  lines  parallel  to  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  farming 
community  which  built  the  church.  This  does  not  mean  that  in 
America  the  farming  population  is  becoming  irreligious,  and 
the  process  is  not  one,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  toward  atheism  or 
non-religion.  Except  in  a  few  territories  the  churches  which 
perish  are  succeeded  by  those  of  another  denomination.  The 
tenant  farmer  usually  brings  with  him  his  own  type  of  church 
if  the  other  church  does  not  successfully  minister  to  him.  In 
Delaware,  for  instance,  the  earlier  farmers  were  Presbyterian. 
They  still  own  the  land  in  some  territories  and  have  themselves 
retired  to  the  towns.  The  tenants  who  work  the  land  are  Metho- 
dists and  they  have  built  in  the  country  their  little  chapels  and 
maintain  a  feeble  but  extended  religious  force.  This  system  of 
substitution  of  one  church  for  another  is  very  wasteful.  It  is 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  farming  industry  so  that  the  churches 
as  a  whole  have  no  resources  for  social  service  or  community 
leadership.  They  can  only  persist  as  interpreters  to  a  dying 
population  of  the  life  to  come. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  land  values  have  been  diminished 
by  wasteful  agriculture,  retirement  of  the  farmers  and  a  succession 
of  inefficient  tenants,  the  present  valuation  of  land  in  one  town 
through  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  runs  has  gone  as  low  as 
$7  per  acre.  In  this  neighborhood  the  old  Protestant  churches 
of  the  earlier  farmers  have  been  succeeded  by  a  Mormon  church. 
It  is  my  belief,  based  on  observation,  therefore,  that  the  country 
population  is  inevitably  religious.  In  some  form  or  other  new 
sects  will  arise  if  the  older  religious  establishments  fail  to 
render  service  to  the  newer  population.    I  am  aware  that  there 
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are  exceptions  to  this.  In  some  parts  of  New  England  in  par- 
ticular, throughout  whole  towns,  church  attendance  has  almost 
ceased,  especially  among  the  men.  But  I  believe  the  tendency 
to  form  new  sects  and  weaker  congregations,  with  a  ministry 
uneducated,  or  with  no  specialized  ministry  whatever,  is  the 
more  representative  condition. 

For  more  than  a  year  it  has  been  my  duty  to  assemble  the 
ministers  and  officers  of  country  churches  at  central  points 
throughout  all  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union — excepting  cer- 
tain southern  states — and  to  discuss  with  them  the  conditions 
prevailing  among  the  churches.  Generally,  almost  universally, 
these  ministers  and  officers  agree  in  stating  that  the  country 
church  is  losing  its  hold.  They  speak  for  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations which  have  a  trained  and  specialized  ministry.  I 
think  it  possible  that  another  story  would  be  told  if  we  could  get 
the  testimony  of  those  Protestant  sects  which  exist  without  a 
clerical  class.  These  men,  however,  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  have  agreed  upon  certain  definite  proposals  for  the 
remedying  of  the  present  condition.  These  proposals  are  not 
at  all  doctrinal.  There  seems  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  no 
general  belief  among  the  ministers  and  officers  of  Protestant 
churches  that  doctrinal  training  will  remedy  the  situation.  But 
everywhere  in  these  conferences  the  following  propositions  have 
resulted  from  the  discussion  of  the  country  church  and  com- 
munity : 

I.  That  the  country  church  is  such  an  institution,  and  the 
experience  of  religion  in  the  country  community  is  such,  that  the 
divided  religious  ministry  to  the  community  is  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion.  In  other  words,  church  unity  in  some  form, 
or  at  least  church  federation,  is  forced  upon  the  churches  as 
a  means  of  arresting  the  decay  of  religious  institutions  and  the 
dilapidation  of  the  country  community.  These  observers  of 
rural  conditions  agree  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  President 
Kenyon  N.  Butterfield,  that  there  is  needed  a  "reconstruction 
of  rural  civilization."  The  need  of  church  federation  or  church 
union  in  the  country  community  is  not  purely  religious;  it  is 
the  need  of  the  social  life  of  the  community  as  much  as  of  its 
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religious  societies.  Indeed  it  appears  in  this  discussion  that  the 
country  community  is  simple.  Its  social  processes  are  clear  and 
apparent  to  the  intelligent  observer.  The  rural  community  is 
like  a  lens  through  which  if  one  knows  how  to  look,  he  can  see 
with  limpid  clearness  the  original  native  process  of  social  organi- 
zation. Country  people  are  disunited,  isolated,  and  their  feelings 
are  organized  in  mutually  repellent  habits.  Religion,  in  order 
to  be  of  service,  must  unite  them.  The  country  minister  believes 
that  there  should  be  one  church  in  the  country  community.  Those 
who  do  not  assent  to  the  proposal  of  one  church  for  each  com- 
munity agree  that  the  churches  and  institutions  of  the  country 
community  must  at  least  be  closely  federated. 

2.  The  next  demand  of  these  rural  observers  is  that  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  rural  community 
must  be  promoted  by  every  institution  in  the  country.  From  this 
rural  economic  promotion  no  institution  can  be  excused.  The 
church  cannot  plead  its  spiritual  ministry,  because  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is  so  subtly  united 
with  his  religious  prosperity,  that  without  the  promotion  of 
the  one  the  welfare  of  the  other  is  impossible.  I  have  been 
amazed  to  see  the  clearness  with  which  group  after  group  of 
ministers  and  officers  of  country  churches  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other  states 
bordering  on  these  have  agreed  that  the  church  has  a  duty  to 
promote  the  newer  agricultural  knowledge.  This  proposition 
is  much  criticized  by  religious  people,  but  the  discussion  of  it 
among  country  ministers  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  common 
opinion  that  it  is  practical ;  and  in  every  group  there  is  at  the  end 
of  the  discussion  no  dissent.  In  other  words,  for  the  average 
American  community  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  which  con- 
fronts Booker  Washington  in  his  leadership  of  freedmen  in 
the  South.  Without  securing  their  economic  welfare — not  merely 
financial,  but  broadly  economic  welfare — he  finds  no  other  wel- 
fare to  be  possible  for  them.  The  same  unity  of  economic  and 
religious  welfare  which  shows  itself  in  the  Mennonite  and  Quaker 
communities  is  equally  apparent  in  the  average  American  com- 
munity.    A  leading  merchant  in  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
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at  the  time  I  began  my  service  for  coimtry  churches  briefly 
stated  it  as  follows:  "I  do  not  believe  in  evangelism  alone  for 
country  churches.  It  will  do  no  good.  But  if  we  are  to  under- 
take to  serve  our  country  churches  we  must  work  for  the  whole 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  undertake  the  upbuilding  of  the 
rural  community." 

In  these  two  propositions  these  rural  observers  are  agreed. 
With  little  dissent  they  go  on  to  demand  that  the  moral  life  of 
the  country  people  should  be  dealt  with,  not  by  mere  prohibitions, 
but  by  constructive  service  through  playgrounds,  indoor  recrea- 
tion, dramatic  and  rhetorical  exercises,  and  other  play  activities. 
They  believe  also  that  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  a  re- 
form on  which  all  country  life  waits.  Therefore,  they  urge  that 
the  churches  promote  the  intelligent  improvement  of  rural  schools. 
And  in  all  these  measures  the  impact  of  them  is  to  be  upon  the 
marginal  man,  the  tenant  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  children 
of  the  community.  The  policies  for  all  the  community  are  to 
be  measured  by  immediate  fitness  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  of  the 
community. 

Now  the  significance  of  work  on  behalf  of  the  country  com- 
munity is  in  the  fact,  of  course,  that  the  farmer  needs,  for  the 
sake  of  the  agricultural  industry,  that  his  life  should  be  inter- 
preted in  its  own  terms.  But  the  farm  lands  have  a  national  value 
as  well.  There  is  need  of  the  country-life  movement  for  country 
life  itself.  It  is  necessary  also  that  the  farm  lands  in  America 
should  feed  the  American  people.  We  are  raising  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre  of  those  products  which  are  raised  in  Denmark  and 
Grermany  at  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre.  We  have  been  an  export- 
ing nation,  but  with  the  growth  of  our  consuming  class  and  the 
retarded  development  of  agriculture  we  are  soon  to  become  an 
importing  nation.  We  may  well  look  forward  with  apprehension 
to  the  day,  said  to  be  near  at  hand,  when  this  change  will  take 
place.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  country  church  and  the  country 
school  to  make  the  farmer  successful  as  a  farmer,  in  order  that 
as  a  farmer  he  may  serve  in  the  American  economy.    It  matters 
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not  that  this  duty  is  undertaken  by  the  church  for  the  purpose 
of  survival,  so  long  as  the  church  clearly  recognizes  that  in  order 
to  survive  it  must  help  the  farmer  to  survive  and  to  succeed. 

The  building  up  of  country  communities  will  effect  certain 
other  great  gains  for  the  American  people,  of  which  much  may 
be  said.  The  country  population  is  conservative,  morally  and 
religiously;  it  is  the  mother  stock  from  which  are  drawn  the 
various  types  of  economic  efficiency.  It  is  profoundly  important 
that  the  sources  of  our  population  be  purified,  in  order  that  the 
whole  people  may  be  strengthened. 

But  there  are  certain  gains  which  are  possible  in  a  rural 
community  that  seem  for  the  present  unattainable  elsewhere.  In 
a  country  community  poverty  can  be  dignified  and  pauperism 
can  be  abolished.  Agriculture  filled  with  a  religious  spirit  has 
proven  itself  capable  of  sustaining  a  whole  people  in  dignity  and 
comfort,  without  loss.  The  experience  of  the  Mennonite  and 
Quaker,  to  mention  no  others,  has  shown  that  a  rural  community 
trained  in  a  religious  spirit  can  care  for  its  marginal  people,  its 
weaker  members,  in  such  a  way  as  that  none  shall  be  in  i>er- 
manent  need.  These  forms  of  social  response  and  social  service 
of  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  and  of  the  whole  community  to  its 
poorest  member  are  simple  and  contagious.  Once  they  are  taught 
to  the  population,  the  lesson  need  not  often  be  repeated,  for  it 
is  constantly  exhibited  every  year  of  the  community's  history. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  cultivation  of  communal  experiences 
through  church  life,  the  elaboration  of  communal  ideals,  gives 
great  promise  for  the  future  of  the  American  population  and 
makes  possible  the  establishment  of  strongholds  in  every  section 
from  which  poverty,  the  greatest  enemy  of  mankind,  can  be 
practically  excluded.  The  influence  of  such  rural  commimitics 
upon  the  whole  country  would  be  very  great. 

The  value  of  a  successfully  organized  country  community 
will  be  felt  in  the  development  of  our  social  experience  in 
America.  The  country  community  is  a  clear  and  intelligible 
measure  of  social  processes  and  causation ;  it  is  a  glass  through 
which  you  may  look  into  the  very  heart  of  human  association. 
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Sociology  studied  in  the  city  is  confusing.  The  aggregates  are 
too  great,  the  causes  too  extensive  and  entangled;  the  order  of 
phenomena  is  a  Gordian  knot  of  maze  and  intricacy.  It  is  a 
question  whether  any  of  our  leading  cities  is  a  natural  rather 
than  an  abnormal  aggregate.  The  country  community,  on  the 
contrary,  is  limpid  and  clear:  you  can  see  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
This  brings  forth  the  remark,  which  should  not  be  withheld  in 
any  consideration  of  the  country  church,  that  behind  the  country 
churches  stand  the  theological  seminaries;  professional  schools, 
founded  and  established  for  the  training  of  ministers ;  originally 
country  ministers.  At  the  present  time  these  schools,  with  almost 
no  exception,  are  rendering  an  entirely  inadequate  service.  More 
than  inadequate:  it  is  misplaced  and  it  has  the  effect  of  misdi- 
rection. For  three  years  the  student  for  the  ministry  is  detained 
away  from  the  study  which  he  should  pursue  and  for  a  good 
part  of  that  time  he  is  diligently  trained  in  studies  that  he  ought 
never  to  follow.  The  country  community,  therefore,  is  a  field, 
in  the  case  of  most  ministers,  for  original  investigation — 
untrained,  amateur,  and  unsystematic  investigation — in  which  he 
has  no  help  from  those  appointed  to  be  his  helpers  and  his  leaders. 
For  the  reconstruction  of  the  theological  seminary  the  socio- 
logical analysis  of  the  country  community  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
It  should  be  a  special  topic  to  which  for  a  long  time  to  come 
almost  unlimited  hours  should  be  devoted  in  the  seminaries, 
because  rural  sociology  is  of  initial  concern  to  him  who  would 
understand  the  American  population  and  minister  to  the  need 
of  the  whole  American  people. 

My  thesis  then  is  a  plea  for  economic  and  social  training  of 
rural  leaders;  especially  for  country  ministers.  If  this  work  is 
not  done  by  the  seminaries  it  should  be  imdertaken  by  the  uni- 
versities. The  president  of  this  society  has  a  weekly  class,  at- 
tended by  more  theological  students,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
than  meet  in  any  seminary  of  theology.  There  is  no  permanent 
reason  why  the  state  universities  may  not  provide  courses  for  the 
training  of  ministers  which  will  render  unnecessary  much  of  the 
seminary  curriculum. 
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Speaking  for  a  great  religious  agency,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  training  will  be  provided  in  order  that  the  abounding  and 
perennial  religious  life  of  country  people  may  have  educated 
leadership.  And  if  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  chosen  people 
will  not  furnish  it,  I  say  with  an  early  preacher  of  Christianity, 
"Lo,  we  turn  unto  the  Gentiles !" 
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If  the  church  has  no  program  for  the  city  community,  church 
extinction — not  church  extension — is  the  duty  of  the  day.  The 
city  communities  are  so  extending  themselves  over  the  map 
of  this  nation  that  every  county  of  the  continental  United  States 
having  a  city  of  25,000,  with  the  exception  of  two,  has  in- 
creased its  population  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  city  communi- 
ties of  25,000  and  over  have  absorbed,  since  1900,  55.01  per 
cent  of  the  growth  of  the  nation.  Of  every  10,000  persons 
in  the  continental  United  States  2,594  lived  in  cities  of  25,000 
and  over  in  1900;  in  1910  the  figures  had  risen  to  3,099  of 
every  10,000.  In  1900,  7,406  of  every  10,000  lived  outside  the 
cities  of  this  group,  and  in  191  o  only  6,901.  The  cities,  through 
their  universities,  through  their  press,  and,  above  all,  through 
the  concentration  within  them  of  the  industrial  problems  inci- 
dent to  the  shifting  of  the  stress  of  economic  equities  from 
fields  to  factories — the  cities,  through  these  and  other  factors, 
are  the  gauge  and  guide  of  civilization.  If  the  church  is  not 
essential  to  banish  their  barbarities  and  to  produce  an  urban 
brotherhood — humane,  urbane,  and  yet  as  dynamic  as  the 
"Mauretania's''  turbines — the  church  should  strike  its  flag,  and 
yield  to  capture  by  charity  organization,  civic  federation,  labor 
federation,  or  some  other  '^denomination"  which  will  furnish 
the  nation  with  a  better  ration.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
churches  will  no  more  save  them  from  extinction,  if  they  are 
not  socially  serviceable  to  the  coming  generations,  than  the 
capital  invested  in  ships  with  double-expansion  engines  availed 
to  save  them  from  towage  to  the  Erie  Basin  as  hulks  unsuited 
to  carry  the  heavier  yet  swifter-moving  cargoes  of  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  our  time.  The  church,  to  adapt  Words- 
worth's description  of  immanent  Deity,  must  become 
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A   Motion  and  a   Spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And    rolls    through    all    things. 

The  church,  which  has  been  bringing  immortality  to  light,  must, 
like  its  Founder,  bring  life,  as  well,  to  light.  It  must  trans- 
form itself  from  "an  ark  of  refuge"  into  a  battleship  and 
merchantman  of  progress. 

The  church,  which  is  daring  in  our  day  to  translate  its  celes- 
tial message  into  the  tongue  of  every  tribe  upon  the  planet, 
is  evidently  seized  with  a  sense  of  its  catholicity.  It  is  endeav- 
oring to  make 

the  bonds  of  brotherhood  outspread 
Beyond  the  confines  of  old   ethnic   dread. 

It  is  summoning  Pekin  to  believe  what  neither  Rome,  London, 
nor  New  York  has  yet  obeyed.  Has  it  any  warrant  to  tell 
Tokio  that  "a  God  has  mingled  with  the  game"  of  pushing  the 
earth  to  "reach  its  heavenly  best,"  if  hell,  to  use  an  oft-quoted 
description,  is  a  city  "much  like  London"?  The  capital  of  the 
country  where  the  church  originated  was  exceeded  in  popula- 
tion by  fifty  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States;  its  houses  were 
low  and  flat-roofed;  many,  if  not  most,  of  its  families  lived  in 
one  room;  it  took  care  of  its  garbage  in  an  outdoor  Gehenna 
so  slow  in  its  cremation  that,  though  the  fire  was  not  quenched, 
the  worm  did  not  die.  Has  the  church,  which  originated  amid 
such  city  conditions,  an  essential  message  and  a  transforming 
mission  for  the  cities  of  our  time? 

To  state  the  question  in  this  way  is  perhaps  to  invite  the 
answer  "No"  from  the  fair  critic  of  this  paper.  Nevertheless 
my  own  answer  is  "Yes." 

Christianity  originated  in  an  urban  community;  gained, 
within  a  generation,  adherents  in  city  after  city,  and,  both  from 
tenement  and  palace,  even  in  the  empire's  capital;  and  gave  to 
the  world  a  vision  it  will  not  willingly  let  die,  the  vision  of  a 
city  of  wholeness  (a  holy  city)  let  down  from  heaven  to  displace 
the  cities  of  disease,  despair,  and  swollen  death-rate  of  today. 

The  vision  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine  to  the 
seven  churches  in  seven  cities  of  Asia  is  not  indeed  couched  in 
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scientific,  sociological  language,  but  the  whole  book,  which  has 
been  "the  favorite  stamping-ground  of  fanatical  interpreters  of 
Scripture,"  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  "the  consolation  of 
martyrdom,"  a  prophecy  of  that  perfected  association  of  men 
on  earth  which  morbid  mediaeval  hymnology  postpones  post- 
mortem and  removes  beyond  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and 
beyond  the  evolution  of  its  society.  Those  were  days  when 
Christians  who  succeeded  in  keeping  their  heads  on  their 
shoulders  had  difficulty  in  keeping  hope  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
book,  cryptic  in  its  reference  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Roman 
power,  is  plain  in  its  prediction  of  the  coming  of  a  city  con- 
trolled by  a  religious  concept  of  life,  a  New  Jerusalem,  a  city 
of  pity,  purity,  and  perfection.  It  is  a  city,  to  translate  some 
of  its  descriptions  into  modern  terms,  with  low  morbidity,  where 
pain  has  passed  away;  a  city  whose  death-rate  is  lowered  to  a 
minimum;  a  city  without  crimes  of  violence  and  fraud;  a  city 
of  ravishing  beauty  within  and  without;  a  city  of  wealth  and 
gladness;  a  city  of  gleaming  cleanliness,  with  a  crystal  and 
unfailing  water  supply,  and  marvelous  park  and  great  residential 
space,  but  a  city  withal  most  highly  characterized  by  its  spirit- 
ual distinction — its  blue-blood  citizens  whose  foreheads  pro- 
claim them  sons  of  God,  and  whose  primary  occupation  is  to 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  him  who  held  in  his  compassion  the  whole 
of  the  human  race. 

That  was  the  vision  splendid  by  which  Christianity  in  the 
days  of  its  persecution  was  on  its  way  attended,  yet  it  is  plain 
that  some  of  its  descriptions  are  symbolisms  unless  we  are 
willing  to  think  that  the  race  of  the  future  will  live  in  sky- 
scrapers far  excelling  the  height  of  the  towers  of  commerce 
of  today.  Without  symbolism  one  can  understand  a  description 
of  a  city  whose  "length  and  breadth"  are  equal,  but  one  whose 
"length  and  breadth  and  height  are  equal"  can  only  be  regarded 
as  in  symbolic  contrast  to  the  pent-up  meagemess  of  the  insulae, 
or  tenement  houses,  of  Rome,  and  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
streets  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  century  hung  a  city  plan  on  the  wall  of  every 
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Christian's  imagination,  and  impeached  with  imperfection  every 
city  of  the  time. 

What  was  the  source  of  this  splendid  vision  ? 

I  for  one  believe  that  it  came  direct  from  the  campaigning 
method  of  the  public  ministry  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  His 
main  labors  were  in  Galilee,  which  was  as  urban  in  his  day  as 
Rhode  Island  is  today.  The  whole  of  Palestine  would  not 
reach  from  New  York  to  Boston  and  its  average  width  was 
only  fifty  miles,  yet  Josephus,  who  is  not  always  statistically 
accurate,  says  that  Galilee  had  250  cities  of  15,000  each,  and 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  whose  services  to  archaeology  won  for  him 
his  baronetcy,  says  that  from  a  mountain  top  Galilee  must  have 
looked  like  one  continuous  city.  It  is  evident  from  the  record 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  he  lived  and  labored  not 
among  rural  communities  but  in  city  communities.  He  said 
of  himself  that  he  must  hurry  on  to  preach  his  gospel  to  "other 
cities."  He  sent  thirty-five  committees  of  two  to  announce  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  cities  of  Israel  and  bade  them 
lose  no  time  at  their  tasks,  which  apparently  occupied  six  weeks, 
and  yet  he  said  that  they  would  not  have  entered  all  the  cities 
of  Israel  before  another  stage  of  his  career  and  campaign  was 
reached.  He  evidently  felt  that  he  had  a  message  for  com- 
munities as  well  as  for  individuals,  for  he  impeached  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida  for  going  on  in  their  old  ways.  He  called  his 
followers  to  engage  in  communal  service,  the  extension  of  a 
Kingdom  of  God;  and  yet  he  individualized  the  community,  as 
when  he  sorrowed  over  Jerusalem.  He  went  up  to  the  mountain 
to  pray,  and  he  was  free  there  from  the  intrusion  of  the  crowd, 
and  yet,  if  Ramsay  is  right,  he  may  have  gone  to  the  moimtain 
top  to  get  the  vision  of  the  crowd — all  Galilee  lying  at  the 
mountain  foot  like  one  continuous  city.  He  believed  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  would  come  to  his  followers,  after  he  was  with- 
drawn from  their  sight,  in  the  city,  even  in  the  city  in  which 
he  suffered,  and  there  they  waited,  and  there,  according  to  the 
narrative,  men  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  received  the  message 
which  the  twentieth  century  is  translating  into  all  tongues  of 
the  earth.     One  of  his  followers,  St.  Paul,  has  compelled  the 
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literature  of  the  world  to  record  the  impregnable  belief  of 
early  Christianity  in  the  conquest  of  cities  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples, for  the  letters  to  the  Ephesians,  Corinthians,  Romans, 
and  all  the  rest  are  witnesses  to  the  belief  of  the  earlv  Christians 
in  the  superiority  of  their  message  to  any  obstacles  of  wicked- 
ness or  power.  There  was  one  fatuity  in  the  belief  of  all  these 
men,  and  St.  Paul  himself  was  not  free  from  it,  namely,  that  a 
single  generation  would  bring  the  full  fruition  of  Christianity. 
Social  workers,  even  of  our  own  day,  have  wrongly  anticipated 
a  similar  quick  success,  and  since  1859  there  is  less  excuse  for 
expectations  of  revolutionary  reform.  But  if  disciples  and 
apostles  made  this  mistake  it  was  not  made  by  the  Man  of 
Nazareth,  who  both  taught  that  his  gospel,  like  yeast  in  meal, 
would  ultimately  permeate  every  conviction  and  custom  of 
humanity,  but  predicted  also  that  his  gospel  was  to  be  taught  to 
all  nations,  growing  like  a  mustard  tree;  and  whose  working 
philosophy,  therefore,  expects  no  city  to  be  thoroughly  Christian 
till  every  city  is  thoroughly  Christian,  and  expects  therefore 
that  the  church  will  both  export  its  beliefs  and  impart  its  prin- 
ciples. 

He  is  a  superficial  student  of  Christianity  who  will  charge 
Christianity  with  failure  because  it  cannot  present  in  191 5  or  in 
1945  a  perfected  city.  Christianity  has  a  bigger  job  than  that 
on  its  hands,  a  perfected  race,  and  it  has  been  big  enough  and 
wise  enough  from  the  beginning  to  have  the  evolution  of  all 
humankind  on  its  program. 

The  church  has  been  commissioned  by  its  Founder  not  only 
to  teach  men  to  believe  the  things  which  he  revealed,  especially 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  certainty  of  a  life  beyond,  but 
to  teach  the  nations  to  obey  the  principles  which  he  enunciated. 
The  church  in  the  city  community  has,  therefore,  not  only  a 
theological  teaching  function,  but  also  a  sociological  teach- 
ing function,  and  even  a  sociological  action  program.  The 
distinguished  and  earnest  apostle  of  the  new  nationalism 
is  fond  of  claiming  that  his  ideals  are  derived  from 
and  in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  the 
Springfield  episode  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  disappointment  with  the 
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clergy  of  that  place  shows  that  his  social  principles  stretch 
backward  beyond  the  first  president  of  the  nation  to  the  only 
founder  within  my  knowledge  of  a  religion  which,  from  the 
first,  has  had  a  perfected  internationalism  as  its  goal. 

Lincoln  drew  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  his 
antipathy  to  slavery.  He  believed  that  a  house  divided  against 
itself  could  not  stand,  and  that  therefore  a  nation  half  free 
and  half  slave  could,  not  endure.  Lincoln  had  imagination 
enough,  moreover,  to  see  that  if  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  an  eman- 
cipation act,  it  is  a  manumission  act  for  every  slave-holding 
Christian,  and  the  need  of  the  church  in  the  city  community 
today  is  the  study  not  of  its  catechisms  but  of  the  social  ideals 
of  its  Founder,  and  the  social  needs  of  every  section  and  class 
of  the  community.  If,  as  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  sociology  has  said,  "the  scientific  study  of  sociology 
reveals  the  essential  sanity  and  permanence  of  the  Christian, 
or  humanitarian,  concept  of  society"  (I  quote  from  memory), 
the  Gospels  and  the  Prophets  have  a  modernity  about  them  which 
fit  them  to  be  a  textbook  for  the  social  workers  of  the  time, 
while  the  scientific,  sociological  study  is  equally  necessary  to 
prevent  the  limitation  of  the  interpretation  of  their  teachings 
by  the  conditions  of  some  other  time  or  of  any  neighborhood 
of  our  own  time.  Tolstoy  is  to  be  forever  praised  for  his 
insistence  on  the  permanent  value  of  the  words  of  Jesus;  but 
he  is  to  be  forever  blamed  for  his  heretical,  that  is  to  say,  his 
voluntary  emphasis  on  parts  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
whole.  Professor  Peabody,  Shailer  Mathews,  and  Canon  Fre- 
mantle  are  fully  as  loyal  and  infinitely  more  logical.  John 
Ruskin  was  a  teacher  of  righteousness,  but  equally  a  pleader 
for  reaction,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  gospels  must  be 
geared  to  that  dynamics  of  society  in  which  the  Master  both 
exceeded  the  men  of  his  time  and  these  followers  of  a  later  time. 

If  the  church  in  the  city  community,  where  men  live  in 
close  association,  will  address  itself  to  such  a  study  of  the 
purposes  of  Jesus  its  seminaries,  hitherto  called  theological,  will 
deserve  the  name  sociological  seminaries  equally  well,  and  they 
will  teach,  not  only  what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God, 
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but  what  duties  God  requires  of  man.  The  107  questions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Shorter  Catechism,  from  which  I  have  quoted 
the  preceding  phrase,  will  then,  perhaps,  have  an  appendix  of 
701  questions  which  will  actually  deal  with  the  duties  God 
requires  of  man,  for,  while  my  memory  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, despite  deliberate  neglect,  is  fairly  complete  to  this  day, 
I  cannot  remember  within  it  any  detailed  development  of  the 
biblical  doctrine  of  such  duties. 

Yet  the  doctrine  of  such  duties  is  there,  and  abundantly 
there,  and  while  it  is  applicable  to  the  function  of  the  church 
in  rural  communities,  it  is  more  insistently  applicable  to  the 
church  in  the  city  community. 

The  child  in  the  country,  for  example,  has  abundant  play 
space,  and  sometimes  too  few  companions.  The  child  in  the 
city,  on  the  contrary,  has  too  many  companions,  and  too  little 
play  space.  Would  a  study  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  lead  the 
church  in  the  city  community  to  take  an  interest  in  the  play 
problem  of  the  children  as  a  religious  duty?  The  writer  would 
unhesitatingly  answer  yes.  He  would  recall  the  observance  by 
Jesus  of  the  wedding  and  funeral  games  in  the  market-place 
— the  biggest  space  in  a  Galilean  town ;  and  his  refusal  to  silence 
the  gladness  of  the  children  of  the  temple;  and  he  would  specifi- 
cally apply  the  words  of  Jesus,  "It  is  not  the  will  of  your 
heavenly  Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish,"  to 
include  the  lack  of  play-space  and  of  play-training  as  a  cause 
of  the  perishing  of  many  a  child.  Here  is  one  of  the  instances 
where  the  church  in  the  city  community  must  not  only  study 
the  words  of  Jesus,  but  study  the  facts  of  life  to  gather  their 
correct  interpretation  and  application.  Jane  Addams'  recent 
book  and  other  manuals  are  a  modem  "imitation  of  Christ"  in 
their  relation  to  the  problems  of  child-play. 

Nothing  can  be  sadder  than  the  deposit  of  theological 
dogma  over  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  child.  The  parable  of 
the  Ninety  and  Nine  is  popularly  believed  to  refer  only  to  the 
reclamation  of  prodigal  sons  or  prodigal  daughters,  whereas, 
while,  in  one  gospel,  it  does  refer  to  that,  and  warrants  the 
work  which  the  church  in  the  city  community  is  doing  to  reclaim 
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the  down-and-outs,  it  is  a  pat  illustration  which  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  used  on  two  distinct  occasions,  one  of  which  was 
his  use  of  it  to  proclaim  the  heavenly  value  of  the  child-lives 
which  the  Roman  law  of  his  day  allowed  the  parents  to  destroy 
or  desecrate.  The  church  in  the  city  community  of  that  time 
understood  him,  and  obeyed  him,  and  even  the  skeptical  Gibbon 
was  forced  to  concede  that  infanticide  became  a  crime  in  the 
Roman  Empire  only  after  the  mild  protest  of  Stoicism  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  missionary  passion  of  Christianity.  Even 
in  New  York  State,  however,  the  empire  state  of  America,  the 
community  was  not  abreast  of  the  sentence  of  St.  Paul,  "The 
children  are  not  for  the  parents,  but  the  parents  for  the  chil- 
dren," till  a  little  more  than  a  generation  ago,  when  the  law 
forfeiting  the  parental  right  of  a  parent  endangering  the  life, 
limb,  or  morals  of  his  child  was  passed. 

It  is  not  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father  "that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish";  the  church  in  the  city  community 
should,  therefore,  study  the  tenement  as  it  affects  child  mor- 
bidity and  child  mortality;  the  standard  of  living,  in  relation  to 
the  same  ends ;  child-labor  in  its  ante-natal  effects  and  in  various 
trades  and  factories ;  and  the  education  of  the  city's  childhood — 
mentally,  manually,  and  morally.  A  field  for  social  service, 
whose  edges  only  are  cultivated  as  yet,  lies  open  to  the  church 
in  the  city  community  which  will  be  loyal  to  the  revolutionary 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  child. 

I  have  spoken  of  Christ's  demands  for  the  children  first, 
not  because  they  are  more  direct  than  other  neglected  demands 
which  need  attention,  but  because  the  pathos  of  child-life  in  the 
tenements  of  a  big  city  would  make  the  very  stones  cry  out 
with  sympathy;  and  because  the  social  service  of  the  children 
of  the  city  must,  it  seems  to  me,  compel  the  churches,  as  well 
as  permit  the  churches,  to  work  together.  The  Baptist  and 
the  Presbyterian,  for  example,  teach  different  doctrines  of  the 
relation  of  childhood  to  the  first  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
church;  theologically  they  are  there  at  odds;  but  at  the  door 
of  the  factory,  where  they  are  investigating  child-labor,  there 
is  nothing  in  their  past  denominational  history  to  prevent  them 
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from  desiring  and  doing  the  same  thing.  Their  theological 
seminaries,  hitherto  too  commonly  located  in  the  country,  as  if 
Christianity  had  to  do  only  with  the  individual,  are  rapidly 
becoming  sociological  seminaries  as  well,  wherein  the  common 
wants  of  all  citizens  are  reviewed  in  the  light  of  religion.  Only 
as  the  churches  become  the  church  of  the  city  community,  in 
fact,  can  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine  become  a  reality 
in  the  cities  of  the  world.  Our  usual  test  of  city  administra- 
tion, for  example,  is  the  tax-rate.  If  it  is  low,  the  tax-payers 
are  urged  to  continue  it,  in  order  to  save  their  money;  and 
too  often  the  church  in  the  city  community  is  silent  about  the 
sin  of  the  false  economy  which,  while  it  lowers  the  tax-rate  of 
the  city,  may  raise  its  death-rate,  and,  while  lessening  the  city  tax- 
rate,  may  raise  the  state  rate  by  compelling  the  state  to  care 
for  additional  prisoners  or  additional  insane.  In  New  York 
City,  in  17  years,  I  have  met  only  one  man  who  growled  at  the 
smallness  of  his  tax-bills.  There  are  many  reformers  who, 
like  myself,  perhaps,  are  chronically  willing  to  advise  the  city 
to  spend  more  money,  but  who  themselves  are  taxed  neither 
for  realty  nor  for  personal  property  and  who  have  so  little  hope 
of  ever  acquiring  any  realty  that  they  would  like  to  see  all  taxes 
concentrated  on  land.  But  this  man  was  different;  he  was 
a  large  tax-payer;  and  he  was  chronically  sore  at  heart  because 
the  city  did  not  put  into  its  budget  sufficient  allowances  for  the 
education,  recreation,  and  relief  of  citizens  young  and  old. 
But  a  better  time  is  coming.  I  have  before  me  a  sermon  entitled 
"The  City  Budget  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost,"  a  combination 
of  thenness  and  nowness  which  would  have  been  impossible  to 
the  preachers  of  a  generation  ago.  I  do  not  myself  think 
that  the  pulpit  of  the  church  in  the  city  community  should 
very  frequently  specifically  deal  with  the  economic  themes  which 
preachers  have  not  been  educated  to  handle  as  intelligently  as 
the  specialists  who  will  come  at  their  summons,  with  creditable 
civic  spirit,  to  give  their  message  as  lay  preachers  and  lay 
teachers  on  matters  of  interest  to  every  citizen,  and,  therefore, 
appropriate  for  any  gathering  in  a  house  of  God.  But  the 
church  which  will  summon  its  worshipers  to  lament  over  the  lack 
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of  room  in  the  Bethlehem  inn  for  the  birth  of  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  and  which  never  exhibits  any  agony  over  the  base- 
ment-born children  of  New  York  is  a  church  which  will  never 
be  visited  either  by  the  Spirit  of  God  or  regarded  with  respect 
by  men;  and  if  the  pulpit  should  not,  as  in  my  view  it  should 
not,  become  a  mere  economic  forum,  the  church  should,  in  my 
judgment,  be  organized  into  a  Laity  League,  of  both  men  and 
women,  and  subdivided  into  committees  dealing  with  the  com- 
mon needs  of  every  citizen  and  committees  dealing  with  the  spe- 
cial wants  of  some  citizens,  while  the  pulpit  of  the  church  should 
constantly  so  teach  the  value  of  human  life  as  to  make  the 
tax-payer  say,  not  "How  much  can  we  save  in  city  administra- 
tion?*' but  "Where  can  we  best  spend,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  community,  through  other  departments,  the  savings  we  have 
effected  in  departments  A  and  B?*'  or,  to  put  it  more  briefly, 
and  concretely,  "If  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  child 
shall  not  fail  of  its  reward,  what  kind  of  a  Christian  am  I  to 
work  and  pray  for  a  decreased  tax-rate  which  will  impair  the 
joy  of  10,000  children?" 

Were  I  today,  therefore,  the  pastor  of  a  city  church  I 
would  stress  in  my  pulpit  work  the  divine  values  of  human 
life,  and  would  endeavor  to  organize  my  church  into  committees 
as  follows: 

A.  Committees  dealing  with   the  common   needs   of  every   citizen,   as 

follows: 

1.  Housing 

2.  Health 

3.  Education 

4.  Economic  Success 

5.  Religion 

6.  Recreation,  Art,  and  Love  of   Nature 

7.  Neighborhood   Welfare 

8.  Community  Efficiency 

B.  Committees  dealing  with   the  special  needs   of  special  citizens,  as 

follows: 

1.  Childhood 

2.  Old  Age 

3.  Prisoners 
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4.  Defectives 

5.  Dependents 

6.  The  strangers  within  our  gates 

At  this  time  I  cannot  develop  the  detail  under  each  of  these 
headings.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  is  the  general  outline  for 
the  work  of  Boston — 191 5  which  I  submitted  to  its  directors 
about  a  year  ago,  and  that  its  development  is  proceeding  ex- 
cellently, so  far  as  I  can  judge  at  this  distance,  in  the  city  on 
the  Charles.  It  is  my  highest  ambition  to  foster  the  same  depart- 
mentation  I  then  thought  out  in  every  church  of  the  city  com- 
munity called  New  York. 


DISCUSSION 
Edward  Gary  Hayes,  University  of  Illinois 

There  is  no  denying  that  economic  causes  are  still  tending  to  increase 
the  relative  proportion  of  our  population  in  the  city  and  to  diminish  the 
relative  proportion  in  the  country.  Yet  some  things  can  be  done  to  induce 
more  people  to  remain  in  the  country  than  otherwise  would  do  so,  and  what 
is  more  important,  to  make  the  life  of  those  who  live  there  better  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

Our  rural  conditions  are  new  and  unfinished,  even  more  so  than  are 
our  urban  conditions.  Our  cities  are  more  like  old  world  cities  than  our 
country  is  like  the  old  world  country,  as  our  paved  and  lighted  city  streets 
are  more  like  theirs  than  our  country  roads  are  like  theirs.  We  hope  that 
when  matured  our  country  life  will  surpass  that  of  any  land  in  the  old 
world,  because  it  will  be  the  product  of  democratic  freemen,  not  of  peasant 
and  squire,  Grossgutbesitser  and  Bauer.  But  as  yet  in  our  rich  central 
region  where  the  land  is  worth  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  even  as  an 
investment  to  one  who  does  not  intend  to  farm,  the  houses  are  mostly  poor 
little  makeshifts  that  were  built  by  men  who  were  paying  for  their  land, 
straining  every  nerve  to  get  established  and  thinking  little  of  the  house 
they  lived  in  or  the  life  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  There  is  no  reason  now 
why  these  cottages  should  not  be  replaced  with  farmhouses  having  every 
"modem  convenience"  and  surrounded  with  beauty.  Even  in  the  older 
regions,  like  New  England,  the  final  adjustment  of  rural  occupations  has 
not  been  reached.  They  have  given  up  growing  wheat  and  corn  for  market 
but  have  only  imperfectly  worked  out  the  agricultural  specialties  that  will 
make  it  profitable  to  till  those  glorious  hillsides  and  valleys.  In  art  galleries 
we  see  canvases  no  bigger  than  a  window  pane  that  have  cost  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  by  the  same  standard  there  is  many  and  many  a  porch,  or  kitchen 
window,  in  New  England  the  view  from  which  is  worth  a  million. 
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For  the  development  of  rural  life  we  must  rely  mainly  upon  three  things : 

1.  Transportation  and  communication. — Difficulty  of  intercourse  is  the 
drawback  of  the  country.  With  the  rural  mail  route  and  the  telephone  the 
problem  is  partly  solved;  it  is  the  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  of  persons 
and  goods  that  remains  to  be  achieved.  When  we  find  the  really  essential 
things  to  be  done  we  can  pour  out  millions  upon  them.  But  the  farmer, 
alas,  doesn't  want  to  have  his  taxes  increased  a  little  to  make  good  roads. 
He  must  learn  that  scarcely  any  other  expenditure  of  his  money  will  jrield 
him  such  high  returns  in  comfort,  convenience,  and  worth  of  life.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  in  those  rich  rural  sections  where  the  country  roads,  for 
months  of  the  year,  are  now  level  stretches  of  mud,  the  road  would  some 
time  be  double  tracks — ^the  farmer's  automobile  and  autotruck  built  with 
wheels  to  fit  the  rails,  trouble  and  cost  of  rubber  tires  abolished,  the  cost 
and  power  of  engines  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  is  now  required, 
high  rates  of  speed  rendered  safe,  and  crops  and  persons  transported  with 
little  cost  of  money,  time,  or  comfort. 

The  introduction  of  manufacture  into  the  country  is  largely  a  matter 
of  transportation.  It  is  not  necessary  and  may  not  be  feasible;  yet  "garden 
villages,"  as  the  English  call  them,  where  every  man  sits  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig  tree,  or  at  least  in  his  own  hired  patch  of  ground,  may  be  the 
proper  and  profitable  location  for  certain  seasonal  industries  whose  period 
of  idleness  can  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  season  of  harvest,  so  that  the 
laborers  in  those  garden  villages,  instead  of  loafing  through  the  dull  season 
of  the  factory  in  the  demoralization  of  city  slums,  would  become  available 
harvest  hands.  Such  an  arrangement  might  not  bring  sufficient  advantage  to 
any  single  interest  to  secure  its  adoption  through  private  initiative,  but  might 
bring  such  great  advantages  diffused  among  several  interests  as  to  justify 
governmental  aid,  even  to  the  extent  of  such  control  of  transportation  as  to 
afford  artificial  inducement  to  one  of  the  parties  essential  to  the  plan.  In- 
vestigation would  disclose  whether  this  suggestion  of  introducing  seasonal 
manufacture  into  the  country  is  practical  or  only  visionary. 

2.  Public  education. — The  second  agency  in  the  development  of  rural  life 
is  public  education,  through  the  transformation  of  the  rural  school,  one 
aspect  of  which  has  been  wisely  suggested  by  Professor  Gillette,  and  also 
through  the  state  university.  The  agricultural  college  must  maintain  a  de- 
partment of  landscape  gardening  as  well  as  a  department  of  soil  fertility,  for 
in  some  of  our  rich  agricultural  states  Nature  has  been  very  niggard  of 
everything  except  black  dirt,  and  we  must  learn  to  work  with  her  in  order 
to  make  country  life  beautiful  and  interesting.  The  agricultural  college 
must  in  yet  other  ways  be  a  cultural  agency;  it  must  teach  people  to  live 
on  the  farm,  as  well  as  to  make  a  living  off  the  farm. 

3.  The  country  church. — There  is  almost  as  much  need  of  a  Protestant 
reformation  now  as  there  was  in  Luther's  time,  not  because  the  church  is 
debased  but  because  of  the  practical  opportunity  to  which  it  needs  to  become 
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adapted  as  it  is  not  under  its  present  denominational  form  of  organization—- 
then  there  would  not  be  four  churches  on  the  four  corners  of  streets  that 
cross  in  the  best  residential  section  of  a  city  and  scores  of  miles  of  streets 
in  the  neediest  section  of  the  same  city  without  a  church  in  sight,  while 
churches  retire  and  disappear  from  city  neighborhoods  in  proportion  as  the 
need  of  churches  in  those  neighborhoods  increases,  nor  would  there  any- 
where be  sixteen  weak  and  competing  country  churches  within  a  radius  of 
three  miles. 

Probably  the  ideal  form  of  social  organization  is  the  parish  organization 
in  which  the  parish  is  a  geographic  unit,  each  parish  having  a  single  church. 
The  country  parish  church  should  be,  not  merely  a  gateway  to  the  life  to 
come,  but  it  should  be  the  center  of  all  the  recreational,  cultural,  and 
ethical  activities  of  the  community,  except  those  that  center  in  the  school 
and  the  home.  Its  organization  should  furnish  the  effective  leadership  per- 
vading the  actual  life  of  the  whole  people  for  which  Professor  Blackmar 
pleads,  and  the  lack  of  which,  he  says,  has  caused  our  projects  of  reform 
to  remain,  for  the  most  part,  unrealized  programs. 


Thomas  J.  Riley,  Washington  University 

Professor  Gillette  has  concluded  that  about  one-tenth  of  the  excess  gain 
of  the  population  of  the  cities  of  the  country  over  the  rural  districts  is  due 
to  the  removal  of  persons  from  the  country.  While  it  seems  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  me  to  find  out  just  how  many  "John  Smiths"  removed  from  the 
country  village  to  the  city,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  goodly  number  of 
young  men  and  women  have  made  such  removals.  There  is  another  aspect 
of  this  movement  which  might  be  called  the  interaction  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  the  cities  in  the  circum-urban  zones  to  which  Professor  Gillette 
did  not  call  special  attention.  This  interaction  is  a  significant  fact  for  the 
growth  of  the  city  population  in  numbers,  but  it  is  a  much  more  significant 
fact  as  a  social  problem.  Great  cities  grow  by  accretion,  by  the  mere  exten- 
sion of  their  boundaries,  without  people  making  any  removals.  This  has 
been  notably  true  in  the  case  of  Greater  New  York.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  clustered  around  the  larger  municipal  incorporations  are  many  smaller 
towns  and  villages  that  present  unusual  problems  of  government,  of  the 
control  of  liquor,  vice,  and  marriages,  etc.  These  zones  are  neither  urban 
nor  rural,  they  are  not  hot  or  cold,  they  are  lukewarm.  Churches  do  not 
thrive,  schools  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  adjoining  cities.  Public 
improvements  languish.  There  is  an  expectancy  toward  the  city  which  is 
more  than  a  state  of  mind  of  the  suburbanite,  for  it  shows  itself  in  his  institu- 
tions and  his  public  improvements.  It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  width 
of  these  zones,  but  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  influence  of  the  city 
affects  the  social  life  and  local  activities  as  far  out  from  the  great  cities 
as  transportation  facilities  make  access  to  the  city  short  and  easy.    In  the 
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case  of  Chicago  it  extends  across  Lake  Michigan,  and  we  have  the  Gretna 
Green  at  St  Joseph.  At  Qayton,  just  outside  of  the  dty  of  St  Louis,  is 
the  place  where  marriages  are  readily  solemnized  hy  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  parties  contracting  this  relation  at  times  of  doubtful  responsibility  for 
their  actions.  These  are  but  suggestions  of  the  problems  that  are  involved 
in  these  interactions  between  the  cities  and  the  surrounding  contiguous  terri- 
tory. It  is  not  that  I  am  able  to  give  any  information  concerning  these 
problems,  but  that  I  might  suggest  them  as  a  fruitful  field  for  study,  that  I 
have  taken  this  time  for  their  discussion. 


U.  G.  Weatherly 

Professor  Blackmar's  paper  points  out  most  clearly  the  central  weakness 
of  present  social  reform  movements  and  opens  up  an  interesting  field  of 
speculation  as  to  the  functions  of  sociology  in  constructive  social  work. 
The  very  fact  that  reform  movements  are  so  thoroughly  haphazard  is  fair 
proof  that  expert  knowledge  of  social  conditions  either  does  not  exist  or 
has  been  but  imperfectly  organized  for  efficiency.  It  is  unfortunately  only 
too  true,  as  Professor  Blackmar  asserts,  that  serious  reformers  have  gen- 
erally not  advanced  much  beyond  the  stage  of  denunciation,  but  exposure 
and  denunciation  after  all  constitute  the  first  step  and  a  necessary  step 
in  social  change.  Agitation  is  not  itself  a  dynamic  agent  but  it  is  proof  that 
a  dynamic  agent  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  constructive  pro- 
grams of  the  present  are  the  work  of  quacks  and  cranks.  Reform  has  even 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  commercial  exploitation.  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  the  exposure  of  abuses  by  cheap  magazines  and  sensational  news- 
papers, there  can  be  no  claim  that  they  represent  either  expert  knowledge 
of  fundamental  social  principles  or  efficient  skill  in  constructive  reform. 

But  however  clearly  he  has  depicted  the  defects  of  the  present  situation. 
Professor  Blackmar  has  stopped  short  with  a  statement  of  symptoms  and 
has  indicated  little  in  the  way  of  remedies.  Perhaps  he  has  seen  more 
clearly  than  I  can  that  a  frank  exposure  of  the  symptoms  is  at  present  the 
more  useful  course.  Indeed  none  of  us  is  yet  ready  with  a  comprehensive 
program.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  sociology  is  to  validate  its  claims  as  a 
science  it  must  also  show  that  it  is  capable  of  becoming  an  art  Ward  has 
shown  us  in  a  general  way  the  possibilities  of  social  telesis.  It  remains  for 
sociology  to  translate  theory  into  practice,  and  this  can  never  occur  if  it 
must  wait  for  events  to  work  themselves  out  in  the  'liuman  laboratory" 
by  the  slow  processes  of  unguided  selection  and  struggle.  There  ought  to 
be  as  much  reason  for  sociological  laboratories  in  university  departments 
and  in  the  government  service  as  there  is  for  chemical  or  pathological 
laboratories.  Just  as  matters  affecting  public  health  are  submitted  to  trained 
experts,  so  may  questions  of  social  policy  come  to  be  referred  to  the  expert 
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in  social  practice,  to  be  settled  in  the  light  of  all  available  knowledge  and 
experience.  Science  is  valid  only  to  the  extent  that  its  abstractions,  which 
must  first  be  the  product  of  experimentation  and  observation,  are  capable 
of  being  translated  back  into  terms  of  practical  utility.  To  make  programs 
of  social  action,  and  to  take  the  leadership  in  carrying  them  through  to 
fulfilment,  to  substitute  the  expert  for  the  rampant  agitator  and  the  com- 
mercial hack  writer  ought  to  be  the  task,  for  the  near  future,  of  scientific 
sociology. 


John  Lewis  Gillin,  State  University  of  Iowa 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  close  correlation  between 
the  country  church  and  the  economic  stage  of  development.  However,  it  is 
open  to  grave  question  whether  that  correlation  is  as  close  as  the  reader 
of  the  paper  would  have  us  believe.  Is  it  not  rather  that  the  correlation  is 
secondary  or  tertiary  rather  than  primary?  That  is,  does  not  the  economic 
condition  affect  the  church  chiefly  through  other  conditions  which  are  in 
their  turn  affected  by  the  economic  factor? 

Doubtless  the  shifting  of  population  caused  by  the  attractions  of  new 
lands  and  of  the  rapidly  growing  cities  was  the  primary  disturbing  cause  of 
the  old  and  happy  conditions  in  the  country  churches.  There  was  no  problem 
of  the  country  church  until  that  happened.  In  one  place  it  was  the  call  of 
new  and  better  and  cheaper  lands;  in  another  it  was  the  call  of  the  city  near 
at  hand  draining  the  countryside  of  its  young  people.  In  both  cases  it  in- 
duced social  and  psychological  changes  which  were  momentous  for  the 
country  church. 

It  was  inevitable  that  every  village  with  people  from  different  parts  of 
our  older  settled  communities  or  from  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
should  have  as  many  denominations  as  there  were  different  kinds  of  people 
there  unassimilated  to  a  single  kind  of  faith  and  social  life.  Each  faith 
was  the  only  and  true  faith.  It  had  demonstrated  that  by  the  way  in  which 
it  had  enabled  its  devotees  to  conquer  the  wilderness  and  subdue  its  enemies. 
Each  sect,  therefore,  fought  the  others  and  by  that  struggle  enlisted  the 
interest  of  some  and  the  enmity  of  others.  Every  man  and  woman  in  the 
village  or  in  the  country  district  had  pronounced  convictions  on  the  church 
or  churches  of  the  place.  There  was  only  a  very  narrow  ground  of  indif- 
ference, on  which  were  stranded  the  few  really  broadminded  men  in  the 
community  and  those  strange  beings  of  every  community  who  find  their  in- 
terests aroused  by  struggles  that  have  the  minimum  of  contact  with  current 
religious  affairs.  The  love  of  struggle  being  strong  in  all,  it  found  its 
outlet  chiefly,  in  contrast  with  the  situation  today,  in  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy. 
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So  long  as  this  antagonism  remained  strong,  there  was  no  problem 
apparent  such  as  we  are  discussing  today.  It  was  a  grand  melie  in  which 
everyone  had  joy.  It  ended  often  in  the  strong  driving  out  the  weaker,  bat 
that  was  a  part  of  the  game  and  was  discounted  in  advance.  It  supplied  the 
opportunities  of  church  life.  If  some  did  not  care  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages,  the  worse  for  them.  Its  members  were  loyal.  Its  minister 
took  what  he  could  get  and  was  glad  it  was  no  less.  Did  it  meet  the  religious 
needs  of  the  community?  That  was  a  question  which  had  not  yet  been 
framed.  It  furnished  a  God-given  means  of  grace.  If  some  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this,  they  were  cheerfully  dismissed  by  being  consigned  to 
the  category  of  "total  depravity,"  or  the  "non-elect."  The  trouble  must  be 
with  the  people;  it  could  not  be  with  the  church. 

But  now  the  whole  situation  has  changed,  or  is  rapidly  changing.  The 
lingo  about  the  "only  church"  has  perished  from  our  language.  Instead* 
the  shibboleth  for  at  least  the  past  ten  years  has  become  in  ecclesiastical 
what  it  was  earlier  in  political  circles :  "In  essentials,  unity ;  in  non-essentials, 
liberty;  in  all  things,  charity."  This  changed  note  in  the  thinking  of  the 
churches  has  altered  their  activities.  Formerly  there  was  great  activity  in 
discussing  the  church.  Every  man  was  the  defender  oif  his  own  church ;  now 
there  is  no  necessity,  for  no  one  attacks.  Then  everyone  did  his  utmost 
to  get  adherents  to  his  church;  now  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  ordinary 
layman.  Thus  gradually  in  every  part  of  the  church's  activities,  instead  of 
the  intense  interest  characteristic  of  the  former  days  there  has  grown  up 
an  apathy.  The  struggle  note — ^the  call  to  battle — so  strong  and  clear  in  all 
man's  former  life,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  affairs,  has  been  silenced 
Hitherto  the  devil  had  been  incarnate  in  the  opposing  sect  or  in  the  equally 
corporeal  and  lively  "infidel."  But  now  the  only  devil  which  remains  is  a 
disembodied  spirit  of  the  legends,  who  finally  vanishes  into  thin  air,  for  the 
other  sects  are  discovered  to  be  "brethren"  and  even  the  "infidel"  has  been 
found  on  close  examination  to  be  a  fairly  good  man,  moral,  kind  to  his 
family,  honest,  a  respectable  citizen,  and  only  a  litttle  "queer."  There  is 
nothing  to  fight  except  the  devil  in  oneself,  and  that  is  exciting  only  to 
those  rare  souls  like  Paul  and  Luther  who  are  bom  only  once  or  twice  in 
a  millennium.  The  message  of  the  pulpit  became  abstract,  directed  at  nothing 
in  particular  which  people  could  comprehend,  or  directed  to  moral  platitudes 
about  which  most  people  are  only  indifferently  concerned. 

Together  with  this  softening  of  the  ecclesiastical  attitude  toward  other 
religious  bodies  there  went  the  great  social  changes  which  the  attractions 
of  the  towns  were  making  in  the  country  congregation.  Here  one  and  there 
another  family  moved  to  town.  They  came  back  to  the  country  to  visit 
their  former  neighbors  oftener  on  Sunday  than  any  other  day  because  they 
could  best  get  away  that  day.  Perhaps  they  went  to  church  at  first,  but  after 
a  time  they  got  out  too  late  to  get  to  the  service,  and  the  family  stayed  at 
home  to  have  the  dinner  ready  for  them  when  they  came.    Thus  began  a 
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tendency  to  find  one's  social  interests  satisfied  outside  the  church.  Then 
some  of  the  young  people  began  to  drift  off  to  the  town.  When  they  came 
back  their  stories  made  restless  the  other  young  people.  Soon  the  drift  to 
the  town  was  on.  That  broke  the  social  solidarity  of  the  young  people  of  the 
community  and  put  the  church  down  from  its  predominating  social  leader- 
ship in  the  community.  The  church  had  ceased,  to  be  the  only  social  center 
of  the  community.  Communication  between  town  and  country  was  increased 
when  some  of  the  older  people  retired  from  the  farm  and  moved  to  the 
neighboring  town.  In  all  these  ways  the  church  ceased  to  be  the  social 
center  it  had  once  been.    It  lost  its  hold  upon  the  people. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  these  changes  there  began  a  demand  for  in- 
creased salaries  on  the  part  of  the  country  ministers.  They  were  becoming 
more  highly  specialized  and  found  need  of  a  greater  income.  The  country 
people,  conservative  by  nature,  refused  to  accede  to  these  demands  as  quickly 
as  the  people  in  the  towns,  and  their  preachers  soon  began  to  find  work  in 
places  which  would  pay  more  salary.  That  left  only  the  younger  and  more 
inexperienced  and  weaker  ministers  to  care  for  the  country  congregations. 
That  again  helped  on  the  downfall  of  the  influence  of  the  country  congrega- 
tion. But  note  that  the  failure  to  pay  higher  salaries  was  not  due  to  their 
inability,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  used  to  doing  so  and  did 
not  yet  appreciate  the  new  era  which  they  were  entering.  In  the  Middle 
West,  at  least,  this  deterioration  was  not  correlated  with  economic  failure 
of  the  farmer,  but  with  his  prosperity  rather. 

The  change  was  not  alone  due  to  the  reason  assigned  in  the  paper,  viz., 
the  draining  off  of  the  progressive  spirits  to  other  places.  That  had  its 
influence.  That  helped  to  break  the  social  solidarity  which  had  come  about 
in  the  course  of  years,  and  thus  to  injure  the  church  as  the  chief  social 
center.  So  far  as  movement  of  population  affected  the  case  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  fact  that  it  lessened  the  population,  inducing  thereby  a  decrease 
in  the  social  struggle  and  making  possible  an  approach  to  each  other  by  the 
formerly  contesting  parties,  and  by  creating  a  social  unrest  which  impaired 
the  sense  of  social  completeness  formerly  found  in  the  rural  community. 
The  ties  that  bound  them  were  widened.  They  knew  people  in  other  com- 
munities, they  exchanged  visits  with  them,  they  learned  of  their  way  of  life, 
their  interests,  and  their  ambitions.  In  doing  this  their  own  interests  be- 
came diffused,  their  old  satisfaction  with  conditions  in  the  country  became 
weak,  and  in  its  place  often  came  a  dissatisfaction.  The  church  suffered 
with  the  rest. 

More  important,  however,  were  the  great  social  and  economic  changes 
which  have  come  about  through  the  adoption  of  the  telephone,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rural  mail  route,  the  trolley,  the  bettered  roads,  and  the  auto- 
mobile, and  through  the  increased  number  of  towns  and  villages  which  have 
sprung  up  in  hitherto  isolated  communities  and  which  have  offered  their 
attractions  to  the  country  people.     The  telephone  and  the  rural  mail  have 
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broken  up  the  isolation  which  made  the  church  the  chief  social  meeting-place 
as  well  as  a  place  of  prayer.  The  bettered  roads,  the  trolley,  and  the  auto- 
mobile have  made  access  to  the  neighboring  town  easier.  The  rise  of  new 
towns  along  railroads  piercing  the  formerly  untraveled  areas  of  country 
districts  has  lessened  the  distance  once  necessary  to  be  traversed  in  order 
to  reach  town.  The  prosperity  of  many  of  the  towns  and  the  concurrent 
prosperity  of  the  surrounding  country  districts,  making  the  town  attractive 
on  the  one  hand  and  making  possible  the  retirement  thereto  on  the  other  by 
the  prosperous  farmer,  have  combined  to  break  sadly  into  that  social  soli- 
darity which  was  one  of  the  charms  of  country  life  years  ago.  Now,  remem- 
bering that  with  all  these  great  changes  in  the  physical  situation  there  also 
have  gone  on  great  changes  in  the  social  and  mental  worlds  of  the  farmer, 
we  can  understand  why  the  church  is  face  to  face  with  a  problem  it  has 
never  met  before.  While  these  great  changes  in  the  economic  order  of 
things  were  going  on,  the  country  school  and  the  country  church  were 
standing  still.  The  farmer  sent  his  children  to  the  city  or  village  school 
as  soon  as  they  were  prepared  for  it.  The  old  spelling  school  and  the  de- 
bating society  died.  In  their  stead  came  farmers'  institutes,  granges,  or 
farmers*  alliances.  The  village  or  city  church  began  to  compete  with  the 
country  church.  It  was  not  far  to  drive  in  to  town  to  church;  besides,  the 
parents  were  often  there  and  the  children  found  it  convenient  to  go  there 
to  church  and  stop  with  the  ''old  folks"  for  dinner,  or  with  a  neighbor  or 
friend.  The  services  in  town  were  more  edifying  than  in  the  country.  The 
church  was  more  up-to-date.  Hence,  in  many  cases  the  country  church  did 
not  fail  because  of  poverty  and  the  competition  of  new  lands,  but  because 
of  prosperity  and  material  progress  which  had  made  the  town  and  its  insti- 
tutions more  attractive.  New  interests  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old.  New 
ideals  had  come  to  dominate  in  everything  else  but  the  country  church  and 
the  country  school.  No  one  had  made  it  his  business  to  keep  the  country 
church  up  with  the  times.  Its  appeal  was  lost,  its  message  meaningless,  its 
members  interested  in  other  things  than  ecclesiastical  success,  and  its  call 
to  arms,  if  it  issued  any,  fell  upon  the  ears  of  those  already  enlisted  in  other 
causes.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  trouble  is  "wasteful  economic 
strain"  on  the  farmer.  In  my  judgment  it  is  social  strain,  brought  about  by 
social  changes  which  only  in  part  are  economic.  If  the  farmer  is  not  irre- 
ligious in  the  sense  in  which  he  was  religious  earlier,  he  is  at  least  non- 
religious.  He  has  vastly  other  interests  and  ambitions.  Other  interests 
have  overtopped,  if  not  crowded  out,  his  interest  in  the  church.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  adapt  the  church  to  the  changed  conditions.  Some  of  the 
things  suggested  in  the  paper  will  help  to  do  that. 

As  to  remedies,  while  the  federation  of  the  various  churches  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  I  doubt  if  that  alone  will  solve  the 
problem.  I  know  a  place  where  federation  has  had  to  give  way  to  denom- 
inationalism  with  the  result  of  a  healthier  and  more  vigorous  church  life. 
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That  place  is  Sunnyside,  Wash.,  in  the  midst  of  that  splendid  irrigated  valley 
of  the  Yakima.  The  thing  that  is  needed  is  to  make  the  church  the  center 
of  the  social  life  of  the  community.  That  is  easier  where  there  is  hut  one 
church  than  where  there  are  several,  hut  federation  is  not  essential.  Thought 
must  he  taken  by  the  leaders  to  make  the  church  central  in  every  interest  of 
life.  I  know  of  a  community  where  that  has  been  done.  It  is  the  community 
located  south  of  Waterloo,  la.,  in  Orange  Township.  It  is  composed  of  an 
up-to-date  community  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Dunkers.  From  the  very 
first  they  have  made  the  church  central.  When  these  great  changes  of  which 
I  have  spoken  began  to  occur,  the  leaders  of  that  community  began  to  take 
measures  to  checkmate  the  attractions  of  the  towns  for  their  young  people. 
For  example.  Fourth  of  July  was  made  a  day  of  celebration  at  the  church. 
When  the  people  of  other  country  communities  were  flocking  to  town  by 
hundreds,  the  youth  of  that  community  were  gathering,  in  response  to  plans 
well  thought  out  beforehand,  to  the  church  grounds  where  patriotic  songs 
were  sung,  games  were  played,  a  picnic  dinner  was  served,  and  a  general 
good  time  was  provided  for  the  young.  They  have  also  arranged  that  their 
young  people  have  a  place  to  come  to  on  Sunday  nights  where  they  can  meet 
their  friends.  The  elders  look  to  it  that  provisions  are  made  for  the  gather- 
ing of  the  young  people  on  Sunday  so  that  they  shall  "have  a  good  time," 
with  due  arrangements  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  get  together  under  proper 
conditions  for  their  love-making.  Even  their  church  "love  feasts,"  held 
twice  a  year,  are  also  neighborhood  gatherings  for  the  young  people.  The 
church  is  the  center  of  everything.  Is  a  farmers'  institute  to  be  held  in  the 
community,  or  a  teachers*  institute?  The  church  until  very  recently  was  open 
to  it.  Is  a  farm  to  rent  or  for  sale?  At  once  the  leaders  get  busy  with  the 
mail  and  soon  a  family  from  the  East  is  on  their  way  to  take  it  This  coun- 
try church  has  not  remained  strong  and  dominant  in  the  community  just  by 
accident  or  even  by  federation.  It  has  survived  because  it  had  wise  leaders 
who  have  met  the  changes  with  new  devices  to  attract  the  interest  of  the 
community  and  make  the  church  serve  the  community  in  all  its  affairs,  but 
especially  on  the  social  side.  Such  thought  takes  account  of  the  "marginal 
man"  too.  The  hired  man  and  the  hired  girl,  the  foreigner  and  the  tramp 
are  welcome  there.  No  difference  is  made.  There  is  pure  democracy.  With 
the  growth  of  the  class  spirit  I  do  not  know  how  that  can  survive.  These 
hirelings  are  not  talked  down  to;  they  are  considered  one  with  the  rest. 
They  will  some  day  get  enough  to  buy  a  farm  and  become  leaders  in  the 
community,  perhaps.  The  church  is  theirs  as  much  as  anyone's  else.  It 
looks  after  their  interests,  not  only  for  the  hereafter,  but  here  and  now. 
Under  its  fostering  care  they  form  their  life  attachments,  it  provides  for 
their  social  pleasures,  it  is  the  center  to  which  they  come  to  discuss  their 
farming  affairs  or  whatever  interests  them.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
preaching  has  little  contact  with  life  and  its  interests,  so  strong  is  the  social 
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spirit  that  the  preaching  can  be  left  out  of  account  What  could  be 
accomplished  were  the  preaching  as  consciously  directed  to  forwarding  the 
social  interests  of  the  community  one  can  only  speculate. 


T.  N.  Carver 

The  tone  of  Dr.  Wilson's  paper  is  admirable,  and  the  general  argument 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  sound.  I  have  therefore  nothing  but  commendation 
to  offer.  One  or  two  suggestions,  however,  I  should  like  to  make,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  merely  to  correct  possible  misapprehensions  or 
to  turn  attention  to  some  important  phases  of  the  general  question. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  in  the  free  and  easy 
manner  of  some  of  our  long-distance  farmers— or  Christian  Science  farmers 
as  they  may  be  called,  that  is,  those  who  are  trying  to  solve  the  rural  problem 
by  absent  treatment — ^that  our  American  agriculture  is  wasteful,  or  that  it 
is  inefficient.  That  depends  altogether  upon  our  point  of  view.  If  we  re- 
gard land  as  of  more  importance  than  men,  then  our  American  agriculture 
is  wasteful,  because  it  takes  a  good  many  acres  in  this  country  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  product  But  if  we  regard  men  as  of  more  importance 
than  land,  then  American  agriculture  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
in  the  world.  Nowhere  in  the  world  will  you  find  such  an  efficient  economy 
of  labor,  or  so  large  a  product  per  man,  as  on  the  American  farms.  There 
are  two  ways,  for  example,  of  growing  loo  bushels  of  com.  One  is  by 
putting  a  great  deal  of  labor  into  it  and  growing  it  on  one  acre.  That  is 
economical  of  land  but  it  is  wasteful  of  labor.  Another  method  is  to  put 
less  labor  on  two  acres.  This  is  economical  of  labor,  since  it  takes  absolutely 
less  labor  to  grow  loo  bushels  on  two  acres  than  on  one;  but  is  relatively 
wasteful  of  land.  In  a  country  where  land  is  dear  and  men  are  cheap,  the 
former  method,  however,  would  be  regarded  as  more  economical.  But  in 
a  country  where  land  is  cheap  and  men  are  dear,  the  latter  method  is  the 
more  economical.  Let  us  not  cease  to  give  thanks  that  conditions  in  this 
country  are  still  such  that  men  are  dear,  even  though  land  be  cheap;  and 
let  us  hope  that  a  merciful  providence  will  save  us  from  the  state  whdre 
men  are  cheap  and  land  becomes  dear. 

Again,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  commonplaceness  and  monotony 
of  rural  life  is  a  problem  which  the  country  church  must  try  to  solve.  That 
suggestion  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one;  but  again  let  us  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  solved  by  trying  to  introduce  the  variety  and  excitement  of  city 
life  into  the  country.  Let  us  rather  try  to  solve  it  by  trying  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  rural  people  an  appreciation  of  this  same  monotony  and  com- 
monplaceness. Rather  let  me  correct  myself  by  saying,  let  us  teach  them 
that  country  life  is  not  commonplace  and  monotonous  if  one  only  has  the 
power  to  see  the  interest  and  the  variety  which  the  country  affords.  If  one 
is  blind  to  the  interesting  things  that  exist  in  a  city,  nothing  could  be  more 
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monotonous  than  city  life,  but  those  who  are  awake  to  the  multiplicity  of 
things  to  be  found  there  find  anything  but  monotony  and  commonplaceness. 
Similarly,  if  one  is  really  awake  to  the  interesting  things  of  country  life, 
one  will  see  there  anything  but  monotony  and  commonplaceness.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  interest  of  city  life  is  of  the  dime-museum  and 
the  two-headed-calf  variety;  that  is,  it  is  of  the  queer,  bizarre  type,  which 
is  of  course  of  great  interest  to  certain  minds.  No  one  who  reads  Gilbert 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne  or  Miss  Mitford's  Our  Village  gets 
the  impression  from  these  classics  that  country  life  is  uninteresting  or  mo- 
notonous, or  even  commonplace.  But  even  the  word  commonplace  itself 
ought  not  to  have  any  terrors  for  normal  minds.  Suppose  a  thing  is  com- 
monplace; is  not  that  an  indication  of  its  merit  rather  than  of  its  demerit? 
All  the  large  facts,  all  the  large  values  of  life  are  commonplace.  It  is 
only  because  we  are  looking  for  something  queer  or  abnormal  or  unusual 
that  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  larger  and  more  commonplace  facts  of  life. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  also  that  the  country  church  needs  to  emphasize,  more 
than  most  of  our  sociological  students  have  seen,  the  value  of  the  neigh- 
borhood idea  as  a  basis  of  social  reconstruction.  This  is  a  thing  that  has 
to  be  re-created  in  the  city,  but  in  the  country  the  neighborhood  as  a  fact 
is  usually  taken  for  granted.  It  was  a  city  man,  a  lawyer,  I  believe,  who 
once  asked  a  countryman  the  question,  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  Such  a 
question  would  never  occur  to  a  countryman.  To  him  the  term  neighbor 
always  means  the  man  who  lives  near  by,  who  is  within  reach,  who  can 
be  helped  and  who  can  give  help  because  of  physical  or  geographical  near- 
ness. The  whole  tendency  of  city  life  is  to  destroy  the  neighborhood  idea 
and  to  build  up  the  class  idea,  to  make  one  ask,  not  is  he  a  man  who  is 
near  by,  but  is  he  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  my  class,  or  occupation 
or  profession?  The  neighborhood  idea  may  have  fallen  into  decay  in  the 
country,  but  I  think  there  are  few  rural  neighborhoods  where  the  class 
idea,  which  is  positively  demoralizing  or  immoral,  has  taken  its  place.  The 
most  constructive  workers  in  our  cities  are  beginning  to  sec  that  they  must 
restore  the  neighborhood  idea  and  get  rid  of  the  class  idea.  The  constructive 
social  workers  in  the  country,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage :  they  do  not  have  to  get  rid  of  the  class  idea. 
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For  four  centuries  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  household 
has  been  in  process  of  dissolution;  and  for  the  same  period 
society  has  been  striving  to  put  in  its  place  new  forms  of  con- 
trol. By  "household"  I  mean,  in  all  its  wide  implications,  the 
trinity  of  institutions,  marriage,  family,  and  the  home;  and 
by  its  "constitution"  I  understand  the  vast  complex  of  relations, 
internal  and  external,  arising  in  Nature's  triad  of  personalities, 
the  father,  mother,  and  child. 

Now,  in  America  this  dual  process  of  constitutional  decay 
and  substitution  is  far  advanced.  Here  the  remnants  of  the  old 
patriarchal  authority  are  swiftly  passing.  Here  the  wife  is 
gaining  a  more  even  place  in  the  connubial  partnership.  Here 
precocious  youth  is  often  too  soon  "emancipated."  Here  the 
voluntary  and  state  experiments  in  child-saving  are  many  and 
daring.  Here  the  household  economist  and  the  sociologist  are 
joining  hands  in  the  earnest  effort  to  create  better  methods  of 
home  building  and  higher  ideals  of  family  living.  At  last  there 
are  distinct  signs  of  an  awakening  of  the  social  consciousness 
and  of  the  social  conscience  to  the  cardinal  truth  that  the  house- 
hold, as  just  defined,  is  the  basic  fact  in  our  national  life,  and 
hence  the  dynamic  factor  which  ultimately,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
must  determine  the  quality  of  American  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  people  have  as  yet  no  thought- 
out  or  comprehensive  policy  for  developing  a  proper  social  con- 
trol of  the  domestic  relations.  This  is  the  simple  truth  which 
I  wish  to  emphasize  in  this  paper.  We  Jiave  maxiy  "movements," 
we  are  doing  many  things — some  wise  and  some  otherwise — 
to  secure  such  control  in  this  or  that  direction;  but  our  efforts 
are  not  correlated  or  wisely  economized.  Reform  goes  on  more 
or  less  at  random  in  the  various  cities  and  states.    What  expert 
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social  servant,  for  instance,  can  tell  without  research  how  many 
varieties  or  instalments  of  the  social  control  of  parental  author- 
ity, or  of  marriage  relations,  or  of  home  economics,  or  of 
domestic  hygiene  have  already  been  established  by  law  ?  or  which 
of  them  have  stood  the  test  of  actual  experience?  or  what  new 
projects  are  arising? 

A  "'household  program^' 

In  a  word,  is  it  not  high  time  to  construct  a  scientific  program 
for  the  promotion  of  the  right  social  control  of  the  domestic 
relations?  The  "Municipal  Program"  worked  out  by  experts 
several  years  ago  has  borne  good  fruit.  Is  not  a  "Household 
Program"  quite  as  urgently  required?  Such  a  program  is  not 
the  business  of  an  hour.  Its  genesis  might  well  engage  the 
earnest  attention  of  this  society.  Its  final  construction  would 
be  a  task  worthy  of  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  American 
social  science  and  American  social  service. 

A  brief  discussion  of  several  questions,  as  examples,  may 
perhaps  reveal  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  problem  which 
such  a  concerted  policy  would  help  to  solve.  What  basic  in- 
fluences, for  instance,  are  causing  the  dissolution  of  the  me- 
diaeval constitution  of  the  household  and  the  rise  of  new  forms 
of  social  control?  In  what  directions  is  there  a  growing  de- 
mand for  the  further  extension  of  social  control?  Is  it  possible 
to  construct  a  new  system  of  education,  broad  enough  and  in- 
tensive enough  to  provide  efficient  training  for  the  business,  the 
obligations,  and  the  domestic  relations  of  the  household?  If  that 
should  be  accomplished,  may  we  safely  restore  to  the  family 
group  some  portion  of  the  functions  which  we  are  now  taking 
from  it? 

WHY    THE    MEDIAEVAL    HOUSEHOLD    CONSTITUTION    IS    BEING 

DISSOLVED 

To  the  student  of  modem  history  the  gradual  change  in  the 
household  constitution  appears  clearly  as  a  process  of  social 
liberation  which  is  profoundly  affecting  the  relative  positions 
of  man  and  woman,  of  parent  and  child,  in  the  family  and  in 
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society.  With  respect  to  right  and  privilege  and  social  values 
the  sex-line  is  being  wiped  out.  There  is  a  tendency  more  and 
more  to  recognize  the  equal  spiritual  worth  of  each  personality 
in  the  family  group.  More  and  more,  wife  and  child  are  being 
released  from  the  power  of  the  housefather  and  placed  directly 
under  the  larger  social  control.  The  new  solidarity  of  the 
state  is  in  part  being  won  at  the  expense  of  the  old  solidarity  of 
the  family.  The  tie  which  binds  its  members  together  is  ceas- 
ing to  be  juridical  and  is  becoming  spiritual.  Essentially  the 
family  society  is  becoming  a  psychic  fact.  Beyond  question, 
this  process  of  dissolution  and  readjustment,  although  attended 
by  some  evil,  is  producing  a  loftier  ideal  of  the  home  and  of  the 
marital  union,  a  juster  view  of  the  relative  shares  of  the  sexes 
in  the  world's  work. 

Thus  the  assault  upon  the  surviving  remnants  of  the  patriar- 
chal authority  following  the  Reformation  has  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  It  is  a  process  of  individualization  for 
the  sake  of  socialization.  In  another  way,  too,  the  state  was  the 
gainer  by  the  Protestant  Revolution.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Martin  Luther  a  fatal  blow  was  struck  at  ecclesiastical  control 
of  the  marriage  relation.  Slowly,  almost  reluctantly,  Luther 
made  up  his  mind  to  repudiate  the  sacramental  dogma  of  wed- 
lock. Marriage,  he  declared,  is  a  "temporal  worldly  thing"  which 
"does  not  concern  the  church."  It  was  a  righteous  revolt  against 
the  absurdity,  cruelty,  and  wickedness  of  canon-law  theory 
and  practice  in  matrimonial  causes. 

ORIGIN  OF  SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  MARRIAGE 

Moreover,  this  revolt  involved  a  new  doctrine  of  social 
control,  of  the  function  of  the  state,  which  is  of  deep  interest 
to  sociologist  and  political  scientist  alike.  In  principle,  by  ac- 
cepting Luther's  dictum,  marriage  and  the  family  were  recog- 
nized as  social  institutions,  to  be  dealt  with  freely  by  men 
according  to  human  needs.  Assuredly  no  more  harmful  blunder 
was  ever  committed  by  theological  subtlety  than  the  setting 
apart  of  marriage  as  par  excellence  the  divine  institution.  A 
stumbling-block  was  thus  put  in  the  way  of  social  progress. 
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Yet  how  tenaciously  many  good  people  cling  to  the  old  teach- 
ing! They  resent  the  interference  of  the  bold  sociologist  with 
the  privileged  matrimonial  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  fatalism,  mob-mind,  is  still 
singularly  powerful  in  the  whole  field  of  the  domestic  relations, 
notable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  In  college  de- 
partments of  sociology  and  household  science,  in  normal  and 
even  public  schools,  the  problems  of  sex,  marriage,  and  the 
family  are  beginning  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  actual 
conditions  of  modern  social  life.  We  are  coming  to  realize  how- 
vain  is  the  appeal  to  ideals  born  of  old  and  very  different  con- 
ditions ;  that  the  guiding  light  will  come,  not  from  authority,  but 
from  a  rational  examination  of  the  existing  facts.  Small 
progress  can  be  expected  while  leaning  upon  tradition.  The 
appeal  to  theological  criteria,  no  doubt,  is  matter  of  conscience 
on  the  part  of  many  earnest  men.  Nevertheless,  the  vast  litera- 
ture which  seeks  to  solve  social  problems  through  the  juggling 
with  ancient  texts  seems  in  reality  to  be  largely  a  monument 
of  wasted  energy.  Much  of  it  is  sterile  or  but  serves  to  retard 
progress  or  to  befog  the  issue.  Truly,  there  is  urgent  need  that 
the  moral  leaders  of  men  should  preach  actual  instead  of  con- 
ventional social  righteousness!  It  is  high  time  that  in  school 
and  college  the  family  and  its  related  institutions  should  be  as 
freely  and  openly  and  unsparingly  subjected  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation as  are  the  problems  of  modem  political  and  indus- 
trial life.  There  is  no  evading  the  fact  that  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  prevails  a  vast  ignorance  of  true  social 
origins  and  of  the  true  causes  of  social  change. 

GROWTH  OF  SOCIAL  CONTROL 

The  repudiation  of  the  sacramental  sanction  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  patriarchal  authority  cleared  the  way  for  the  social 
control  of  the  domestic  relations.  It  was  now  inevitable  that  for 
its  own  protection  the  state  should  institute  civil  marriage  and 
its  counterpart,  civil  divorce.  First  in  Holland,  then  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  and  at  length  throughout  the  occidental  world 
this  great  task  has  been  accomplished.     With  what  degree  of 
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wisdom  the  American  lawmaker  has  performed  his  part  may 
later  be  considered. 

The  assimiption  by  society  of  full  responsibility  for  the 
marriage  contract  is  the  first  great  step  in  the  establishment  of 
its  control  of  the  household.  Equally  significant  is  the  second 
step.  With  the  rise  of  democratic  self-government,  it  soon  be- 
came clear  that  as  a  safeguard  for  liberty  the  state  must  provide 
for  the  elementary  education  of  her  children.  By  public  taxa- 
tion to  give  the  opportunity  was  not  enough.  Selfish  or  igno- 
rant parents  could  not  be  trusted  to  make  proper  use  of  it  So 
its  acceptance  was  made  compulsory  by  statute.  The  state  now 
freely  enters  the  home  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  each 
working  day  during  the  school  year  takes  the  child  out  of  the 
parents'  hands  and  intrusts  it  to  the  care  of  the  teacher. 

PUBLIC  BREAD  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Moreover,  there  are  distinct  sig^s  that  in  the  school  child's 
behalf  the  state  is  about  to  extend  its  interference  with  the 
parental  regime.  Of  late  we  are  coming  to  realize  how  large 
and  sinister  a  role  hunger  plays  in  the  fate  of  the  children  of 
penury.  Several  years  ago  Robert  Hunter  estimated  that  in 
normal  times  2,000,000  American  children  of  school  age  are 
in  poverty.  How  many  hundred  thousand  of  these  go  break- 
fastless  to  school!  Does  not  the  situation  call  for  state  inter- 
vention? In  fact,  it  is  already  being  urged  by  thoughtful  men 
that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  public  bread  is  the  needful  com- 
plement and  the  just  guaranty  of  public  education.  Compul- 
sory education  at  public  expense  is  wasted  on  a  hungfry  child. 
In  some  of  our  cities  and  in  some  foreign  lands,  as  you  are 
aware,  the  beginnings  of  a  policy  such  as  that  just  hinted  at  are 
already  in  hand. 

COMPULSORY  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

The  school  child  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  Although  sav- 
ing him  from  malnutrition  may  tend  to  shield  him  from  a  horde 
of  deadly  maladies,  is  it  not  needful  that  society  should  safe- 
guard his  health  by  more  direct  action?  Already  the  problem 
of  efficient  medical  inspection  has  arisen.     Should  there  not  be 
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an  earnest  effort  to  solve  it  in  a  broad  scientific  way?  State- 
wide medical  inspection  of  schools  has  been  made  compulsory 
in  Massachusetts;  while  elsewhere  voluntary  inspection  exists 
in  many  cities.  The  law  now  enforces  vaccination  and  quar- 
antine. Its  inspector  goes  into  the  tenement  to  prevent  the 
factory  from  turning  the  home  of  the  poor  into  a  sweatshop. 
Shall  he  not  have  like  power,  in  case  of  need,  to  enter  both 
home  and  school  in  order  to  conserve  society's  precious  vital 
resources,  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  rising  generation?  In  a 
word,  with  respect  to  the  home  and  the  school,  in  their  necessary 
relations,  would  it  not  be  a  worthy  task  for  the  practical  sociolo- 
gist and  the  household  scientist  to  work  out  a  safe  but  efficient 
scheme  for  compulsory  social  hygiene?  If  necessary  in  this 
regard  should  not  the  home  be  safeguarded  at  public  expense? 

MODERN   INDUSTRY  A   MENACE  TO  THE   FAMILY   GROUP 

It  is  obvious,  as  the  foregoing  discussion  implies,  that  a 
chief  cause  of  the  swift  expansion  of  the  state  control  of  the 
domestic  regime  is  the  neglect  or  inability  of  parents  to  care 
properly  for  the  nurture  of  their  children.  Society  finds  it 
needful  to  remove  the  child  from  the  environment  of  the  dere- 
lict home.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  dissolution  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  family  group  through  the  industrial  revolution.  With 
the  rise  of  corporate  and  associated  industry  in  the  place  of 
household  industry  comes  a  weakening  of  the  intimacy  of  home 
ties.  Through  the  factory  and  the  division  of  labor  the  family 
hearthstone  has  often  become  a  mere  temporary  meeting-place 
of  the  individual  wage-earners.  The  congestion  of  population 
in  cities  is  forcing  into  being  new  and  lower  modes  of  life. 
The  tenement  is  destructive  of  the  home.  Neither  the  "lodging- 
house,"  the  "flat,"  nor  the  "apartment"  affords  an  ideal  en- 
vironment for  domestic  joys.  In  the  vast  hives  of  our  great 
urban  centers  even  families  of  the  relatively  well-to-do  have 
small  opportunity  to  flourish — for  self-culture  and  self-enjoy- 
ment. To  the  children  of  the  slum  the  street  is  a  perilous  nurs- 
ery. For  them  squalor,  disease,  and  sordid  vice  have  frequently 
supplanted   the   traditional  blessings  of  the   family  sanctuary. 
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The  cramped,  artificial,  and  transient  associations  of  the  board- 
ing-house are  a  wretched  substitute  for  the  privacy  of  the  sepa- 
rate household. 

Accordingly,  for  the  reasons  Just  suggested,  and  because 
with  increasing  light  we  are  able  to  see  faults  in  household 
nurture  which  have  always  and  everywhere  existed,  a  many- 
sided  movement  for  child-saving  has  arisen.  Minor  children  are 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  the  absolute  property  of  the  father. 
A  legal  ban  is  being  placed  upon  child  labor.  Society  forbids 
their  employment  in  mines,  factories,  or  other  injurious  voca- 
tions during  their  tender  years.  Under  child-saving  laws,  they 
may  even  be  removed  from  home,  when  they  are  cruelly  treated 
or  exposed  to  vicious  influences,  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  state.  For  this  purpose  have  been  established  orphans' 
asylums,  boards  of  children's  guardians,  placing-out  systems, 
and  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty. 

THE  JUVENILE  COURT  AND  THE  HOME 

Especially  significant  of  the  modern  trend  and  purpose  of 
social  control  is  the  intervention  of  the  state  on  the  behalf  of 
the  delinquent  child.  In  particular,  the  American  may  well  take 
pride  in  the  invention  of  the  juvenile  court.  In  how  many 
ways  are  the  paternal  care  and  authority  of  the  children's  judge 
being  used  to  save  them  from  suffering,  vice,  and  crime!  The 
new  policy  recognizes  that  the  delinquent  child  is  the  victim  of 
bad  social  conditions,  often  of  bad  home  environment.  How 
rapidly  are  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  judge  expanding! 
Parents  are  being  forced  to  perform  their  elementary  obliga- 
tions to  their  children.  At  a  recent  session  of  the  court  in  the 
town  where  I  dwell  nine  fathers  were  virtually  commanded  by 
the  court  to  have  their  children's  eyes  treated  for  trachoma. 
In  Nebraska,  happily,  through  the  benign  influence  of  the  de- 
tention home,  the  state  "industrial"  schools  are  losing  their  pop- 
ulation. As  usual,  undisciplined  sentiment  criticizes  this  new 
interference  with  the  home  and  parental  authority.  Yet  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  powers  of  the  juvenile  court  will 
be  increased.     No  doubt  there  is  some  danger  in  the  process. 
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As  a  safeguard,  should  not  an  organized  effort  be  made  to 
develop  a  thought-out  policy  and  more  uniform  laws  among 
the  states?  In  particular,  should  not  the  precedent  set  by  Ken- 
tucky in  1908  and  by  Colorado  in  1909  be  followed  through- 
out the  land?  These  states  have  provided  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  obligations  of  delinquent  parents  in  the  chancery  rather 
than  the  criminal  branch  of  the  juvenile  court. 

THE  MODERN  HEROD 

Out  of  old  Hebrew  days  comes  to  us  a  voice  of  great  au- 
thority commanding  children  to  honor  their  parents.  The  com- 
mand is  good;  and  there  is  urgent  need  that  it  be  heeded 
by  precocious  American  youth.  Yet  from  the  enlightened  social 
conscience  of  the  present  arises  a  second  voice,  not  less  im- 
perative, commanding  parents  to  honor  their  children.  In  de- 
fault of  obedience,  the  state  in  so  many  ways  has  become  an 
"over-parent"  to  the  neglected  child.  There  is  more  work  for 
it  to  do.  The  pitiful  story  of  infant  mortality  shows  that  thus 
far  social  control  has  signally  failed  to  protect  the  innocent  and 
the  helpless.  It  is  heartrending  and  should  quicken  the  public 
conscience  to  read  the  city  death  roll  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age.  These  are  the  preferred  sacrifice  to  malnutrition, 
foul  air,  patent  medicine,  poisoned  drugs,  improper  food,  and 
ignorant  parental  control.  Even  in  these  tender  years,  com- 
mercialism and  child  labor  are  claiming  their  share  of  the  prey. 
Bad  social  conditions  are  the  modem  Herod  who  is  slaughtering 
the  innocents  on  an  enormous  scale.  Shall  not  the  enlightened 
teacher  and  the  enlightened  magistrate  with  increased  authority 
come  to  their  relief? 

STATE  ENDOWMENT  OF  MOTHERS 

Moreover,  in  our  time,  a  third  voice,  each  day  mounting 
clearer  and  more  insistent,  is  calling  upon  society  to  honor  the 
mother.  Here  is  the  true  race-altruism.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  state,  in  taking  upon  itself,  in  so  many  ways,  the  duties  of 
"over-parent/*  has  been  carrying  out  a  part  of  the  socialist 
program.     Shall  it  put  in  force  a  second  part  of  that  program 
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by  recognizing  parentage  as  a  social  service,  a  social  duty,  which 
should  be  paid  for  at  public  expense?  Shall  motherhood  be 
endowed  by  the  state  ?  "Parents  who  do  their  duty,"  says  Mr 
H.  G.  Wells,  "are  as  much  entitled  to  payment  and  economic 
security  as  a  soldier,  a  judge,  or  any  other  sort  of  public 
servant";  and  he  draws  this  picture  of  domestic  policy  under 
the  socialist  regime: 

[When]  a  woman  is  likely  to  become  a  mother  [if  duly  reported  by 
her  medical  adviser]  her  special  income  as  a  prospective  mother  in  the 
state  will  begin.  Then  when  her  child  is  born,  there  will  begin  an  allowance 
for  its  support,  and  these  payments  will  continue  monthly  or  quarterly,  and 
will  be  larger  or  smaller  according,  first,  to  the  well-being  of  the  child,  and 
secondly,  to  the  need  the  state  may  have  for  the  children — so  long  as  the 
children  are  in  their  mother's  care.  All  this  money  for  maternity  will  be 
the  wife's  independent  income,  and  normally  she  will  be  the  house-ruler, 
just  as  she  is  now  in  most  well-contrived  households.  Her  personality  will 
make  the  home  atmosphere;  that  is  the  woman's  gift  and  privilege,  and 
she  will  be  able  to  do  it  with  a  free  hand. 

To  me  the  ideal  here  suggested  looks  very  much  like  social 
justice.  I  wonder  if  it  looks  the  same  to  those  of  you  who  in 
our  great  cities  are  striving  to  safeguard  motherhood  among  the 
laboring  poor  ? 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  BREED 

Let  us  draw  nearer  to  the  genesis  of  the  domestic  relations. 
In  the  effort  through  social  control  to  reconstruct  the  household 
constitution,  what  aid  may  come  from  the  new  science  of 
eugenics,  the  science  whose  aim  is  the  improvement  of  the  human 
breed?  Surely  there  is  need  of  help;  for  in  the  mating  of 
human  beings  we  have  been  less  careful  than  in  the  breeding 
of  domestic  animals.  No  doubt  positive  eugenics,  applying 
the  laws  of  heredity,  is  destined  to  play  a  useful  role  in  pro- 
moting wiser  selection  in  wedlock.  At  present,  however,  public 
interest  centers  more  in  negative  eugenics,  the  experiments  now 
being  tried  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  unfit.  While  the 
debate  among  experts  is  still  undecided,  it  may  be  too  early  to 
judge  whether  the  sterilization  of  criminals,  sanctioned  by  law 
in  several  states,  notably  in  Indiana,  will  prove  a  safe  or  an 
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efficient  method  of  social  control.  There  is  more  hope  from 
restraining  the  marriages  of  the  physically  and  mentally  defective 
classes,  especially  of  those  tainted  by  heredity  or  sexual  dis- 
ease. 

THE  GREAT  BLACK  PLAGUE 

One  or  two  salient  facts  will  show  how  imminent  is  the 
danger  from  the  great  black  plague.  According  to  the  careful 
estimate  of  Prince  Morrow,  "fully  one-eighth  of  all  disease 
and  suffering  comes  from  this  source."  Each  year,  in  our  coun- 
try, 770,000  males  reach  the  age  of  early  maturity;  and  every 
year  under  existing  conditions  450,000  of  these  young  men  are 
tainted  by  the  great  black  plague.  If  such  is  the  venereal  male 
morbidity  for  a  single  year,  how  vast  must  be  the  aggregate 
cumulative  ravages  of  this  destroyer.  Moreover,  innocent  wives 
and  mothers  must  pay  the  penalty.  "There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show,"  declares  Mr.  Morrow,  "that  80  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  from  inflammatory  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  75 
per  cent  of  all  special  surgical  operations  performed  on  women, 
and  over  60  per  cent  of  all  work  done  by  specialists  in  dis- 
eases of  women"  are  from  this  source;  "while  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  these  infected  women  are  rendered  absolutely  and  irre- 
mediably sterile."  Frightful  as  is  the  slaughter  by  the  great 
white  plague,  the  victims  of  the  great  black  plague  are  believed 
to  be  several  times  as  many.  Here  is  a  clarion  call  for  social 
control,  both  voluntary  and  compulsory.  Such  laws  as  that 
proposed  in  Vermont  for  obligatory  notification  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, or  the  drastic  statute  enacted  by  Washington  two  years 
ago,  requiring  physical  examination  before  marriage,  may  have 
their  full  justification  in  facts  such  as  these. 

A  BAD  MARRIAGE  CODE 

Finally,  it  is  needful  that  society  should  make  an  effort  to 
increase  the  stability  of  the  family.  That  the  marriage  tie  is 
lax  recent  discussions  of  desertion  and  of  divorce  for  this  and' 
other  causes  has  abundantly  shown.  One  means  for  securing 
greater  stability  lies  ready  to  our  hand :  the  complete  revision  of 
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our  marriage  laws.  A  good  civil  marriage  code  tends  to  check 
hasty,  clandestine,  frivolous,  and  immature  wedlock.  A  bad 
marriage  law  favors  such  unions,  which  so  often  end  in  the 
divorce  court.  Now,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
any  people  in  occidental  civilization  has  marriage  laws  so  de- 
fective as  ours.  Almost  every  conceivable  blunder  has  been 
committed.  We  need  a  uniform  marriage  law  much  more  than 
a  uniform  divorce  law.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
proposed  congress  on  this  subject  has  not  been  held. 

As  a  preliminary  to  further  reform — to  clear  the  field  of  a 
practice  subversive  of  all  constructive  legislation — the  common- 
law  contract  should  be  utterly  abolished.  Practically  all  the 
hardship  and  social  anarchy  caused  by  the  canon  law  at  its  wick- 
edest survives  in  our  "common-law  marriage."  Each  state  not 
already  emancipated  ought  to  enact  a  statute,  as  clear  and 
decisive  as  that  of  Kentucky,  Utah,  or  New  York,  repudiating 
a  custom  which  legalizes  and  virtually  invites  impulsive,  impure, 
and  secret  unions. 

Next,  the  substance  or  body  of  our  state  enactments  should 
be  purged  of  their  many  crudities,  inconsistencies,  and  conflicts. 
In  particular,  we  should  remedy  the  evils  growing  out  of  our 
amazing  tangle  of  statutory  provisions  relating  to  forbidden 
degrees  of  kinship  and  to  void  and  voidable  contracts.  Then 
the  age  below  which  a  marriage  may  not  be  contracted  ought 
to  be  that  of  legal  majority  for  both  the  man  and  the  woman. 
"Majority"  is  the  law's  simple  device  for  securing  mental  ma- 
turity in  the  graver  affairs  of  life.  Is  not  wedlock  as  serious  a 
business  as  making  a  will  or  signing  a  deed?  Immature  mar- 
riage is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil;  why  should  the  parent,  often 
ignorant  or  selfish,  have  the  power  of  legalizing  them  by  his 
consent  ? 

In  its  administrative  division  our  matrimonial  laws  require 
drastic  revision  at  almost  every  point.  We  need  a  better  and 
a  uniform  license  system,  so  as  to  secure  full  publicity  and 
faithful  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  should 
include  an  efficient  plan  for  the  collection,  registration,  and 
publication  of  vital  statistics.    For  both  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
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groom  it  should  prescribe  a  reasonable  term  of  previous  resi- 
dence in  the  district  where  the  wedding  is  to  occur.  It  should 
embrace  a  rigid  requirement  of  civil  banns,  so  that  at  least 
twenty  days'  published  notice  shall  precede  the  issuance  of  the 
license. 

To  crown  all,  let  us  safeguard  the  office  of  marriage  cele- 
brant, so  that,  instead  of  a  menace,  it  may  become  a  powerful 
and  conservative  agent  of  social  control.  For  the  time-honored 
"American  plan"  of  optional  civil  or  religious  ceremony,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  persons  contracting,  is  crude,  illogical,  and 
unsafe.  "There  is  the  clergyman,  and  here  is  the  justice  of 
the  peace;  take  your  choice."  That  is  the  system  in  a  nutshell. 
No  standard  of  legal,  mental,  or  moral  fitness  is  established. 
Often  this  important  function  of  social  control  is  exercised 
with  incredible  ignorance  and  levity.  The  frivolous  or  mer- 
cenary magistrate  and  the  Fleet  parson  flourish  on  American 
soil.  It  is  said  that  the  horrible  cretins  of  Aosta  are  seldom 
in  want  of  a  priest  to  "solemnize"  their  nuptials,  thus  enabling 
them  legally  to  propagate  their  loathsome  kind.  The  story  of 
our  marriage  resorts  or  Gretna  Greens,  so  much  more  dangerous 
than  our  divorce  colonies,  shows  that  we  have  small  reason  to 
boast. 

The  fact  is  we  are  behind  the  times.  European  peoples  have 
reached  a  wiser  solution  of  the  problem,  prescribing  in  all  cases 
without  exception  as  the  prerequisite  of  a  valid  marriage  the 
obligatory  celebration  before  an  authorized  civil  officer,  leaving 
the  wedded  pair  to  decide,  as  wholly  a  private  matter,  whether 
a  religious  ceremony  shall  follow. 

A  trained  civil  officer  for  the  special  business  of  solemnizing 
wedlock  in  his  district!  The  idea  may  startle  some  people;  but 
where  can  the  merit-system  be  used  to  better  advantage? 

WHY  GOOD  MARRIAGE  LAWS  ARE  A   PREVENTIVE  OF  DIVORCE 

Surely  the  foregoing  discussion  suggests  the  reason  why 
good  mariage  laws  are  more  effective  in  checking  divorce  than 
are  good  divorce  laws.  They  help  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
bad  marriages;  and  bad  marriages  are  the  only  marriages  which 
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divorce  dissolves.  No  happy  marriage  is  destroyed  by  the 
divorce  court.  "You  can't  make  people  better  by  law"  is  a  popu- 
lar saying;  but  it  is  not  true.  You  can  make  people  better  by 
law.  For  instance,  good  laws  may  remove  temptations  and 
create  opportunities.  A  good  marriage  law  is  prevention — social 
prophylaxis;  whereas  a  good  divorce  law  is  cure — social  thera- 
peutics. 

Thus  the  lawmaker  has  a  worthy  function  to  perform  in 
the  development  of  social  control.  Yet,  after  all,  the  most  ef- 
fective social  control  of  the  household  will  consist  in  a  properly 
informed  public  sentiment.  Fill  the  minds  of  the  young  with 
social  knowledge,  and  you  will  forestall  domestic  unrest  and 
check  household  dissolution.  There  is  crying  need  of  a  loftier 
ideal  of  the  domestic  relations.  But  the  raising  of  ideals  is  a 
slow  process.  It  will  come  only  through  a  sound  training  in  the 
problems  of  sex,  parentage,  and  the  household.  Should  not 
elementary  education  in  these  things  be  made  compulsory  ?  Then 
there  is  the  great  problem  of  providing  competent  leaders  in 
this  field.  I  wonder  if  the  hour  has  come  when  the  sociolcH 
gist,  the  economist,  the  household  scientist,  and  other  specialists 
concerned  should  join  forces  in  creating  "The  College  of  the 
Domestic  Relations"?  When  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  new 
education  has  done  its  work,  may  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
regenerated  family  group,  disciplined  and  enlightened,  may  re- 
gain some  portion  of  the  functions  which  for  the  good  of  its 
members  have  passed  under  the  control  of  the  larger  society? 
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I.     APPROACHES  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SURVEY 

The  social  survey  is  the  social  technologist's  attempt  to  see 
things  in  perspective.  It  is  his  appreciation  of  the  organic  char- 
acter of  social  facts.  It  is  as  yet  his  nearest  approach  to  a  doc- 
trine of  social  forces.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  consider 
some  of  these  surveys,  especially  to  consider  to  what  extent  they 
have  taken  account  and  to  what  extent  the  method  can  take 
account  of  the  social  forces,  to  which  the  sociologists  give  the 
fundamental  place  in  social  theory.  The  general  spirit  of  the 
paper  is  rather  to  ask  questions  than  to  close  arguments. 

Through  the  charity  organisation  movement, — ^To  appreciate 
the  social  survey  one  must  consider  how  it  came  to  be.  I  shall 
not,  however,  attempt  to  give  a  history,  but  rather  an  essential 
account  of  it.  When  we  recall  who  have  planned  and  conducted 
these  community  invoices,  consider  their  scope,  the  relative  em- 
phasis of  subjects,  and  their  immediate  results,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  they  are  closely  related  to  the  charity  organization 
movement. 

The  charity  organization  movement  is  in  one  sense  organized, 
co-operative  effort  in  some  selected  districts.  A  charity  organiza- 
tion society  lists  all  the  agencies  for  social  betterment  in  a  given 
district,  takes  account  of  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood,  and  de- 
liberately begins  a  persistent  fight  for  better  things.  It  brings 
together  the  charity  agent,  the  friendly  visitor,  the  truant  officer, 
the  probation  officer,  the  settlement  worker,  the  teacher,  the 
preacher,  the  physician,  and  the  citizen;  focuses  their  minds 
now  on  this  case  and  now  on  that  condition;  and  then  sends 
them  out  as  united  workers  with  a  plan.  This  is  done  not  once 
and  not  twice  but  all  the  time.  If  the  city  is  properly  organized 
by  districts,  it  is  possible  through  this  plan  to  know  conditions 
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and  to  work  according  to  a  well-defined  program.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  those  who  united  to  solve  now  this  problem  and 
then  that  one,  coming  from  different  fields  and  using  different 
methods,  should  soon  discover  that  there  were  common  elements 
in  many  of  the  questions  they  considered  from  time  to  time. 
Who,  therefore,  more  than  the  thinker  in  the  work  of  organized 
charity  should  require  a  general  survey  of  the  social  problems 
of  the  community? 

The  social  survey  is  wider  and  deeper  than  this.  The  asso- 
ciated charities  is  an  organization  of  the  forms  and  factors  of 
social  service;  the  survey  examines  living,  working,  and  com- 
mimity  conditions,  takes  accoimt  of  the  home,  the  shop,  and  the 
neighborhood.  The  charity  organization  is  an  appreciation  of 
the  organic  character  of  forms  of  social  service;  the  social  survey 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  organic  character  of  social  problems. 
Although  the  survey  is  broad  and  deep  it  is  not  long.  The  in- 
fluence of  it  may  abide,  but  soon  its  pictures  are  old,  and  its 
figures  out  of  date.  It  has  a  definite  beginning  and  a  definite 
close  as  a  survey.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  involved  to  which 
I  shall  recur  near  the  close  of  the  paper. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  charity  organization 
societies  created  the  demand  for  the  social  survey.  Through 
the  "case-counting"  method  of  determining  the  causes  of  poverty, 
used  so  generally  by  these  societies,  it  became  clearer  and  clearer 
that  these  causes  ran  in  series  or  even  in  circles  instead  of  stand- 
ing isolated.  Sickness  was  frequently  set  down  as  the  cause 
of  distress  in  a  case,  but  what  caused  the  sickness  ?  It  may  have 
been  the  conditions  at  the  shop  or  the  conditions  at  the  home. 
It  may  have  been  the  habits  of  the  person  involved.  It  may 
have  been  these  separately,  but  often  it  was  all  combined.  Or 
again,  we  may  ask  why  do  people  have  bad  habits?  Often  it  is 
because  of  bad  homes  that  are  bad  because  of  bad  shops.  Or,  it 
may  be,  people  have  bad  homes  because  of  bad  habits,  because  of 
bad  work,  i.e.,  low  wages,  long  hours,  unhealthful  or  dangerous 
occupations.  And  so  the  series  runs,  or  the  round  goes  on.  The 
discovery  of  the  serial  or  circular 'character  of  the  causes  of 
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poverty  created  a  demand  for  a  competent  investigation  of  these 
problems  in  their  interrelations. 

Another  evidence  of  the  close  connection  of  the  charity 
organization  movement  and  the  social  survey  is  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  significant  outcomes  of  probably  the  greatest  social 
survey  that  has  yet  been  made  was  an  associated  charities,  bom 
out  of  the  needs  that  the  survey  disclosed,  and  commissioned  to 
carry  forward  the  work  that  the  survey  outlined. 

Through  scientific  method. — ^There  is  another  approach  to 
the  social  survey.  This  is  by  way  of  the  scientific  method.  How- 
ever else  we  may  characterize  the  scientific  method  it  is  the 
method  of  objectified  material.  The  instruments  of  science 
are  laboratories,  test  tubes,  weights,  and  measures.  In  social 
technology  this  same  objectivation  of  material  can  be  seen. 
Scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the  charitable  workers  of 
the  country  were  still  classifying  the  causes  of  poverty  under 
the  heads  of  misconduct  and  misfortune.  Today  they  are  char- 
ging distress  almost  entirely  to  general  social  and  living  condi- 
tions. To  illustrate  this  one  might  cite  the  classification  by  Dr. 
Frankel,  viz.,  ignorance  and  industrial  inefficiency  (both  charge- 
able to  the  failure  of  education),  the  exploitation  of  labor,  and 
the  lack  of  governmental  supervision  of  the  welfare  of  citizens; 
while  Miss  Brandt  would  leave  out  the  first  two,  ignorance  and 
inefficiency,  regarding  them  as  the  results  of  the  other  two,  but 
would  add  a  personal  cause,  the  perverted  will. 

The  scientific  method  may  also  be  described  as  inductive. 
It  is  an  allegiance  to  induction  that  has  given  us  the  more  compe- 
tent methods  of  social  investigation,  of  which  the  social  survey 
is  the  comprehensive  type.  Although  "case-counting"  is  strictly 
inductive  it  is  not  scientifically  valid.  The  cases  that  are  counted 
are  not  representative  for  the  general  population,  or  even  for 
the  industrial  class.  They  may  be  representative  of  dependents, 
but  even  in  the  case  of  these,  the  personal  equation  is  so  manifest 
that  only  the  tyro  in  science  could  regard  his  "counts"  as  more 
than  shrewd  guesses.  Against  this  "form"  of  scientific  method 
applied  to  an  element  of  the  population  not  of  general  signifi- 
cance, the  reaction  was  inevitable. 
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Moreover,  there  are  limitations  to  personal  observation  by 
the  individual  investigator.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that:  "Life 
is  too  short,  prejudices  too  ineradicable,  individual  qualifications 
too  specialized,  and  the  personal  equation  too  disturbing,  to  per- 
mit any  single  individual,  however  gifted,  to  see  for  himself 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  to  measure  the  influences  and 
forces  that  shape  the  family  destiny."^  Thus  arose  a  demand 
for  comprehensive  investigations  of  great  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion by  scientifically  valid  methods,  that  brought  forth  a  g^rist 
of  studies  of  the  standard  of  living;  or  for  a  general  examination 
of  living  and  working  conditions  in  significant  districts  that 
brought  forth  the  social  survey.  The  social  survey  is  an  attempt 
to  determine  what  standards  of  living  do  and  may  exist  in  a  dis- 
trict, or  to  apply  an  approved  standard  to  the  industrial  popula- 
tion of  a  community  in  order  to  disclose  the  heights  and  depths 
of  living,  and  to  set  the  problems  of  raising  weakened  life  to 
higher  powers. 

Through  sociology. — Although  the  social  survey  is  primarily 
the  work  of  the  social  technologist  it  does  not  appear  to  what 
extent  the  social  theorist  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
point  of  view  and  for  the  ordering  of  effort  and  of  material. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  the  insistence  of  the  sociologist 
upon  the  interrelation  of  problems,  that  the  claims  of  sociology 
as  a  synthesis  of  the  special  social  sciences,  and  that  the  efforts 
of  sociologists  to  answer  the  question  what  is  worth  while,  have 
at  least  played  the  part  of  nurse,  if  they  have  not  been  the 
father  of  the  thought. 

These  things,  then,  may  probably  be  set  down  as  antecedents 
of  the  social  survey:  (a)  the  charity  organization  movement — 
the  organized  effort  of  social  service,  necessarily  disclosing  the 
organic  character  of  social  problems  themselves;  (&)  the  scien- 
tific method — dealing  inductively  with  objectified  material  and 
demanding  representativeness  and  the  elimination  of  the  per- 
sonal equation;  and  (c)  the  insistence  of  sociology  upon  the 
organic  character  of  social  facts. 

'Dr.  E.  T.  Devine.  Publications  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  (1908),  85. 
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II.     SOME  SOCIAL  SURVEYS 

Some  beginnings. — It  would  be  difficult  to  list  the  social 
surveys  that  have  been  made,  not  so  much  because  of  their  num- 
ber, as  because  of  their  variety.  Indeed,  without  some  definition 
of  the  social  survey  one  would  hardly  know  what  to  include  in 
the  list.  However,  we  shall  not  offer  a  definition,  but  will  call 
attention  to  certain  investigations  that  have  some  elements  in 
common  which  perhaps  entitle  them  to  the  name  social  survey. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines of  America  a  series  of  articles  on  the  cultural  interests  of 
great  cities,  including  among  others  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
and  Chicago.  In  one  sense  these  were  social  surveys.  They 
were  somewhat  short  on  data  and  not  fundamentally  inclusive, 
but  they  had  the  survey  spirit. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  preparing  a  monograph  on  what  I  was 
pleased  to  call  the  Higher  Life  of  Chicago,  which  in  form  and 
spirit,  though  certainly  not  in  significance,  might  have  some 
claim  to  the  title  we  are  considering.  It  set  in  order  of  composi- 
tion, at  least,  the  several  classes  of  facts  found  in  the  greater 
surveys  about  to  be  mentioned. 

The  city  plan  is  a  form  of  survey;  though  we  may  hardly 
call  it  a  social  survey.  It  is,  however,  the  ground  plan  for  all 
the  various  social  undertakings  of  a  community  nature.  In  one 
very  true  sense  also  a  competent  charities  directory — as  the  Lon- 
don, New  York,  and  Boston  directories — is  a  social  survey.  It 
is  usually  more  formal  than  vital,  but  after  all  it  is  a  fairly  com- 
plete and  well  arranged  inventory  of  the  agencies  of  community 
betterment.    But  I  must  come  at  once  to  the  great  surveys. 

"The  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  of  London,"  Charles 
Booth, — I  should  like  to  call  attention  first  to  the  monumental 
work  of  Charles  Booth,  The  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  of 
London,  published  in  seventeen  volumes,  after  seventeen  years 
of  investigation.  Mr.  Booth  writes  of  his  work,  "My  object 
has  been  to  attempt  to  show  the  numerical  relation  which  poverty, 
misery,  and  depravity  bear  to  regular  earnings  and  comparative 
comfort,  and  to  describe  the  general  conditions  under  which  each 
class  lives''  (I,  6).    Or  again  he  says  that  he  has  tried  to  describe 
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"life  and  industry  as  they  exist  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  under  the  influences  of  education,  religion,  and 
administration"  (XVII,  220).  Accordingly  we  find  four  vol- 
umes on  poverty,  five  on  education,  and  seven  on  religious  in- 
fluences. 

"The  Pittsburgh  Survey"  Paul  U.  Kellogg  and  collaborators. 
— In  the  United  States  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  stands  out  pre- 
eminent. The  survey  is  so  recent — not  all  the  volumes  having 
yet  been  published — and  so  stupendous  that  one  may  easily  mis- 
take it  at  many  points.  I  shall  have  recourse  therefore  to  the 
words  of  the  director  of  the  survey  in  describing  it.  Mr.  Kellogg 
has  called  it  "a  rapid  close-range  investigation  of  living  conditions 
in  the  Pennsylvania  steel  district."  Or,  again,  he  says,  "Our 
inquiries  have  dealt  with  the  wage-earners  of  Pittsburgh  (a)  in 
their  relation  to  the  community  as  a  whole  and  (6)  in  their  rela- 
tion to  industry.  Under  the  former  we  have  studied  the  genesis 
and  racial  makeup  of  the  population,  the  physical  setting  and 
its  social  institutions;  and  under  the  latter  we  have  studied  the 
general  labor  situation:  hours,  wages,  and  labor  control  in  the 
steel  industry;  child  labor,  industrial  education,  women  in 
industry,  the  cost  of  living,  and  industrial  accidents."* 

In  brief,  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  deals  with  (a)  the  people — 
for  the  most  part  the  immigrant,  (6)  the  place — clean  air,  clean 
water,  and  pure  food,  (c)  the  work — homes,  wages,  factory 
inspection,  accidents,  cost  of  living,  and  (d)  the  culture — ^libra- 
ries, schools,  playgrounds,  and  children's  institutions. 

''The  Buffalo  Survey,"  Mr.  John  Daniels,  in  its  demonstra- 
tion year  amounted  to  a  study  of  the  Poles  as  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  population  of  the  city.  The  work  has  been  per- 
manently organized  and  much  is  expected  from  the  survey  in 
perpetuity  so  well  begun.  We  might  pause  long  enough  to 
mention  that  some  other  cities,  as  Boston  with  its  "191 5  move- 
ment" and  Kansas  City  with  its  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  are 
doing  social  surveying  in  a  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  while 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  some  others  are  at  least  talking 
about  it. 

'CharUies  and  the  Commons,  June  a,  1909. 
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III.     SOCIAL  SURVEYS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  FORCES 

Interests, — I  have  tried  to  describe  but  not  to  discuss  the 
surveys  of  the  life  and  labor  of  the  people  of  London  and  of  the 
people,  the  place  and  the  work  of  Pittsburgh.  I  desire  now  to 
reconsider  these  social  surveys  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  the  sociologists  call  social  forces.  It  may  at  first  seem 
that  this  is  not  a  legitimate  procedure  because  the  sur- 
veys deal  with  material  conditions  and  not  with  social  forces. 
There  is  a  measure  of  plausibility  in  such  an  objection.  But 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  require  the  surveyor  to  speak  in  the 
jargon  of  the  sociologist  or  to  think  in  terms  of  social  forces. 
We  shall  not  think  it  amiss  if  he  speaks  in  terms  of  wages 
instead  of  appetitive  desire.  We  shall  encourage  him  to  think 
in  terms  of  industrial  accidents  instead  of  protective  or  negative 
ontogenetic  forces. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  it  has  been  a  most 
delightful  experience  to  find  how  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  social  technologist's  topics  in  his  survey  and  the 
social  theorist's  terms  in  his  list  of  social  forces.  There  is,  as 
should  be  expected,  a  constant  difference  between  them;  the 
one  speaking  in  terms  of  forces,  and  the  other  in  terms  of  the 
results  of  these  forces,  a  difference  that  should  not  be  hard  to 
translate. 

Before  pointing  out  this  correspondence  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  some  statement  of  the 
social  forces.  My  assumption  at  this  point  is  that  the  phenomena 
of  society  are  the  phenomena  of  social  forces.  I  assume  also  that 
the  social  forces  are  desires.  It  is  my  understanding  that  sociolo- 
gists are  practically  agreed  upon  these  two  assumptions.  How 
shall  we  classify  these  desires,  these  social  forces? 

Professor  Ward  has  classified  them  as  follows  {Pure  Soci- 
ology, 261 )  : 

Phvsical         /  Ontogenetic  j  Positive,  attractive  (seeking  pleasure) 
Forces  )      Forces        (  Negative,  protective  (avoiding  pain) 

(function,    )  Phylogenetic  (  Direct,  sexual 
bodily)        \       Forces        |  Indirect,  consanguineal 
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Spiritual       \  /  Moral  (seeking  the  safe  and  good) 

Forces  f  Sodogenetic 
(function,  i      Forces 
psychic)     /  \  Intellectual  (seeking  the  useful  and  true) 


Aesthetic  (seeking  the  beautiful) 


Professor  Small  adopts  the  familiar  sixfold  classification  of 
human  desires,  saying  "that  all  the  acts  which  human  beings 
have  ever  been  known  to  perform  have  been  for  the  sake  of 
(a)  health,  (6)  wealth,  (c)  sociability,  (d)  knowledge,  (e) 
beauty,  (/)  Tightness,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  combination 
of  ends  which  may  be  distributed  among  these  six"  {General 
Sociology,  444). 

Professor  Ross  adopts  another  classification  of  desires,  hence 
of  social  forces.  He  classifies  them  as  natural  and  cultural, 
and  lists  them  as  follows : 

a)  Appetitive:  Hunger,  thirst,  and  sex-appetite. 

h)  Hedonic:  Fear,  aversion  to  pain,  love  of  warmth,  ease, 

and  sensuous  pleasure, 
c)  Egotic:  These  are  demands  of  the  self  rather  than  of  the 
Natural  I  organism.    They  indude  shame,  vanity,  pride,  envy, 

Desires  \  love  of  liberty,  of  power,  and  of  glory.    The  type  of 

this  class  is  ambition. 
S)  Affective:  Desires  that  terminate  upon  others:  sympathy, 
sociability,  love,  hate,  spite,  jealousy,  anger,  revenge. 

e)  Recreative:  Play  impulses,  love  of  self-expression. 

f)  Religious:  Yearning  for  those  states  of  swimming  or 
unconditioned  consdousness  represented  by  the 
religious  ecstasy. 

Cultural  )  g)  Ethical:  Love  of  fair  play,  sense  of  justice. 

Desires  ^  h)  Aesthetic:  Desire  for  the  pleasures  of  perception,  i.e.,  for 

enjoyment  of  "  the  beautiful." 
f)  Intellectual:  Curiosity,  love  of  knowing,  or  learning,  and 
of  imparting.3 

However  competent  the  schematic  classification  by  Professor 
Ward  may  be  philosophically,  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to 
the  uses  of  the  surveyor  be  he  never  so  philosophical  or  scientific. 

A  little  familiarity  with  the  greater  social  surveys  that  have 
already  been  briefly  described  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 

*P<mndaHons  of  Sociology »  169. 
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list  of  Professor  Small  corresponds  quite  clearly  to  the  scope 
and  order  of  subjects  in  the  surveys.  This  obvious  fact  may  be 
because  the  list  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  used,  or  because 
both  the  theorist  and  the  technologist  arrived  at  the  same  classi- 
fication giving  it  a  high  degree  of  probable  adequacy  for  working 
purposes. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  not  necessarily  an  acceptance  of 
the  sixfold  list  as  a  competent  classification  of  human  desires, 
using  that  word  to  name  the  subjective  side  of  interest.  It  is 
declaring  the  fact  of  a  close  correspondence  and  practical  agree- 
ment between  the  list  of  Professor  Small  and  the  subjects  in 
the  surveys.  What  has  been  said  leaves  one  free  to  adopt  any 
other  classification  of  desires  as  contrasted  with  interests,  using 
the  latter  term  as  Professor  Ross  does  when  he  says,  "Desires 
may  well  be  distinguishable  from  interests,  the  former  being  the 
primary  forces  as  they  well  up  in  consciousness,  the  latter  the 
great  complexes,  woven  of  multicolored  strands  of  desire  which 
shape  society  and  make  history.'** 

Professor  Ross  himself  oflfers  a  fourfold  classification  of 
interests,  i.e.,  of  "complexes  of  goods  which  serve  as  means 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  variety  of  wants,"  which  differs  from 
Professor  Small's  list  chiefly  in  having  four  instead  of  six 
classes.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  close  correspondence  be- 
tween the  classifications  of  Professor  Small  and  Professor  Ross 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Kellogg  and  their 
collaborators  on  the  other.  Note  the  correspondence  in  the  case 
of  Professor  Ross  and  Mr.  Booth;  the  former^ listing  wealth, 
knowledge,  religion,  and  government;  the  latter  using  life  and 
industry,  education,  religion,  and  administration.  Except  for 
practical  limitations  the  agreement  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Small  and  Mr.  Kellogg  might  have  been  eaually  apparent.  These 
limitations,  however,  only  obscured,  they  did  not  destroy  the 
classification. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  included 
a  study  of  the  problems  of  clean  air,  clean  water,  and  pure  food, 
including  a  special  study  of  the  prevalence  of  typhoid,  and  also 
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of  industrial  accidents.  Nothing  could  more  happily  illustrate 
the  recognition  of  the  health  interest  as  Professor  Small  calls 
it.  Or,  to  consider  the  wealth  interest  for  a  moment,  at  every 
point  in  the  survey  the  question  of  wealth  and  its  distribution 
is  present  or  presupposed.  Indeed,  Dr.  Devine  has  declared  in 
the  presence  of  some  here  now  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
things  discovered  by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  was 

the  contrast  between  the  prosperity  on  the  one  hand  of  the  most  pros- 
perous of  all  the  communities  of  our  western  civilization,  with  its  vast 
natural  resources,  the  generous  fostering  of  government,  the  human  energy, 
the  technical  development,  the  gigantic  tonnage  of  the  mines  and  mills, 
the  enormous  capital  of  which  the  bank  balances  afford  an  indication,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  life,  of  health,  of  physical  vigor,  even  of 
the  industrial  inefficiency  of  the  individual.  Certainly  no  community  before 
in  America  or  Europe  has  ever  had  such  a  surplus,  and  never  before  has 
a  great  community  applied  what  it  had  so  meagerly  to  the  rational  purposes 
of  human  life. 

The  wealth  and  sociability  interests  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  survey,  such  as  low 
wages  for  men,  lower  wages  for  women,  overwork  for  all,  and 
the  destruction  of  family  life  by  the  demands  of  such  days' 
work  and  by  the  accidents  of  industry.  Under  this  head  should 
be  mentioned  also  the  problem  of  the  immigrant  and  the  work 
of  charity. 

The  knowledge  interest  is  reported  under  schools  and  libra- 
ries, while  the  beauty  interest  has  recogfnition  under  such  sub- 
jects as  art  galleries.  The  rightness  interest  was  taken  into 
account  under  the  moral  influence  of  playgroimds,  the  system 
of  aldermanic  courts,  and  the  work  of  the  churches. 

There  is  every  internal  evidence  for  believing  that  some 
such  a  classification  was  used  in  ordering  the  survey  and  that  the 
directors  recognized  the  organic  character  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

Desires, — Thus  far  I  have  been  considering  the  social  sur- 
veys from  the  standpoint  of  interests,  using  that  term  to  denote 
complexes  of  the  objective  aspects  of  desire.  I  wish  now  to 
reconsider  them  from  the  standpoint  of  desire,  that  is  from  the 
subjective  aspect  of  interest,  as  Professor  Small  uses  the  term. 
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For  this  purpose  I  shall  use  Professor  Ross's  classification  of 
desires.  I  have  already  given  the  list  and  shall  now  take  it  up 
seriatim,  noting  its  recognition  in  the  surveys  under  discussion. 
First  must  be  mentioned,  therefore,  the  appetitive  desire,  that 
is  hunger,  thirst,  and  sex  desire.  With  these  as  such  neither 
of  the  surveys  deals  except  perhaps  with  the  thirst  for 
drink.  But  at  the  same  time  they  deal  much  with  the 
questions  of  wealth,  wages  and  labor — complexes  of  the  ends 
of  the  appetitive  desire ;  the  desire  appearing  as  a  sort  of  veiled 
force. 

The  hedonic  desire,  that  is  fear,  aversion  to  pain,  love  of 
warmth,  ease,  and  sensuous  pleasure,  is  for  the  most  part  not 
taken  into  the  account  by  the  surveyors,  possibly  because  it  is 
so  nearly  submerged  under  the  more  immediate  desires  of  appe- 
tite just  referred  to.  The  egotic  desire,  that  is  shame,  vanity, 
pride,  envy,  love  of  liberty,  of  power,  and  of  glory,  and  ambition, 
did  not  seem  to  impress  the  surveyors  much,  possibly  because  it 
is  deadened  by  the  manner  of  life,  save  in  the  case  of  vanity, 
envy,  and  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  power.  Much  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  affective  and  the  recreative  desires.  Some  of 
these  natural  desires,  as  Professor  Ross  calls  them,  have  a 
veiled  recognition  through  a  fairly  adequate  account  of  their 
objects  of  satisfaction. 

When  we  consider  the  culttwal  desires,  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  to  what  extent  they  were  reckoned  with.  The  religious 
desire,  as  a  yearning  for  "states  of  swimming  consciousness," 
the  ethical  desire,  as  a  love  of  fair  play,  a  sense  of  justice,  seem 
to  have  been  consciously  present  at  many  points  in  the  surveys, 
especially  in  that  of  Mr.  Booth.  The  aesthetic  desire,  as  a  desire 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  intellectual  desire,  as  a 
love  of  knowing,  of  learning,  and  of  imparting,  likewise  have  a 
place,  though  a  somewhat  uncertain  one,  in  these  social  invoices. 

A  little  care  is  necessary  in  passing  judgment  as  to  the 
desire  lying  behind  some  specified  act,  for  all  too  often  the  mis- 
chief and  even  the  crime  of  men  are  due  not  to  an  evil  desire  but 
to  a  worthy  one  denied  its  legfitimate  expression.  It  is  apt, 
though  it  may  be  trite,  to  name  the  recreative  desire  as  an  illus- 
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t ration,  which,  when  denied  its  natural  gratification,  is  likely 
to  express  itself  in  petty  offenses  among  youths,  or  in  more 
vicious  practices  among  men.  So  that  when  one  is  considering 
drunkenness,  immorality,  and  crime,  one  may  be  dealing  with 
the  objective  aspect  of  the  natural  recreative  desire  gone  wrong. 

But  it  may  seem  I  have  pronounced  on  the  recognition  of 
desires  in  the  surveys  without  having  given  any  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  findings.  I  shall  therefore  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  I  have  based  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Booth  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  value  of  sucH 
spiritual  things  as  desire  and  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  these  values  to  terms  of  traditional  standards.  He 
declares  that  "in  intensity  of  feeling  ....  and  not  in  statistics 
lies  the  power  to  move  the  world."  At  times  he  writes  as  if 
he  had  the  hedonic  and  the  recreative  desires  clearly  in  mind. 
For  example,  he  says,  concerning  the  inside  "filling  up"  of  many 
blocks  in  London,  that  in  some  places  may  still  be  seen  small 
rough-roofed  erections,  interspersed  with  little  glass  houses,  that 
"represent  hobbies,  pursuits  of  leisure  hours — ^plants,  flowers, 
pigeons — and  there  is  room  to  sit  out,  when  the  weather  is  fine 
enough,  with  friend  and  pipe"  (I,  31). 

At  another  time  he  writes  as  if  he  were  discussing  the  egotic 
desire.  He  says:  "Connected  with  this — ^the  ebb  and  flow  of 
this  or  that  industry,  or  all  the  industries  together  for  a  time 
— is  the  saddest  form  of  poverty,  the  gradual  impoverishment 
of  respectability,  silently  sinking  into  want"  (I,  151).  He  is 
thinking  not  of  wealth  or  of  want  but  of  that  psychical  some- 
what that  he  calls  "respectability  silently  sinking  into  want." 
At  another  time  he  points  out  the  subjective  and  objective  differ- 
ence between  a  man  who  is  on  the  up  grade  and  another  who  is 
on  the  down  grade  even  though  they  both  are  at  the  same  level, 
assuming  that  each  knows  the  direction  he  is  going.  Such  a 
keen  analysis  makes  the  psychic  fact  of  the  condition  of  a  man's 
mind  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  calls  attention  vividly 
to  another  psychic  fact  and  indicates  the  necessity  of  reckoning 
with  it  in  a  program  of  meliorism.    He  says : 
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With  regard  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  poor  labor,  and 
the  evils  of  poverty,  there  is  a  great  sense  of  helplessness;  the  wage  earners 
are  helpless  to  regulate  their  work  and  cannot  obtain  a  fair  equivalent  for 
the  labor  they  are  willing  to  give;  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  can  only 
work  within  the  limits  of  competition;  the  rich  are  helpless  to  relieve  want 
without  stimulating  its  sources.  To  relieve  this  helplessness  a  better  state- 
ment of  the  problems  involved  is  the  first  step  [p.  67]. 

Furthermore,  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Point  of  View/'  Mr. 
Booth  (II,  chap,  vii)  describes  three  elements  of  it  that  are 
readily  translatable  into  the  ordinary  lingo  of  the  social  psy- 
chologist. They  are  (i)  the  relation  to  past  experience,  (2) 
the  relation  to  expectation,  and  (3)  the  degree  of  sensitiveness 
of  the  public  mind. 

Other  internal  evidence  of  the  virtual  recognition  of  desires 
as  social  forces  could  be  cited  from  The  Life  and  Labor  of  the 
People  of  London,  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  these  few. 
Turning  now  to  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that,  in  the  short  time  I  have  had  to  consider  the  partial  reports 
that  have  come  to  hand,  I  have  not  found  evidences  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  desires  as  social  forces  so  plentiful  as  in  the  London 
survey.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  careful  reading  would  find 
many  evidences  of  this  appreciation.  In  the  quotation  I  am 
about  to  make  there  is  an  implicit  recognition  of  several  classes 
of  social  forces  some  of  which  the  survey  can  and  some  of  which 
it  cannot  take  account  of.    Mr.  Kellogg  says : 

The  War  Department  engineers  can  tell  you  the  exact  number  of  cubic 
feet  which  slide  past  either  side  of  the  Point  every  minute.  The  sani- 
tarians can  give  you  the  number  of  bacteria,  friendly  or  plague-begetting, 
which  infect  a  cubic  centimeter.  The  weather  man  in  a  high  building  can 
forecast  the  exact  stage  which  the  water  will  register  hours  hence.  But 
what  of  the  people?  ....  They  have  largely  taken  themselves  for  granted. 
They  have  rarely  taken  time  to  test  their  own  needs  or  consciously  gauge 
the  destination  of  the  currents  that  possess  them.  They  are  here  ....  the 
strong,  the  weak,  the  cowed,  the  ambitious,  the  well-equipped  and  the 
pitiful.  They  jostle  and  work  and  breed.  For  the  most  part  they  run  a 
splendid  course.  But  they  do  not  keep  tally,  and  their  ignorance  means 
sorrow  and  death  and  misunderstanding.* 

'Charities  and  the  Commons,  XXI,  526. 
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IV.     SOCIAL   PROBLEMS   OF   SOCIAL   SURVEYING 

Social  surveys  and  social  psychology, — In  conclusion  I  wish 
to  set  a  few  problems  about  social  surveying  in  the  light  of  what 
has  already  been  said.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  questions 
asked,  leaving  them  for  the  most  part  with  little  more  than  the 
asking.  The  first  problem  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  may 
be  pointed  by  the  question :  Is  it  possible  to  take  an  account  of  the 
social  interests  of  a  community  in  terms  of  general  living  and 
working  conditions  and  to  work  out  a  program  of  betterment 
from  such  an  inventory,  if  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
sociologist  is  true,  viz.,  that  the  social  forces  are  the  desires  of 
men,  or  that  the  vital  principle  of  society  is  psychical  force? 
To  take  but  a  single  illustration,  does  not  the  thesis  of  the 
sociologist  demand  a  psychological  account  of  poverty  rather 
than  a  statement  of  wages  and  a  description  of  housing  condi- 
tions? This  question  may  be  stated  in  a  slightly  different  form 
on  the  practical  side  thus :  Can  the  desires  of  men  be  controlled 
through  the  objects  that  satisfy  them? 

Social  surveys  and  their  eugenic  factors, — Closely  related  to 
this  general  question  is  another  one:  Is  there  not  some  danger 
of  overlooking  the  factor  of  heredity,  and  especially  the  princi- 
ples of  eugenics,  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  environmental 
factor?  Under  the  spell  of  objectivication  is  there  not  danger 
that  personal  and  parental  responsibility  may  be  undervalued? 
This  may  be  another  way  of  saying  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
undervaluing  the  power  of  religion  in  our  wonderful  progress 
of  tmderstanding  and  controlling  social  conditions.  It  is  not 
altogether  evident  that  we  should  look  to  the  sociologist  to  redis- 
cover the  personal  power  of  religion,  but  he  may  well  have  a 
care  as  may  the  social  technologist  that  this  powerful  and  gen- 
eral force  may  not  be  valued  too  lightly. 

Social  surveys  and  social  statics, — ^Another  problem  that 
comes  to  mind  is:  Can  the  social  survey,  which  is  essentially 
static,  be  made  to  function  through  a  long  period  of  time.  A 
good  survey  is  an  accurate  picture,  but  it  is  not  a  motion  picture. 
Mr.  Booth  says: 
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I  have  attempted  to  produce  an  instantaneous  picture,  fixing  the  facts 
on  my  negative  as  they  appear  at  a  given  moment,  and  the  imagination  of 
my  readers  must  add  the  movement,  the  constant  changes,  the  whirl  and 
turmoil  of  life.* 

After  his  seventeen  years  of  work  Mr.  Booth  depends  not 
upon  the  cross-sectional  view  of  social  conditions,  but  upon  the 
memory  of  his  workers  and  the  flow  of  the  seventeen  years,  to 
give  length  to  his  survey.    Mr.  Kellogg  says : 

The  modern  industrial  city  is  a  flow,  not  a  tank.  The  important  thing 
is  not  the  capacity  of  a  town  but  the  volume  and  currents  of  its  life  and  by 
gauging  these  we  can  gauge  the  community.  We  must  gauge  at  the  intake 
— the  children,  the  immigrant,  the  countrymen  who  come  in;  gauge  at  the 
outlets;  and  gauge  at  the  stages  in  the  course  of  the  working  life.  If  there 
be  unnecessary  death,  if  strong  freed  hands  are  crippled  or  diseased  through 
their  manner  of  living  or  working,  if  the  twelve-hour  man  sees  everything 
gray  before  his  eyes  in  the  morning,  if  women  work  in  new  ways  that 
cost  their  strength  or  the  strength  of  their  young;  if  school  children  are 
drafted  off  as  laborers  before  they  are  fit;  if  boys  grow  into  manhood  with- 
out training  for  the  trades  of  this  generation — ^then  we  have  a  problem  in 
social  hydraulics  to  deal  with.^ 

Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  the  surveys  are  sig- 
nificant they  are  certain  to  carry  themselves  forward,  not  as 
surveys  perhaps,  but  in  the  form  of  undertakings  that  got  their 
inspiration  and  their  basis  of  fact  out  of  the  survey.  In  this 
sense  they  are  functional.  Might  it  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  carry  themselves  forward  in  adequate  systems  of  social  ac- 
counting, whereby  we  should  not  need  again  to  take  the  invoice, 
but  a  balance  sheet? 

Social  surveys  as  purposeful. — It  may  be  pertinently  asked 
also  whether  the  social  survey  dominated  by  a  practical  purpose 
can  be  completely  scientific.  Perhaps  we  should  not  put  upon 
the  survey  the  test  of  scientific  validity.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
for  immediate  and  practical  purposes  and  reach  their  sufficient 
proportions  when  they  amount  to  convincing  argfuments  to  per- 
suade men  to  undertake  the  work  of  civic  and  social  betterment. 
The  question  would  still  remain,  however,  whether  the  collection 
and  interpretation  of  data  can  be  done  without  prejudice  when 

*  Booth,  op.  cU.,  I,  a6. 
'Kellosg*  op.  cU.,  525. 
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there  is  an  ever-present  purpose,  and  when  every  item  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  touchstone  of  getting  something  done. 

Allow  me  a  word  of  summary  and  then  I  am  through.  I 
have  tried  (i)  to  indicate  the  approaches  to  the  social  survey, 
naming  the  charity  organization  movement,  the  scientific  method, 
and  the  insistence  of  sociology;  (2)  to  describe  the  London  and 
the  Pittsburgh  surveys;  (3)  to  raise  some  questions  as  to  the 
limitations  of  the  method  of  the  surveys.  I  wish  to  add  my  hearti- 
est approval  of  this  latest  form  of  organizing  the  available  knowl- 
edge of  general  living  and  working  conditions,  and  its  necessary 
outcome,  a  program  of  industrial  and  social  betterment,  the 
measure  of  the  power  of  which  no  one  can  yet  take.  To  use 
the  figure  of  the  distinguished  president  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  in  his  splendid  address  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  these  kindred  societies,  the  social  survey  issuing  in 
action  is  the  best  illustration  I  can  think  of,  of  the  scholar  and 
the  statesman  coming  together  in  united  effort. 
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The  materials  for  the  psychological  interpretation  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  phenomena  have  been  accumulating  rapidly.  A 
mere  enumeration  of  terms  and  phrases  brings  up  a  panorama 
of  theories:^  "Social  growth,"  "social  evolution,"  "the  general 
mind,"  "co-operation,"  "coercion,"  "social  control,"  "contact," 
"contract,"  "consciousness  of  kind,"  "the  dialectic  of  personal 
growth,"  "the  social  self,"  "the  looking-glass  self,"  "the  social 
nature  of  conscience,"  "the  dialectic  of  social  growth,"  "imi- 
tation, opposition,  invention,"  "the  individual  in  abstraction," 
"social  consciousness,"  "the  social  mind,"  "the  persistence  of 
social  groups,"  "the  role  of  unconsciousness,"  "the  cake  off 
custom,"  "the  folkways"  and  "the  mores,"  "instinct  and  habit," 
"psychic  planes,"  "mob-mind,"  "like-mindedness,"  "conflict  and 
rivalry,"  "group  struggle,"  "social  selection,"  "survival  value," 
"crisis,"  "adaptation,"  "the  elite  as  the  social  brain,"  "making 
up  the  group  mind,"  "the  social  process."  To  one  who  knows 
the  field  these  ideas  are  familiar,  many  of  them  commonplace. 
At  first  they  may  seem  fragmentary  and  detached;  but  they 
quickly  arrange  themselves  into  something  like  order  and  unity. 
They  are  seen  to  be  parts,  aspects  of  a  general  theory  which  has 
been  growing  increasingly  illuminating. 

The  idea  of  the  group  as  a  means  of  interpretation  is  emer-  • 
ging  more  clearly.    Society  is  too  vague  and  abstract  a  concept.    It 
is  useful  for  symbolic  purposes  and  for  generalized  description, 
but  to  have  any  vividness  of  meaning  it  must  be  translated  into 
more  concrete  terms :  nation,  community,  class,  sect.    Large  social 

'  My  obligations  to  all  sodal  psychologists  are  so  obvious  that  I  have  not  attempted  to 
refer  specific  points  to  individual  men.  The  ideas  of  Bagehot,  James,  Baldwin,  Tarde,  Brinton, 
Ross,  Cooley,  Sumner,  Dewey,  Tufts,  Thomas,  McDougall,  Novicow,  Gumplowicz,  Bryce^ 
Ellwood,  et.  al.,  will  easily  be  recognized,  as  will  the  more  general  theories  of  Ward,  Giddings, 
and  Small. 
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unities  fall  apart  under  examination  into  a  multiplicity  of  con- 
stituent groups.  Each  of  these  step  by  step  disintegrates  until 
only  the  person  remains.  But  this  individual  may  be  further 
analyzed  into  subordinate  selves,  and  even  into  thoughts  and 
desires.  These  elements,  however,  are  quite  as  abstract  at  this 
extreme  as  society  at  the  other.  The  mind  harks  back  toward 
some  manageable  idea  which  keeps  attention  fixed  upon  the  facts 
of  life  in  common.  The  group  concept  meets  this  need,  for  the 
group  is  at  once  a  subdivision  of  society  and  the  nidus  of  person- 
ality. Groups  get  their  meaning  from  encompassing  societies; 
the  individual  gets  his  meaning  from  his  groups. 

The  idea  of  the  group  involves  three  fundamental  things: 
first,  there  must  be  a  common  interest,  whether  this  be  a  past 
experience,  a  present  crisis,  or  a  future  purpose.  A  memorial 
association  lays  stress  upon  the  past;  a  union  on  strike  fixes  its 
gaze  upon  a  present  problem;  the  "Boston  in  191 5"  movement 
looks  to  the  future.  Yet  these  distinctions  are  only  the  shifting 
of  emphasis.  In  the  genuine,  persistent  group  all  three  types  of 
common  interest  are  to  be  found.  In  the  second  place,  each  mem- 
ber of  a  group,  at  least  in  times  of  crisis,  has  a  sense  of  the 
group  as  such;  i.e.,  he  is  able  to  visualize  or  to  represent  to 
himself  in  some  way  the  group  as  a  unity,  as  something  set  off 
from,  or  over  against,  other  groups.  In  the  third  place,  the 
members  of  the  group  are  aware  of  the  common  interest  and 
know  that  this  image  of  the  group  is  shared  by  their  fellows.  It 
is  this  sense  of  team-work  which  goes  by  the  name  of  group 
consciousness. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  groups  may  be  classified. 
Degree  of  complexity  is  a  criterion  by  which  groups  may  be  said 
to  be  primary  like  the  family  or  compound  like  the  nation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proximity  of  members  g^ups  may  be  face-to- face 
or  comrade  groups  or  they  may  be  dispersed  publics.  Again  the 
type  of  control  may  be  made  the  test.  From  this  point  of  view 
groups  may  be  instinct-habit  gn*oups  or  sympathy  groups  or  ra- 
tional purpose  groups.  Moreover,  as  indicated  above,  groups  may 
be  thought  of  as  backward  looking  or  forward  looking.  All 
these  discriminations  have  some  value.    For  our  present  purpose, 
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however,  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  life-processes  common 
to  all  groups,  the  underlying  laws  which  manifest  themselves 
alike  in  the  boys'  gang,  the  labor  union,  the  church,  the  coterie, 
the  village,  or  the  nation. 

Conflict,  competition,  and  rivalry  are  the  chief  causes  which 
force  human  beings  into  groups  and  largely  determine  what  goes 
on  within  them.  Conflicts  like  wars,  revolutions,  riots  still  per- 
sist, but  possibly  they  may  be  thought  of  as  gradually  yielding 
to  competitions  which  are  chiefly  economic.  Many  of  these 
strivings  seem  almost  wholly  individual  but  most  of  them  on 
careful  analysis  turn  out  to  be  intimately  related  to  g^oup  com- 
petition. A  third  form,  rivalry,  describes  struggle  for  status, 
for  social  prestige,  for  the  approval  of  inclusive  publics  which 
form  the  spectators  for  such  contests.  The  nation  is  an  arena 
of  competition  and  rivalry. 

Much  of  this  emulation  is  of  a  concealed  sort.  Beneath  the 
union  services  of  churches  there  is  an  element,  for  the  most  part 
unconscious,  of  rivalry  to  secure  the  approval  of  a  public  which 
in  these  days  demands  brotherliness  and  good  will  rather  than 
proselyting  and  polemics.  Many  public  subscriptions  for  a  com- 
mon cause  are  based  upon  group  rivalry  or  upon  individual  com- 
petition which  is  group-determined.  The  Rhodes  scholarships 
are  in  one  sense  a  means  of  furthering  imperial  interests.  Christ- 
mas presents  lavished  upon  children  often  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  ambition  of  the  family  to  make  an  impression  upon  rival 
domestic  groups.  In  the  liberal  policy  of  universities  which  by 
adding  to  the  list  of  admission  subjects  desire  to  come  into  closer 
relations  with  the  public  schools,  there  is  some  trace  of  compe- 
tition for  students  and  popular  applause.  The  interest  which 
nations  manifest  in  the  Hague  Tribunal  is  tinged  with  a  desire 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  international,  peace-praising  public. 
The  professed  eagerness  of  one  or  both  parties  in  a  labor  dispute 
to  have  the  differences  settled  by  arbitration  is  a  form  of  com- 
petition for  the  favor  of  the  onlooking  community.  Thus  in 
international  relationship's  and  in  the  life-process  of  each  nation 
countless  groups  are  in  conflict,  competition,  or  rivalry. 

This  idea  of  the  group  seeking  survival,  mastery,  aggrandize- 
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ment,  prestige,  in  its  struggles  with  other  groups  is  a  valuable 
means  of  interpretation.  Let  us  survey  rapidly  the  conditions  of 
success  as  a  group  carries  on  its  life  of  strife  and  emulation.  In 
order  to  survive  or  to  succeed  the  group  must  organize,  cozen, 
discipline,  and  stimulate  its  members.  Fortunately  it  finds 
human  nature  in  a  great  measure  fashioned  for  control.  This 
human  nature  is  itself  a  product  of  a  group  selection  which  has 
been  going  on  through  long  ages  of  struggle.  Instinct,  habit, 
imitation,  suggestion,  all  mean  more  when  these  are  connected 
not  only  with  individual  but  with  group  survival.  Suggestion 
and  imitation  are  the  means  by  which  imagery  is  quickly  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  a  group.  Human  packs,  hordes,  and 
tribes  which  worked  out  this  sympathetic  telegraphy  most  effect- 
ively bested  their  more  slowly  adjusting  competitors.  Group 
control  consists  chiefly  in  the  formation  and  dissemination  of  sur- 
vival-serving ideas.  It  is  by  suggestion  and  imitation  that 
images  useful  to  the  group  are  imposed  upon,  or  insinuated  into, 
individual  consciousness.  The  group  furnishes  slides  for  the 
magic-lantern  minds  of  its  members;  it  supplies  records  for 
almost  automatic  human  phonographs;  music  rolls  for  personal 
pianolas. 

Habit  and  sentiment  are  significant  as  aids  in  the  formation 
of  permanent  types  of  reaction,  the  character,  standing,  opinion, 
the  *'mores"  of  a  group.  These  lower  layers  of  unconsciousness 
in  persons  are  bearers  of  the  relatively  permanent  prejudices, 
standards,  the  reflexes  of  the  collective  life.  In  spite  of  much 
that  is  fallacious,  irrational,  even  positively  harmful,  the  group 
character  is  on  the  whole  a  product  of  repeated  adaptation  to  a 
conflict  or  rivalry  situation.  It  takes  time  for  such  character  to 
form.  Tammany  has  a  strongly  militant  character  created  and 
transmitted  through  decades  of  political  strife.  Proverbial  phi- 
losophy, maxims,  saws,  superstitions,  along  with  a  mass  of  in- 
consequential, erroneous,  outgrown  ideas,  carry  many  elements 
which  have  a  survival  and  success  value  that  is  sometimes  obvious 
but  often  concealed. 

Collective  pride  or  group  egotism  is  an  essential  source  of 
strength  in  conflict.     Every  efficient  group  cultivates  this  sense 
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of  honor,  importance,  superiority,  by  many  devices  of  symbol, 
phrase,  and  legend  as  well  as  by  scorn  and  ridicule  of  rivals.  The 
college  fraternity's  sublime  self-esteem  gives  it  strength  in  its 
competition  for  members  and  prestige.  There  is  a  chauvinism  of 
"boom**  towns  and  religious  sects,  as  well  as  of  nations.  What 
pride  and  self -consciousness  are  to  the  individual,  ethnocentrism, 
patriotism,  local  loyalty  are  to  social  unities.  Diffidence,  hu- 
mility, self-distrust,  tolerance  are  as  dangerous  to  militant  groups 
as  to  fighting  men. 

Then  too  the  group  works  out  types  of  personality,  hero  types 
to  be  emulated,  traitor  types  to  be  execrated.  These  personality 
types  merge  into  abstract  ideals  and  standards.  "Booster" 
and  "knocker"  bring  up  pictures  of  a  struggling  community 
.  which  must  preserve  its  hopefulness  and  self-esteem  at  all  hazards. 
"Statesman"  and  "demagogue"  recall  the  problem  of  selection 
which  every  self-governing  community  must  face.  "Investiga- 
tor" and  "mere  teacher"  bring  to  mind  the  academic  community 
torn  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  a  double  duty  in  its  rivalry  with 
other  groups.  "Defender  of  the  faith"  and  "heretic"  are  elo- 
quent of  the  church's  dilemma  between  rigid  orthodoxy  and 
flexible  accommodation  to  a  changing  order.  "Bully-boy," 
"goody-goody,"  and  "tattle-tale"  are  controlling  types  in  the 
child  group  as  it  joins  battle  with  other  gangs,  or  holds  its  own 
against  adult  conventions  and  tyranny.  Many  types  are  mere 
survivals  from  the  past,  but  others  have  obvious  relation  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  competing  community. 

With  a  shifting  in  the  conflict  dr  rivalry  crisis,  types  change 
in  value  or  emphasis,  or  new  types  are  created  in  adjustment  to 
the  new  needs.  The  United  States  at  war  with  Spain  sought 
martial  heroes.  The  economic  and  political  ideals  of  personality, 
the  captains  of  industry,  the  fascinating  financiers,  the  party 
idols  were  for  the  time  retired  to  make  way  for  generals  and 
admirals,  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  heroes  of  camp  and  battle-ship. 
The  war  once  over,  the  displaced  types  reappeared  along  with 
others  which  are  being  created  to  meet  new  administrative,  eco- 
nomic, and  ethical  problems.  The  college  fraternity  having  in 
the  autumn  used  its   football  members  to  triumph  over  com- 
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petitors  brings  forward  for  the  winter  campaign  its  dancing  men 
and  society  favorites.  The  competing  church  retires  its  militant 
and  disputatious  leaders  in  an  age  which  gives  its  applause  to 
apostles  of  concord,  fraternal  feeling,  and  co-operation.  At  a 
given  time  the  heroes  and  traitors  of  a  group  reflect  its  com- 
petitions and  rivalries  with  other  groups. 

Struggle  forces  upon  the  group  the  necessity  of  cozening, 
beguiling,  managing  its  members.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
fall  into  a  broad  zone  of  mediocrity  which  embodies  group 
character,  and  represents  a  general  adjustment  to  life-conditions. 
From  this  medial  area  individuals  vary,  some  in  ways  which 
aid  the  group  in  its  competition,  others  in  a  fashion  which 
imperils  group  success.  It  is  the  task  of  the  group  both  to  pre- 
serve the  solidarity  of  the  medial  zone  and  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  serviceable  and  the  menacing  variants.  The  latter 
must  be  coerced  or  suppressed,  the  former  encouraged  and  given 
opportunity.  In  Plato's  Republic  the  guardians  did  this  work  of 
selection  which  in  modern  groups  is  cared  for  by  processes  which 
seem  only  slightly  conscious  and  purposeful. 

First  of  all  let  us  consider  the  solidarity  of  the  wide  zone  of 
mediocrity.  This  majority  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  resignation, 
if  not  one  of  positive  contentment,  i.e.,  there  must  not  be  too 
wide  a  gap  between  the  actual  and  the  hoped  for.  When  such 
a  contrast  does  exist  some  philosophy  must  supply  imagery  to 
conceal  or  to  harmonize  the  disparity.  To  this  end  the  group 
devises  theories  and  explanations  to  keep  its  members  resigned 
and  contented,  e.g.,  "the  dignity  of  manual  labor,"  "the  nobility 
of  inconspicuous  service,"  "sacrifice  for  posterity,"  "there  are 
no  social  classes  in  the  United  States"  are  familiar  examples  of 
philosophies  which  make  for  acquiescence  and  solidarity.  Justice 
is  in  one  sense  a  device  for  producing  resignation  and  content- 
ment. Justice  is  relative  always  to  the  competitive  situation  of 
the  group.  Russian  justice  differs  from  English,  French,  or 
American.  There  is  one  justice  for  peace  and  another  for  war. 
One  test  of  justice  is  its  service  in  keeping  the  group  unified 
and  efficient,  which  means  resignation  or  contentment  for  the 
many,  suppression  for  the  dangerous,  and  encouragement  for 
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the  capable.  Contentment  is  a  positive  form  of  group  loyalty; 
resignation,  a  passive  thing.  The  ratio  of  the  contented  to  the 
resigned  is  an  index  of  group  vitality. 

The  competing  group  in  seeking  to  insure  acquiescence  and 
loyalty  elaborates  a  protective  philosophy  by  which  it  creates 
within  its  members  the  belief  that  their  lot  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  other  comradeships  and  associations.  Western 
Americans  take  satisfaction  in  living  in  a  free,  progressive, 
hospitable  way  in  "God's  Country."  They  try  not  to  be  Pharisai- 
cal about  the  narrowness  of  the  East,  but  they  achieve  a  sincere 
scorn  for  the  hide-bound  conventions  of  an  effete  society.  East- 
erners in  turn  count  themselves  fortunate  in  having  a  highly 
developed  civilization,  and  they  usually  attain  real  piety  for  those 
who  seem  to  live  upon  a  psychic  if  not  a  geographical  frontier. 
The  middle  class  have  a  philosophy  with  which  they  protect  them- 
selves against  the  insidious  suggestions  that  come  from  the  life 
of  the  conspicuous  rich.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  half  sus- 
pecting that  simplicity  and  domesticity  may  have  some  virtue, 
speak  superciliously  of  middle-class  smugness  and  the  bourgeois 
"home."  The  less  prosperous  of  the  professional  classes  are 
prone  to  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  upon  their  intellectual  resources 
as  compared  with  the  presumptive  spiritual  poverty  of  the  afflu- 
ent. Country  folk  encourage  themselves  by  asserting  their  funda- 
mental value  to  society,  and  by  extolling  their  own  simple 
straightforward  virtues,  which  present  so  marked  a  contrast  to 
the  devious  machinations  of  city-dwellers.  These  sophisticated 
persons  in  turn  stifle  the  feeling  that  country  life  must  have 
some  advantages  beneath  a  ridicule  of  "jays"  and  "hayseeds," 
and  images  of  isolation,  monotony,  and  uncouth  rusticity. 
Booker  T.  Washington's  reiterated  assertion  that  if  he  were  to  be 
born  again  he  would  choose  to  be  a  negro  because  the  negro  race 
is  the  only  one  which  has  a  great  problem  contains  a  suggestion 
of  this  protective  philosophy.  This  tendency  of  a  group  to 
fortify  itself  by  a  satisfying  theory  of  its  lot  is  obviously  related 
to  group  egotism  and  is  immediately  connected  with  group 
rivalry. 

The  competing  group  derides  many  a  dissenter  into  con- 
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formity.  This  derision  may  be  spontaneous,  or  reflective  and 
concerted.  The  loud  guffaw  which  greets  one  who  varies  in 
dress  or  speech  or  idea  may  come  instantly  or  there  may  be  a 
planned  and  co-operative  ridicule  systematically  applied  to  the 
recalcitrant.  Derision  is  one  of  the  most  effective  devices  by 
which  the  group  sifts  and  tests  the  variants.  Few  are  able  to 
withstand  this  form  of  suggestion.  It  requires  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal pride,  a  consciousness  of  support  from  another  group,  a 
vivid  imagining  of  future  approval  to  enable  one  to  resist  the 
compelling  force  of  choral  ridicule. 

Upon  the  few  who  do  hold  out  the  group  directs  its  batteries 
of  epithet.  Epithets  are  general  or  specific,  according  as  they 
refer  to  large  inclusive  publics  or  to  small  specialized  groups. 
Epithets  denote  valued  or  despised  types  of  personality  and  con- 
duct which  are  imbedded  in  the  mores  and  accepted  as  norms  of 
judgment.  "Un-American,"  "undemocratic",  are  familiar  ex- 
amples of  the  appeal  through  epithet.  Epithets  like  the  standards 
to  which  they  refer  are  in  the  main  functionally  connected  with 
the  welfare  and  success  of  the  competing  group.  By  the  appeal 
through  epithet  to  norms  of  conduct,  individuals  are  coerced 
into  conformity  and  team  play.  In  primitive  groups  and  among 
children,  the  negative  epithets  are  usually  more  effective  than 
the  positive.  Fear  of  being  a  traitor  or  a  "quitter"  is  a  surer 
motive  than  the  desire  to  be  a  hero  or  to  "die  game." 

Upon  the  small  number  of  rebels  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
epithets,  ostracism  is  brought  to  bear.  This  may  vary  from  the 
"cold  shoulder"  to  the  complete  "boycott."  Losing  the  friendship 
and  approval  of  comrades,  being  cut  off  from  social  sympathy, 
is  a  familiar  form  of  group  pressure.  Ridicule  and  derision  are 
a  kind  of  evanescent  ostracism,  a  temporary  exclusion  from  the 
comradeship.  There  are  many  degrees  in  the  lowering  of  the 
social  temperature:  coolness,  formality  of  intercourse,  averted 
looks,  "cutting  dead,"  "sending  to  Coventry"  form  a  progressive 
series.  Economic  pressure  is  more  and  more  a  resort  of  modern 
groups.  Loss  of  employment,  trade,  or  professional  practice 
brings  many  a  rebel  to  time.    All  coercion  obviously  increases  as 
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the  group  is  hard  pressed  in  its  conflicts,  competitions,  and 
rivalries. 

These  crises  and  conflicts  of  a  competing  group  present  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved — ^problems  of  organization,  of  in- 
ventions of  many  kinds,  of  new  ideas  and  philosophies,  of 
methods  of  adjustment.  The  group  must  discover  among  its 
members  the  problem-solvers.  These  come  from  the  margin 
of  useful  variants  which  it  is  an  important  task  of  the  group 
to  find  and  select.  A  "drag-net*'  for  the  capable  and  resourceful 
must  be  thrown  out.  Moreover  leaders  or  problem-solvers  when 
found  must  be  given  authority  and  prestige  by  means  of  which 
their  proposals  can  be  distributed  and  made  effective  within 
the  group.  Then,  too,  the  group  must  discover  the  stimuli,  the 
economic  rewards,  the  social  esteem,  the  sense  of  power,  the  satis- 
faction of  achievement,  etc.,  which  will  keep  the  problem-solvers 
at  work  for  the  group  as  it  seeks  victory  and  prosperity.  Leaders, 
however,  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  passive.  Most  of  them,  by 
their  magnetism,  self-confidence,  personal  ascendency,  offer  them- 
selves for  selection. 

The  large  public  group  more  obviously,  the  small  comrade 
group  less  clearly,  may  be  said  to  "make  up  its  mind,''  i.e., 
readjust  its  standing  opinion  or  mores  through  the  modification 
of  its  current  or  plastic  opinion.  The  conditions  of  comi>etition 
or  rivalry  upset  an  equilibrium  of  habit  and  custom  and  a  process 
of  problem-solving  ensues.  A  typhoid  epidemic  forces  the  village 
to  protect  itself  against  the  competition  of  a  more  healthful  rival. 
The  resourceful  labor  union  facing  a  corporation  which  offers 
profit-sharing  and  retiring  allowances  must  formulate  a  protect- 
ive theory  and  practice.  A  society  clique  too  closely  imitated  by 
a  lower  stratum  must  regain  its  distinction  and  supremacy.  A 
nation  must  be  constantly  alert  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  international  trade  and  to  the  war  equipment  and 
training  of  its  rivals.  The  process  of  readjustment  is  modified 
by  the  nature  of  the  group  and  its  type  of  organization.  In  a 
self -directing  group  several  stages  in  "making  up  the  group 
mind"  are  distinguishable.  Spontaneous  opinions  rise  in  personal 
minds,  a  period  of  talk  sifts  the  many  proposals,  a  few  are 
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formulated,  these  gain  adherents,  a  stage  of  discussion  and  prose- 
lyting follows,  two  or  three  leading  issues  emerge,  selection 
takes  place  by  ballot  or  by  the  gradual  victory  of  one  formula- 
tion, or  by  a  compromise  which  fuses  two  or  more  proposals. 
The  rapidity  of  this  procedure  depends  upon  the  insistence  of 
the  emergency.  In  a  sharp  crisis  the  decision  must  often  be 
made  by  a  single  leader  who  is  vested  with  autocratic  power. 

But  all  this  assumes  too  perfect  a  process.  A  group  may 
suffer  from  a  collective  insanity.  It  may  fail  to  make  up  its 
mind  efficiently.  Its  character  may  be  disorganized  and  unstable ; 
it  may  have  too  little  knowledge;  it  may  have  inaccurate  infor- 
mation; it  may  be  unable  to  use  its  knowledge  successfully;  it 
may  select  incapable  or  self-seeking  leaders;  it  may  err  in  its 
valuation  of  men  and  ideas ;  it  may  be  swept  away  by  mob  mania ; 
it  may  be  the  victim  of  a  fixed  idea;  it  may  cling  to  outgrown 
traditions  and  standards ;  it  may  be  misled  by  fallacious  reason- 
ing or  by  merely  verbal  suggestion.  In  competition  and  rivalry 
such  blunders  spell  weakness  or  disaster.  Again  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  suggestion,  imitation,  invention,  prestige,  the 
elite,  all  get  their  proper  setting  from  the  concept  of  the  group 
adjusting  itself  effectively  or  failing  to  meet  the  problems  and 
crises  involved  in  competition  and  rivalry. 

The  methods  of  group  competition  and  rivalry  afford  an  in- 
structive field  for  study.  Subtle  and  indirect  devices  tend  to 
supplant  the  more  open  forms  of  struggle.  Thus  a  group  may ' 
rob  a  rival  of  its  leaders  by  winning  them  over  to  its  own  service. 
The  capitalistic  groups  are  constantly  attracting  and  absorbing 
able  men  of  the  labor  movement.  To  weaken  the  individuality 
of  an  opponent  group  is  an  effective  measure.  Many  groups 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  distinctive  position  by  yielding 
little  by  little  under  the  pressure  of  rivalry  the  things  for  which 
they  once  stood  steadfastly.  Sowing  discord  in  a  competing 
group  is  an  insidious  form  of  attack  not  unknown  in  the  fields 
of  labor  disputes  and  political  conflict.  To  praise  the  traitors  in  a 
rival  group  is  a  common  device.  The  employing  class  extol  the 
"scab''  as  a  hero  who  stands  for  liberty  and  human  rights.  The 
Democrats  make  much  of  "insurgents"  as  brave  men  who  rebel 
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against  party  tyranny.  A  group  may  sometimes  be  ridicukd  suc- 
cessfully, although  this  often  has  the  effect  of  consolidating  the 
derided  comrades.  Assuming  a  patronizing  or  tolerant  attitude 
toward  a  competing  group  implies  a  sense  of  power  and  superi- 
ority which  by  suggestion  has  a  marked  effect.  The  leisure  class 
often  baffles  in  this  way  the  ambitious  social  climbers.  The 
appeal  to  the  standards  of  the  large  encompassing  public  is  the 
chief  resort.  Almost  all  the  methods  resolve  themselves  into  a 
more  or  less  direct  reference  to  the  mores  and  current  opinions  of 
the  onlooking  many.  Thus  groups  seek  to  put  their  rivals  in 
the  wrong,  to  show  that  they  are  "unprogressive"  or  "undemo- 
cratic," or  "socialistic,"  or  "class-conscious,"  or  "predatory"  or 
something  else  which  the  community  or  nation  heartily  despises. 
The  theory  of  group  rivalry  throws  light  upon  the  individual. 
The  person  has  as  many  selves  as  there  are  groups  to  which  he 
belong^.  He  is  simple  or  complex  as  his  groups  are  few  and 
harmonious  or  many  and  conflicting.  What  skilful  management 
is  required  to  keep  business  and  moral  selves  from  looking  each 
other  in  the  eye,  to  prevent  scientific  and  theological  selves  from 
falling  into  discussion!  Most  men  of  many  groups  learn  like 
tactful  hosts  to  invite  at  a  given  time  only  congenial  companies 
of  selves.  A  few  brave  souls  resolve  to  set  their  house  in  order 
and  to  entertain  only  such  selves  as  can  live  together  with  good 
will  and  mutual  respect.  With  these  earnest  folk  their  groups 
have  to  reckon.  The  conflicts  of  conscience  are  group  conflicts. 
Worldly  amusements  raise  rivalries  of  strict  family  or  church 
groups  which  challenge  the  claims  of  "society";  modern  doubt 
reflects  the  antagonism  of  early  training  and  later  education; 
self-sacrifice  is  subordination  of  a  smaller  group  self  to  a  larger. 
Maeterlinck  hesitating  about  renouncing  his  Belgian  citizenship 
to  accept  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy  offers  a  contemporary 
instance.  Can  he  give  his  country  greater  prestige  by  giving  up 
his  citizenship  or  by  retaining  it  and  thus  foregoing  an  honor 
which  would  bring  glory  to  Belgium  ?  The  reformer  and  martyr 
sacrifice  present  popularity  or  even  life  itself  for  the  sake  of  a 
future  approval,  or  supported  by  the  sense  of  a  heavenly  host 
which  gives  aid  and  comfort. 
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The  individuars  ambitions  are  largely  determined  by  the 
needs  of  his  dominant  groups  which  control  his  imagery  and 
direct  the  play  of  his  energies.  In  a  given  era  the  genius  and 
talent  of  a  group  will  be  drafted,  beguiled,  and  bribed  into 
those  forms  of  activity  most  useful  to  the  community.*  Of  such 
guidance  the  elite  themselves  may  be  unaware,  like  thoughtless 
children  lured  by  skilful  parents  into  serviceable  play  or  work. 
In  Colonial  days  there  was  need  of  the  Puritan  ministry  into 
which  the  ablest  men  were  drafted ;  Athens  sent  out  a  "drag-net" 
for  artists  as  well  as  for  statesmen  and  generals ;  Sparta,  holding 
in  check  a  slave  population,  demanded  drill-masters  and  military 
experts;  modem  America  offers  prizes  for  engineers,  and  for 
leadership  to  higher  levels  of  efficiency  in  world  competition. 
Most  seemingly  man-to-man  rivalry,  therefore,  when  it  rises 
above  the  plane  of  semi-animal  struggle  for  subsistence  becomes, 
with  the  development  of  civilization,  increasingly  subject  to 
group  control.  It  is  either  a  competition  within  the  group  for 
its  prizes,  which  in  general  have  a  survival  or  success  value;  or 
it  is  a  clash  between  representatives  of  conflicting  groups.  The 
apparently  individual  competition  among  the  personnel  of  a  great 
industry  is,  looked  at  group-wise,  a  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  business  in  the  struggle  with  its  rivals. 
Many  personal  rivalries  revolve  themselves  into  encounters  be- 
tween families  or  cliques  or  parties  which  are  seeking  influence 
or  prestige. 

Many  different  social  phenomena  may  be  profitably  inter- 
preted by  the  theory  of  group  rivalry.  Fashion,  for  example, 
is  in  one  aspect  a  form  of  group  competition  for  distinction. 
The  leisure  class  seeks  to  set  itself  off  from  the  middle  class 
which  is  eagerly  appropriating  the  symbols  of  exclusiveness. 
Much  of  the  rivalry  between  leaders  of  the  mode  is  of  uncon- 
scious service  to  the  group  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  a  differ- 

*  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  the  early  stages  of  group  formation  the  privileges  un- 
consciously allowed  to  egoistic  men  are  purposeful  stimuli  applied  by  the  group.  There  are 
undoubtedly  initial  periods  before  groups  have  been  actually  formed  when  group  control  is 
almost  lacking.  So  soon,  however,  as  common  interest,  sense  of  the  group,  and  awareness 
of  team-work  appear,  the  individual  becomes  increasingly  subject  to  collective  guidance. 
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entiating  prestige.  Again  fashion  is  a  "drag-net"  for  ability.  It 
aids  the  group  in  its  search  for  capable  and  inventive  indi- 
viduals. A  fashion  or  fad  spreads  through  a  national  group; 
scores  of  thousands  take  up  kodaking  or  motoring;  hundreds 
are  thus  discovered  who  contribute  new  elements  to  the  art  of 
photography  and  to  mechanical  skill.  Fashion  is  a  wasteful 
method,  but  so  for  that  matter  is  the  spawning  of  fish.  Fashion 
also  plays  a  part  in  preserving  the  uniformity  and  solidarity  of 
the  group  by  supplying  common  interests,  stereotyped  phrases, 
topics  of  talk,  etc.  From  another  point  of  view  fashion  with 
its  shifting  of  attention  protects  a  community  against  fixed  ob- 
sessions or  a  collective  monomania  which  may  impair  the  poise, 
resourcefulness,  and  adjustability  of  the  rivalry  group. 

Mob  mind,  although  as  a  rule  a  menace  to  group  sanity,  has 
at  times  and  to  a  deg^ree  a  functional  value  to  the  competing 
g^oup.  This  contagion  of  suggestion  may  put  the  group  in  the 
power  of  an  alert  and  resourceful  problem-solver  and  thus  make 
possible  a  prompt  and  effective  adjustment.  Then  too  the  crowd 
spirit  may  contribute  a  temporary  sense  of  group  unity  which 
sometimes  leaves  a  trace  in  the  mores  or  character  of  the  g^oup. 

Tolerance  is  a  sign  that  once  vital  issues  within  the  g^oup 
are  losing  their  significance,  or  that  the  group  feels  secure,  or 
that  it  is  slowly,  even  unconsciously,  merging  into  a  wider  group- 
ing. Theological  liberality  affords  a  case  in  point.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  sectarian  struggle  tolerance  was  a  danger  both  to  group 
loyalty  and  to  the  militant  spirit.  Cynicism  for  other  reasons  is 
also  a  menace.  It  means  loss  of  faith  in  the  collective  ego,  in 
the  traditions,  shibboleths,  symbols,  and  destiny  of  the  group. 
Fighting  groups  cannot  be  tolerant ;  nor  can  they  harbor  cynics. 
Tolerance  and  cynicism  are  at  once  causes  and  results  of  group 
decay.  They  portend  dissolution  or  they  foreshadow  new  group- 
ings for  struggle  over  other  issues  on  another  plane.  Evangelical 
churches  are  drawing  together  with  mutual  tolerance  to  present 
a  united  front  against  modem  skepticism  and  cynicism  which  are 
directed  against  the  older  faiths  and  moralities. 

The  social  nature  and  function  of  ridicule  deserve  greater 
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attention  than  they  have  received  from  the  sociologists.  SuUy's 
essay  on  Laughter  shows  the  possibilities  in  this  field.  Ridicule 
both  as  a  means  of  discipline  within  the  group  and  as  a  weapon 
of  attack  upon  other  groups  has  been  already  described.  A  study 
of  jests  as  functionally  connected  with  both  these  processes 
would  prove  fruitful.  For  example,  the  perennial  mother-in- 
law  stories  must  have  some  bearing  upon  the  maintenance  of 
family  solidarity.  They  help  to  keep  the  peace  by  contra- 
suggestion.  Ridicule  also  tends  to  spread  the  "drag-net"  by  the 
swift  contagion  of  a  popular  jest.  Laughter  affords  a  relief 
from  undue  strain ;  it  prevents  the  group  from  taking  itself  too 
seriously  at  all  times ;  it  mollifies  group  antagonism  and  helps  to 
keep  it  on  a  higher  plane. 

Education,  free-^)eech,  a  free  press,  freedom  of  teaching,  all 
derive  meaning  from  the  g^oup-rivalry  hypothesis.  Education 
helps  to  fix  group  character  as  well  as  to  extend  the  "drag-net" 
for  ability.  The  Scottish  tradition  which  sees  to  it  that  the 
bright  boy  in  the  remotest  countryside  gets  through  to  Edin- 
burgh shows  its  result  wherever  trained  abilities  are  in  de- 
mand. Freedom  of  speech  and  press  is  a  condition  of  the 
sifting  and  selection  which  enter  into  making  up  the  group  mind. 
It  is  these  apparently  blind  processes  which  do  so  crudely  what 
Plato's  wise  guardians  did  so  efficiently  and  unerringly:  select 
the  ablest,  train  them  for  service,  put  them  in  authority,  expur- 
gate literature,  censor  the  drama,  decide  what  opinions  shall 
prevail.  Yet  beneath  all  the  groping  and  confusion,  all  the 
fallacies  and  irrelevancies,  there  runs  a  current  of  aim  and  pur- 
pose, a  striving  of  the  group  to  hold  together  and  to  make  its 
way  against  other  groups. 

Such  phrases  as  "the  struggle  of  ideas,"  "logical  duels,"  "the 
survival  of  truth"  need  the  more  concrete  interpretation  which 
group  rivalry  supplies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ideas  have  no  power 
to  fight  except  in  so  far  as  they  serve  the  needs  of  rival  persons 
and  groups.  Communities  are  often  seeking  for  the  "right  word," 
i.e.,  the  phrase  of  formulation  which  will  solve  a  problem  and 
supply  a  serviceable  working  theory.  Persons  within  the  g^roup 
compete  for  the  honor  of  saying  this  right  word,  whether  it 
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be  "sovereignty  of  the  people,"  or  "Christian  Socialism,"  or 
"interdependence,"  or  "the  white  man's  burden."  Again  groups 
in  competition  or  rivalry  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  a  theory, 
a  language,  or  a  literature.  Thus  not  Polish  and  German  speech 
but  Polish  and  German  groups  are  in  conflict  in  the  Prussian 
Provinces. 

The  subjective  side  of  group  rivalry  offers  an  important 
study.  The  reflection  of  the  process  of  control  in  personal  con- 
sciousness is  full  of  interest.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  this 
field,  especially  in  an  analysis  of  the  sense  of  the  self  and  the 
meaning  of  the  /.  The  consciousness  of  isolation  in  the  case  of 
ostracism  has  been  picturesquely  described  by  James.  But  the 
subjective  effect  of  ridicule,  of  epithet,  of  suggestion,  of  per- 
sonal ascendency,  of  fashion,  of  mob  excitement  deserve  more 
careful  attention  than  they  have  yet  received.  The  use  of  all 
these  devices  by  the  group  for  its  own  purposes  affords  at  least 
one  clue  to  the  study.  The  means  by  which  the  rebellious 
variant  protects  himself  against  the  coercion  of  his  comrades 
have  been  already  suggested  in  the  description  of  ridicule  and 
epithet.  These  protective  methods  resolve  themselves  into  set- 
ting one  group  against  another  in  the  mind  of  the  derided  or 
stigmatized  individual. 

A  national  group  is  to  be  thought  of  as  an  inclusive  unity 
with  a  fundamental  character  upon  the  basis  of  which  a  mul- 
titude of  groups  compete  with  and  rival  each  other.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  nation  to  control  and  to  utilize  this  group  struggle, 
to  keep  it  on  as  high  a  plane  as  possible,  to  turn  it  to  the  com- 
mon account.  Government  gets  its  chief  meaning  from  the 
rivalry  of  groups  to  grasp  political  power  in  their  own  interests. 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
group  antagonism,  the  specialized  few  versus  the  undifferen- 
tiated many.  The  ideal  merges  the  two  elements  of  efficiency 
and  solidarity  in  one  larger  group  within  which  mutual  confi- 
dence and  emulation  take  the  place  of  conflict.  Just  as  persons 
must  be  disciplined  into  serving  their  groups,  groups  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  is  in  conflict  or 
competition  with  other  nations  that  a  country  becomes  a  vivid 
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unity  to  the  members  of  constituent  groups.  It  is  rivalry  which 
brings  out  the  sense  of  team  work,  the  social  consciousness. 
Among  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  the  theory  out- 
lined in  this  paper,  four  may  be  anticipated:  (i)  the  material 
is  not  new;  the  topics  have  been  often  treated,  many  of  them 
exhaustively;  (2)  the  conflict  idea  is  overemphasized;  the  tend- 
encies are  toward  widening  unity;  (3)  the  group  is  personified  in 
an  unwarrantable  way;  (4)  the  hypothesis  does  not  account  for 
all  the  facts  of  social  life.  To  these  objections  it  may  be  re- 
plied: (i)  the  .only  claim  to  novelty  lies  in  the  organization 
of  familiar  ideas;  (2)  the  larger  groupings  are  recognized,  but 
within  these  rivalry  continues  to  play  a  determining  part;  (3) 
the  personification  is  largely  a  time-saving  device  for  which  pre- 
cedents might  be  cited;  (4)  the  theory  lays  no  claim  to  com- 
plete explanation ;  it  is  offered  as  one  of  many  ways  of  looking 
at  human  life.  All  that  is  asserted. is  this:  Whenever  a  man's 
actions,  a  social  standard,  or  collective  conduct  are  to  be  studied 
it  will  be  found  worth  while  to  ask:  To  what  groups  does  this 
man  belong?  At  what  are  these  groups  aiming?  What  pur- 
pose does  this  act,  ideal,  epithet,  derision  serve  in  helping  a  group 
to  carry  on  its  competitive  struggle  ? 


DISCUSSION 

Maurice  Pasmelee^  Univeksity  of  Missouri 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  Professor  Riley's  paper  from  the  following 
point  of  view:  "What  do  the  facts  and  conditions  of  crime  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  criminology  indicate  should  be  included  in  a  social  survey  of  a 
great  city?" 

I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  discuss  this  paper  from  this  point  of  view 
because  Professor  Riley  has  not  furnished  us  in  his  paper  an  outline  of  a 
social  survey  of  a  g^eat  city.  If  he  had  done  so  I  could  have  indicated  just 
where  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  investigation  of  crime.  But  without 
such  an  outline  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  briefly  the  scope  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation, for  many  of  the  things  which  would  be  done  anyway  in  such  a 
general  social  survey  would  also  be  necessary  for  a  thorough  investigation 
of  crime.  For  example,  the  subject  of  population  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  investigation  of  crime,  as,  for  example,  its  density,  composition,  etc. 
But  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  population  would  be  studied  anyway  in 
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a  general  social  survey  of  a  great  city,  so  that  the  information  thus  gained 
would  be  at  hand  to  use  in  the  investigation  of  crime. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  majority  of  crimes  are  committed  in 
cities,  so  that  the  city  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  investigate  crime.  Such 
a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  crime  included  in  the  social  survey  of  a 
great  city  ought  therefore  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  For  one  thing  it 
ought  to  throw  light  upon  this  very  significant  fact  that  crime  is  concentrated 
in  the  cities.  Furthermore,  it  ought  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
general  question  of  the  causation  of  crime. 

The  Rrst  question  of  importance  for  the  social  surveyor  is,  of  course, 
how  he  is  to  go  about  investigating  the  crime  in  a  great  city.  It  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts  would  furnish  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information,  but  unfortunately  under  present  conditions  the 
courts  fail  to  record  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information  which  cannot 
be  secured  in  any  other  fashion.  These  records  will  of  course  indicate 
the  number  of  persons  tried,  the  number  convicted,  and  for  what  crimes.  But 
they  furnish  very  little  information  as  to  the  character  and  past  life  of  these 
individuals.  For  example,  some  years  ago  while  making  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  immigration  upon  crime  in  New  York  City,  I  tried  to  determine  the 
classification  of  those  convicted  of  crime  according  to  race.  After  going 
through  the  court  records  for  a  good  many  years  I  was  forced  to  desist  from 
the  attempt  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  these  records.  In  like  fashion  the 
police  records  would  give  the  number  of  arrests  but  would  fail  to  furnish 
a  great  many  other  important  facts  which  should  be  included  in  them.  How- 
ever, from  the  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  those  connected  with  the 
courts  and  the  police  administration  a  good  deal  of  this  information  can 
be  secured. 

To  speak  of  but  a  few  of  the  things  which  should  be  included  within 
the  scope  of  such  an  investigation,  the  administration  of  the  criminal  courts 
and  of  the  police  should  be  carefully  studied;  the  influence  of  the  saloons  or 
of  other  drinking-places  upon  crime;  the  opportunities  and  incentives  for 
gambling  and  high  living  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  making  a  living  is 
difficult  in  a  great  city.  As  many  individual  cases  as  possible  should  be 
studied  in  order  to  trace  in  these  specific  concrete  cases  the  causation  of 
crime.  It  would  be  well  to  choose  the  cases  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
will  illustrate  as  far  as  possible  all  the  different  kinds  of  crimes  and  of 
criminals.  And  while  of  course  the  social  or  environmental  causes  of  crime 
will  be  thoroughly  studied  in  such  a  survey,  the  hereditary  forces  also  should 
not  be  neglected,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  anthropological  characteristics 
of  these  criminals  should  be  studied  in  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  to  some 
extent  the  biological  forces  which  are  at  work  in  the  causation  of  crime. 
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Charles  A.  Ellwood,  University  of  Missouri 

Professor  Riley  has  discussed  in  his  paper  a  very  timely  topic,  the  rela- 
tion of  sociology  to  social  surveys.  The  sociologist  is,  of  course,  vitally 
interested  in  the  scientific  survey  or  investigation  of  the  social  conditions 
in  various  communities.  This  work,  if  properly  done,  should  be  not  simply 
of  some  practical  value  to  the  community  concerned,  but  should  be  signifi- 
cant for  the  development  of  a  science  of  sociology,  which  is  after  all  nothing 
but  the  study  of  the  biological  and  psychological  factors  in  the  social  life. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  some  of  the  social  surveys  undertaken  in  this  country 
fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  scientific  sociology.  Most  of  them, 
to  be  sure,  have  undertaken  a  more  or  less  adequate  study  of  the  biological 
factors  in  the  community  life,  such  as  population,  place,  worK,  and  the  like. 
The  conditions  of  the  environment  and  the  conditions  affecting  nutrition  and 
physical  well-being  have  received  attention,  but  relatively  less  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  psychological  factors  in  the  community  life,  such  as  edu- 
cation, religion,  government,  and  law,  to  say  nothing  of  more  intangible  phe- 
nomena like  public  opinion,  the  mental  attitude  of  individuals  toward  their 
group,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  co-ordinated.  Professor  Riley's 
monograph  on  The  Higher  Life  of  Chicago  comes  as  near  being  a  social 
survey  approaching  the  matter  from  the  psychical  standpoint  as  some  recent 
social  surveys  do  in  approaching  the  matter  from  the  material  side. 

But  why  should  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  community  life  be  so 
emphasized?  Is  not  their  study  quite  unnecessary  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view?  Do  we  not  know  everything  about  a  community  when  we  know  the 
material  conditions  of  its  life?  The  answer  will  be  evident  if  we  consider 
for  a  moment  what  sociology  is.  A  society  is  certainly  a  group  of  people  liv- 
ing together.  I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  upon  that  But  how  do  they  live 
together?  By  co-ordinating  their  activities  or  by  co-operation,  as  we  say, 
but  this  does  not  tell  us  much.  How  do  they  co-operate,  or  co-ordinate  their 
activities?  Manifestly  by  means  of  mental  interactions,  that  is,  through 
interstimulation  and  response.  A  society  is,  therefore,  a  group  of  people 
living  together  by  means  of  interstimulation  and  response.  What  its  total 
life  is  depends  very  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  its  members  toward  one 
another.  How  they  co-operate  depends,  therefore,  upon  common  will,  belief, 
and  opinion,  and  the  agencies  by  which  common  will,  belief,  and  opinion 
effect  social  control.  These  agencies  are  chiefly  religion,  government  and 
law,  and  education.  These  are  the  chief  agencies  by  which  a  community 
controls  its  common  activities  and  carries  on  a  collective  life  process.  We 
should  not  forget,  however,  that  back  of  them  stand  the  more  intangible 
things  already  mentioned.  We  need,  therefore,  in  any  scientific  social  survey 
a  study  not  only  of  the  material  conditions  of  life,  such  as  work,  wages, 
population,  housing,  etc.,  but  also  a  study  of  religion,  government  and  law, 
education,  and  the  more  intangible  things  of  common  will,  common  belief. 
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common  opinion,  and  the  like.  Only  such  a  survey  can  be  adequate  from 
the  sociological  point  of  view,  or  from  any  purely  scientific  point  of  view. 

My  criticism  of  some  social  surveys  in  the  United  States,  then,  is  that 
they  fail  to  take  account  sufficiently  of  these  psychological  factors.  They  do 
not  go  to  work  in  any  intelligent  way  to  study  these  factors.  Of  course,  the 
study  of  these  factors  is  more  difficult  than  the  study  of  the  material  factors, 
and  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  with  you  scientific  methods  by  which  the 
study  of  these  factors  may  be  undertaken.  But  it  is  evident  that  these 
factors  are  not  impossible  of  scientific  study  and  that  they  are  the  real  key 
to  the  social  situation  in  every  community.  If  more  stress  were  laid  upon 
them,  if  ways  were  found  out  of  influencing  mind,  the  dynamic  agent  in 
society,  I  think  the  complaint  of  Professor  Blackmar  regarding  the  inefficacy 
of  most  social  reform  movements  would  not  need  to  be  made. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  disagree  with  Professor  Riley's  assumption  that 
the  desires  are  the  true  social  forces.  Surely  Dr.  Riley  is  aware  that  for 
at  least  a  dozen  years  a  considerable  number  of  sociologists  have  protested 
against  this  idea.  By  social  forces  we  can  mean,  of  course,  nothing  more 
than  the  active  factors  present  in  any  social  situation.  The  word  desire  is 
altogether  too  vague  to  cover  the  subjective  or  psychological  factors  in  the 
social  life.  No  two  sociologists  could  agree  upon  the  exact  connotation 
which  they  give  to  the  word.  Some  use  the  word  desires  to  mean  the  native 
impulses;  others  mean  by  it  the  feelings,  and  still  others,  general  habits  of 
response  of  a  population.  The  truth  is,  this  word  desire  was  borrowed  by 
the  sociologists,  not  from  the  psychologists,  but  from  the  economists,  who 
made  use  of  the  term  in  connection  with  that  over-rationalized  conception, 
"the  economic  man."  Desire  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  intellectualistic 
social  philosophy  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  is  vague  in  its  psycho- 
logical connotation  and  altogether  inadequate  to  describe  the  varied  psycho- 
logical factors  in  human  society.  How  much,  may  I  ask  you,  of  the 
phenomena  which  Professor  Vincent  has  so  admirably  described  for  us  in 
his  paper  on  "Group  Rivalry"  could  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  conscious 
desire?  We  must  bring  the  terminology  of  sociology  into  accord  with  the 
terminology  of  scientific  psychology;  and  only  thus  can  we  take  into  ac- 
count and  adequately  study  the  various  psychological  factors  in  the  social  life, 
whether  we  are  making  a  concrete  social  survey  or  giving  an  abstract  state- 
ment of  theory. 


i> 


H.  CooLEY,  University  op  Michigan 
I  have  found  in  this  paper  much  that  is  illuminating  and  nothing  to 
provoke  serious  dissent.  The  leading  idea,  namely,  that  the  conditions  of 
psychological  conflict  are  chief  agents  in  determining  every  phase  of  social 
life,  I  believe  to  be  a  sound  one.  Moreover  it  is  one  that  has  been  very  im- 
perfectly worked  out,  and  to  this  task  Dr.  Vincent  has  made  a  notable 
contribution. 
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I  like  particularly  the  moderation  and  breadth  of  view  that  are  every- 
where felt  in  this  paper.  The  author  does  not  add  to  our  distraction  by 
injecting  apparently  original  theories  for  us  to  puzzle  over  only  to  find 
that  there  is,  after  all,  nothing  new  in  them.  He  is  not  the  promoter  of 
any  private  scheme  in  which  he  is  trying,  for  his  own  advantage,  to  induce 
us  to  take  stock.  On  the  contrary  the  effect  of  his  paper  is  quiet  and  har- 
monizing. He  does  not  try  to  give  new  names  to  old  countries,  but  starting 
from  a  point  which  is  already  on  the  maps  he  has  made  careful  explora- 
tions, and  given  us  descriptions  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  which  are  easily 
connected  with  the  general  body  of  knowledge. 

There  is  no  quality  more  to  be  desired  in  sociological  work  than  the 
sound  and  comprehensive  judgment  that  the  author  shows.  In  following 
him  one  has  not  the  least  fear  of  being  led  into  any  extreme  or  partial  view. 
Everything  is  seen  as  part  of  a  large  whole  and  expressed  in  the  simplest 
terms  available. 

There  are  several  happy  bits  of  nomenclature  in  the  paper  that  might 
well  come  into  general  use;  as,  for  instance,  the  phrase  "standing  opinion," 
suggesting  that  an  established  way  of  thought  has  a  competitive  function 
analogous  to  that  of  a  standing  army. 

I  like  also  the  fulness  of  concrete  and  timely  illustration  that  mark 
Professor  Vincent's  treatment  It  is  clear  that  in  his  mind  the  idea  of 
group  rivalry  is  no  tenuous  theory  but  a  full-blooded  conception,  a  light 
under  which  numerous  and  urgent  facts  are  unified  and  understood. 

The  breadth  of  this  paper,  its  insight  and  solid  judgment  are  such  as  to 
suggest  that  the  author's  mind  is  admirably  fitted  for  such  a  task  as  the 
writing  of  that  "Survey  of  Sociology"  which  we  have  been  expecting  for 
some  years,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  be  indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  new  functions  he  has  now  felt  called  upon  to  take  up.  Professor 
Vincent  speaks  in  his  paper  of  "subtle  and  indirect  devices"  used  in  group 
conflict,  and  instances  that  a  group  may  rob  a  rival  of  its  leaders  by  winning 
them  over  to  its  own  service.  Can  it  be  that  a  covert  attack  upon  our 
sociological  group  is  lurking  under  the  recent  action  of  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  the  author's  last  contribution  to  social 
theory,  but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  it  is  one  upon  which  he  may  rest 
with  honor. 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  CIVILIZATION 
PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS 

Columbia  University 


It  may  be  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  republics  and  empires 
have  character,  like  persons;  but  for  such  animistic  imagery  we 
may  plead  the  pragmatic  sanction.  It  has  served  us  well.  Men 
to  whom  the  gods  have  given  imagination  have  put  into  figures  of 
speech  well-tested  generalizations  from  the  oldest  and  widest 
experiences  of  the  race. 

Among  generalizations  that  have  withstood  the  wear  of  use  and 
time  are  two  or  three  of  sociological  interest.  One  of  these  con- 
nects the  character  of  nations  and  the  quality  of  their  civilizations 
with  the  ethnic  purity  or  the  compositeness  of  their  populations. 
Another  explains  the  composition  of  a  population  by  reference  to 
the  situation,  qualities,  and  resources  of  its  habitat. 

From  early  times  men  have  seen  a  significant  association  between 
ethnic  and  sodal  solidarity;  between  the  jostling  of  ill-assorted 
elements  in  the  urban  multitude,  and  a  relative  failure  of  collective 
achievement.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  writers  have  turned  this 
popular  wisdom  to  literary,  not  to  say  philosophical,  accoimt.  In 
a  well-known  writing,  addressed  to  his  mother  Helvia,  Seneca, 
prime  minister  to  the  emperor  Nero,  has  described  the  social 
population  of  Rome  and  incidentally  has  betrayed  his  own  per- 
sonal estimate  of  the  civilization  which  he  loyally,  if  sometimes 
discreetly,  served. 

Behold  this  multitude  Pie  ezdaims]  to  which  the  habitations  of  a  dty 
scarce  suffice!  It  is  mainly  composed  of  people  not  bom  at  Rome.  From 
country  towns,  from  colonies,  from  the  whole  wide  world,  they  flow  hither  as 
a  river.  Some  are  spurred  by  ambition,  others  come  to  fulfil  public  functions. 
Debauchees  seek  here  a  place  where  every  vice  may  be  indulged.  Some 
among  us  have  come  to  satisfy  their  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts,  others  their 
craving  for  spectacular  shows.  People  flock  hither  in  the  wake  of  friends,  to 
display  their  talents  on  a  wider  stage.    Some  are  here  to  sell  their  beauty, 
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others  to  sell  their  eloquence.  In  short,  the  human  race  foregathers  here,  in 
a  dty  where  virtues  and  vices  alike  are  paid  at  higher  rates  than  elsewhere  in 
the  world.' 

The  traits  of  Roman  civilization  are  every  day  discovered  in  the 
life  of  modem  nations — a  circumstance  explainable  in  part  by  the 
facts,  in  part  by  the  imconcealed  historical  scholarship  of  our 
public  men — and  predictions  are  freely  made  that  America,  in 
particular,  is  destined  to  repeat  the  story  of  imperial  decline  and 
fall.  Contrasting  with  this  light  readiness  to  interpret  ourselves 
in  terms  of  Roman  experience,  is  our  silent  admission  that  we  are 
not  reproducing  civilizations  to  which  Rome,  even  as  their  con- 
queror, paid  the  tribute  of  respect. 

No  historian  has  proclaimed  resemblance  between  any  modem 
people  and  the  creators  of  that  majestic  civilization  which  for  four 
thousand  years  endured  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Splendid  and 
imperishable,  Egypt  stands  supreme  and  apart.  Protected  by 
desert  frontiers  from  recurrent  invasion,  and  from  inmiigration 
on  the  great  scale,  her  people,  more  homogeneous  than  any  other 
vast  population  of  which  we  have  record,  developed  a  conmnmity 
of  mind  which  enabled  them  without  the  harsher  features  of 
despotism  to  combine  their  efforts  in  an  amazing  collective  effi- 
ciency. Intellectual  and  economic  power,  religious  and  artistic 
sincerity,  expressing  themselves  through  the  perfect  co-operation 
of  men  who  spontaneously  felt  alike  and  thought  alike,  produced 
that  imrivaled  imity  and  stability  which  stamped  the  quality  of 
incomparable  dignity  upon  Egyptian  civilization. 

There  is  no  other  land  like  Egypt,  and  so  it  has  happened  that 
regions  boimtiful  enough  to  support  dense  populations  have 
attracted  a  multitude  of  ill-assorted  elements.  And  with  what 
result  ?  The  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babylon  was  typical  of  the 
incapacity  of  mixed  multitudes  for  great  co-operation,  except  as 
they  have  been  organized  by  external  authority,  or  have  themselves 
evolved  the  boss  imperator.  If  their  territory  has  been  exposed 
to  invasion,  they  have  fallen  imder  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror,  or 
war  has  hammered  them  into  a  more  or  less  mechanical  cohesion. 
In  either  case,  they  have  developed  a  militaristic  empire  which 

'  Seneca  Cons,  ad  HMam  6. 
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commonly  has  displayed  the  qxialities  of  power  and  splendor,  but 
at  the  cost  of  freedom. 

In  regions  not  favorable  to  large  military  operations,  like  the 
Aegean  Islands,  or  the  diversified  coasts  of  mainland  Greece, 
mixed  populations,  maintaining  their  local  liberties,  have  created 
civilizations  marked  by  intellectual  expansion,  but  not  safe- 
guarded by  political  cohesion.  Too  frail  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  they  have  left  their  priceless  treasures  of 
thought  and  art  a  heritage  to  ruder  but  sturdier  folk. 

Thus  in  contrast  to  the  strong  but  not  inhumanly  despotic,  the 
vigorously  creative  but  not  ideally  free  civilization  of  homogeneous 
Egypt,  two  original  and  distinct  types  of  civilization  appear  to 
have  been  created  in  the  early  days  by  mixed  populations;  the  one 
harshly  despotic  but  effective,  the  product  of  incessant  war;  the 
other  free  and  differentiated,  intellectually  and  morally  dynamic, 
but  unstable,  the  product  of  an  exuberant  commimity  life  imder 
conditions  of  local  security. 

Rome,  militaristic  for  purposes  of  expansion  chiefly,  and  not 
compelled  to  fight  incessantly  for  her  life  with  enemies  nearly  as 
strong  as  herself,  created  a  civilization  of  compromise.  Imperially 
strong,  she  often  respected  and  safeguarded  the  local  liberties  of  her 
component  parts,  and  usually  protected  the  personal  liberties  of  her 
citizens.  Under  these  conditions  an  individualism  arose  which  sub- 
mitted itself  as  least  conventionally  to  the  imperial  will,  but  dis- 
played little  sense  of  obligation  to  the  collective  welfare.  It  is  the 
compromise  civilization  of  Rome  which  survives  in  our  world  today. 

The  resources  of  a  new  continent  have  drawn  to  America  a 
population  as  variegated  as  that  which  crowded  the  Euphrates 
valley;  more  miscellaneous  than  that  by  the  Tiber.  Protected 
by  ocean  barriers  against  military  invasion,  and  not  compelled, 
as  Rome  was,  to  conquer  room  for  free  expansion,  the  American 
population  is  working  out  an  experiment  largely  new.  With  a 
minimum  of  foreign  war,  and  without  militarism,  it  has  created  a 
more  than  imperial  political  solidarity  with  exceedingly  little 
restraint  of  local  or  personal  liberty.  It  has  created,  too,  an  indi- 
vidual enterprise  without  parallel,  but  it  has  yet  to  achieve  the 
diversified  and  finer  restdts  of  collective  efficiency. 
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¥oT  sectarian  liberty  and  local  independence  the  cdcmists  of 
New  Kngland  sacrificed  most  other  things  that  men  held  dear; 
but  it  was  not  commmiity  life  of  any  kind,  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
an  untrammeled  individualism  that  grq>ped  the  imagination  and 
fixed  the  habit  of  those  pioneer  adventurers  ^o  conquered  the 
wilderness  beyond  the  Appalachian  rang^  and  traversed  the 
plains  of  the  West.  And  in  those  environments  the  opportunities 
for  individual  achievement  have  been  Ihnitless  and  intoxicating. 
It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  men  of  obscure  origin  have  wielded 
in  America  a  power  greater  than  that  of  old-world  kings,  not  occa- 
sionally, as  from  time  to  time  has  happened  in  other  lands,  but  in 
so  many  himdreds  of  instances  that  no  one  can  recall  them  alL  By 
sheer  individual  effort  and  individually  controlled  organization,  we 
have  created  in  less  than  three  hundred  years  the  greatest  aggrega- 
tion ever  seen,  of  industry  and  graft,  of  capital  and  wreckage,  of  toQ 
and  luxury,  of  comfort  and  misery,  of  sanctification  and  crime. 

In  the  domain  of  collective  achievement  we  have  attained  no 
corresponding  pre-eminence,  although  we  have  accomplished  much 
that  has  been  worth  while.  On  the  executive  side  our  central 
government  is  strong  and  our  state  governments  are  vigorous, 
because  they  are  products  of  a  party  system  built  up  by  machine 
methods  under  that  boss  leadership  which  always,  in  the  last 
resort,  is  the  imifying  political  agency  in  mixed  populations.  In 
matters  of  administrative  detail,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  we 
have  been  wasteful  and  incompetent,  while  on  the  legislative  side 
of  our  political  endeavor,  we  have  conspicuously  shown  the  ineffect- 
iveness of  imlike-minded  men  in  co-operative  undertakings.  Our 
legislation  has  been  discontinuous  and  unco-ordinated,  a  product 
largely  of  shameless  bargaining  among  conflicting  interests. 

Nor  have  we  yet  by  any  happy  combination  of  public  activity 
with  individual  enterprise  arrived  at  those  results  of  collective 
effort  which  high  civilization  is  supposed  to  afford.  We  do  not 
effectively  protect  life  against  criminal  attack  or  against  industrial 
accident,  certainly  not  in  the  measure  which  European  experience 
has  shown  to  be  attainable.  We  do  not  so  plan  and  build  our 
towns  that  they  shall  be  safe  against  the  elemental  risk  of  fire,  or 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  or  satisfying  to  the  mind. 
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We  have,  however,  developed  a  strong  national  feeling  and  an 
intense  American  loyalty.  Notwithstanding  the  heterogeneity  of 
our  population,  we  acknowledge  a  certain  solidarity  of  sentiment, 
and  it  appears  to  be  fortified  and  more  or  less  guided  by  an  increas- 
ing solidarity  of  opinion. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  this  measure  of  agreement  to 
example  and  suggestion,  to  an  xmconsdous  influence  and  a  con- 
scious teaching  proceeding  from  a  hitherto  dominant  Anglo-Saxon 
stock.  We  explain  so  much  solidarity  of  mind  and  heart  as  now 
prevails  as  a  product  largely  of  assimilation,  and  our  faith  in  the 
American  future  rests  chiefly  in  our  ability  further  to  assimilate 
the  differing  minds  and  wills  of  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  ask  what  assimilative  forces 
have  chiefly  been  effective  thus  far  in  our  American  life,  and  are 
likely  further  to  strengthen  such  community  of  spirit  as  may  yet 
give  to  our  civilization  the  qualities  of  unity,  effectiveness,  and 
dignity,  without  restraint  of  freedom. 

First  among  these  forces  I  think  we  must  name  a  powerful 
economic  influence,  namely,  the  standardizing  of  consumption. 
The  immigrant  discards  the  costiune  of  his  native  land  and  adopts 
American  clothing.  With  it  he  demands  for  his  house  and  table 
the  products  that  "everybody"  has.  This  phrase  almost  literally 
describes  the  economic  satisfactions  of  our  entire  well-to-do  popu- 
lation. We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  such  articles  of  universal 
use  as  the  carpet  or  rug,  wall-paper,  table  linen,  piano  or  phono- 
graph, expensive  clothing  and  jewelry,  and  to  reflect  upon  the 
enormous  investment  in  such  costly  comforts  as  the  automobile, 
adopted  by  classes  that  were  supposed  to  be  unable  to  afford  them, 
to  realize  how  tremendous  has  become  the  standardizing  influence 
of  example  and  imitation  in  this  field  of  economic  consimiption. 
As  consumers  of  wealth  we  exhibit  an  amazing  mental  and  moral 
solidarity.  We  want  the  same  things.  We  have  the  same  tastes. 
So  far  as  this  part  of  our  life  is  concerned  at  least,  we  have  the  basis 
and  the  fact  of  a  universal  consciousness  of  kind. 

On  this  fact  rests  the  pertinent  rejoinder  to  social  theories  which 
allege  that  neither  the  consciousness  of  kind  itself  nor  any  under- 
lying commimity  of  thought  and  feeling,  can  henceforth  be  the 
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ground  of  social  solidarity  or  the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the 
social  mind.  The  vast  economic  operations  of  modem  times  are 
carried  on  throu^  specialization,  and  the  industrial  system,  as  we 
frankly  recognize,  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  correlation  of 
differences  in  a  working  organization.  Therefore,  it  is  contended — 
for  example  by  Emile  Durkheim — that  it  is  only  the  primitive 
undifferentiated  group  that  is  held  together  by  a  consciousness  of 
kind.  The  modem  complex  group  is  an  economic  fact,  and  the 
social  consciousness,  as  Professor  Cooley  explains  it,  is  the  recog- 
nition quite  as  much  of  complementary  differences  as  of  mental 
and  moral  similarities. 

Now  what  actually  has  happened  in  the  economic  evolution 
of  modem  populations  has  been  on  the  side  of  production  a  marvel- 
ous differentiation  and  development  of  the  division  of  labor;  on 
the  side  of  consiunption,  an  eqxially  marvelous  standardizing  and 
assimilation.  In  the  primitive  community  or  in  the  undeveloped 
rural  commimity  of  the  present  time,  every  family  produces  many 
things,  and  each  individual  is  to  some  extent  a  Jack-of-all-trades. 
At  the  same  time  each  individual  as  a  consumer  proudly  asserts 
his  individuality.  He  wears  his  hair  long  or  short,  according  to 
his  whim,  and  never  tires  of  declaiming  against  the  manners 
and  the  morals  of  those  dty  folk  who  must  follow  fashion  at  any 
cost.  In  the  urban  community,  on  the  other  hand,  consumption 
is  remorselessly  ruled  by  the  mode,  while  in  the  productive  realm 
the  Jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of  none  is  ever  looking  for  a 
job. 

Moreover,  if  oiu:  accepted  economic  philosophy  is  sound,  it  is 
because  of  the  standardization  of  consimiption  that  we  are  enabled 
continually  to  differentiate  the  processes  of  production,  and  to 
specialize  abilities.  For  whUe,  as  Adam  Smith  demonstrated,  the 
division  of  labor  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market,  the  extent 
of  the  market,  as  perhaps  Smith  did  not  quite  so  clearly  see,  is 
ultimately  determined  by  the  standardization  of  consumption. 

It  therefore  seems  a  safe  assumption  that  the  characteristic 
economic  evolution  of  modem  times,  while  producing  differentiated 
ability  as  an  incident  of  production,  is  also  inevitably  producing 
a  remarkable  imiformity  of  mind  and  habit  in  respect  of  consump- 
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tion,  and  therefore  an  ever-increasing  consdonsness  of  kind  to 
balance  and  control  the  consciousness  of  difference. 

A  second  assimilating  force  is  the  scientific  view  of  nature, 
which  all  mankind  is  being  forced  to  adopt  because  of  our  modem 
methods  of  getting  a  living. 

For  ten  thousand  years  or  more,  the  himian  race  has  lived  by 
belief;  it  will  live  henceforth  by  knowledge.  Its  belief  has  been 
nine-tenths  credulity,  to  one  part  of  reasonable  and  sustaining 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  life.  It  has  believed  in  luck  and  magic, 
in  miracle  and  providential  aid.  By  luck  it  has  subsisted  on  fish 
and  game;  by  magic  it  has  sustained  the  fertility  of  its  fields;  by 
miracle  and  providential  aid  it  has  harvested  its  crops  and  brought 
its  ships  to  port. 

The  religions  of  luck  and  miracle  have  been  a  mtdtitude  of 
faiths  that  no  man  cotdd  niunber.  Each  has  united  a  band,  a  sect, 
or  a  greater  body  of  devotees,  but  each  of  these  bodies  has  dis- 
trusted and  anathematized  all  others.  And  so  long  as  religious 
differences  have  played  a  vital  part  in  life,  assimilation  and  a 
imiversal  consciousness  of  kind  have  been  impossible. 

But  henceforth,  in  our  own  land  at  least,  the  people  will  not  get 
their  bread  by  luck,  nor  yet  by  miracle.  Not  only  our  manufactur- 
ing industries  and  our  mining  operations  but  also  our  commerce 
and  our  agriculture  rest  today  firmly  and  broadly  upon  the  scien- 
tific interpretation  of  nature.  On  every  farm  the  boy  learns  some- 
thing of  chemistry  and  biology,  as  in  every  shop  he  learns  something 
of  mechanics,  of  thermodynamics,  and  of  electricity.  And  so  it  is 
coming  about  that  millions  of  human  beings  can  no  longer  be 
mentally  diverse  in  quite  the  same  old  fashion.  They  can  no 
longer  swear  by  quite  so  many  strange  and  jealous  gods.  They 
must  think  and  they  will  think  the  same  thoughts.  They  must 
view  Nature  in  the  same  way,  and  look  forth  upon  life  from  the 
same  point  of  observation,  not  because  they  have  been  converted 
by  any  proselyter,  but  because  only  thus,  under  modem  conditions, 
can  they  obtain  their  daily  bread. 

Accepting  the  scientific  basis,  mankind  today,  with  standardized 
wants  and  specialized  abilities,  knowing  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and 
controlling  her  forces,  is  producing  wealth,  continuously,  enor- 
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mously  and  with  accelerating  velocity.  Hie  reorganization  of 
human  relations  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  kindliness,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  our  mastery  of  material  conditions.  Income  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  it  has  been  diffused.  A  class  struggle 
has  begun,  and  it  is  becoming  a  controlling  factor  in  oiu:  political 
evolution. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say,  but  is  it  not  probably  true, 
that  this  struggle  will  be  a  third  and  extremely  effective  assimilat- 
ing influence  ?  Has  it  not  already  been  productive  of  an  intense 
interest  in  social  problems;  has  it  not  profoimdly  troubled  the 
fountains  of  humane  f eeUng  ?  As  the  new  ways  of  getting  a  living 
have  compelled  men  to  cultivate  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  will 
not  the  class  struggle  compel  them  also  to  fix  attention  with  increas- 
ing seriousness  upon  the  nature  and  the  possible  attainment  of 
social  justice  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  probably  the  most  hopeful 
development  in  our  political  life  since  the  Civil  War  is  the  increas- 
ing attention  to  things  as  over  against  an  imdue  attention  to  persons. 
The  weakness  of  representative  government  is  its  unfortunate  psy- 
chological reaction.  It  permits  men  indolently  to  give  over  to 
delegated  agents  the  consideration  of  concrete  questions  of  public 
policy,  with  the  result — all  too  apparent  in  omt  American  life — 
that  political  activity  is  resolved  into  a  struggle  over  candidates, 
while  we  neglect  to  grapple  earnestly  with  questions.  The  strength 
of  direct  democracy  lies  in  its  educative  efficacy.  It  tempts  and 
stimulates  the  citizen  to  think  with  such  intellectual  power  as  he 
possesses  upon  the  questions,  the  issues  themselves.  It  was  this 
virtue  that  made  the  New  England  town  meeting  the  greatest 
school  of  political  science  and  art  that  has  existed  among  men. 
In  the  spread  of  direct  democracy  today,  and  in  learning  how  to 
use  the  initiative  and  the  referendum,  the  American  people  are 
learning  at  last,  as  the  New  England  people  learned  generations 
ago,  how  to  think  about  things  as  well  as  to  care  about  candidates. 
And  this  habit  of  thought  provoked  and  compelled  by  the  class 
struggle — ^itself  an  effect  of  our  economic  evolution — ^must  prove 
to  be  an  assimilative  influence  of  almost  incalculable  power. 

Together  these  assimilative  influences — the  standardizing  of 
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consumption,  the  scientific  view  of  nature,  the  attention  to  social 
justice — ^will  slowly  blend  the  feelings  and  the  thoughts  of  our 
ethnically  variegated  populace.  They  will  create  in  our  mighty 
population  the  true  solidarity  of  mind  and  heart.  And  of  this 
solidarity  shall  there  not  be  bom  a  civilization  whose  qualities 
shall  be  dignity  and  sobriety  superadded  to  zeal;  of  beauty  and 
gradousness  superadded  to  power. 


THE  CITY  AS  A  SOCIALIZING  AGENCY 
THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  THE  CITY:    THE  CITY  PLAN 


FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 


We  have  generally  assumed  that  the  dty  problem  was  a 
personal  one;  that  it  was  a  problem  of  men,  of  charters,  of  political 
machinery.  We  have  approached  the  dty  as  a  personal,  ethical, 
political  question.  Reform  has  been  directed  to  securing  effident, 
honest  offidals.  We  have  thought  of  the  dty  as  an  agency  of  the 
state,  not  imlike  the  county  or  the  town.  We  have  been  like  a 
builder  who  seeks  a  care-taker  rather  than  an  architect;  like  a 
business  man  who  neglects  his  factory  in  the  perfection  of  a  system 
of  bookkeeping.  We  have  thought  of  men  rather  than  of  things. 
We  have  had  no  dty  program. 

The  dty  problem  is  primarily  an  economic  not  a  personal 
problem.  Our  failure  to  see  this  is  far  more  costly  than  the 
ineffidency  and  dishonesty  about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
and  for  the  correction  of  which  so  much  energy  has  been  expended. 
The  basis  of  the  dty,  like  the  basis  of  all  life,  is  physical.  The 
health,  comfort,  convenience,  happiness  of  the  people  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  material  side  of  the  dty.  Much  of  the  poverty 
is  the  product  of  our  neglect  to  control  the  economic  foundations  of 
the  commimity.  The  houses  we  live  in,  the  streets  we  travel  over, 
the  air  and  the  sunlight  are  controlled  by  the  attitude  of  the  dty  to 
physical  things.  So  is  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  vice  and  crime  of  the  commimity.  All  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  way  the  dty  is  built,  with  the  economic  or  sodal 
rather  than  the  personal,  the  ethical,  the  political  questions  with 
which  we  have  been  absorbed. 

Our  cities  are  what  they  are  because  we  have  not  thought  of  the 
dty  as  a  dty,  of  the  town  as  a  town,  of  the  rights  of  everybody  as 
opposed  to  the  rights  of  anybody.  A  million  men  are  thinking  only 
of  their  individual  lot  lines,  of  their  inviolable  right  to  do  as  they 
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will  with  their  own,  irrespective  of  its  effect  on  the  community. 
We  do  not  see  beyond  our  own  doorsteps,  we  do  not  think  in  dty 
terms,  or  appreciate  that  the  progress  of  society  has  so  far  socialized 
old  conditions  that  the  commimity  must  have  a  life  of  its  own 
separate  from,  or  the  composite  of,  the  lives  and  property  of  all  of 
its  people.  We  have  exalted  the  rights  of  the  individual  above  the 
common  weal.  Our  cities  have  been  permitted  to  grow  with  no 
concern  for  the  future  and  with  no  thought  of  the  commimity  or 
the  terrible  costs  which  this  uncontrolled  development  creates. 

This  failure  to  think  in  community  terms,  to  appreciate  that 
the  dty  is  a  physical  thing  involves  costs  which  the  future  cannot 
repair.  And  the  most  costly  blimder  of  all  is  our  neglect  of  the 
dty's  foundations,  of  the  land  on  which  the  dty  is  built.  The 
American  dty  is  inconvenient,  dirty,  lacking  in  charm  and  beauty 
because  the  individual  land  owner  has  been  permitted  to  plan  it, 
to  build,  to  do  as  he  willed  with  his  land.  There  has  been  no 
commimity  control,  no  sense  of  the  public  as  opposed  to  private 
rights. 

Our  dties  have  been  planned  by  a  hundred  different  land 
owners,  each  desirous  of  securing  the  quickest  possible  speculative 
returns  from  the  sale  of  his  property.  Streets  have  been  laid  out 
without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  future.  They  have  been 
cheaply  paved,  watered,  and  sewered.  There  have  been  few 
building  restrictions,  little  provision  for  parks,  open  spaces  or  sites 
for  public  buildings. 

The  site  of  a  dty  and  the  suburbs  should  be  studied  with  the 
care  of  an  architect  selecting  the  site  of  a  public  building.  Streets 
are  worthy  of  as  much  thought  as  a  cathedral,  which  is  to  endure 
for  centuries.  They  should  be  planned  with  a  far-sighted  vision 
of  the  future.  Every  bit  of  land  should  be  allotted  and  planned 
by  the  dty  rather  than  by  the  owner,  in  order  to  insure  the 
harmonious  growth  of  the  community. 

The  convenience  and  attractiveness  of  the  German  dty  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  dty  treats  the  land  on  which  it  is  built  as  a 
whole.  It  lays  out  suburbs  for  a  generation  in  advance  of  building. 
It  determines  the  width,  style,  character  of  streets.  The  dty 
controls  the  land,  the  buildings,  the  streets  and  public  places  for 
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all  people  and  for  all  time.  The  dty  restrains  the  lawlessness  of 
property  just  as  it  restrains  the  lawlessness  of  the  individual. 

The  dty  of  Washington  is  an  example  of  a  dty  that  controlled 
its  physical  environment  in  advance  of  building.  It  was  laid  out 
more  than  a  himdred  years  ago  for  a  commimity  of  800,000  people. 
Sites  for  public  buildings  were  provided.  Streets,  parks,  gardens, 
and  open  spaces  were  selected  far  in  advance  of  any  building. 
The  water  front  was  reserved  for  the  commimity  as  it  should  have 
been  in  all  dties.  The  width,  style,  and  character  of  streets,  as 
well  as  building  restrictions  were  fixed  in  the  engineer's  plan. 
Recently  the  railways,  the  terminals,  and  stations  were  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  plan.  In  consequence  Washington  grew 
harmoniously.  It  escaped  the  costly  blimders  which  confront 
other  dties.  For  all  time  Washington  is  saved  from  the  monotony, 
the  congestion,  and  the  street  disorder  of  the  average  American 
dty.  It  is  probably  the  best  example  of  formal  planning  in  the 
world.  What  L'Enfant  did  for  the  capital  of  the  nation  might 
have  been  done  for  every  one  of  our  dties  had  we  but  had  the 
presdence  to  do  so. 

Streets,  too,  are  part  of  the  physical  foundations  of  a  dty. 
They  are  the  circulatory  system  of  the  commimity.  They  are  a 
matter  of  less  concern  in  America  than  are  our  sewers.  Yet  they 
add  to  or  subtract  from  our  comfort  and  convenience,  more  than 
anything  else  save  the  houses  we  live  in.  Streets  can  be  given 
endless  charm,  beauty,  dignity.  They  can  be  built  as  the  Greeks 
built  streets,  as  Louis  XIV  and  the  two  Napoleons  built  the  streets 
of  Paris  as  streets  are  being  built  in  Germany  today,  as  things  of 
profoimd  concern  to  a  dty. 

In  the  years  which  followed  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  Ger- 
man dty  was  threatened  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  factory  system, 
with  the  license  of  land  speculators,  builders,  and  factory  owners, 
just  as  were  our  own.  But  Germany  courageously  faced  these 
problems,  just  as  she  faced  her  condition  after  the  defeat  of  Prussia 
by  Napoleon.  She  protested  against  the  spoliation  of  her  dties  by 
the  individual  and  set  about  to  prevent  it.  City  planning  grew 
out  of  this  protest.  The  dties  rejected  the  American  gridiron 
type  of  streets,  adapted  by  land  speculators  interested  only  in  the 
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largest  possible  profits.  For  the  speculators'  streets  the  dty  sub- 
stituted highways,  planned  with  an  eye  to  easy  circulation,  to 
convenience,  to  beauty,  to  charm.  The  streets  of  the  modem 
German  dty  are  works  of  art.  The  dty  also  controlled  the  factory, 
locating  where  it  willed,  irrespective  of  the  comfort  of  the  com- 
mimity;  it  controlled  the  tenement  owner  and  the  slimi  with  the 
disease,  vice,  and  crime  which  they  produce.  Germany  turned  her 
trained  intelligence  to  the  control  of  the  physical  side  of  the  dty; 
to  the  control  of  property,  as  we  control  persons  whose  license  is 
inimical  to  the  community.  Private  property  was  subordinated 
to  humanity,  while  the  speculator,  builder,  and  factory  owner  were 
required  to  use  their  own  as  the  community  decreed. 

When  we  think  of  dty  planning  in  this  country  we  think  of  dty 
centers  like  those  of  Cleveland,  Denver,  Rochester,  and  other 
dties;  we  think  of  the  dty  beautiful,  possibly  of  a  well-planned 
suburb.  Or  we  have  in  mind  a  street-widening  project  or  possibly 
some  big  commerdal  planning  undertaking  like  that  of  Chicago. 
First  in  Germany  and  now  in  France  and  England  dty  planning 
has  become  a  far  bigger  idea  than  this;  it  is  more  comprehensive 
than  all  these  combined.  A  much  better  phrase  to  describe  dty 
planning  is  dty  building;  the  building  of  a  dty  for  all  the  people, 
for  all  business,  for  the  future  as  well  as  today. 

The  big  difference  between  the  German  dty  and  our  own  is  not 
a  difference  in  honesty.  Nor  is  it  a  difference  of  effidency.  The 
thing  that  sets  off  the  German  dty  as  the  most  finished  in  the 
world  is  the  fact  that  it  is  built  as  we  build  World's  Fairs  for 
fugitive  pleasure;  as  architects  design  office  buildings,  or  as  a 
private  individual  lays  off  a  private  estate.  The  dty  is  built  as  a 
whole  with  a  consdous  realization  of  its  imity,  of  its  possibilities 
of  good  as  well  as  its  possibilities  of  evil. 

In  the  first  place,  Germany  recognizes  the  dty  as  a  permanent 
thing.  Officials  realize  that  mistakes  made  today  will  continue 
to  curse  succeeding  generations;  they  realize  that  streets,  parks, 
the  water  front,  and  sites  for  public  buildings  shotdd  be  planned 
and  acquired  far  in  advance  of  present  needs  and  uses. 

Cities  should  be  planned  in  antidpation  of  years  of  growth. 
Cheap  land  should  be  purchased  and  held  for  public  needs.    Streets 
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should  be  planned  by  expert  landscape  architects.  There  should 
be  broad  radial  thoroughfares  to  serve  as  main  arteries.  These 
should  have  parking  in  the  center,  with  provision  for  street  railway 
tracks,  for  business  and  pleasure  use.  There  should  be  frequent 
gardens  and  open  spaces  and  playgrounds,  so  that  mothers  and 
children  can  have  a  convenient  place  to  rest  and  play.  Residence 
streets  should  be  planned  in  the  same  far-sighted  way,  not  in  a  big 
spadous  manner  but  for  coziness,  picturesqueness,  retirement. 
They  should  have  as  much  variety  as  possible.  There  should  be 
restrictions  as  to  the  distance  houses  should  be  from  the  street,  as 
to  where  apartments  and  tenements  may  be  located,  as  to  where 
business  shall  be  carried  on.  The  home  buyer  should  be  pro- 
tected in  his  purchase  by  the  conmiimity  just  as  is  the  housewife 
at  the  grocery. 

In  the  second  place,  the  American  dty  has  not  only  neglected 
its  site,  it  has  neglected  its  plumbing  as  well.  Transportation,  gas, 
water,  electric  light  and  power,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  dty  as 
are  the  elevators  and  plimibing  of  an  office  building.  They  are  the 
vital  organs  of  the  dty.  We  have  turned  them  over  to  private 
hands,  failing  to  see  that  they  form  the  sensory,  the  circulatory 
system  of  the  conmiimity.  The  life  of  the  dty  depends  upon  them. 
Transit  controls  the  distribution  of  population.  It  controls  the 
style  of  houses  we  shall  live  in ;  it  decrees  the  tenement  of  New  York 
or  the  suburb  of  Boston,  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia.  It  establishes 
the  area  of  the  dty.  Transit  profoimdly  influences  the  disease  and 
mortality  rate;  it  has  a  direct  connection  with  vice  and  crime. 
When  we  begin  to  study  the  pathology  of  the  dty  we  will  see  that 
the  diseases  of  sodety  are  intimately  connected  with  the  relation 
of  the  dty  to  its  plumbing,  to  the  provision  made  for  transportation, 
light,  heat,  and  water. 

European  dties  recognize  these  organs  as  life-giving  ones;  they 
recognize  that  they  must  be  owned  by  the  dty  rather  than  left  to 
private  hands  for  exploitation  at  a  cost  to  the  dty  that  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  objections  usually  urged  against  mimidpal 
ownership.  They  are  a  part  of  the  dty  plan,  part  of  the  dty 
structure,  like  the  streets  in  which  they  are  laid.  They  should  be 
used  to  serve  all  the  people  instead  of  a  few. 
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In  the  third  place,  we  have  failed  to  control  the  city's  super- 
structnrey  the  houses,  tenements,  office  buildings,  and  factories  in 
which  men  live  and  work.  Everything  has  been  left  to  the  uncon- 
trolled license  of  the  builder.  Like  the  land  speculator,  he  has  been 
free  to  do  as  he  willed  with  his  property  and  our  cities  have  suffered 
in  consequence.  Our  political  philosophy  has  assumed  that  house 
building  was  subject  to  the  same  competitive  laws  that  prevail  in 
automobile  building  and  that  progress  would  be  promoted  by 
reliance  on  private  initiative.  Unfortimately  for  that  philosophy 
many  of  us  have  either  lived  in  or  know  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  or  New  York.  These  dties  are  filled  with 
close-packed  homes  as  monotonous  and  ugly  as  they  cotdd  possibly 
be  made.  There  is  no  competition  for  beauty,  comfort,  con- 
venience here.  The  cities  of  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  or 
those  of  the  West  are  little  if  any  better.  The  tenements  and  slums 
of  our  larger  dties  are  products  of  the  same  neglect  to  control  the 
dty's  physical  side.  The  Triangle  Fire  in  New  York  turned  the 
searchlight  on  factory  building  as  well.  The  annual  costs  of  the 
neglect  of  the  physical  side  of  the  dty,  of  dirt,  of  the  vice,  disease, 
and  crime,  is  certainly  not  less  than  the  annual  cost  of  the  Civil 
War,  running  into  himdreds  of  millions  as  it  did. 

The  houses  people  live  in,  like  the  land  on  which  they  are  built, 
is  a  matter  of  conmnmity  concern.  House-bidlding  can  be  con- 
trolled, easily  controlled.  German  dties  limit  the  amount  of  land 
that  can  be  built  upon  in  the  business  sections  to  from  65  to  75 
per  cent;  in  new  sections  to  35  per  cent  of  the  lot  areas.  They 
limit  the  height  of  bidldings,  usually  to  the  width  of  the  street. 
They  provide  that  sunlight  shall  have  a  chance  to  enter  into  every 
story.  It  is  this  commimity  control  that  gives  the  German  dty 
its  charm. 

Factories  are  required  to  build  in  those  sections  away  from  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  so  that  the  smoke  and  dirt  will 
be  driven  away  from  the  dty.  Cities  open  up  parks  near  factories 
so  that  workingmen  may  have  a  convenient  place  to  rest  and  play. 
Germany  controls  its  factories  in  the  interest  of  human  life  and 
effidency. 

We  have  also  neglected  our  water-ways.    They  too  are  part  of 
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the  physical  foimdations  of  the  dty.  In  consequence,  trade  and 
commerce  is  strangled.  Railway  rates  are  freed  from  the  com- 
petition of  water  rates.  The  water  front  of  nearly  all  our  sea- 
board, Great  Lakes  and  river  towns,  are  monopolized  by  private 
interests,  at  great  cost  to  the  commxmity. 

Our  cities  too,  have  failed  adequately  to  provide  for  happiness 
and  recreation;  failed  to  recognize  that  men  and  women  undergo 
the  weariness  of  a  day's  work  because  of  the  hope  of  some  relaxation 
at  the  end  of  it  all.  This  desire  for  happiness  is  one  of  the  strongest 
motives  of  life.  It  is  the  driving  force  of  individual  activity.  But 
the  cost  of  recreation  is  prohibitive  in  a  large  dty.  It  could  be 
provided  at  insignificant  cost  did  the  dty  think  in  social  terms  and 
provide  places  for  play,  opportunities  for  music,  entertainment,  and 
education  as  is  done  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Provision  for 
happiness  should  be  as  obligatory  on  a  dty  as  provision  for  police 
protection.    It  too  is  part  of  the  physical  basis  of  the  dty. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  life  of  a  commimity  is 
controlled  by  physical  things  is  seen  in  the  garden  dties  recently 
developed  in  England.  These  dties  are  planned  before  they  are 
built.  The  land  is  controlled  in  perpetuity.  Building  restrictions 
are  fixed  with  an  eye  to  convenience  and  beauty.  Shops  and 
factories  are  located  in  the  places  they  should  naturally  go.  The 
dty  is  studied  and  built  as  a  whole. 

The  pathological  costs  of  our  neglect  of  the  physical  side  of  the 
dty  are  even  more  costly  than  those  enumerated.  For  the  dties' 
economic  foimdations  control  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Poverty 
is  largely  a  sodal  rather  than  a  personal  thing.  The  dty  creates 
the  pauper  as  well  as  the  millionaire.  There  is  a  single  family  in 
New  York  whose  fortune  has  grown  from  $20,000  to  $450,000,000 
by  the  growth  of  land  values  in  that  dty.  The  total  value  of  the 
land  in  New  York  dty  is  $4,500,000,000.  This  is  almost  exactly 
$1,000  per  capita. 

In  four  years'  time  speculative  land  values  in  New  York  have 
increased  by  $1,000,000,000  or  at  the  rate  of  $250,000,000  a 
year.  These  are  the  offidal  figures  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  land  values  increased 
$177,000,000  in  ten  years'  time.    The  population  during  the  same 
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period  increased  by  172,000.  Here  too,  land  values  are  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000  per  capita.  In  almost  every  dty  where  land  values  are 
accurately  valued  they  aggregate  from  $800  to  $1,000  per  capita. 
Every  babe  that  is  bom,  even  the  ignorant  immigrant  coming  to 
the  dty,  adds  this  value  to  the  land  and  to  the  land  alone.  He 
produces  wealth  by  his  coming,  and  then  is  charged  an  annual  rent 
for  that  which  he  himself  has  produced.  This  is  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  sodety.  The  wealth  the  worker  creates  is  given  to  another 
who  in  turn  levies  tribute  in  the  form  of  land  rent  from  him  who 
produces  it. 

Is  it  not  dear  that  the  dty  is  a  wealth  producer  on  a  colossal 
scale;  is  it  not  obvious  that  here  is  a  source  of  revenue  far  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  any  dty?  Is  it  not  equally  obvious  that 
the  dty  levies  tribute  on  its  people  and  passes  it  on  to  a  few  who 
have  done  nothing  to  create  it  ?  City  groimd  rent  increases  the 
cost  of  dty  living.  It  is  the  heaviest  burden  on  dty  life.  In  New 
York  City,  ground  rent  amoimts  to  an  average  of  $250  per  family. 
The  groimd  rent  alone  of  a  miserable  two-room  tenement  on  Grand 
Street  amoimts  to  $90  per  year,  almost  as  much  as  the  rent  of  a 
comfortable  cottage  in  a  small  town.  This  is  a  sodal  burden 
imposed  on  people  by  the  failure  of  the  dty  to  control  its  economic 
foundations  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  It  is  one  of  the  prindpal 
causes  of  poverty. 

The  private  monopolies  which  supply  transportation,  light,  heat, 
and  power  are  another  cause  of  poverty.  They  collect  such 
tribute  as  a  corrupt  alliance  with  the  dty  sanctions.  The  dty  of 
Cleveland  reduced  the  burden  of  car  riders  by  $2,000,000  a  year 
when  it  cut  the  rate  of  fare  from  five  cents  to  three  cents.  It  saved 
its  people  this  substantial  sxmi.  But  this  is  the  least  of  the  costs 
which  the  private  ownership  of  the  public  utility  corporation 
involves.  They  are  operated  for  monopoly  profits.  They  should 
be  operated  as  a  pubUc  service,  for  the  relief  of  housing,  for  the 
promotion  of  decent  living  conditions,  for  the  health,  for  cheap 
rent,  for  deanliness  and  comfort.  Our  failure  to  recognize  the 
plumbing  of  the  dty  as  a  public  rather  than  a  private  fimction  is 
another  of  our  costliest  errors. 

Poverty  could  be  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  if  the  dty 
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ikoQf^  ill  pobGc  nulicr  than  is  pmnUc;  in  social  latiier  diaB  in 
pcfiOBal  terms.  If  the  city  took  in  bud  taxes,  iriiat  tfe  citr  itself 
cmie%,  it  ooold  abandon  aO  other  taxes;  it  coaU  soppljr  many 
ienrices  at  no  cost  whatever,  that  axe  now  privatchr  nplnitrd 
With  this  abcmdant  irvenne  the  city  coaU  acqidie  pobfic  ntifitics^ 
could  widen  education,  could  build  slai^iter  booses,  markets,  and 
cokl  stofa^e  {rfants;  it  coold  furnish  many  kinds  of  rrcrratinn  and 
anmsement,  now  df'wf^  to  people. 

But  more  inqiortant  by  far  than  the  fiscal  gun,  the  taTatinn  of 
these  increasing  land  values  would  relieve  the  housing  problem,  it 
would  reduce  rents  and  distribute  people  far  out  in  the  country. 
For  the  taxation  of  vacant  land  oompds  owners  to  use  it,  to  build 
upon  it,  to  cultivate  it,  and  that  is  the  great  gain  from  this  reform. 
With  a  heavier  tax  on  land  values,  oppc^tunity  would  call  men  to 
work,  to  build,  to  cultivate.  Then  speadaitars  would  be  punished 
for  their  idleness  rathCT  than  rewarded  for  it.  Then  too,  new  wealth 
would  be  created,  prices  would  come  to  a  competitive  basis  and 
those  monopolies  identified  with  the  land  would  be  destroyed.  For 
the  taxation  of  land  values  would  open  iq>  nature  to  use  by  man,  it 
would  offer  him  a  place  in  which  to  live,  and  to  labor.  It  would 
create  new  (^>portunities.  It  would  relieve  poverty  by  the  creaticm 
of  more  jobs.  It  would  lead  to  a  more  equitable  distribution  €d 
wealth. 

Finally,  I  think  the  psychology  of  our  dty  politics,  the  n^^ect 
and  indifference  of  the  voter  which  Mr.  Bryce  ascribes  to  ethical 
causes,  are  traceable  to  the  relation  of  the  dty  to  its  physical 
environments.  I  am  inclined  to  question  if  the  American  voter  is 
any  more  indolent,  any  more  partisan,  any  more  absorbed  in  his 
daily  occupations  than  is  the  voter  in  England  or  Germany.  I  do 
not  believe  our  political  conditions  are  due  to  personal  or  ethical 
causes.  Rather  I  should  say,  the  qualities  referred  to  are  a  result 
rather  than  a  cause ;  a  result  of  an  antecedent  economic  relationship. 
The  psychology  of  politics,  like  the  social  costs  enumerated  above, 
is  physical;  it  springs  from  the  relation  of  the  dty  to  the  dtizen. 
Even  the  corruption  of  our  dties  is  not  personal;  it  too  is  economic 
or  institutional.  American  business  men  are  probably  no  more  dis- 
honest than  German  and  English  business  men.    We  oursdves  are 
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largely  responsible  for  their  offenses.  Our  laws  have  encouraged 
corruption.  We  invite  it  and  then  wonder  at  its  existence.  We 
give  away  franchise  grants  of  colossal  value;  we  invite  men  to 
struggle  for  them  and  then  complain  when  they  adopt  the  only 
weapons  available  for  this  struggle.  The  franchises  alone  of  the 
street  railways,  gas,  electric  lights  and  many  other  public  utility 
corporations  of  almost  any  dty  exceed  in  amount  the  total  dty 
debt.  In  the  larger  dties  they  run  into  millions,  even  in  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Franchise  values  in  Boston  are  assessed  for 
taxation  at  more  than  $100,000,000.  In  New  York  they  are  worth 
more  than  five  times  this  colossal  sum.  Owners  of  these  law-made 
privileges  are  able  to  keep  what  they  have  acquired,  are  able  to 
be  free  from  competition,  or  munidpal  ownership,  only  by  con- 
trolling the  politics  of  the  dty.  This  they  do  by  controlling  the 
party.  Privilege  selects  the  nominees  for  mayor,  coimdl,  and  other 
offices.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  dty  these  interests  have  to 
control  the  state  as  well.  They  oppose  charter  changes,  direct 
primaries,  the  initiative  and  referendiun,  or  munidpal  home  rule. 
In  almost  every  dty  the  cause  of  corruption  in  dty  and  state  can 
be  traced  from  the  dty  hall  to  the  boss;  from  the  boss  to  the  man 
behind  the  boss  in  the  franchise  corporations,  from  whom  it  runs 
to  the  boss  of  the  state  and  the  legislative  chambers  in  the  state 
capital. 

Corruption  is  not  personal.  It  is  largely  institutional.  It  is 
due  to  the  false  relations  of  the  dty  to  its  physical  foimdations. 
And  these  false  economic  relations,  like  the  legalized  institutions  of 
slavery,  divide  the  dty  into  two  classes,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
privileged,  containing  the  talent,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  the 
community,  which  owns  the  press  and  ahgns  it  agamst  the  dty; 
and  on  the  other,  the  imorganized,  misled,  undisdplined  mass 
of  the  imprivileged.  It  is  this  that  keeps  our  best  men  out  of 
dty  politics.  They  cannot  and  dare  not  enter.  For  the  franchise 
corporations  are  identified  with  the  banks  and  trust  companies, 
with  business  men  and  chambers  of  commerce.  This  conflict  of 
interest,  this  dass  war  growing  out  of  our  attitude  to  the  public 
utility  corporation  can  be  reproduced  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  dties 
that  have  tried  to  touch  the  franchise  question.    We  have  made 
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honesty  almost  iiiqx)ssible  by  our  laws;  by  invitmg 
dvil  war  and  by  ezfling  the  talent  of  the  dty  from  interest  or 
partkipatu>n  in  the  Hfe  of  the  community.  One  has  only  to  read 
the  accounts  of  the  strug^es  in  San  Francisco,  Oeveland,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  where  privilege  has  been  challenged  by  the  pec^le, 
to  find  an  esqplanation  of  the  corruption  of  our  dties. 

The  indifference  and  indolence  of  the  voter  are  also  e3q>lained 
by  the  economic  relation  of  the  dty.  In  America  there  is  no 
economic  nexus  between  the  voter  and  the  dty  as  there  is  in 
England  and  Germany.  With  us  mimici{)al  taxes  are  levied  on 
property.  More  than  two-thirds  of  our  dty  dwellers  are  tenants. 
They  are  not  consdous  of  the  taxes  they  pay.  In  the  English  dty 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  tenant  directly.  They  are  not  levied  on  the 
owner.  The  En^ish  dtizen  votes  as  a  rate  payer.  He  thinks  as  a 
rate  payer.  When  he  goes  to  the  polls  he  goes  with  strong  eco- 
nomical interest.  The  same  is  true  in  Germany.  One-half  the 
mimidpal  revenues  in  that  country  come  from  the  income  tax. 
They  are  felt  directly  by  the  voter.  This  arouses  his  interest. 
It  keeps  it  alive.  It  promotes  watchfulness  and  interest  over  the 
coundL 

A  still  more  potent  influence  for  interest  in  the  European  dty  is 
the  extent  of  the  dty's  activities.  The  dty  is  the  biggest  corpora- 
tion in  the  community.  It  serves  the  dtizen  in  countless  ways. 
Munidpally  owned  street  railways  touch  the  voter  daily.  His 
interest  is  quickened  by  his  conmion  ownership  of  many  things. 
In  the  British  dties  people  talk  tramways,  gas,  water,  and  dectric- 
lifting  undertakings,  they  talk  rates  and  taxes  to  the  exdusion  of 
everything  else.  It  is  a  common  bond  of  conversation.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  German  dty.  The  utility  corporations,  slaughter 
houses,  markets,  baths,  savings-banks,  pawnshops,  restaurants, 
orchestras,  operas,  theaters,  all  owned  by  the  dty  and  operated 
by  the  dty  for  the  people,  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  is  reflected  in  their  attitude  toward  the  dty. 

The  American  dty  has  none  of  these  stimuli  to  interest.  Our 
dties  only  serve  the  people  in  routine,  non-industrial  ways.  Our 
mimidpal  services  are  negative  rather  than  positive.  There  is 
little  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm,  the  affection  of  the  voter.    This,  I 
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think,  rather  than  any  ethical,  personal,  or  partisan  reason,  explains 
the  failure  of  our  people  in  things  municipal.  We  lack  a  dty  sense 
because  we  have  little  to  create  a  dty  sense.  There  is  nothing  to 
awaken  love,  affection,  interest.  The  attitude  of  people  to  the 
state  is  a  redprocal  state  of  mind  bom  of  the  attitude  of  the  state 
to  the  dtizen.  The  dty  has  neglected  the  people  and  the  people 
in  turn  have  neglected  the  dty. 

And  we  cannot  have  a  real  dty  until  we  reverse  our  point  of 
view.  That  will  only  come  when  the  dty  enjoys  a  kind  of  sover- 
eignty, a  sense  of  its  dignity,  a  local  pride  and  power  like  that  of 
the  free  dties  of  the  world.  When  we  are  endowed  with  that  kind 
of  freedom  and  when  we  ezerdse  that  power  for  the  bxiilding  of 
dties,  for  their  consdous  intelligent  planning,  for  the  promotion  of 
beauty,  of  comfort,  of  convenience,  when  we  begin  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  whole  dty,  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago  about  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago,  then  the  personal,  ethical,  and  political  conditions  that 
we  treat  as  causes  will  disappear.  For  then  the  interest  of  the 
whole  conmiunity  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  dty.  There  will  be 
none  of  that  cleavage  of  classes  that  we  have  today.  Then  the 
economic  viewpoint  of  community  ownership  and  dty  service  will 
create  a  new  dtizenship  before  which  the  personal  derelictions  will 
disappear.  For  then  we  will  have  corrected  the  cause  of  our 
disease  rather  than  the  results,  causes  we  have  vainly  tried  to  cure 
by  a  treatment  of  symptoms. 


TBE  URBAN  HABIT  OF  MIND 
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Man  begins  his  career  as  a  child  of  Nature:  he  completes  it  as 
a  creature  of  Art.  When  Aristotle  said,  ''Man  is  by  nature  a 
political  animal/'  he  meant  that  essential  human  qualities  are 
developed  in  dvil  society.  Izoulet  makes  the  same  point  in  stat- 
ing that  the  mind  is  the  child  of  the  dty.'  Modem  psychologists 
agree  that  social  environment  is  a  basic  factor  in  the  development 
of  personality.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  complex  life  of  our  great 
cities  must  profoundly  a£fect  the  mentality  of  their  inhabitants 
and  result  in  reactions  different  from  those  characteristic  of  a  rural 
population.  How  such  modification  comes  about,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  consider. 

Urban  life  is  marked  by  its  heightened  stimulation.  When 
many  people  are  brought  close  together  contacts  are  multq>lied 
and  reactions  are  greatly  increased.'  Men  are  assailed  at  every 
sense  by  the  presence  of  their  neighbors.  The  soimd  of  footsteps 
and  hoof-beats,  the  rattle  of  wagons  and  rush  of  cars,  the  clang  of 
bells  and  hoot  of  whistles,  the  stroke  of  hammers  and  whir  of 
machinery,  cries  of  children  and  peddlers,  strains  of  music,  shouts 
and  laughter  swell  into  a  dull  roar  as  the  dty  wakes  to  its  day's 
work.  One  who  watches  the  torrent  of  people  poiuing  through 
the  boulevards  of  Paris,  or  who  struggles  for  a  foothold  in  the  rush 
at  Brooklyn  Bridge,  becomes  aware  of  innxmierable  prods  at  his 
attention.  The  crowd  sets  a  pace.  The  individual  must  hurry 
with  it  or  be  pushed  aside. 

Such  exdtement  deeply  stirs  the  nervous  system.  Architects 
tell  us  that  tall  buildings  are  set  vibrating  by  the  jar  of  street 

'  La  cUi  modeme,  149. 

"  See  W.  H.  Bumham,  "The  Group  as  a  Stimulus  to  Mental  Activity,"  Samc9^  lUy  m^ 
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traffic,  and  this  continued  oscillation  ultimately  affects  the  struc- 
ture. If  stone  and  steel  are  thus  moved,  we  should  expect  that 
the  delicate  organism  of  hiunan  beings  might  soon  show  signs  of 
urban  stress  and  strain.  Such  is  the  case.  The  natural  result  of 
dty  life  is  increased  nervousness.  The  restless  current  in  which 
men  are  immersed  produces  individuals  who  are  alert,  active, 
qmck  to  seek  new  satisfactions.  The  recreation  of  city  dwellers 
is  perhaps  as  true  an  index  of  their  characteristic  reactions  as  can 
be  foimd.  The  most  popular  amusement  of  large  towns  today  is 
furnished  by  saloons,  dance  halls,  variety  theaters,  and  moving 
picture  shows.  All  these  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  a  jaded 
attention  by  a  succession  of  brief,  powerful  shocks  that  arouse  the 
tired  organism  to  renewed  activity.  Coney  Island,  with  its 
"chutes"  and  "bumps,"  "loops  of  death"  and  "circular  swings," 
"ticklers,"  peep  shows,  bars,  and  assorted  gastronomic  marvels, 
is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  thousands  of  yoimg  New  Yorkers. 
There  is  "something  doing  every  minute,"  and  the  hard-worked 
derk  returns  from  half  a  day  of  such  hilarity,  exhausted,  but 
exultant  over  a  score  of  new  sensations  experienced. 

The  tendency  of  this  spasmodic  activity  is  either  to  consimie 
the  bodily  energy  or  to  blimt  the  sensibilities.  Both  results  are 
abundantly  exemplified  among  dty  people.  On  the  one  hand 
appears  the  high-strung  sodety  woman,  who  repairs  to  a  sani- 
tarium to  nurse  hysteria  after  an  imusually  gay  season;  the  man 
who  steadies  his  nerve  with  a  cocktail  before  business  and  smokes 
furiously  at  night  over  his  accoimts;  the  broken  wretch  who  flings 
himself  into  the  river  or  gibbers  in  the  psychopathic  ward.  For 
these  the  pace  has  been  too  hot.  Their  nerves  are  burning  out. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  business  men  who  could  not  tell  what 
manner  of  person  sat  beside  them  on  the  car  this  morning  or  across 
the  lunch  table  yesterday;  reporters  absorbed  in  writing  amid  the 
uproar  of  a  newspaper  office;  brokers  cool  and  collected  in  the 
riot  of  the  stock  exchange.  Habit  has  shunted  the  disturbing 
stimuli  out  of  the  field  of  their  attention,  leaving  it  free  for  items 
of  spedal  interest.  This  process  of  nervous  selection  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  establishing  an  urban  habit  of  mind. 

In  dties  men  are  obliged  to  live  in  dose  touch  with  each  other, 
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not  only  physically  but  also  intellectually.  Constant  minting  on 
the  crowded  streets,  in  shops  and  factories,  in  parks  and  theaters; 
frequent  public  gatherings,  religious  and  political;  repeated  meet- 
ings at  unions,  clubs,  and  social  functions,  all  tend  to  heighten 
mental  stimulation.  The  different  quarters  of  the  community  are 
joined  by  lines  of  rapid  transit;  and  when  the  street  car  proves 
too  slow,  the  telephone  announces  instant  smnmons.  Five  times 
a  day  express  trains  rush  to  important  towns  half-way  across  the 
continent,  while  every  twenty  minutes  "locals"  bring  their  throngs 
from  fifty  miles  aroimd.  Boats  sail  up  the  river  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  every  day  coastwise  steamers  or  ocean  liners  arrive.  The 
telegraph  pours  in  its  flood  of  news  collected  from  all  over  the  world, 
the  papers  quickly  issue  sp>ecial  editions  to  spread  important  items. 
Magazines  announcing  attractive  articles  of  current  interest  cover 
the  comer  news-stands,  while  the  presses  of  the  great  metropolitan 
publishing  houses  are  steadily  turning  out  their  grist  of  books  on 
every  conceivable  topic  of  himian  thought.  It  seems  as  though 
in  such  places  we  could  discern  the  brain  of  society  at  work. 

The  result  of  enlarged  communication  is  to  multiply  ideas  and 
break  down  provincial  habits  of  thought.  The  city  dweller  is  in  a 
position  to  witness  many  interesting,  novel,  and  important  occur- 
rences. He  is  accustomed  to  seeing  skyscrapers,  subways,  foreign- 
ers, dignitaries,  and  street-fights.  A  typical  man  of  the  town  knows 
about  a  vast  mmiber  of  things,  if  only  superficially.  He  may  not 
feel  or  think  as  deeply  as  the  countryman,  but  his  mind  is  probably 
more  alert  than  that  of  one  who  contemplates  the  slow  cycle  of  the 
seasons.  Often  like  Tomlinson,  he  has  guessed,  he  has  heard,  he 
has  read  in  a  book  of  matters  beyond  his  ken,  but  his  thought  is 
awake  and  he  eagerly  seeks  the  latest  information.  The  daily  news 
becomes  a  necessity,  even  for  workingmen.'  Suburban  trains  show 
the  paper  habit  to  be  as  inveterate  as  is  giun  chewing.  It  may  be 
that  both  are  symptoms  of  the  same  organic  craving.  Light 
magazines  supply  a  secondary  intellectual  diet,  while  books  are 
widely  read.  A  hasty  examination  of  the  reports  of  public  libra- 
ries in  ten  of  our  largest  cities  shows  that  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  population  avail  themselves  of  the  circulating  privileges  of 

*  Chapin,  Standard  of  Livmg  of  Workmgmen^s  PamUies  in  New  York,  2zi-xS. 
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these  systems.  Many  other  persons  use  the  library  for  reference 
and  occasional  reading.  An  analysis  of  books  drawn  for  home  use 
shows  that  the  greatest  demand  is  for  fiction,  with  history,  applied 
science,  and  social  questions  next  in  order  on  the  active  list.  We 
have  no  adequate  returns  for  private  and  special  collections.  But 
so  much  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  prove  that  dty  folks  possess  the 
primary  qualification  for  mental  growth,  namely,  rational  curiosity. 

As  in  the  case  of  nervous  stimulation,  this  accelerated  mental 
activity  has  both  beneficial  and  harmful  consequences.  A  broader 
view  leads  to  wider  toleration.  The  eye  of  the  gossip  is  less  con- 
stantly fixed  upon  individuals,  and  greater  freedom  is  the  result. 
Ancient  loyalties  begin  to  appear  absurd  to  the  children  of  immi- 
grants surroimded  by  a  life  with  different  standards.  The  country 
boy  who  has  attended  church  regularly  at  home,  neglects  to  \mite 
with  any  city  congregation,  or  goes  to  service  less  frequently  as  he 
finds  new  interests.  To  the  foreign  student  the  gay  metropolis 
offers  alluring  opportunities  for  dissipation.  A  subtle  change  is 
wrought  in  the  point  of  view  of  a  young  matron  who  finds  that 
women  of  the  smart  set  may  smoke,  drink  cocktails,  and  frankly 
enjoy  the  ballet.  The  typical  clubman  is  cosmopolitan  in  his 
tastes,  mildly  cynical  in  his  views  of  personal  virtue,  and  somewhat 
bored  by  expressions  of  fresh  enthusiasm.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
become  blas6,  to  shrug  the  shoulders  at  ancient  abuses,  and  to 
seek  for  new  diversion.  All  this  apparently  indicates  a  breaking 
down  of  old  standards  and  a  lowering  of  moral  tone. 

At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  intellectual  accretion  and 
attrition  leads  to  independence  of  thought  and  to  the  establishing 
of  more  comprehensive  social  values.  The  personal  element 
becomes  less  important  in  urban  relations.  Allegiance  to  clan 
and  racial  traditions  tends  to  fade  away  in  general  dvic  movements. 
Judgment  becomes  colder  and  more  objective,  manners  more 
reserved,  conduct  less  considerate.  Men  are  rated  according  to 
fixed  standards,  such  as  wealth,  party,  occupation.  They  become 
types  to  be  reckoned  by  niunbers  rather  than  according  to  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  The  dty  home  is  identified  as  45  West  86th 
Street,  apartment  number  24.  Standardization,  uniform  items, 
statements  of  quantity  are  characteristic  of  the  best  municipal 
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reports.  A  bod^  exhibit  with  maps  and  charts  beoHiies  a 
sity  if  dtizeos  ait  to  understand  how  a  hmidred  metn^>olitan 
authorities  dispense  annually  ODe  hundred  and  ninety  miDioii 
dc^rs.' 

This  reduction  of  social  elements  to  scale  and  measure  has  been 
admirably  set  forth  by  Professor  Sinmiel  in  his  PkUosoflde  des 
Gddes.  The  author  remarks  that  politics  and  finance,  rather  than 
poetry  and  fishing  are  characteristic  urban  activities.'  In  these 
more  strenuous  occupations  it  is  majorities  and  bank  halancps  that 
count.  On  certain  streets  practically  everything  is  priced  and 
sold.  Service  and  sermons,  votes  and  virtue  are  quoted  at  market 
rates.  The  holiday  season  with  its  commercial  Santa  Claus,  tips, 
and  necessary  remembrances  makes  the  flat  dweller  wonder  if  good 
will  among  men  does  not  come  rather  hi^.  The  same  process  of 
standardization  is  applied  to  the  measurement  of  time.  As  appoint- 
ments become  more  numerous  they  must  be  accurately  fixed.  A 
request  to  come  again  tomorrow  means  that  the  busy  editor  has 
no  place  for  an  interview  on  his  crowded  calendar.  Street  cars 
run  under  three-minute  headway;  time  clocks  register  the  instant 
employees  enter  the  factory;  quick-lunch  coimters  cater  to  rapid 
transit  between  business  and  pleasure.  The  whole  scale  of  social 
interplay  is  definitely  arranged  and  finely  notched.  Now  sudi 
quantitative  expressions  are  indicative  of  what  is  sometimes  termed 
the  scientific  attitude  of  mind,  that  is,  an  effort  to  measure  forces 
objectively. 

When  men  are  thus  graded  upon  an  impersonal  basis,  an 
advanced  type  of  competition  and  co-operation  is  made  possible. 
Cities  have  from  the  beginning  had  a  more  mixed  population  than 
the  surrounding  country.  Common  defense,  commercial  and  cul- 
tural opportimities  attract  enterprising  individuals  from  the  land 
and  across  the  seas.  Caste  distinctions  are  less  firmly  established 
and  democratic  control  is  more  general.  Under  the  demands  of  a 
great  labor  market,  the  cheapest  or  the  most  efficient  workers 
secure  the  jobs.    Some  years  ago  the  newsboys  down  town  in 

'  The  recent  Budget  Exhibit  of  New  York  City, 

"  See  hit  lecture  on  "Die  Groaattldte  und  das  Geistesleben"  in  the  Geke  SHihmg,  Dresden* 
1003. 
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Chicago  were  hard-hitting  Irish  lads.  Gradually  industrious  Jewish 
boys,  who  were  on  their  comer  early,  rain  or  shine,  edged  out 
their  more  erratic  competitors.  More  recently  the  Italian,  who 
is  both  a  fighter  and  a  stayer,  pushed  his  way  into  the  business.' 
The  same  process  of  displacement  has  taken  place  in  the  clothing 
trades  and  construction  work.  In  the  former,  Hebrews  have 
superseded  Germans,  in  the  latter,  Italian  laborers  are  pressing 
hard  on  the  Irish.  In  many  lines,  wider  competition  leads  to  a 
more  severe  economic  struggle.  Greek  bootblacks,  French  cooks, 
and  German  correspondence  clerks  now  appear  to  siurvive  in  this 
process  of  urban  selection.  Under  the  intensified  pressure,  racial 
and  national  prejudice  gives  way  to  tests  of  capacity. 

Upon  this  new  foimdation  a  rearrangement  of  social  classes  is 
effected.  The  man  who  is  a  specialist  in  any  line  is  associated  with 
others  who  share  his  particular  interests.  Slavic  and  Saxon  work- 
ers imite  in  stockyard  imions;  girls  from  up-state  and  from  other 
lands  are  brought  together  in  stores  and  factories;  men  from  old 
families  and  clever  upstarts  meet  in  business;  foreign  artists  and 
native  amateurs  are  drawn  into  musical  dubs;  Irish  and  Italian 
CathoUcs  worship  in  the  same  churches.  ^  different  combination 
of  factors  co-operating  for  various  purposes  thus  results.  A  less 
instinctive  type  of  association,  a  more  rational  scheme  of  subor- 
dination is  rendered  possible.  The  man  who  seeks  for  personal 
distinction  in  any  of  these  fimctional  groups  must  conform  to  its 
standards  of  eminence.  He  must  be  able  to  work  with  his 
associates  and  to  merit  their  confidence  in  his  ability.  And  finally, 
he  must  serve  the  community  well  along  such  lines,  adjusting  his 
efforts  to  its  demands  or  leading  the  public  to  adopt  his  more 
advanced  point  of  view. 

Acquiring  this  concept  of  a  part  in  the  life  of  a  community  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  real  process  of  assimilation.  The  individual 
now  thinks  of  himself  as  sharing  in  a  larger  social  economy.  If  his 
adjustment  is  to  be  complete,  he  must  find  a  place  in  all  the  essen- 
tial associations  of  the  locality.  He  must  become  a  co-operating 
member  in  several  of  its  great  institutions.    For  this  purpose 

'Myron  AdamB,  "Children  in  American  Street  Thides,"  Atmals  ttf  tite  American 
Academy,  XXV,  439  ff* 
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the  many  private  associations  and  public  agencies  in  cities  offer 
abundant  opportunity.  While  it  is  true  that  racial  discrimination 
persists  and  new  local  or  economic  distinctions  appear  in  the  town, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  mere  number  of  meetings  and  assemblies 
makes  the  crossing  of  lines  frequent.  The  very  process  of  speciali- 
zation itself  makes  the  fact  of  interdependence  plain.  A  strike  of 
motormen  or  garbage  collectors  immediately  affects  many  subur- 
banites and  dty  housewives.  A  general  discussion  of  the  reason 
for  such  trouble  cannot  help  giving  some  perception  of  common 
interest  in  private  and  public  corporations.  In  this  way  the  final 
stage  of  making  a  citizen  is  entered. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  hasty  survey  of  the  development  of  a 
townsman 's  point  of  view  merely  repeats  well-known  steps  in  the 
general  process  of  socialization.  That  is  perfectly  true.  The  only 
point  in  rehearsing  the  successive  stages  is  to  make  plain  that  in 
cities  the  process  goes  on  very  much  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere, 
because  social  pressure  is  more  intense.  A  few  years  or  a  single 
generation  in  town  serves  to  sharpen  the  wits,  to  enlarge  experience, 
and  to  secure  adaptation  of  conduct  more  completely  than  is 
possible  in  quieter  rural  life.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  well  known  to 
social  workers  that  many  young  men  and  women  in  our  cities 
break  with  their  country-bred  parents  because  of  impatience  with 
what  they  consider  antiquated  and  outlandish  customs. 

The  words  civU,  urbanCy  and  politic  indicate  that  men  soon 
realized  how  good  manners  and  diplomacy  were  promoted  by  dty 
life.  In  contrast,  the  terms  ruslicy  pagan,  and  heathen  connote  a 
certain  backwardness  among  country  folk.  The  German  word 
kleinstddtisch  suggests  that  between  the  peasant  and  the  cosmopoli- 
tan are  many  degrees  of  provindalism.  On  the  other  hand  gross- 
stddtisch  distinctly  conveys  the  idea  of  elegance  and  fashion.  It 
may  be  granted  that  the  proverbial  "smartness"  of  the  dty  chap 
is  superfidal,  but  the  fact  remains  that  ambitious  coimtry  boys 
seek  the  stirring  life  of  towns  and  are  apparently  stimulated  by  it. 

It  may  be  said,  further,  that  the  difference  in  reaction  between 
townsmen  and  coimtrymen  is  merely  a  matter  of  fashion  and 
habit.  Certainly  rapid  change  does  not  always  signify  substantial 
progress.    Nor  is  shrewdness  and  enterprise  by  any  means  an 
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urban  monopoly.  Our  essential  mental  furniture  is  much  the 
same  throughout  the  land.  This  is  also  largely  true.  Yet  several 
small  mental  differences  gradually  establish  a  well-recognized 
psychological  type.  Tarde  says  that  "The  cities  attract  to  them- 
selves from  all  directions  the  most  active  brains  and  the  most 
nervous  organisms,  the  fittest  to  utilize  modem  inventions.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  they  form  the  modem  aristocracy,  a  select, 
non-hereditary,  but  liberally  recruited  body;  and  yet  this  does 
not  keep  it  from  being  as  scornful  of  the  lower  rural  population  as 
were  the  nobles  of  the  old  r6gime,  of  the  common  people."'  The 
leading  artists  of  France  seek  Paris,  Englishmen  with  literary 
aspirations  make  for  London,  and  American  financiers  gravitate 
toward  Wall  Street. 

The  city  is  a  great  agency  for  social  selection.  Ripley  tells  us 
that  the  urban  type  in  Europe  is  characterized  by  long  heads,  dark 
complexions,  energy  and  radical  tendencies.'  One  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  believe  as  he  walks  through  the  streets  of  New  York, 
that  a  dark,  city-broken  race  from  the  East  is  forcing  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  toward  the  frontier.  Professor  Ross  has  shown  how 
imitative  conduct  predominates  in  cities.'  If,  now,  in  addition  to 
type  of  reaction  and  apperceptive  mass,  we  can  discover  certain 
definite  lines  of  interest  and  activity  that  control  the  thought  of 
townsmen  and  distinguish  their  life  from  that  of  coimtrymen,  we 
shall  have  established  our  contention  that  there  is  an  urban  habit 
of  mind. 

Business  has  long  claimed  the  town  as  its  particular  field  of 
activity.  Many  oriental  cities  grew  up  about  trading  points  where 
caravan  and  sea  routes  meet.  Traveling  merchants  sought  the 
protection  of  mediaeval  fortresses  and  their  guilds  gradually  gained 
control  of  important  markets.  The  commercial  character  of  the 
townsman  is  attested  by  the  word  bourgeois^  which  in  origin  is 
identical  with  the  German  Biirger  and  the  English  burgess.  Most 
great  modem  cities  have  developed  as  centers  of  trade.  The  con- 
versation of  men  of  affairs  bristles  with  references  to  London, 
Hamburg,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.    Capital  has 

*Laws  of  Imitation  (Parsons),  226. 

'Races  of  Europe,  chap.  zz.  *  Social  Psychology,  58-61. 
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sought  Ui^se  bcuy  markets,  aod  fmanrial  coatxol  is  centezed  m  a 
few  nkttirjprJ&tstn  rxriungrs  wbose  qootatkos  nx  pdoes  ior  the 
world. 

The  Iikii;jtrial  RevoIadoQ.  wfaxcfa  tm>ci^t  in  the  iactocy  systan, 
€ai»ed  towns  to  spring  up  n^pidly  aboat  sooices  ot  water  power, 
coal,  and  iron.  Indeed  the  modem  dty  can  be  recognized  afar  by 
its  smoke  stadcs,  and  even  at  ni^t.  by  the  giow  of  mills  and  fur- 
naces. Into  these  great  labor  markets  press  thousands  of  amhitioqs 
yotmg  men  and  wcxnen,  eager  to  make  their  fortunes.  As  dcxks, 
artisans,  and  laborers  they  offer  their  services  and  swell  the  number 
of  employees,  Three-fourths  of  the  pc^nilation  of  German  cities 
today  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  industrial  occupa- 
tions,' A  special  tyf)e  of  industry  sometimes  contrds  the  lives  of 
most  of  the  people  in  such  places.  For  example,  in  1900  the  mak- 
ing of  cotton  cloth  in  Fall  River  absorbed  about  80  per  cent  of  all 
those  engaged  in  local  manufactories.'  So  steel-working  in  Pitts- 
burg^, meat-packing  in  Chicago,  diamond-polishing  in  Amsterdam, 
the  cutlery  trade  of  Sheffield,  the  manufacture  of  collars  and  cuffs 
in  Troy,  and  the  industry  that  gives  Gloversville  its  name  has  a 
prevailing  influence  in  the  local  economy. 

Not  merely  as  seats  of  productive  enterprises  are  cities  signifi- 
cant, but  also  as  great  centers  of  consumption  they  demand  atten- 
tion. Their  huge  populations  must  be  housed  and  clothed  and 
fed.  The  assembling  and  distribution  of  such  necessary  supplies 
engages  a  host  of  builders,  grocers,  cooks,  and  tailors.  As  wealth 
increases  and  taste  develops,  finer  goods  and  more  expert  services 
are  demanded.  Artists  and  specialists  of  all  sorts  are  imported. 
Leisure  must  be  enlivened,  urban  life  must  be  beguiled  to  make 
its  strenuous  roimd  of  details  tolerable.  So  the  dty  sets  the  fashion 
in  dinners,  dress,  and  gay  divertisement.  What  housewife  can 
resist  the  attractions  of  a  metropolitan  department  store?  Our 
approved  modes,  amusements  and  polite  vices  are  advertised  to 
hail  from  Broadway,  The  Strand,  and  the  Champs-Elysfies. 

In  his  Arbeii  und  Rhyikmus  BUcher  has  shown  that  a  man's 
occupation  affects  his  nerves  and  his  thought.    The  broad  economic 

■  Sm  Waentlg.  "WirtschafUiche  Bedeutung  der  GroflMtidte/'  in  the  Gek*  SHfkmg,  1903. 
'Twelfth  Centui,  Vm,  583. 
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interpretation  of  history  has  become  a  commonplace  of  social  theory. 
Whatever  validity  this  point  of  view  possesses  must  be  applicable 
in  the  distinction  made  between  the  type  of  mentality  character- 
istic of  dty  and  coimtry  populations.  The  former  are  mostiy 
engaged  in  industry,  commerce,  and  specialized  service;  the  latter 
are  generally  occupied  with  agricultural  pursuits.  Some  ethnolo- 
gists consider  trade  a  distinct  cultural  stage  in  advance  of  agri- 
culture. However  that  may  be,  when  a  man  enters  the  town  he 
leaves  the  fields  behind  him  and  plunges  into  a  social  economy 
that  promotes  mental  activity  different  from  that  induced  by 
nature. 

In  reading  history  one  constanUy  recurs  upon  the  names  of 
Babylon,  Thebes,  Athens,  Rome — cities  that  for  centuries  domi- 
nated the  andent  world.  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  city  and 
state  were  S)aionymous  terms.  In  dassic  times,  only  persons  who 
possessed  the  franchise  of  the  capital  were  complete  dtizens.  The 
fall  of  Carthage,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Constantinople,  and  Granada 
marks  the  passing  of  a  people  and  the  eclipse  of  their  dvilization. 
The  defense  of  important  towns  is  the  main  task  of  military  strat- 
egy.^ Their  capture  by  an  enemy  means  disorganization  of  the 
administration  and  paralysis  of  trade.  The  rise  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  of  Bremen  and  Liibeck  marks  a  new  epoch  of  dvic  art  and 
patriotism  in  western  Europe.  Local  liberties  were  established, 
and  only  gradually  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The 
development  of  modem  national  government  is  signalized  by  the 
growth  of  courts  at  Paris  and  London,  by  the  centralization  of 
authority  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  by  the  location  of  federal  head- 
quarters at  Berne  and  Washington.  The  political  significance  of 
such  places  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

The  rapid  growth  of  dty  populations  gives  them  an  increasing 
proportion  of  representatives  in  state  and  national  assemblies.  As 
a  result,  the  balance  of  power  between  parties  tends  more  and  more 
to  be  dedded  by  the  vote  of  urban  majorities.  The  modem 
political  leader  is  less  likdy,  therefore,  to  be  a  Cindnnatus  than  a 
man  who  has  an  office  in  town  and  who  frequents  the  dubs  and 

'  See  Schftfer,  "Die  politiadie  und  militiriache  Bedeutung  der  Grosastldte/'  Geke  SHiHmg, 
1903. 
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lobbies  of  the  capital.  The  boss  must  be  near  the  telephone  and 
the  newspaper  offices.  The  ambitious  candidate  must  mingle  with 
"the  boys"  and  be  seen  frequently  at  public  gatherings.  The 
constant  influx  of  convertible  immigrant  voters  must  be  looked 
after.  Consequently  cities  become  centers  for  party  organization. 
Our  more  progressive  towns  are  beginning  to  develop  a  distinctive 
ty^  of  poUtical  activity.  The  peculiar  business  functions  of  the 
local  corporation  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful men,  and  many  citizens  hear  and  read  of  municipal  home  rule, 
commission  government,  and  control  or  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

Moreover  the  character  of  the  dty  electorate  is  significant  for 
political  action.  The  coimtryman  is  traditionally  conservative, 
though  often  independent  in  his  thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
townsman  is  more  radical,  though  frequently  unduly  influenced 
by  self-interest  and  demagogy.  Besides  these  general  tempera- 
mental tendencies,  the  economic  differences  between  landed  inter- 
ests and  urban  commercial  enterprises  leads  to  a  certain  opposition 
of  policy,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  contests  over  import  duties, 
currency,  and  taxation.  Further,  the  growing  distinction  in  indus- 
trial centers  between  capitalists  and  propertyless  workingmen  sets 
off  the  latter  as  perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  element  in  the 
state.  As  this  class  grows  and  becomes  united  in  political  action, 
dties  are  bound  to  become  hotbeds  of  radicalism. 

When  a  traveler  inquires  what  places  in  a  foreign  country  he 
should  see  in  order  to  imderstand  the  spirit  and  achievement  of 
its  people,  he  is  almost  invariably  urged  to  visit  the  national  capital 
and  the  principal  cities.  Consequently  most  joumejonen  students 
follow  the  same  trail  of  culture  through  English  cathedral  towns, 
along  Parisian  boulevards,  into  German  musical  centers  and  Italian 
cradles  of  art,  with  a  brief  pilgrimage  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  gran- 
deur about  the  Mediterranean.  Impressions  of  rural  districts  are 
gained  for  the  most  part  from  fleeting  glimpses  through  car  win- 
dows or  from  excursions  to  places  famous  for  their  natural  beauty. 
Such  toiurs  may  be  inadequate  for  the  interpretation  of  national 
life,  and  yet  a  brief  stay  in  the  metropolis  yields  more  fruitful 
material  for  the  study  of  social  tendencies  among  people  than 
does  longer  residence  in  secluded  regions. 
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Great  cities  present  an  epitome  of  the  civilization  about  them. 
Their  historical  museimis,  galleries  of  national  art,  and  state  libra- 
ries assemble  the  records  of  past  development;  their  public  build- 
ings, monuments,  parks,  and  streets  reflect  accepted  standards  of 
administrative  ability.  The  schools  and  imiversities  of  leading 
towns  are  generally  regarded  as  criteria  for  the  country.  Play- 
groimds  and  gymnasia,  theaters  and  concerts  supply  amusement 
and  recreation.  Metropolitan  churches  enlarge  their  activities, 
philanthropic  agencies  furnish  special  opportimities  for  those  in 
untoward  circumstances,  and  reform  agencies  establish  their 
bureaux  in  every  large  place.  Finally,  the  brilliant  social  life  of 
the  capitals  attracts  the  clever,  wealthy,  and  ambitious  from  the 
provinces,  and  forms  a  shining  model  for  fasionable  folk  elsewhere. 
So  we  may  say  that  the  dty  is  the  efflorescence  of  a  nation 's  culture. 

Life  in  such  focal  points  cannot  be  without  its  effect  upon  the 
mind  and  character  of  men.  They  are  moulded  by  the  institutions 
about  them.  Adaptation  is  necessary  for  life  and  sanity.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  the  lack  of  adjustment  to  urban  conditions 
is  furnished  by  the  awkwardness  and  confusion  of  visitors  from  the 
coimtry  amid  the  rush  and  complexity  of  pubUc  places.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tenderfoot  appears  ridiculous  and  ill  at  ease  on  the 
ranch.  The  story  of  the  urchin  who  tramped  back  from  a  vaca- 
tion camp  because  at  night  he  missed  the  cars  and  electric  lights, 
illustrates  the  same  point.  Even  the  prospect  of  better  wages  will 
not  induce  many  workers  to  leave  the  miscellaneous  attractions  of 
the  dty  for  dull  industrial  villages.  The  urban  mind  seems  to 
crave  the  bustle  and  gaiety,  the  variety  and  swift  movement  of  the 
town.    Progress,  rather  than  contentment,  is  its  criterion. 

Mr.  Howe  has  shown  that  .a  dvilized  environment  favorably 
affects  the  minds  of  all  who  live  in  it.^  The  spiritual  environment 
of  a  commimity  is  no  less  effective.  In  fact,  physical  provisions 
for  welfare  are  but  symbols  of  a  common  purpose  which  is  reflected 
in  them.  The  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  not  monuments  to  any 
architect  or  individual  builder,  but  to  the  aspiration  of  a  dty  that 
raised  them  by  the  imited  efforts  of  its  workers.  The  achievements 
of  our  modem  commerdal  towns  are  perhaps  less  striking;  yet  one 

'  See  preceding  paper. 
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who  enters  a  great  seaport  is  impressed  by  its  docks  and  bridges, 
its  towering  buildings  and  flashing  transit  lines.  Here  is  immense 
power  concentrated  upon  tasks  of  collective  import.  Various 
agencies  are  adjusted  to  conunon  ends.  The  will  of  the  people 
begins  to  disclose  itself. 

The  facetious  remark  that  Boston  is  not  a  locality  but  a  frame 
of  mind  is  largely  true.  Certainly  Athens,  Rome,  Jerusalem,  and 
Paris  signify  more  than  a  group  of  buildings  and  a  number  of 
people.  Their  historic  traditions,  political  standards,  and  social 
aims  have  profoimdly  influenced  their  inhabitants.  The  dvic 
patriotism  of  Venice  and  Ghent,  the  mimidpal  art  of  Cologne  and 
Florence,  the  intellectual  achievements  of  Geneva  and  Leyden 
have  imited  their  citizens  with  invisible  ties.  Every  townsman 
has  a  feeling  of  pride  in  stating  that  he  is  ''a  citizen  of  no  mean 
dty."  He  applauds  his  local  representatives  in  contests  afield, 
and  when  abroad,  greets  with  enthusiasm  a  stranger  who  hails 
from  his  home  town.  This  consdous  sharing  in  a  conunon  life 
is  the  essence  of  what  we  call  "the  social  mind. " 

In  dties  such  a  concept  is  most  readily  attained.  Merely 
mingling  with  the  crowd  that  passes  along  the  thoroughfares  gives 
a  man  a  different  idea  of  his  personality.  He  feels  both  less  and 
greater  than  when  alone — ^less,  in  so  far  as  his  individual  powers  are 
overshadowed  by  the  throng  about  him — greater,  in  that  he  derives 
a  sense  of  strength  from  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  his 
fellows.  Such  a  person  is  measurably  socialized.  He  has  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  larger  self  realized  in  the  activities  of  those  about 
him.  He  recognizes  the  dty  as  more  than  a  place,  a  corporation, 
or  a  political  unit.  To  him  it  is  a  spiritual  unity,  a  unity  not  yet 
complete,  but  growing,  enlarging,  and  striving  for  the  realization 
of  an  adjusted  order  in  which  all  men  may  share. 
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That  wise  old  dame.  Nature,  has  always  shown  an  anxious  care 
that  men  should  reveal  themselves  to  each  other,  and  she  did  this 
apparently  ages  before  the  scientists  discovered  it  or  realized  the 
importance  of  social  intercourse  in  developing  and  humanizing  the 
race.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  foimdation  of  all  the  great  himian  relation- 
ships, political  as  well  as  social. 

In  a  great  dty,  just  because  men  are  crowded  into  hotels,  apart- 
ment houses,  and  tenements,  and  constantly  jostle  each  other  upon 
the  street,  they  are  often  deluded  into  thinking  they  have  it. 
Therefore,  unless  the  apparatus  for  sodal  intercourse  is  formally 
provided  by  the  dty,  it  is  possible  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  to 
cultivate  habits  of  solitude  and  great  secretiveness  just  because 
people  are  deceived  by  the  simulacrum  of  companionship.  Many 
years  ago  Huxley  contended  that  savages  might  easily  be  produced 
in  the  most  crowded  dty  quarter  who  would  exhibit  all  the  brutal 
characteristics  which  are  supposed  to  be  fostered  only  in  isolation. 
Chicago  has  recently  been  startled  by  a  very  hideous  murder  com- 
mitted by  a  group  of  six  young  Polish  men  and  boys.  They  lived 
in  that  part  of  the  dty  which  shows  all  the  imlovely  results  of 
overcrowding.  None  of  them  since  they  had  left  school  had  been 
provided  with  any  means  for  sodal  intercourse  and  companionship. 
Some  of  the  aspects  of  this  murder — the  senseless  mutilation  of  the 
body  of  the  victim,  and  others — ^were  incredibly  remote  from 
modem  dvilization. 

If  the  dty  would  preserve  for  its  inhabitants  the  greatest  gift  in 
its  possession — that  which  alone  justifies  the  existence  of  the  dty — 
the  opportunity  for  varied  and  humanizing  sodal  relationships,  it 
must  undertake  more  fxilly  than  it  has  yet  done  to  provide  centers 
in  which  sodal  life  may  be  organized  and  carried  on  steadily  and 
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normally.  A  fair  argument  may  be  made  for  the  contention  that 
this  provision  is  a  public  function.  It  may  even  be  charged  that 
it  is  a  solemn  obligation  of  the  modem  heterodox  dty. 

In  the  old  dty-states,  such  as  Athens  or  Florence,  local  emotion 
could  be  depended  upon  to  hold  the  citizens  in  a  common  bond. 
Each  man  could  imagine  that  all  his  f ellow-dtizens  were  like  himself 
and  could  draw  from  a  fund  of  similar  experiences.  The  area  of 
government  corresponded  to  the  area  of  acquaintance,  or  at  least  to 
that  of  memory  and  filial  piety.  Such  a  basis  of  patriotism  held  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Bismarck,  for  instance,  who  when  he  foimded 
his  great  German  Empire  was  eager  to  obtain  Saxony  and  Hanover 
because  he  thought  they  could  be  easily  assimilated  to  the  Prussian 
type,  while  he  was  doubtful  of  Bavaria  because  he  considered  it  too 
Austrian.  Mazzini,  in  spite  of  his  great  humanitarianism,  also 
believed  that  the  New  Italy  must  be  held  together  by  the  similarity 
of  the  various  states  to  a  special  national  type.  But  in  the  modem 
dty,  and  espedally  the  dties  in  America,  solidarity  cannot  depend 
upon  any  of  these  sanctions,  for  the  state  is  composed  of  people 
brought  together  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  patriot- 
ism of  the  modem  state  must  be  based  not  upon  a  consdousness 
of  homogeneity  but  upon  a  respect  for  variation,  not  upon  inherited 
memory  but  upon  trained  imagination. 

The  sdentists  tell  us  that  the  imaginative  powers,  the  sense  that 
life  possesses  variety  and  color,  are  realized  most  easily  in  moments 
of  pleasure  and  recreation.  Social  intercourse  must  be  depended 
upon  that  men  may  be  brought  together  through  comradeship  into 
a  mood  which  discovers  and  respects  this  quality  of  human  differ- 
ence and  variation.  As  immigrants  to  America  work  together  in 
factories,  every  effort  is  made  that  they  should  conform  to  a  common 
standard ;  as  they  walk  upon  the  street  they  make  painful  exertion 
to  approach  a  prevailing  mode  in  dress;  only  on  the  playgroimd 
or  in  the  recreation  center  do  they  find  that  variety  is  prized,  that 
distinctive  folklore  and  national  customs  as  well  as  individual 
initiative  are  at  a  premium.  They  meet  together  and  enjoy  each 
other's  national  dances  and  games,  and  as  the  sense  of  comradeship 
and  pleasure  grows,  they  are  able  to  express,  as  nowhere  else,  that 
sense  of  being  imlike  one's  fellows  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
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progress.  They  meet  in  the  kmgdom  of  the  mind — ^in  the  empire 
of  imagination — as  they  discover  that  folk  customs  are  similar  in 
all  nations.  In  the  play  festivals  of  Chicago  sustained  in  the 
various  small  parks,  the  Italians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Nor- 
wegians meet  each  other  with  a  dignity  and  freedom,  with  a  sense 
of  comradeship,  which  they  are  imable  to  command  at  any  other 
time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  future  patriotism  of  America  must 
depend  not  so  much  upon  conformity  as  upon  respect  for  variety, 
and  nowhere  can  this  be  inculcated  as  it  can  in  the  public  recreation 
centers. 

There  are  yet  other  arguments  for  recreation  as  a  public  function: 
I  have  lived  for  many  years  in  Chicago  in  a  ward  which  has  been 
represented  in  the  Common  Council  by  an  alderman  who  is  con- 
sidered notoriously  corrupt.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  his 
methods  of  procediure,  and  I  was  much  startled  some  years  ago, 
when  Hull  House  was  conducting  a  campaign  against  him,  to  be 
told  by  a  wise  man  in  the  locality  that  such  an  alderman  could 
never  be  defeated  save  by  a  candidate  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
ward  and  had  a  long  experience  in  a  gang.  I  have  since  learned  to 
understand  what  he  meant.  The  leader  of  a  gang  of  boys  gains  his 
prestige  largely  through  his  power  of  obtaining  favors  for  his 
followers.  He  discovers  the  alley  in  which  they  may  play  a  game 
of  craps  imdisturbed  because  the  policeman  is  willing  to  pretend 
not  to  see  them;  he  later  finds  the  poohrooms  in  which  minors  may 
congregate  undisturbed  in  defiance  of  the  law,  the  saloons  which 
easily  and  readily  sell  liquor  to  minors,  or  the  gambling  places 
which  are  protected  by  obscure  yet  powerful  influences.  It  is  but 
a  step  farther  when  he  and  his  followers  are  voters,  and  he  is  running 
for  office,  to  extend  the  same  kind  of  protection  to  all  of  the  men 
who  are  "faithful."  They  will  have  special  privileges  of  all  sorts 
given  through  his  bounty,  and  he  will  be  able  to  protect  them  from 
the  operations  of  any  law  which  may  prove  to  be  inconvenient  to 
them.  He  merely  continues  on  a  larger  scale  the  excellent  training 
he  had  in  the  gang,  and  continues  to  utilize  those  old  human 
motives — ^personal  affection,  desire  for  favors,  fear  of  ridicule,  and 
loyalty  to  comrades. 
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While  the  power  of  a  politician  of  this  type  is  being  rapidly 
abridged  by  the  establishment  of  civil  service  in  cities  as  well  as  by 
the  operations  of  the  various  efficiency  bureaus,  to  my  mind  it  is 
being  broken  into  more  rapidly  from  the  other  end,  as  it  were,  by 
the  gradual  abolition  of  this  particular  type  of  gang  training  through 
the  establishment  of  public  recreation  centers.  A  group  of  boys 
will  not  continue  to  stand  upon  the  street  comers  and  to  seek 
iUidt  pleasures  in  alleys  and  poolrooms  when  all  the  fascinating 
apparatus  of  a  recreation  field  is  at  their  disposal.  When  such  a 
gang  enters  the  recreation  field,  the  leader  finds  that  this  special 
power  of  manipulation  which  he  has  developed  is  of  no  use  there. 
The  business  of  the  superintendent  of  the  recreation  center  is  to 
see  that  each  gang  of  boys  is  fairly  treated,  that  the  ''liberty  of 
each  is  limited  by  the  like  liberty  of  all" — to  use  an  old  Spencerian 
phrase.  The  boy  who  is  admired  is  not  he  who  can  secure  secret 
favors,  but  the  one  who  can  best  meet  those  standards  which  boys 
maintain  of  running,  climbing,  turning,  etc.  They  may  seem  like 
absurd  standards  to  the  adult,  but  they  are  at  least  universal 
standards,  with  the  competition  open  to  all  and  dependent  upon 
personal  prowess.  The  leader  of  the  gang  may  or  may  not  shine 
on  the  athletic  field,  and  the  boys  who  are  there  learn  to  resist 
exploitation;  they  come  to  despise  and  to  bring  opprobrium  to 
bear  upon  any  comrade  who  wishes  to  receive  special  favors  either 
for  himself  or  his  fellows.  A  rude  sort  of  justice  prevails — ^very 
important,  because  boys  who  have  no  opportunity  to  put  in  practice 
such  notions  of  justice  as  they  have  when  they  are  boys,  it  is  safe 
to  predict,  will  not  resent  social  injustice  when  they  grow  to  be 
men.  The  opportimity  which  the  athletic  field  provides  for  dis- 
cussion of  actual  events  and  for  comradeship  foimded  upon  the 
establishment  of  just  relationships  is  the  basis  for  a  new  citizenship 
and  in  the  end  will  overthrow  the  corrupt  politician.  In  fact,  I 
see  no  other  way  of  overthrowing  him  in  a  crowded  dty  qiiarter 
where  people's  prejudices  are  easily  played  upon,  except  this  open- 
air,  widespread  opportimity  for  social  intercoiurse  when  the  boys 
are  still  yoimg  and  full  of  initiative  and  enthusiasm.  If  girls  were 
voting,  I  would  of  course  say  the  same  thing  for  them. 

After  all,  a  dty  is  made  up  of  an  infinitely  varying  multitude, 
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working  their  way,  through  much  pain  and  confusion,  toward  juster 
human  relations,  which  are  indeed  the  ideal  poUtical  relations. 
These  must  be  expressed  first  in  social  intercourse,  and  discussed 
with  freedom  and  energy,  if  progress  is  to  be  made.  The  very  size 
of  the  dty  sometimes  intensifies  this  intercourse  into  a  pathological 
condition,  bi;t  nevertheless  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  put  it 
imder  the  direction  of  skilled  instructors  and  to  provide  places 
where  it  may  be  carried  on  normaUy. 

The  fifteen  Small  Parks  of  Chicago,  equipped  with  clubrooms, 
poolrooms,  drawing-rooms,  refectories,  reading-rooms,  gynmasiums 
swimming-pools,  and  much  other  social  paraphernalia,  are,  we 
believe,  centers  in  which  a  higher  type  of  citizenship  is  being 
nursed.  Certainly  the  ntunber  of  arrests  among  juvenile  delin- 
quents falls  off  surprisingly  in  a  neighborhood  where  such  a  park 
has  been  established — a  negative  measure,  possibly,  but  one  which 
cannot  be  disregarded.  As  the  temple  of  the  Greeks  inspired  the 
youth's  patriotism,  and  as  the  dty  walls  conserved  but  at  the  same 
time  limited  his  imagination,  so,  we  hope,  these  centers  of  public 
recreation,  simply  because  they  stand  for  high  comradeship  and 
intercourse,  will  inspire  American  youth  to  a  sense  of  political 
obligation,  while  at  the  same  time  they  teach  him  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  mind  is  without  boundary  and  that  he  may  find  patriotic 
relationship  with  the  youth  of  all  nations. 
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Appointed  by  the  American  Sodologiad  Sodety  to  suggest  sab ject-matter 
for  a  fundamental  course  in  sociology. 


To  the  Members  of  the  American  Sociological  Society: 

Yoxir  committee,  appointed  to  ascertain  what  is  now  taught  in 
beginning  courses  in  sociology,  and  to  suggest  subject-matter  for 
a  fundamental  course  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  and  as  a  guide 
to  teachers  of  sociology,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  a  general  agreement  upon  the  subject-matter 
of  a  fundamental  course,  and  a  comprehensive  arrangement  and 
imification  of  the  material  can  be  brought  about  most  expeditiously 
and  satisfactorily  by  a  spontaneous  assimilation  of  the  best  thought 
and  experience,  following  discussion  and  the  leadership  of  com- 
petent teachers  and  institutions  of  rank.  We  find  ourselves  in 
substantial  agreement  upon  the  scope  of  a  fundamental  course,  but 
we  have  individual  preferences  in  the  co-ordination  and  unification 
of  the  material.  Any  detailed  outline  proposed  by  the  committee 
would  not  represent  the  practice  and  convictions  of  all  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  such  an  outline,  with  the  weight  of  our  indorsement, 
would  probably  be  less  effective  in  promoting  the  object  desired 
than  a  statement  by  the  conmiittee  limited  to  giving  the  practice 
and  views  of  individual  teachers. 

We  therefore  limit  our  report  to  presenting  the  fullest  informa- 
tion obtainable  on  the  subject  in  hand,  believing  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  information  will  lead  spontaneously  to  whatever  imity 
or  general  agreement  may  be  desired. 

We  herewith  present  as  suggestive  material  the  views  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committee;  and  for  additional  informa- 
tion we  refer  to  the  digest  made  by  Dr.  F.  Stuart  Chapin  and 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XVI,  No.  6, 
of  the  subject-matter  of  courses  in  sociology  as  reported  to  him 
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in  response  to  a  questionnaire  prepared  by  the  committee  and 

sent  to  396  institutions. 

Chables  H.  Cooley 

jAiiES  Q.  Dealey 

Charles  A.  Ellwood 

H.  P.  Fairchild 

Franklin  H.  Giddings 

Edward  C.  Hayes 

Edward  A.  Ross 

Albion  W.  Small 

Ulysses  G.  Weatherly 

Jerome  Dowd,  Chairman 

Washington^.  D.C. 
December  27,  xgiz 


VIEWS  OF  PROFESSOR  COOLEY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MICfflGAN 

OUTLINE  07  A  FUNDAMENTAL  COURSE  IN  SOaOLOGY  AS  GIVEN  AT  THE 

university  07  mCHIGAM 

Part  I.    The  Socius 

Heredity  and  environment — ^The  hereditary  factor  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals — ^Relation  between  society  and  the  individual — ^Suggestion;  including 
a  study  of  imconsdous  control — ^The  life  of  the  mind  is  social — ^The  life  of 
society  is  mental — ^The  social  self — ^Hostility — Conformity,  rivalry,  hero- 
worship,  leadership — ^The  social  aspect  of  conscience — ^Degeneracy — ^Freedom. 
(About  ten  lectures.) 

Part  II,    Social  Organitaiian 

Primary  groups  and  ideals — Growth  of  conununication — ^Modern  communi- 
cation, its  relation  to  democracy  and  to  individuality— The  public  mind  in 
primitive  society — Modem  democracy — ^The  theory  of  public  opinion — ^What 
the  masses  contribute — ^Democracy  and  distinction — Caste  and  open  classes — 
The  modem  capitalist  class — ^The  ill-paid  classes — ^Poverty— The  nature  of 
institutions — Formalism  and  disorganization — ^Examples  of  contemporary 
disorganization — ^The  nature  of  public  will — Contemporary  development  of 
public  will.    (About  twenty  lectures.) 

Part  III.    Social  Process 

Social  process  in  general — ^Relation  to  biological  process — ^Personal  competi- 
tion  and    the  theory  of  success— Degeneration — Group  competition — ^The 
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I  ja  f(pibt  fitti  thBKt  ihest  t^yky  sre 
pK  M  •  iBWWficacai  cOBfir  ncs  z. 
mpect  <4  60CB|xccoc  ttxtdonts  tod  c€  tftrnfirr 
jbhI  iMiii6f<i  ntttcnal,  md  tUs  can  bt  dome  ooljr  b^ 
ci  tlui  fhno  aa  appearaiice  ol  tnttii  to  tiie 

I  woqM  leave  oct  by  all  mcaia  daboote  iliir  1 1  ■■"■!!  c€  method  or ; 
Tbeae  lepei  imdfiiH  and  aie  the  huahatM  c€  metaphynci  other  than 

I  haire  always  iouwl  it  easy  to  iotcRit  the  student  at  the  stait  m  the  fatt 
that  his  own  penonality ,  with  aH  of  its  intimair  leefings  zad  aadatioaa^  is  a 
phase  <A  todetj^  and  to  lead  him  out  from  this  into  other  aspects  of  Ae  sob- 
ject.  Xothinf  is  to  ml  to  him  as  thii,  and  a  study  that  peouuMS  to  help  him 
imderstand  it  fecms  at  once  wwth  while.  Of  caomse  much  drpnwh  iqMm 
whether  the  teacher  is  himielf  interested  in  lodal  psychology:  if  not  he  had 
better  begin  with  something  else. 

Regarding  the  threefold  divinm  of  the  subject,  I  can  only  sxf  that  it 
feems  to  me  convenient.  Of  comse  any  such  diviion  is  arUtmy,  as  is  abo 
the  precise  selection  ci  topics  to  be  treated  nnder  each  divisioii. 

My  treatment  is  based  almost  wholly  on  facts  <rf  oontcmpomy  fife  in  irfnch 
the  student  is  already  more  or  less  interested,  ffistorical  and  anthropo- 
logical material  are  used  only  incidentally.  I  do  not  object,  however,  to  basing 
a  course  on  these  if  the  teadier's  interest  suggests  it.  Large  and  increasing 
use  is  made  of  the  many-sided  life  of  the  campus  as  a  source  of  iflustratiops; 
most  of  the  principles  can  be  made  real  in  this  mf. 

I  use  a  printed  series  of  study  questions.^  (I  should  be  |^  to  send  copies 
to  any  teacher  who  cares  to  see  them.) 

I  require  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words,  and  insist  on  two 
points:  it  must  be  based  m  part  at  least  upon  personal  observation  and  it 
must  be  written  b  the  first  person.  The  latter  rather  curious  requirement  I 
have  found  to  be  a  remarkable  safeguard  against  f onnal  and  second-hand 
work.    The  following  are  random  examples  of  the  kind  of  topics  sdected; 

Why  the  Negroes  in  Kentucky  Are  Dcgeocnte. 

The  Blfsell  House  (social  settlement). 

Moral  Growth  of  a  Boy  in  a  Small  Town. 

Wild  OaU  and  the  Young  Man. 

Defective  Children. 

Secret  Societies  in  High  Schools. 

The  Student  and  the  Saloon. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Lansing. 

Eugenics  and  Education. 

The  Southern  Slave  Pauper. 
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The  Church  in  Rural  Communities. 
Factory  Women  in  Detroit. 
Condition  of  Miners  in  Auburn,  Mich. 
Country  Women. 

Traits  of  a  Pennsylvania  German  Commimity. 
Protestant  Missions  and  the  Italian  Inunigrant. 
Social  Evolution  in  Relation  to  Religion. 
Charitable  Institutions  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Development  of  the  Detroit  Htmgarian  Colony. 
Sociological  Aspects  of  Boys'  Gangs. 
Influence  of  Summer  Resorts  on  Rural  Towns. 

And  so  on.  I  read  about  four  hundred  of  these  every  year,  and  get  a  great 
deal  of  good  material  from  them.  The  main  thing  is  to  accustom  the  student 
to  interpret  his  own  experience  from  a  sociological  standpoint. 

My  general  notion  of  the  course  is  that  its  purpose  is  dynamic.  The  student 
is  to  learn  to  see  himself  as  a  "sodus,"  a  natural  and  inseparable  member  of 
the  human  whole,  and  this  whole  as  an  intelligible  enlargement  of  his  own 
nature.  He  is  to  see  and  feel  that  it  is  natural  for  him  to  serve  it  and  to  leain 
how  to  do  so.  I  think  of  the  class  as  a  nursery  of  social  workers  who  are  to  go 
out  over  the  land  and  build  up  a  better  democracy,  and  I  try  to  impart  this 
idea  to  the  students. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  growth  of  the  universities  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  significant  fact  of  oiu:  time,  and  the  growth  of  sociological  studies  perhaps 
the  most  significant  thing  about  the  imiversities.  If  we  prove  equal  to  our 
opport\mities  our  work  will  have  a  large  part  in  the  future. 

VIEWS  OF  PROFESSOR  DEALEY  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

OUTLINE  OP  STJBJECT-MATTER  FOR  A  FUNDAMENTAL  COUKSE  IN 

SOaOLOGY 

Introduction 

Sociology  as  a  science,  its  relations  to  other  sciences,  especially  biology  and 

psychology,  the  main  subdivisions  of  the  science  (the  special  social  sciences), 

sociological  aims. 

I 

The  group  and  the  individual  (the  sodus)  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  their  environment.    Social  forces  and  social  psychology. 


Origin  and  development  of  society  and  of  typical  social  institutions,  e.g., 
economic,  political,  domestic,  religious,  and  cultural. 

in 

Social  progress  and  problems  involved.    Genetic  and  telle  factors  in  social 
progress.        • 
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Methods  of  Teaching 

Lectures,  discussions,  assigned  readings,  reports,  special  social  investiga- 
tions whenever  practicable,  illustrations  based  mainly  on  daily  events  and 
experiences. 

VIEWS  OF  PROFESSOR  DOWD  OF  THE  UNIYERSriY  OF 

OKLAHOMA 

OXmiNE   OF    SUBJECT-liATTER    FOR   A    FX7NDAMENXAL   COUSSE   IN   SOaOLOGY 

I.  Litroduction,  briefly  stating  the  definition  and  origin  of  sociology,  its 
relation  to  other  sciences,  the  different  schools  of  sociological  thought,  and 
the  methods  and  problems  of  sociology. 

n.  The  Sodus. 

a)  Psychological  nature  of  man;  his  instincts,  feelings,  and  passions  as 

factors  (or  social  forces). 
h)  The  individual  as  a  member  of  the  social  whole;  play  of  the  instincts 
and  passions  in  the  social  environment,  emulation,  rivalry,  ideals. 

c)  The  influence  of  the  somatic  environment;    variation,  heredity, 
selection,  etc. 

d)  Influence  of  the  physical  environment;  climate,  flora,  fauna,  aspects 
of  nature,  etc.  (as  affecting  the  individual). 

m.  The  Social  Organization, 
a)  Integration. 

(i)  Origin  of  society  through  the  process  of  synergy,  first  conflict, 

second  co-operation. 
(2)   Classification  and  description  of  groups  or  organizations. 
h)  Differentiation. 

(i)   Functions  of  organizations. 

(a)   Instinct  or  aim  to  be  satisfied. 
(fi)   Maintenance  (multiplication,  migration,  assimilation), 
(c)  Development  of  classes  and  castes. 

((Q   Control,  by  public  opinion,  the  crowd,  fads  and  fashions, 
mores,  laws,  religion,  education.    The  importance  of  com- 
munication as  factor  of  control. 
c)  Modifying  factors  of  the  physical  environment. 

IV.  Social  Evolution. 

a)  Society  as  a  whole. 

h)  Evolution  of  some  subordinate  oiganization,  as  the  family  or  state, 
showing  the  interdependence  of  all  organizations  and  activities. 

Comments 

The  above  outline  corresponds  to  the  divisions  of  a  course  I  am  now 
giving.    It  is  the  product  of  experience  and  suggestions  from  many  sources; 
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and  I  shall  have  to  modify  it  next  year  in  order  to  introduce  some  of  the 
admirable  suggestions  of  the  other  members  of  the  conmiittee. 

The  main  consideration  in  a  fundamental  course  is,  I  think,  the  selection 
of  the  subject-matter.  This  shoxdd  comprise  the  essential  data  and  general 
principles  underlying  the  science.  It  should  be  to  sociology  what  Economics  i 
is  to  economic  science.  Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  sociology  (such  as 
shown  in  the  article  by  Sister  Nivedita  in  the  Sociology  Review,  IV,  No.  3)  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  yet  no  fundamental  text  embracing  the  principles 
which  individual  investigators  have  worked  out,  and  which  may  be  available 
for  reference  in  the  study  of  special  problems.  I  believe  that  a  codification  of 
the  principles  already  discovered  in  the  various  fields  of  this  new  science  would 
reveal  a  surprising  array  of  scientific  material  which  no  student  of  any  sodal 
science  could  afford  to  neglect,  and  which  woidd  have  the  effect  of  placing 
the  discussion  of  all  practical  problems  upon  a  more  scientific  basis.  The  early 
textbooks  on  sociology  could  not  do  this  work  of  codification  because  the  science 
was  too  yoMng  and  the  literature  too  meager. 

A  fundamental  course  should  not  be  a  one-sided  presentation  of  the  teacher's 
personal  views.  A  student  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  thought  is  on  any 
subject,  and  not  alone  what  his  teacher  thinks;  also  it  seems  to  me  inadvisable 
to  give  pronounced  emphasis  on  a  fundamental  course  to  any  special  field  of 
the  science.  Special  courses  should  provide  for  the  special  interests  of  the 
teacher. 

The  second  consideration  of  importance  is  the  unification  of  the  subject- 
matter.  In  art  the  proper  composition  of  a  subject  is  of  indispensable  impor- 
tance, and  so  in  sociology  or  any  other  science  the  proper  organization  of  the 
material  is  indispensable  to  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  subject.  A 
multiplicity  of  divisions  and  topics,  having  no  logical  connection,  would  be 
like  teaching  history  without  periods  or  chronology,  or  like  painting  a  picture 
without  perspective  or  center-of-light.  In  science  as  in  art  a  definite  impres- 
sion can  be  made  only  by  disposing,  with  proper  shade  of  emphasis,  the  details 
of  the  subject  around  a  few  ideas  or  aspects  of  the  whole.  While  recognizing 
that  sociology,  as  biology  or  economics,  may  be  divided  logically  and  compre- 
hensively in  several  different  ways,  I  prefer  the  threefold  division  into  (I)  The 
Sodus,  (II)  The  Social  Organization,  (lU)  The  Social  Evolution,  corresponding 
to  the  general  divisions  of  biology  into  (i)  The  Cell  or  Protoplasm,  (2)  Mor- 
phology (structure  and  its  maintenance) ,  and  (3)  The  Evolution  of  the  organism. 
I  believe  that  all  of  the  fundamental  subject-matter  of  sociology  can  be 
logically  arranged  under  these  three  heads. 

I  am  preparing,  with  the  assistance  of  other  members  of  the  committee, 
a  bibliography  covering  all  of  the  divisions  in  the  above  outline,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any  teacher  who  may  desire  it.  It  would  fit  in  with 
most  of  the  other  outlines  in  this  report.  I  should  be  glad  also  to  send  a  copy 
of  a  printed  folder  which  I  give  to  my  students,  containing  instructions  in 
regard  to  preparing  class  papers,  etc. 
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VIEWS  OF  PROFESSOR  ELLWOOD  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MISSOURI 

ODTUXK   CfW   SUBJECT-^IATTER    70ft   A   TUNDAMEinAL   OOUISE   Df   SOCI0LOGT 

L  Introdnctioii,  stating  briefly  a  waking  definition  ci  sociology;  its  idation 
to  other  sciences;  its  proUems  and  its  methods. 

n.  The  Factors  in  AssodaticML 

a)  The  biological  evdution  of  man;  the  rdatkms  between  hmnan  and 
animal  association,  organic  and  social  evcdution;  the  influence  in 
hmnan  society  of  the  biological  factors  of  sex,  rquoduction,  heredity, 
variation,  strugg^  or  competition,  and  selection. 

h)  Man's  psydiological  nature;  the  influence  of  the  psydiological 
factors  of  instinct,  acquired  habit,  feeling,  emotion,  desire,  and  intel- 
lect; the  sodal  nature  of  mind« 

c)  The  influence  of  the  physical  environment  tqpon  the  biological  and 
psychological  factors. 

nL  Sodal  Evolution. 

a)  The  origin  of  human  society. 

h)  The  origin  of  ^>ecific  forms  of  association  and  of  specific  institutions. 

c)  Progressive  social  evolution;  factors  in  social  change;  factors  in  the 

development  of  higher  and  more  complex  social  organization;  factors 

in  social  survivaL 
J)  Retrogressive  social  evolution;  causes  of  social  decline,  degeneration, 

and  extinction. 

IV.  Sodal  Organization. 

a)  The  forms  of  association,  various  kinds  of  social  groups;  their  classi- 
fication. 

h)  The  modes  of  association  or  the  structure  of  social  groups;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  form  of  association  upon  social  activity;  tl^  influence  of 
size  or  mass. 

c)  The  nature  of  social  organization  and  the  factors,  biological  and 
psychological,  at  work  in  social  organization;  modifying  factors  in  the 
physical  environment. 

i)  The  functioning  of  organization. 

(i)  Nature  of  group  action;  co-ordination,  co-operation,  communica- 
tion, suggestion,  imitation,  and  conflict  as  factors  in  group  action. 

(2)  How  the  individual  modifies  the  group. 

(3)  How  the  group  modifies  and  controls  the  individual 

(4)  The  influence  of  ideab,  standards,  and  public  opinion  in  shaping 
social  activities. 

V.  Theoretical  Summary. 

a)  The  theory  of  social  order. 
h)  The  theory  of  social  progress. 

c)  The  nature  of  society  (the  contract,  organic,  and  pssrdiologk 
theories  of  society). 
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The  above  is  simply  a  schematic  presentation  of  subject-matter  which 
in  my  opinion  should  be  included  in  a  fundamental  course  in  sociology.  In 
the  practical  development  of  the  course,  however,  I  would  not  separate  in 
any  hard  and  fast  way  III  (Social  Evolution)  and  IV  (Social  Organization). 
They  are  separated  in  my  outline  simply  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  analysis. 
I  would  add  that  in  a  fundamental  course,  sociological  principles  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  illustrated  as  far  as  practicable  from  contemporary  society 
and  current  social  problems,  which  I  believe  to  be  on  the  whole  the  most 
valuable  concrete  material  for  the  sociologist  to  begin  with  in  an  elementary 
course.  Anthropological,  ethnographical,  and  historical  material  should, 
however,  be  used  whenever  necessary  to  supplement  material  from  contempo- 
rary society.  The  tracing  of  the  devebpment  of  some  fundamental  social 
institution  from  a  sociological  point  of  view,  such  as  the  family,  is  also,  I  have 
found,  an  admirable  means  of  making  concrete  the  actual  working  of  the  social 
process.  I  do  not  believe  in  making  an  elementary  course  in  sociology  too 
formal,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  concrete  and  inductive  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  so. 

VIEWS  OF  PROFESSOR  FAIRCHILD  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

OUTLINE  OF  A  GENERAL  COUESE  IN  SOaOLOGY 

I.  Introduction. 

Definitions:  Scope  and  aims  of  the  study,  etc. 

II.  Man. 

1.  Physical. 

a)  Origin:  The  theory  of  organic  evolution;  man's  relations  to  other 
animals. 

b)  Varieties  of  mankind. 

c)  Environmental  influences  (physical). 

2.  Mental. 

a)  Intellectual  character  of  human  evolution. 

b)  Psychological  origin  of  htunan  activities;  relation  between  instinct, 
reason,  will,  etc.    R61e  of  the  feelings. 

in.  Society. 

1.  Forms  of  social  organization. 

2.  Origin  of  social  organizations. 
a)  The  social  forces. 

(i)   Hunger;  self-maintenance. 

(2)  Love;  self-perpetuation. 

(3)  Vanity;  self-gratification. 

(4)  Fear  (of  ghosts);  the  mental  reactions,  religion,  art,  litera- 
ture, etc. 
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3.  Environmental  influences  (human), 
a)  The  folkways. 
h)  Antagonistic  co-operation. 
c)  Imitation,  consciousness  of  kind,  etc. 
<0  Conscious  (rational)  modifications, 
(i)   Social  control. 

(2)  Social  programs. 

(3)  Individual  influence. 

e)  Practical  problems  of  modem  society,  and  their  solution.    Crime, 
vice,  poverty,  population  problems,  etc. 

Comments 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  amoimt  of  unanimity  mani- 
fested in  most  of  the  outlines.  The  majority  of  them  seem  to  reflect  a 
gratifying  consistency  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  leading  teachers. 

As  far  as  any  individual  institution  is  concerned,  a  course  in  sociology,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  be  framed  with  constant  reference  to  other  courses  available 
to,  or  required  of,  the  student.  For  instance,  imless  the  students  have  had  a 
good  course  in  organic  evolution,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  they  be  given 
the  substance  of  this  body  of  knowledge  at  the  very  outset  of  a  course  in  sociol- 
ogy. Also,  unless  there  is  a  good  course  in  implied  sociology  offered,  any 
general  course  (corresponding  to  a  general  course  in  economics,  for  instance) 
should  give  considerable  attention  to  the  practical  implications  of  the 
established  principles  to  modem  problems. 

My  dose  connection  with  Professor  Sunmer  naturally  inclines  me  to  a 
scheme  of  sociology  which  in  the  main  corresponds  to  his  conception  of  the 
subject.  Any  course  in  sociology  which  leaves  out  the  influence  of  the  folk- 
ways seems  to  me  to  miss  one  of  the  fundamentals.  His  classification  of  the 
socializing  forces,  also,  seems  to  me  exceptionally  pertinent  and  practicaL 

Every  man  who  undertakes  to  teach  such  a  subject  as  sociology  must 
adapt  his  methods  to  the  exigencies  of  his  particular  case.  In  regard  to  the 
course  which  I  outlined,  when  I  gave  it,  I  was  forced  by  necessity  to  make  it 
a  lectiure-coiurse,  for  want  of  a  textbook  covering  the  ground  that  I  wanted  to 
go  over,  though  on  principle  I  favor  textbook  work  for  imdergraduates.  I 
supplemented  the  lectures  with  assigned  readings  in  various  books,  and  in 
addition  required  each  man  to  write  a  careful  paper  on  some  sociological  sub- 
ject, allowing  a  wide  margin  in  regard  to  topics,  in  order  to  meet  the  individual 
interests  and  preferences  of  the  students. 

VIEWS  OF  PROFESSOR  GIDDINGS  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

OUTLINE  TOR  A  BEGINNER'S  COURSE  IN  SOaOLOGY 

Perhaps  I  do  not  attach  quite  so  much  importance  to  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  topics  for  a  fundamental  course  in  sociology  as  some  of  my 
fellow-teachers  do.    I  have  come  to  think  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  develop 
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painstaking  habits  of  sociological  study.  Many  topics  are  available^  but 
whatever  ones  be  chosen  the  pupil  must  be  required  to  attempt  certain  simple 
exercises  and  to  complete  them  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Possibly  the  most 
helpful  contribution  that  I  can  make  to  the  report  of  the  committee  is  to 
describe  a  few  of  the  exercises  that  I  have  had  good  success  with. 

/.    TheSocius:  Descriptive 

Let  pupil  and  instructor  together  make  up  a  simple  questionnaire  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  social  attributes  of  some  actual  individual  who  is 
day  by  day  imder  the  pupil's  observation.  He  may  take  himself  as  the  person 
to  be  observed,  or  his  father,  or  any  intimate  acquaintance  may  be  selected. 
The  observations  should  elicit  and  record  instincts  and  habits,  interests  and 
activities,  and  organizations  with  which  the  observed  sodus  is  identified.  It 
is  important  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  sociological  study  the  pupil  should 
learn  from  his  own  failures  and  successes  (under  watchful  guidance)  what  is 
and  what  b  not  a  good  questionnaire. 

//.    The  Community:  Descriptive 

Let  each  pupil  make  a  descrq>tive  and  historical  study  of  a  local  group  that 
he  personaUy  knows  well;  observing  and  interviewing,  and  learning  how  to 
consult  such  local  records  as  deeds,  wills,  records  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  work  should  be  extensive.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  produce  a  monogn^h.  The  object  is  to  cultivate  habits  of 
accuracy,  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  recording  facts,  and  a  sense  of  the  eviden- 
tial value  of  alleged  data. 

///.    TheSocius:    QuantikUive 

The  pupil  should  now  learn  how  to  make  and  analyze  quantitative  records. 
Elderton's  Primer  of  StaHstics  (Adam  and  Charles  Black)  affords  a  scientific 
and  for  most  purposes  an  adequate  knowledge  of  statistical  concepts  and 
methods.  The  high-school  boy  or  girl  should  master  it  without  difficulty. 
It  is  much  less  hard  than  college-entrance  algebra. 

I.     THE  mix  BUDGET 

The  basis  of  quantitative  study  of  the  sodus  is  afforded  by  the  time  budget. 
The  time  budget  is  to  sociology  what  the  budget  of  income  and  expenditures 
is  to  social  economy. 

Have  a  large  sheet  of  paper  ruled  for  a  wide  left-hand  margin  and  32  narrow 
columns.  The  first  24  colunms  are  for  the  hours  of  the  day;  the  twenty-fifth 
for  the  word  "daily";  and  the  last  seven  for  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  In 
the  left-hand  margin  write  the  names  of  all  the  employments,  horn  rising  in 
the  morning  to  retiring  at  night,  which  fill  the  time  of  the  sodus  who  is  imder 
observation,  for  example: 
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Go  to  woA  at 

Quit  woA  at 

Golf  at 

Called  on  Mr. at 

Read  newspaper  at 

Church  at 

Lodge  meeting  at 

etc. 

In  filling  out  this  schedule,  enter  against  each  item  a  cross  or  other  mark 
in  the  proper  hour  colunm,  also  in  the  column ''  daily  "  or  the  proper  day-of-the- 
week  colunm.  The  schedule  should  be  filled  out  by  the  class  for  as  many 
pr(^>erly  selected  sodi  as  possible,  and  the  data  should  be  tabulated,  every 
pupil  making  the  attempt.  Remember  that  this  data  can  always  he  obtained, 
for,  if  necessary,  the  pupH  can  take  himself  as  the  sodus  to  be  described.  Tabu- 
lation brings  out  certain  prevailing  tendencies  among  sodi,  thus  giving  the  class 
a  concrete  example  of  inductive  generalization.  No  teacher  who  has  once 
witnessed  the  enthusiasm  of  a  class  thus  making  its  own  discoveries  in  sociology 
will  willingly  go  back  to  the  "telling-them-about-it"  method. 

IV.    The  Community:  Quantitative 

Quantitative  studies  of  the  community  are  too  complicated  for  beginners 
to  do  much  with;  but  two  or  three  relativdy  simple  ones  should  be  attempted. 
Have  the  class  construct  a  table  showing  the  age  at  last  birthday  of  every 
pupil  in  the  school.  Now,  with  the  utmost  care  and  patience,  teach  each  pupil 
how  to  plot  this  data  on  cross-section  paper  (i)  as  a  distribution  curve  (di£Fer- 
ential  curve)  and  (a)  as  a  frequency  curve  (integral  curve).  Have  him  find 
median,  the  quartiles  and  the  approximate  probable  error,  the  mode,  the 
arithmetic  average,  the  deviations,  the  standard  deviation,  and  the  coeffident 
of  variation. 

When  the  class  is  equipped  with  this  bit  of  technical  profidency,  put  it 
on  a  true  sodological  problem;  namdy:  How  strong  is  the  tendency  of  a 
local  group  to  hold  true  to  type  ?  Election  returns  afford  data.  Choose  two 
of  the  older  commonwealths  which  have  been  prevailingly  Republican  for  a 
generation  and  construct  a  table  showing  the  vote  cast  for  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  in  each  gubernatorial  dection  since  1865.  Calculate 
the  average  vote,  the  deviations,  the  standard  deviation,  and  the  coeffident 
of  variation  for  each  of  the  two  conmionwealths.  The  class  should  by  this 
time  be  able  to  verify  its  own  arithmetical  work,  and  when  it  is  done  the  class 
will  have  a  notion  of  what  type  and  variability  in  social  phenomena  are,  and 
what  they  mean,  that  could  never  be  imparted  by  lecture  or  textbook. 

V.    Social  Functioning 

Only  descriptive  studies  of  social  functioning  can  be  attempted  by  a  dass 
of  beginners. 
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X.     OOIXECnVB  P8YCH0L00T  OV  A  MEBTINO 

The  teacher  should  prepare  a  list  of  points  characterisitic  of  the  psychology 
of  a  large  mass-meetmgy  furnish  each  pupil  with  a  copy,  and  explain  it.  When 
opportunity  offers  the  pupils  should  attend  such  a  meeting,  provided  with 
their  list  and  sharp  lead  pencils.  They  should  observe  every  happening  closely , 
and  check  up  the  list.    These  records  should  be  read  and  compared  in  dass. 

n.     SOCIAL  CONimOL:  STANBAXniZATION 

Standardization  of  individual  conduct  by  collective  pressure  may  be  studied 
with  the  school  or  school  playground  as  an  unit  of  investigation.  Standardiza- 
tion of  conditions  (roads,  streets,  commons,  parks,  housing,  schools,  etc.)  can 
be  studied  with  the  local  group  as  the  unit  of  investigation.  A  class  of  begin- 
ners should  be  encouraged  to  observe  and  to  discuss,  but  not  to  imdertake 
statistical  inquiries  in  this  field. 

VIEWS  OF  PROFESSOR  HAYES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  THE  FIRST  COURSE  IN  SOaOLOGY 

Introduction:  Nature  of  the  study. 
I.  The  Social  Realities. 

1.  Social  activities,  that  is,  activities  have  social  origin  and  development 
and  prevalence. 

a)  Beliefs  (Tarde)  or  thought  (Giddings)  or  sciences  and  creeds  (the 
latter  term  implying  to  ideas  that  precede  science  or  lie  beyond 
the  realm  of  science). 

h)  Desires  (Tarde)  or  (i)  tastes  and  distastes,  (3)  approvals  and 
disapprovals. 

c)  Practical  arts. 

2.  Manifestations  or  products  of  social  activity. 

a)  Sociophysical  phenomena,  that  is,  material  works  of  man  con- 
sidered as  disclosing  social  activities. 

b)  Classes. 

c)  Sects. 
(Q  Castes. 

e)  Parties. 

f)  Functional  groups. 

g)  Societies. 

n.  The  Explanation  of  Social  Realities. 

I.  Modes  of  variation  to  which  social  activities  are  subject,  viz.,  in: 
a)  Strength. 
h)  Prevalence. 

c)  Uniformity. 

d)  Content. 
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e)  Phase.    The  phases  are: 
(i)   Custom. 
(3)   Fashion. 

(3)  Rational  eclecticism. 

(4)  Institution. 

(5)  Organization,  consciously  designed,  contrasted  with  the  naiu- 
ral  social  order ,  which  exists  among  the  activities  described 
under  I.  Those  activities  make  up  the  social  process  in  their 
continuance,  not  merely  in  their  changes,  described  under  n. 

2,  Casual  conditions  that  affect  social  activities,  and  the  variations  in 
those  activities. 

a)  The  effects  of  geographic  causes,  that  is,  the  entire  natural  physical 
environment. 

b)  The  effects  of  technic  causes,  that  is,  the  material  works  of  man, 
including: 

(i)  Number  and  density  of  popidation. 

(2)   Forms  and  distribution  of  produced  wealth. 

c)  The  effects  of  biologic  conditions: 
(i)   Hereditary. 

(2)   Acquired. 

d)  The  effects  of  social  causes.  (Psychologic  sociology.  The  descrip- 
tion of  social  activities  and  their  changes  under  I  and  U  was  also 
in  psychological  terms.)  The  discussion  of  b),  c),  and  d)  reveals 
many  practical  bearings. 

3.  The  evolution  of  social  realities.  Here  the  principles  brought  to 
view  in  i  and  2  are  tested  and  illustrated  in  implying  them  by  a  com- 
parative method,  to  as  wide  a  range  as  possible  of  ethnographic  and 
historical  and  contemporaneous  facts  (comparative  sociology).  The 
social  institutions  of  peoples  are  discussed  with  reference  to  their 
evolution  and  present  state.    Practical  applications  appear. 

m.  Society  and  the  Individual. 

1.  Rdation  between  the  two  concepts:  How  the  individual  stream  of 
activities  (ideas,  tastes,  approvab,  practices)  is  derived  from  and  is  a 
part  in  the  social  process.  (This  is  very  intelligible  if  reserved  tiU 
this  point,  but  may  be  made  h  under  2  under  I.)  I  do  in  fact  present 
it  at  that  earlier  point,  and  make  2  under  m  a  concluding  cfai^ter 
under  no  separate  main  division,  and  elevate  3  imder  II  into  a  main 
division.  The  matter  of  divisions  I  think  is  relatively  unimportant 
compared  with  that  of  content,  and  even  less  important  than  that  of 
order. 

2.  Ethical  consequences  of  including  man's  life,  conduct,  character,  and 
worth,  individual  and  collective,  in  the  sphere  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  consensus  that  sociologists  have  reached  is  not  upon  arrangement,  as 
to  order  and  divisions,  but  rather  upon  content.    We  may  hope  to  agree  that 
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certain  topics  and  certain  ideas  should  be  included;  as  to  their  arrangement 
and  relative  emphasb,  and  subsidiary  accompaniments,  freedom  and  diversity 
doubtless  must  continue,  and  probably  have  advantages. 


VIEWS  OF  PROFESSOR  ROSS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

OUTLINE  OF  SXTBJECT-liATTER  FOR  A  FUMDAICENTAL  COURSE  IN  SOaOLOGY 

Origin  of  man. 

Antiquity  of  man. 

Origin  and  characteristics  of  races.    Race  geography. 

Population. 

Relation  to  the  physical  environment. 

Effects  of  varying  sex  and  age  composition. 

Effects  of  varying  ethnic  composition. 

Anthropic  types:  the  pauper,  the  criminal,  the  weak,  the  mediocre,  the 

genius,  leaders  and  led,  etc. 
The  natural  movement  of  population:  factors  of  marriages,  births,  and 

deaths. 
Emigration  and  immigration:  acclimatization,  local  differentiation,  and 

assimilation. 
Aggregation:  contrast  of  rural  and  urban. 
Maintenance:  the  family,  its  forms,  functions,  and  determining  factors. 
Communication:  language,  social  intercourse. 

Association:     the   crowd,  formation  of  folkways,  custom,  tradition,  con- 
ventionality. 
Co-operation:  mutual  aid  and  division  of  labor;  formation  of  groups;  organi- 
zation and  regulation. 
Opposition:  competition;  struggle  of  groups;  discussion. 
Differentiation  and  the  formation  of  social  classes. 

Socialization:  imitation,  intercourse,  and  festivity;  effect  of  unification  of  cul- 
ture and  institutions;  social  control. 
Nature  and  kinds  of  institutions:  how  they  are  produced  by  the  fundamental 

sodal  processes. 
Social  evolution:  factors  and  phases,  both  for  society  at  large  and  for  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  sodal  life. 
Social  progress:  nature  and  causes;  hindrances  to  social  progress;  degenera- 
tive tendencies;    unwilled  causes  of  social  progress;    willed  causes; 
means  of  consciously  accelerating  social  progress. 
My  own  suggestion  for  a  fundamental  course  in  sociology  is  characterized 
by  starting  from  the  study  of  population  rather  than  the  study  of  the  individual. 
The  latter  is  more  psychological  and  abstract,  therefore  more  difficult,  and 
should  not  confront  the  beginner.    I  also  leave  out  all  preliminary  examination 
of  the  definition  and  origin  of  sociology,  its  relation  to  other  sciences,  etc    Such 
matter  should  come  at  the  conclusion  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  course. 
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VIEWS  OF  PROFESSOR  SMALL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

[Professor  Small  offers  the  following  statement  from  Professor  William  I.  Thomas^ 
as  information  in  regard  to  the  practice  in  the  University  of  Chicago  in  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  sociology.] 

A  number  of  the  schedules,  particularly  that  of  Professor  Dowd,  as  modified 
by  Professor  EUwood,  represent  very  well  my  idea  of  a  first  course.  I  agree 
also  that  absolute  uniformity  is  not  important. 

I  will,  therefore,  not  offer  an  additional  schedule,  but  wiU  limit  myself  to 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Cooley,  that  the  committee  should  secure  a  state- 
ment of  the  practice  of  individual  teachers. 

In  a  course  covering  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  I  devote  about  two  weeks  to 
divisions  I  and  II  as  indicated  in  Professor  EUwood's  schedule,  discussing 
mainly  the  fundamental  appetites,  biological  and  social  heredity,  the  formation 
of  mental  attitudes  through  suggestion,  ethnocentrism  in  such  expressions 
as  race-prejudice,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  mores. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  time  I  treat  the  evolution  of  society  on  the 
basis  of  ethnographical  materials.  I  do  not  regard  the  order  in  which  topics 
are  considered  as  of  great  importance.  Actually,  I  treat  the  materials  in  the 
following  order:  (i)  Geographic  and  economic  environment.  (3)  Mental  life 
and  education.  (3)  Invention  and  technology.  (4)  Sex  and  marriage. 
(5)  Art,  ornament,  and  decoration.  (6)  Magic,  myth,  and  religion.  (7)  Social 
organization,  morals,  the  state. 

I  attempt  to  carry  the  psychological  principles  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
through  the  course  and  to  apply  them  to  the  social  phenomena,  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  category  of  "attention,"  as  the  means  of  control,  and  to  the 
category  of  "  control "  as  the  object  of  all  activity. 

I  find  that  this  plan  of  giving  a  dominant  place  to  the  study  of  the  activities 
of  savage  societies  leads  to  satisfactory  results.  The  student  thus  acquires 
a  backgroimd  for  the  interpretation  of  historical  and  present-day  questions. 
At  a  certain  point  I  require  him  to  formulate  a  set  of  questions  bearing  on 
the  present  social  order,  and  these  are  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  About 
half  of  the  reading  is  designated.  The  student  selects  the  remainder  from  a 
larger  bibliography  with  which  he  is  provided.  I  find  Westermarck's  Origin 
and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas  ^  Sumner's  Folkways  ^  Webster's  Primitive  Secret 
Societies,  and  other  works  of  that  class  important  as  indicating  comparisons 
and  connections  between  present  society  and  the  lower  levels  of  culture. 

[To  this  statement  Professor  Small  adds  the  following  comments.] 

Concerning  the  question  of  a  proposed  Sociology  i,  I  want  to  subscribe 
to  the  statement  of  my  colleague,  Professor  Thomas,  as,  on  the  whole,  express- 
ing the  consensus  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  quite  as  much  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
detail  between  the  members  of  our  sociological  staff  as  will  be  found  between 
representatives  of  different  institutions.    Personally  I  should  be  inclined  to 
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subscribe  to  the  first  three  sentences  in  Professor  Giddings'  statement  as 
representing  my  fundamental  position. 

In  particular  I  would  add  that  at  Chicago  we  have  in  the  past  advised  as  a 
first  course  in  sociology  a  different  course  to  students  at  different  stages  of 
advancement  in  the  social  sciences.  I  do  not  think  it  is  because  I  am  directly 
interested  in  the  textbook  on  which  the  course  is  founded,  but  because  Dr. 
Vincent  has  for  a  dozen  years  developed  an  elementary  course  which,  not  merely 
under  his  own  instruction,  but  in  the  hands  of  others  who  have  followed  his 
lead,  has  always  proved  remarkably  stimulating,  that  I  still  regard  the  course 
as  described  by  Dr.  Woodhead  {American  Journal  of  Socudogy,  November, 
191 1,  p.  400)  as  the  best  eye-opener  yet  in  sight  for  the  average  student  in  the 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  year.  I  can  easily  see  how  this  same  general  course 
might  advantageously  be  used  in  high  schools,  so  that  the  best  course  in  the 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  year  would  be  one  worked  out  on  the  lines  which  I 
indicated  at  the  last  session  of  the  Sociological  Society  (se«  Proceedings^  Vol. 
V,  p.  129).  If  I  could  direct  the  studies  of  students  from  the  high-school 
grade  on,  I  should,  therefore,  have  them  take  in  the  high  school,  or  in  the 
Freshman  year  in  college,  a  course  modeled  on  the  Vincent  plan.  I  should 
have  them  take  either  in  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year  in  college  a  course 
which  would  be  an  adaptation  of  the  SchmoUer  survey  of  the  growth  of  himian 
institutions.  That  would,  in  my  mind,  be  simply  preliminary  work  to  sociology 
proper,  and  then  would  come  the  place  for  Sociology  i  in  the  lines  indicated  by 
Dowd,  Ellwood,  Cooley,  Weatherly,  Hayes,  Thomas,  and  others. 

I  imagine  that  the  more  we  experiment  with  the  body  of  material  upon 
which  we  are  tending  to  imite,  the  more  rapid  will  be  our  consensus  that 
its  content  should  be  considerably  modified  in  detail,  but  I  believe  we  are 
converging  into  a  right  coiurse. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mauxice  Paxmeixe,  Umivexsitt  or  Missocu 

This  report  is  very  interesting  as  fhowing  the  dificrent  ways  in  idudi  the 
beginning  count  in  sodology  is  being  tan^t.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
we  ought  to  go  back  of  this  course  to  something  even  nxne  fundamentaL  It 
has  been  suggested  a  number  of  times  recently  that  it  would  be  wdl  to  have 
a  general  course  in  social  science  which  would  be  introduct<xy  to  the  courses 
in  all  the  social  sciences.  My  experience  in  tearhing  the  bfynning  oouiae 
in  economics  as  well  as  in  sodology  has  shown  me  that  most  students  ladL  an 
evolutionary  background  when  they  begin  the  study  of  social  science  and  that 
both  teacher  and  students  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  for  this  reason.  It  seems 
to  me  therefore  that  a  general  introductory  course  which  would  furnish  such 
an  evolutionary  background  would  have  great  utility.  A  course  in  biology 
would  furnish  this  background  to  a  certain  extent  where  it  is  possible  to  make 
it  a  preliminary  requirement  to  the  study  of  sodal  sdenoe.  But  even  this 
course  would  hardly  come  close  enough  to  social  science  to  furnish  just  the  sort 
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of  evolutionary  background  that  is  needed.  I  believe  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  an  introductory  course  in  anthropology  and  I  will  describe  briefly  the 
sort  of  a  course  I  have  in  mind. 

Such  a  coiuse  should  be  two  or  three  hours  in  length  for  half  a  year.  The 
first  part  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  a  very  simple  presentation  of  the  facts  as 
to  the  physical  origin  and  evolution  of  man.  The  second  part  should  be 
devoted  to  a  similarly  brief  and  simple  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  principal 
social  usages  and  institutions.  The  whole  of  it  should  be  sufficiently  simple 
to  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  average  Freshman.  Then  if  the 
departments  of  economics,  political  science,  and  history  could  be  induced 
to  accept  this  course  as  a  preliminary  requirement  it  would  perform  two  very 
important  functions.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  unite  and  harmonize  the 
teaching  of  the  social  sciences  to  an  extent  which  is  not  usually  attained  today. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  students  who,  though  they  may  take 
courses  in  several  social  sciences,  never  realize  the  oneness  of  all  social  science. 
In  the  second  place,  the  student  would  be  much  better  prepared  for  the  courses 
in  these  different  sciences  and  would  advance  so  much  more  rapidly  that  the 
time  spent  upon  this  general  introductory  course  would  be  more  than  made  up 
very  soon.  For  example,  the  student  would  have  some  idea  of  the  origin  of 
the  use  of  tools  and  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  division  of  labor  before 
beginning  the  study  of  economics.  He  woidd  have  some  idea  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  social  control  before  beginning  the  study  of  political  science.  He 
would  have  some  idea  of  what  lies  back  of  historical  time  before  taking  uni- 
versity courses  in  history.  He  would  know  certain  facts  before  beginning  the 
study  of  sociology  which  are  now  fiunished  by  many  teachers  of  sociology  in 
their  introductory  courses.  This  b  illustrated  in  this  report  by  the  outlines  of 
Professors  Ross,  Weatherly,  Thomas,  and  Fairchild. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  which  will  be  made  to  such  a  coiirse. 
For  example,  it  will  be  said  that  it  deals  with  matters  too  remote  from  the 
experience  of  the  student  to  make  it  comprehensible  to  him.  But  if  taught 
in  the  right  way  it  may  be  made  very  concrete  and  therefore  quite  comprehen- 
sible even  to  the  Freshman.  For  example,  when  dealing  with  the  physical 
evolution  of  man  pictures  and  casts  of  the  skulls  of  prehistoric  man  and  living 
or  stufifed  representatives  of  the  lower  primates  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
different  stages  in  the  evolution  of  man.  When  dealing  with  social  origins  primi- 
tive tools  and  other  implements,  pictures  of  archaeological  remains,  graphic 
descriptions  of  primitive  peoples,  etc.,  can  be  used  to  make  the  data  studied 
real  and  concrete  to  the  student.  Fiuthermore,  it  will  be  said  that  such  a 
course  would  have  no  practical  value  to  the  student  because  the  knowledge 
gained  could  have  no  practical  application.  I  do  not  think  this  is  entirely 
true,  for  I  believe  that  this  knowledge  may  have  some  practical  application 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  law,  education,  etc.  But  even  if  it  were  true,  as 
furnishing  a  sound  scientific  basis  for  further  study  of  social  science,  this  cotuse 
would  be  justified  in  the  long  run,  even  on  practical  grounds. 
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Henky  p.  Fairchild,  Yale  Uniyerstty 

The  opinion  that  a  general  course  in  sociology  should  indude,  as  a  pie- 
liminaiy,  a  study  of  organic  evolution  and  anthropology  seems  to  me  w^ 
founded.  The  study  of  society  is,  after  all,  the  study  of  man  and  can  only 
be  imderstood  as  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  is  understood.  Man  is  pri- 
marily an  animal  and  the  product  of  evolution,  and  unless  the  student  knows 
something  about  him  as  an  individual  he  can  hardly  hope  to  conq>rehend  his 
actions  in  groi^M.  Just  how  this  preliminary  matter  shall  be  given  dq[>ends, 
of  course,  upon  the  curriculum  of  each  institution.  If  there  are  satisfactory 
courses  in  organic  evolution  and  anthropology,  these  may  be  required  as  pre- 
requisites, rather  than  embodied  in  the  sociology  course.  My  point  is  that  the 
student  must  have  this  elementary  knowledge  of  the  materials  he  is  to  work 
with  before  he  is  fitted  to  go  on  and  study  their  interrelations. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  allied  field  of  economics  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  might  be  done  to  good  advantage.  That  is,  to  have  as 
a  prerequisite  to  an  elementary  course  in  economic  theory  a  course  in  the 
mechanics  of  wealth-getting,  so  to  speak.  Take  up  the  study  of  the  organi- 
zation and  conduct  of  a  typical  factory,  the  operation  of  a  t3rpical  farm,  the 
organization  and  management  of  a  corporation,  the  physical  constituents  of 
a  railroad  system,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  logical  that  before  the  student  under- 
takes to  study  the  theories  which  underlie  business,  he  should  know  something 
about  what  business  actually  is,  what  the  materials  are  that  he  is  to  work  with, 
and  what  the  relationships  are  that  he  is  to  seek  to  explain.  The  technical 
terms  and  business  phrases,  many  of  which  are  now  dead  and  meaningless  to 
him  when  he  meets  them  in  the  textbook,  would  then  be  vital  and  significant. 


John  L.  Gillin,  the  State  University  of  Iowa 

This  report  is  a  most  interesting  and  he^ful  one.  Here  we  have  ^read 
before  us  the  various  methods  of  approaching  the  problem  of  teaching  sociology. 
Such  diversity  of  method  b  very  suggestive,  but  perhaps  to  the  3roung  instructor 
may  be  perplexing. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  an  experience  of  some  seven  years  in  teaching  soci- 
ology, that,  if  possible,  the  simpler  and  more  concrete  aq;>ects  of  the  subject 
should  be  presented  before  the  more  abstract.  Therefore,  to  put  the  stu- 
dents at  work  upon  some  of  the  concrete  social  problems  and  social  facts  is 
the  best  method  to  begin  the  work.  For  some  reasons  it  is  best  to  begin  with 
a  simple  analysis  of  concrete  social  facts,  such  as  the  students  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with,  such  as  the  simpler  facts  concerning  the  family  or  an  anal3rsis 
of  the  varioils  social  organizations.  From  other  points  of  view  perhaps  the 
study  of  what  is  usually  called  "charities''  is  the  most  practical  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  student  to  the  study  of  society.  Thb  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
creteness,  of  being  familiar,  and  of  having  already  demanded  some  attention 
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from  the  student.  However,  the  important  thing  is  to  have  the  student  com- 
mence with  things  rather  than  with  principles;  then  proceed  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract,  from  the  known  to  the  less  well  known.  On  the  basis  of  facts 
which  he  has  observed,  tendencies  will  appear  and  principles  wiU  naturally 
develop  from  his  study. 

George  B.  Mangold,  Washington  University 

I  want  briefly  to  express  my  own  views  on  the  availability  of  the  courses 
on  sociology  as  outlined  in  the  report.  Although  I  have  had  but  a  limited 
experience  in  the  field  of  theoretical  sociology,  my  courses  being  limited  largely 
to  the  practical  phases  of  the  subject,  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  courses  as  outlined  are  on  the  whole  too  difficult  for  the  first  or  second 
year's  work  in  a  college  or  imiversity.  I  do  not  believe  that  Freshmen  and 
am  doubtful  whether  Sophomores  are  able  to  digest  the  subject-matter  of  these 
courses  and  gain  a  sufficiently  adequate  knowledge  of  their  theoretical  aspects 
to  justify  so  difficult  a  coiirse. 

In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  I  taught  a  course  in  introduction  to 
sociology  to  a  group  of  Freshmen,  although  some  higher-class  men  also  enrolled 
for  the  course.  I  know  that  the  first-year  men  were  on  the  whole  unable  to 
understand  the  scheme  of  the  course  and  the  theoretical  discussions  as  pre- 
sented in  the  assigned  readings.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  reconstruct 
the  course  and  to  try  to  interest  the  men  in  the  concrete  phases  of  human  life. 
After  gaining  their  attention  and  interest  in  this  way  I  attempted  to  carry 
them  into  the  field  of  social  evolution  and  tried  to  explain  the  laws  of  progress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  first-year  men  should  be  given  any  course  in  sociology 
and  think  that  probably  the  Junior  year  is  the  one  in  which  the  introductory 
coiirse  should  be  given.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  course,  my  experience  leads  me 
to  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  facts  of  social  life,  with  concrete 
sociological  material,  and  then  to  develop  the  theoretical  aspects,  using  this 
concrete  material  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  the  general  principles  of 
sociology.  On  the  whole  the  students  beginning  this  subject  must  not  be  fed 
with  abstractions  and  theories  but  must  begin  with  life  and  the  observed  facts 
of  Ufe,  and  have  them  supplemented  with  the  theories  underlying  our  social 
fabric.    Otherwise  I  fear  that  the  best  results  will  not  be  attained. 


Charles  H.  Cooley,  the  University  of  Michigan 

Repl3ang  to  a  remark  by  Professor  Ross,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found 
the  "sodus"  too  hard  for  an  opening  topic.  Professor  Cooley  said:  I  think 
this  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  idiosyncrasy.  The  ''sodus"  is  precisely 
that  phase  of  the  subject  in  which  I  would  confidently  undertake  to  interest 
any  student;  while  the  topics  that  Professor  Ross  prefers  are  those  that  I  have 
to  make  some  effort  to  interest  myself  in,  and  a  greater  effort  to  interest  the 
students. 
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HENRY  PRATT  FAIRCHILD 
Yale  University 


There  are  enough  people  in  the  United  States  who  beUeve  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  present  method  of  handling 
immigration,  to  furnish  an  audience,  ready  made,  to  one  who  has  a 
remedy  to  propose.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  over  the  long 
line  of  argument  to  prove  that  evils  exist.  For  this  very  reason, 
perhaps,  there  has  been  a  wide  variety  of  schemes  of  reform  pre- 
sented, each  with  its  followers. 

Nevertheless,  the  student  of  social  aflfairs  who  is  accustomed 
to  regard  public  problems  in  the  light  of  established  laws  and 
fimdamental  principles,  approaches  such  a  question  as  the  regula- 
tion of  immigration  with  extreme  reluctance.  It  is  such  a  tre- 
mendous movement,  and  cuts  straight  across  all  social  relations 
with  such  an  imsparing  inclusiveness,  as  to  inspire  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  reverential  awe,  rather  than  a  desire  to  intermeddle.  In  a 
hmnan  problem  of  such  complexity,  one  can  never  foresee  with 
accuracy  what  the  imknown  factors  will  be,  nor  be  certain  that 
some  of  the  latent  springs  of  hmnan  conduct  will  not  break  out 
to  upset  his  best  laid  plans.  Yet  the  inunigration  problem  is  not  one 
which  can  be  let  alone.  It  is  a  d}mamic  question,  which  demands 
attention  and  decision.  If  we  settle  the  matter  by  determining  to 
do  nothing,  we  thereby  make  a  decision,  for  which  we  may  be  more 
accountable  than  if  we  took  some  positive  stand.  And  in  this 
coimtry,  immigration  will  not  be  let  alone.  Somebody  must  make 
decisions,  and  frame  policies,  and  if  the  social  scientists  hold  aloof , 
it  will  be  done  by  selfish  interests  and  quack  politicians. 

More  than  this,  it  is  an  inmiediate  problem.  Things  are  happen- 
ing with  alarming  rapidity,  and  what  is  to  be  done  must  be  done 
speedily.  These  are  the  reasons  which  justify  the  presentation  of 
this  paper,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  suggest  certain  improvements 
in  our  method  of  handling  the  immigration  situation  in  this  coimtry. 
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One  thing  we  may  be  sure  of — any  remedy  ought  to  bear  some 
immediate  relation  to  the  evils  which  it  contemplates  remedying. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  outline  of  the  proposed  new  scheme,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  glance  hastily  over  the  most  important  of  the 
evils  charged  against  immigration,  and  the  foremost  remedies 
which  have  been  suggested,  with  a  view  to  determining  to  what 
extent  the  latter  promise  direct  relief  from  the  former.  The 
chief  objections  to  the  present  immigration  situation  may  be  sum- 
marized under  eight  heads,  each  with  a  convenient  catch-word 
to  fix  it  in  memory,  as  follows: 

1.  We  have  too  many  immigrants.  A  million  a  year  of  the 
peasants  of  Europe  is  more  than  this  country  can  safely  imdertake 
to  look  after.    This  may  be  called  the  "numbers"  objection. 

2.  The  inmiigrants  are  poorly  distributed.  The  great  majority 
of  them  settle  in  the  most  densely  populated  states,  and  in  the  most 
congested  sections  of  the  largest  cities  of  those  states.  The  agri- 
cultural regions,  which  particularly  want  them,  get  very  few  of 
them.    This  is  the  "distribution"  objection. 

3.  The  immigrants  are  poorly  assimilated,  or  not  assimilated  at 
all.  This  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  faulty  distribution,  and  to 
the  excessive  niunbers.  There  is  great  danger  to  the  coimtry  in 
the  growing  heterogeneity  of  population,  which  results  from  ever 
increasing  nimibers  of  immigrants,  of  widely  diverse  races,  who  form 
compact  colonies  in  our  great  cities,  and  come  in  slight  touch  with 
American  life.    The  "assimilation"  objection. 

4.  The  competition  of  alien  laborers,  accustomed  to  a  low 
standard  of  living,  is  lowering  the  wages  and  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  workman — ^at  the  very  least,  it  is  preventing  them 
from  rising.    The  "standard  of  living"  objection. 

5.  Immigration  seriously  increases  the  amount  of  pauperism 
and  crime  in  the  United  States,  through  the  admission  of  large 
niunbers  of  aliens  of  bad  moral  character,  or  low  economic  ability. 
The  "pauperism  and  crime"  objection. 

6.  The  present  immigration  movement  is  not  a  natural  one,  but 
is  stimulated  and  fostered  by  transportation  companies,  labor 
agents,  and  other  interested  parties.  Immigrants  come  with  mis- 
conceptions and  delusions,  and  without  any  natural  fitness  for 
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American  Ufe,  and  as  a  result  many  of  them  suffer  bitter  hardships, 
and  add  nothing  to  the  life  of  this  country.  The  ^'stimulation" 
objection. 

7.  Many — peih^>s  most — of  the  inmiigrants  enter  the  country 
as  conscious  law-breakers,  since  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
knowingly  evade  the  contract-labor  provision  of  the  law.  Thus 
they  b^in  their  American  life  with  a  qnrit  of  indifference  or  hos- 
tility to  laWy  which  augurs  ill  for  their  future  usefulness  to  the 
country.    The ''illegal  entrance"  objection. 

8.  Immigration^  as  at  present  conducted,  is  proving  of  no  real 
and  lasting  benefit  to  foreign  nations.  The  stimulus  given  to  the 
birth  rate  by  the  fact  of  emigration  prevents  any  relief  of  con- 
gestion, and  the  other  sqiparent  benefits  of  emigration  are  offset 
by  positive  evils.  The  difference  in  economic  level  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  is  gradually  being  obliterated, 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  without  bettering  the  other 
nations.    The  "foreign  countries"  objection. 

Not  all  of  the  foregoing  charges  have  as  yet  been  adequately 
proved.  Some  of  them  perhaps  never  can  be.  But  they  contain 
the  germ  of  the  most  important  criticisms  of  the  present  system,  and 
any  proposed  remedy  ought  to  promise  relief  for  at  least  two  or 
three  of  them. 

Among  the  principal  remedies  suggested  for  the  problem  under 
consideration  the  following  stand  out  prominently: 

1.  The  literacy  test.  This  has  received  perhaps  more  attention 
than  any  other  single  remedy,  and  has  a  host  of  adherents.  It 
would  certainly  meet  the  niunbers  objection.  Since  more  than  a 
qiiarter  of  the  immigrants  over  fourteen  years  of  age  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  the  strict  application  of  the  literacy  test  would 
probably  cut  down  the  total  immigration  to  an  approximately 
eqtial  degree.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  literacy  test  would  be 
of  any  avail  in  meeting  the  distribution,  standard  of  living,  stimula- 
tion, or  illegal  entrance  objections.  It  might  help  to  a  limited 
degree  in  securing  better  assimilation  (No.  3),  and  it  is  claimed  that 
Uterate  immigrants  are  somewhat  less  prone  to  pauperism  and 
crime  than  illiterate  ones  (No.  5). 

2.  Consular,  or  other  inspection  abroad,  either  at  the  port  of 
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embarkation,  or  in  the  native  village  of  the  immigrant.  This 
might  secure  a  somewhat  better  enforcement  of  the  existing  law, 
and  obviate  some  of  the  hardships  of  the  rejected  immigrant.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  materially  affect  any  one  of  the  foregoing 
objections. 

3.  Requiring  immigrants  to  come  up  to  a  certaui  phjrsical 
standard,  such  as  is  required  for  recruits  to  the  army.  This  would 
probably  remedy  the  mmibers  objection  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  would  hardly  meet  any  of  the  others.  Our  immigrants  are 
already  as  free  from  physical  and  mental  diseases  and  weaknesses, 
and  abnormalities,  as  a  rigid  examination  can  make  them. 

4.  A  minimum  wage  requirement  for  aliens,  making  it  illegal 
to  employ  any  alien  for  less  than  a  specified  wage.  This  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  standard  of  living  objection.  It  hardly  touches 
any  of  the  others.  It  is,  furthermore,  highly  impracticable  and 
unjust,  as  it  would  impose  an  ex  post  facto  basis  of  admission.  No 
immigrant  could  possibly  know  before  he  left  home  what  wage  he 
might  be  sure  of  unless  he  was  imder  contract,  which  is  legally 
prohibited,  nor  could  the  examining  inspectors  tell  anything  about 
it.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  would  be  done  with  aliens  who  could  not 
earn  the  specified  wage,  imless  they  were  supported  at  public 
expense,  which  woidd  subject  them  to  deportation,  and  wotild 
multiply  the  '' tragedy  of  the  rejected  immigrant"  a  himdred  fold. 

Other  suggested  remedies,  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the 
Immigration  Commission,  are  as  follows: 

5.  The  limitation  of  the  nimiber  of  immigrants  of  each  race. 

6.  The  exclusion  of  unskilled  laborers  imaccompanied  by  wives 
or  families. 

7.  The  Umitation  of  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  aimuaUy 
at  any  port. 

8.  The  material  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  money  required  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  immigrant,  or  of  the  head  tax. 

9.  The  levy  of  the  head  tax  so  as  to  make  a  marked  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  men  with  families. 

All  of  these  last  five  remedies,  except  the  very  last,  are  designed 
primarily  to  meet  the  mmibers  objection,  and  would  be  effective  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.    Those  which  aim  to  discriminate  in  favor 
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of  men  with  families  might  also  have  some  effect  in  meeting  the 
assimilation  objection,  as  families  are  much  more  likely  to  come  in 
touch  with  americanizing  influences  than  single  individuals.  They 
might,  however,  operate  to  aggravate  the  pauperism  and  crime 
objection,  as  men  might  be  induced  to  bring  over  their  families 
when  they  were  really  not  able  to  do  so,  and  later  fall  into  pauper- 
ism, or  be  led  into  crime. 

Looking  over  this  list  of  remedies  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
only  objection  which  most  of  them  seem  likely  to  meet  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  is  the  "numbers"  objection.  The  mere  reduction 
in  the  niunber  of  immigrants  is  very  probably  desirable,  and  might 
be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Most  of  the  remedies,  how- 
ever, fail  absolutely  to  touch  directly  the  great  problems  of  dis- 
tribution, assimilation,  the  degrading  competition  of  low  standards 
of  living,  pauperism  and  crime,  unnatural  immigration,  and  evasion 
of  law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  somewhat  idealistic  problem  of  really 
bettering  foreign  nations.  The  scheme  of  regulation  which  is  now 
to  be  discussed  aims  to  touch  directly  every  one  of  these  objec- 
tions. It  will  seem  to  many  visionary  and  impractical,  to  others  too 
drastic  and  revolutionary — ^it  at  least  has  the  merit  of  having  some 
connection  with  the  evils  which  it  aims  to  remedy. 

The  first  change  involved  in  the  proposed  plan  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  recognize  frankly  its  responsibility  for  aliens  after  they 
have  been  admitted  and  to  take  charge,  officially  and  authorita- 
tively, of  the  distribution  of  immigrants  in  this  country.  Hitherto 
we  have  tacitly  assumed  that  if  sufficient  care  is  exercised  in  the 
matter  of  admission,  our  duty  is  done,  and  the  mere  fact  of  resi- 
dence in  this  coimtry  will  bring  to  the  immigrant  all  of  those 
advantages  which  he  is  seeking,  and  the  United  States  will  secure 
all  the  benefit  possible  from  his  presence.  We  are  tardily  learning 
the  utter  falsity  of  this  assmnption.  To  promote  better  distribu- 
tion, the  government  should  make  it  its  business  to  ascertain  where 
inunigrant  labor  is  actually  needed,  and  where  it  can  be  supplied 
without  injuring  economic  and  social  conditions — the  two  ideas 
are  nearly  correlative — and  should  see  to  it  that  the  inunigrants 
go  there,  and  not  elsewhere.  To  accomplish  this,  the  aid  of  state 
and  local  boards  should  be  enlisted.    These  agencies  should  furnish 
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to  the  government  authorities  a  statement  of  the  nimiber  of  umni- 
grants  who  are  desired  in  various  sections,  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  are  desired  to  do,  and  the  wages  they  may  expect.  Private 
employers  should  be  encouraged  to  state  their  needs  to  such  boards, 
or  directly  to  the  federal  authorities,  and  make  known  how  many 
immigrants  they  wish  to  employ.  All  such  requests  should  be 
investigated,  and  given  official  approval  before  they  are  acted  upon. 

All  of  these  requests,  and  this  information,  would  be  compiled 
and  tabulated,  and  the  officials  of  foreign  governments  should  be 
supplied  with  the  lists  of  places,  the  numbers  of  immigrants  desired, 
wages,  etc.  Prospective  immigrants  should  then  be  required  to 
select  the  places  to  which  they  wished  to  go  before  emigrating. 
A  small  proportion  might  possibly  be  allowed  to  emigrate  without 
any  specified  destination — a  sort  of  floating  representation. 

To  aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  provision,  passports  should  be 
reqiiired  of  all  immigrants,  bearing  the  approval  of  the  foreign 
nation  of  the  emigration  of  the  individual,  and  stating  the  destina- 
tion which  the  immigrant  has  chosen  in  this  country. 

Under  this  system,  the  greater  number — ^if  not  all — of  the 
arriving  inmiigrants  would  come  with  their  destination  already 
picked  out,  and  approved  of  by  the  United  States  government. 
The  government  should  then  see  that  they  get  there.  The  immi- 
grant should  not  be  discharged  from  authority  until  he  has  reached 
his  specified  destination.  Inspectors  should  accompany  the  immi- 
grant trains,  and  turn  their  charges  over  to  state  or  local  officials, 
who  should  be  held  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  and  obvious  advantage  of  securing  a 
more  rational  distribution,  these  provisions  would  also  result  in 
encouraging  the  immigrant  to  make  a  more  careful  study  of  con- 
ditions in  America  before  he  left  home,  and  to  choose  his  destina- 
tion on  the  groimds  of  the  need  of  his  services,  rather  than  because 
some  friend  or  relative  lived  there.  This  would  help  to  do  away 
with  much  of  the  ignorance  and  misconception  which  characterize 
so  many  of  the  immigrants  today.  The  passport  provision,  further- 
more, would  require  the  foreign  government  to  scrutinize  each 
would-be  emigrant,  and  this,  if  conscientiously  done,  would  tend 
to  limit  the  number  of  inadmissibles  who  annually  reach  our  shores. 
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It  may  seem  that  this  arrangement  would  tend  to  encourage 
the  immigration  of  contract  laborers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would.  In  fact,  one  part  of  the  proposed  plan  under  discussion  is 
the  entire  repeal  and  abolishment  of  the  contract  labor  clause  of 
the  inunigration  law.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  of  our 
present  legislation,  that  it  assmnes  and  implies  that  the  most 
desirable  immigrant  is  the  one  who  knows  absolutely  nothing  about 
what  work  he  is  going  to  do  in  this  country,  or  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  find  any.  It  puts  a  premiimi  upon  ignorance  and  lack 
of  foresight.  If  we  should  see  a  group  of  our  own  fellow-dtizens 
starting  out  for  some  foreign  country  with  such  a  hazy  idea  of  their 
prospects  there,  we  should  brand  them  as  most  shiftless  and  fool- 
hardy. This  section  of  our  laws  has  been  made  necessary  so  far^ 
because  the  government  has  not  hitherto  taken  control  of  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants,  nor  of  their  distribution,  nor  felt  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  condition  of  the  immigrant  after  landing.  Under  the 
proposed  system,  the  government  should  not  only  allow,  but 
encourage,  the  making  of  contracts  with  prospective  immigrants, 
by  state  and  local  boards  of  public  works,  and  by  private  employers. 
But  every  contract  should  be  made  xmder  the  approval  of  the 
government,  witnessed  by  an  official  stamp  of  some  kind.  The 
government  authorities  should  also  establish  a  minimum  wage  for 
each  locality  or  industry,  below  which  contracts  must  not  be  made. 
Any  contract  which  lacked  the  official  seal,  or  named  a  wage  below 
the  fixed  minimum  should  be  ipso  facto  null  and  void.  Any  immi- 
grant,  party  to  such  a  contract,  should  be  subject  to  deportation, 
and  the  employer  to  punishment. 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  legal  contracts,  the  government 
should  provide  printed  forms,  stating  the  place,  the  itfune  of  the 
employer,  the  occupation,  conditions  of  labor,  and  wag^,  leaving 
a  blank  for  the  name  of  the  immigrant.  By  this  means,  employers 
of  labor  who  found  themselves  imable  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  labor  at  a  fair  living  wage  in  this  country  could  send  their  agents 
to  foreign  countries,  and  secure  laborers  in  an  open  and  above- 
board,  legal  way,  accomplishing  the  same  end  that  they  now  achieve 
by  imderhand  and  illegal  methods,  through  the  assistance  of 
imscrupulous  labor  agents  and  contractors.    The  great  difference 
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would  be  that  under  the  new  system  the  wage  agreed  upon  would 
have  to  be  such  as  met  with  official  sanction.  If  employers  did 
not  find  it  worth  while  to  engage  foreign  labor  under  such  condi- 
tions, it  would  simply  show  that  there  was  no  real  need  for  laborers 
in  the  country,  and  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  workmen 
already  here. 

The  plan,  as  thus  far  outlined,  contains  three  main  propositions : 
(i)  government  control  of  the  distribution  of  inmiigrants;  (2) 
requirement  of  passports  for  admission;  (3)  the  abolition  of  the 
contract  labor  clause,  and  the  encouragement  and  government 
control  of  labor  contracts  with  aUens,  at  a  minimum  wage.  These 
three  provisions  meet  most  of  the  stock  objections  which  have  been 
outlined.  They  meet  directly  the  distribution,  and  therefore  the 
assimilation,  objection.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  labor  clause, 
in  connection  with  the  minimum  wage,  meets  the  standard  of  living 
objection.  The  requirements  of  a  passport,  coupled  with  better 
distribution,  would  mitigate  the  dangers  of  pauperism  and  crime. 
The  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  labor  agent,  and  the  various 
runners,  would  tend  to  make  the  movement  a  more  natural  one. 
This  would  also  be  furthered  by  requiring  the  immigrant  to  choose 
a  specific  destination  out  of  a  long  list  recommended  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  labor  clause 
would  remove  the  greatest  temptation  to  illegal  entrance,  for  the 
majority  of  inmiigrants.  The  proposed  plan  does  not  contemplate 
removing  any  of  the  restrictive  tests  now  employed,  except  the 
contract  labor  clause. 

The  only  objections  not  thus  far  provided  for  are  the  numbers 
objection  and  the  foreign  countries  objection.  In  regard  to  these, 
it  shoidd  be  noted  first  of  all,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  three 
propositions  which  have  been  put  forth,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
most  of  the  important  plans  for  reducing  niunbers,  or  which  would 
prevent  them  from  being  applied  together.  There  is,  however, 
another  method  of  meeting  directly  the  two  remaining  objections, 
which  harmonizes  especially  well  with  the  rest  of  the  proposed 
plan.  It  would  be  a  decided  innovation,  and  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  might  meet  with  insuperable  obstacles  of  a  political  and 
administrative  nature.    At  first  sight  it  presents  a  decided  aspect 
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of  impracticability.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  from  a  theoretic 
standpoint,  and  might  prove  more  possible  of  application  than  at 
first  seems  probable.    BrielSy  stated,  it  is  as  follows: 

The  inmiigration  of  imskilled  laborers  to  this  country  should  be 
restricted  to  a  single  foreign  nation,  or  group  of  nations,  each  year. 
Let  it  be  understood,  by  international  agreement,  that  in  one  year, 
only  immigrants  from  Germany  would  be  admitted,  the  next  from 
Italy,  the  next  from  Austria-Hungary,  etc.  Nations  which  send 
only  small  contingents  of  immigrants  should  be  grouped,  either  with 
each  other,  or  with  one  of  the  larger  coimtries.  Passports  to 
unskilled  inmiigrants  from  other  nations  should  not  be  recognized, 
with  the  possible  exception  that  each  nation  might  be  allowed,  every 
year,  a  small  number  of  immigrants,  to  be  chosen  by  the  foreign 
nation,  to  cover  exceptional  cases.  The  United  States  government 
could  then  maintain  a  special  force  of  inspectors,  who  should  make 
their  headquarters  in  the  nation  whose  turn  it  was,  year  by  year, 
and  help  to  direct  and  facilitate  the  movement  from  that  end. 

This  provision  would  manifestly  help  to  cut  down  numbers,  for 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  ever,  in  a  single  year,  would  as  many  inmii- 
grants arrive  from  any  single  coxmtry,  or  group  of  countries,  as  now 
come  from  all  countries.  It  would  also  give  foreign  nations  a 
chance  to  utilize  emigration,  consciously  and  advisedly,  for  their 
own  benefit.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  popular 
idea  that  a  regular  emigration  from  a  country  tends  to  relieve 
congestion,  is  a  fallacy.  Rather  does  it  seem  probable  that  popula- 
tion increases  at  least  as  fast,  in  a  coxmtry  with  a  large  emigration, 
as  if  there  was  none  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  and  exten- 
sive emigration,  limited  in  time,  may  residt  in  cutting  down  popu- 
lation, and  giving  the  standard  of  living  time  to  rise  before  the 
forces  of  reproduction  have  filled  up  the  gap.  Under  the  proposed 
plan,  any  foreign  nation  which  believed  that  a  large  emigration 
of  its  citizens  would  be  a  benefit  both  to  those  who  went  and  those 
who  stayed — as  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction 
of  some  important  labor-saving  machine — could  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States  to  take  its  turn  at  such  a  time.  If 
foreign  nations  did  not  care  to  do  their  part  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment, or  if  the  natives  did  not  wish  to  leave,  the  immigration 
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problem  would  be  happily  solved  for  us,  without  any  responsibility 
on  our  part. 

Against  the  plan  thus  outlined,  a  host  of  objections,  criticisms, 
doubts,  and  queries  arrays  itself.  Of  these,  no  one  can  be  more 
conscious  than  the  writer.  Yet  the  same  can  be  said  of  almost 
any  hiraian  device  or  project.  The  validity  of  such  a  proposition 
must  rest  upon  searching  analysis  and  criticism,  and  ultimately 
upon  trial.  The  pressing  and  immediate  nature  of  the  immigration 
problem  in  the  United  States  justifies  the  proposal  of  any  seriously 
conceived  plan,  which  claims  to  rest  on  scientific  principles. 

When  the  western  hemisphere  was  opened  up  to  settlement  by 
Eiuropeans,  the  ratio  between  men  and  land  was  altered  for  all 
civilized  nations.  There  were  opportunities  for  the  permanent 
betterment  of  the  himian  race  such  as  had  never  before  been 
equaled.  They  demanded  the  highest  degree  of  human  wisdom  in 
their  utilization,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  squandered. 
The  responsibility  for  the  choicest  portion  of  this  new  world  was 
laid  on  the  people  of  the  budding  nation  of  the  United  States.  In 
our  modem  days  of  conservation,  we  are  learning,  almost  too  late, 
how  recklessly  these  resources  were  dissipated.  Vast  treasures  of 
forest,  mine,  river,  and  fertile  plain,  which,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, might  have  been  made  to  serve  the  race  for  all  time  to  come, 
were  ruthlessly  wasted.  Today  we  are  busily  engaged  in  trying 
to  save  what  is  left. 

The  hiunan  aspects  of  the  situation  are  similar.  The  United 
States,  above  all  other  lands,  has  offered  the  theater  for  the  highest 
evolution  of  the  himian  species,  for  the  development  of  a  people 
who  should  help  to  draw  all  other  races  up  to  a  higher  plane  of 
living.  The  duty  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  herself  alone,  but 
to  all  the  world.  The  problem  of  imjnigration  is  but  a  part  of  the 
great  conservation  movement.  It  has  to  do  with  the  conservation 
of  the  American  people,  and  all  that  it  stands  for. 
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The  social  survey  is  one  of  the  best  answers  to  the  assertion 
sometimes  made  by  ignorant  or  prejudiced  people  that  sociology 
is  not  and  cannot  be  scientific.  Here  is  a  beginning  at  least  of  the 
measurement  according  to  objective  standards  of  social  phenomena. 
True  it  is  a  movement  which  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the 
measurement  of  the  phenomena  of  social  disorder,  rather  than  with 
the  phenomena  of  normal  social  life.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that 
the  ultimate  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  which  the  social 
survey  studies  will  have  to  wait  imtil  sociology  shall  have  collected 
certain  data  in  regard  to  normal  social  life.  Nevertheless,  the 
movement  is  one  which  deals  with  objective  phenomena.  These 
can  be  counted  and  compared,  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  scien- 
tific method.  While,  therefore,  in  the  social  survey  methods  are 
being  devised  especially  to  handle  in  a  scientific  manner  social 
phenomena  of  a  so-called  '' practical"  nature,  these  methods  are 
being  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  other  classes  of  social  phenomena 
for  example,  that  most  difficult  field  of  sociology,  the  social  mind. 
Just  as  the  aspersion  that  psychology  was  not  a  science  has  been 
answered  by  devices  which  enable  men  to  measure  objectively  the 
facts  of  mentality,  so  the  methods  of  the  sociologist  in  the  social 
survey  applied  to  the  investigation  of  social  evils,  and  adapted  to 
use  in  the  field  of  the  social  mind  are  refuting  the  charge  that  sociol- 
ogy is  imsdentific. 

However,  although  this  is  true  there  yet  remains  much  to  be 
done  in  the  development  of  the  exact  measurement  of  social  facts. 
Thus  far  the  social  survey  has  suffered  from  some  glaring  defects, 
some  of  them  inherent  in  the  difficulties  of  the  subject-matter, 
others  due  to  the  crudity  of  the  methods  thus  far  devised.  Further- 
more, it  has  failed  to  take  account  of  those  elusive,  spiritual  facts 
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of  the  social  life  which  are  of  greatest  importance  and  hardest  to 
bring  under  the  control  of  objective  methods  of  treatment.  The 
phenomena  of  the  social  mind  have  thus  far  for  the  most  part 
escaped  the  methods  used  by  the  social  survey.  Perhaps  some  of 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  the  social  survey  has  been 
applied  only  to  large  conmiunities,  in  which  the  problem  of  the 
genius  of  the  commxmity  is  very  complex  and  difficult.  So  often 
in  a  large  community  development  of  the  social  mind  has  only  just 
begun.  There  is  aggregation  of  population;  perhaps  there  has 
developed  even  a  imity  of  opinion  in  groups  in  that  population; 
but  for  the  people  as  a  whole  there  is  no  public  sentiment,  not  to 
say  opinion.  Because  of  the  constant  flux  of  people  in  and  out  of 
any  great  center  of  population  it  is  also  quite  difficult  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  common  feeUng  and  judgment  to  any  large  degree. 
Moreover,  the  surveys  of  such  places  necessarily  have  been 
fragmentary.  The  task  of  a  comprehensive  investigation  is  so 
formidable  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion,  imless  a  man  like  Mr.  Charles  Booth  devotes  a 
lifetime  and  a  fortune  to  the  task.  Consequently  only  certain 
features  of  the  social  life  have  received  any  attention  in  such  surveys. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  extension  of  the  methods  of  the 
survey  to  the  smaller  commimities.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many. 
For  convenience  they  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

I.  Becaiise  of  the  interrelation  of  social  problems  it  is  best 
that  the  social  survey  be  made  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 
Mr.  Daniels  in  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion in  1910  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  surveys  thus  far 
made  lack  this  characteristic.  No  group  of  social  facts  can  be 
torn  out  of  their  setting  in  a  conunimity  and  studied  apart  from 
the  other  social  problems  with  which  they  are  intertwined.  They 
may  be  considered  by  themselves,  of  course,  but  the  other  social 
phenomena  also  must  be  known  accurately,  else  false  conclusions 
will  be  drawn.  For  example,  housing  cannot  be  studied  to  the 
best  advantage  apart  from  an  investigation  of  incomes  and  stand- 
ards of  living.  Poverty  cannot  be  imderstood  if  studied  apart 
from  housing,  incomes,  household  budgets,  social  customs,  and 
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methods  of  poor  relief.  Even  crime  has  relationships  with  poverty, 
housing,  working  conditions,  recreation  facilities,  and  social  tradi- 
tions. None  of  the  many  problems  with  which  sociologists  are 
concerned  at  present  are  independent  and  mirelated.  For  purposes 
of  investigation,  of  course,  the  scientific  method  of  isolation  of  a 
phenomenon  must  be  practiced.  But  with  the  analysis  there  must 
go  a  synthesis.  The  contention  here  is  that  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  all  the  related  conditions,  a  study  of  all  the  interconnected 
problems  in  the  commimity,  rather  than  that  of  one  problem  in  one 
place,  and  of  another  in  another,  the  two  places  often  differing  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  social  problems  are  related,  should  be  the 
usual  method.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  comparison  of 
problems  in  different  cities  is  profitable.  That  is  already  being 
done.  What  is  gained,  however,  if  we  know  that  the  rate  of 
pauperism  in  one  place  is  ten  per  thousand  and  in  another  twenty- 
five  per  thousand,  if  we  know  nothing  of  the  related  phenomena, 
the  other  factors  in  the  problems?  Cause  and  effect  must  be 
traced.  That  is  impossible  without  a  consideration  of  the  related 
social  ills  and  social  conditions.  The  smaller  communities  lend 
themselves  to  this  purpose  much  better  than  the  larger  cities  in 
the  present  development  of  the  social  survey. 

2.  The  factors  of  social  life  are  more  easily  controlled  for  the 
purpose  of  an  investigation  in  a  small  conununity  than  in  a  large 
one.  That  is,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  large  conmumity  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  requires  a  force  of  investigators  and  a  plan 
demanding  much  more  elaboration  than  that  required  in  a  small 
community.  It  costs  much  more  money,  while  the  facts  to  be 
secured,  with  the  exception  of  certain  special  phases  characteristic 
of  large  centers,  are  of  much  the  same  kind  as  those  to  be  found  in 
a  small  commimity.  They  are  in  a  more  complex  form  and  more 
involved  in  their  relations,  of  course,  but  the  same  general  elements 
are  present  in  both  the  large  and  the  small  conmiimities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  small 
conununity  there  is  often  lacking  the  niunber  of  problems  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  larger  centers  of  population.  For  example,  not 
all  cities  of  25,000  have  the  immigrant  problem  in  the  form  it  takes 
in  the  large  centers.    For  the  study  of  such  factors  of  social  life 
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as  are  not  common  more  or  less  to  all  communities  the  large  centers, 
will  oflfer  a  better  field.  In  the  study  therefore  of  the  general 
problems  of  social  life  the  small  dty  offers  the  better  field  because 
of  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  problem  can  be  controlled, 
while  for  special  problems  and  for  certain  problems  in  their  more 
special  aspects  the  large  city  offers  the  better  field. 

The  advantage  of  the  small  commimity  from  the  standpoint 
of  simplicity  is  most  apparent  perhaps  as  the  field  of  investigation 
for  the  amateur.  The  small  community  offers  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  our  country  who  have  their  .students  do  actual 
field  work  in  sociology,  as  the  botanist,  or  the  geologist,  has  his 
students  doing  field  work  in  that  subject,  opportxmities  which  the 
academic  institutions,  whether  located  in  the  large  centers  or  in 
the  small,  should  not  overlook.  The  amateur  in  the  natural 
sciences  is  not  set  at  work  on  special  problems  first;  he  is  given  a 
general  view  of  the  subject  and  is  put  to  work  on  the  simple  aspects 
of  the  subject  in  general.  Afterward  comes  that  which  is  complex 
and  special.  That  is  what  the  small  community  offers  to  the  stu- 
dent of  sociology.  Here  he  will  find  the  material  for  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  social  life  in  a  simple  form.  He  is 
then  prepared  to  study  with  advantage  the  special  problem  after 
he  has  served  his  apprenticeship  in  a  study  of  the  more  general 
problems  in  the  smaller  and  simpler  community. 

3.  Again,  the  small  conmiunities  should  be  investigated  by  the 
statistical  methods  of  the  social  survey  because  each  commimity 
has  divergences  from  the  general  type  that  are  of  sufficient  inter- 
est to  warrant  their  study.  It  is  this  difference  between  the  vari- 
ous commxmities  of  the  coimtry  which  gives  the  rich  variety  to  our 
social  life  and  which  creates  the  difficulties  of  political  unification 
and  action.  It  is  because  of  these  sodal  differences  that  the  poli- 
tician so  often  misjudges  the  opinion  of  the  coimtry.  Because  of 
their  blind  adherence  to  the  idea  that  every  part  of  this  country 
is  essentially  like  every  other  in  its  methods  of  thought,  in  its 
ideals,  in  its  process  of  making  up  its  mind  on  public  questions  of 
every  sort,  and  in  its  quickness  or  slowness  of  coming  to  a  decision, 
politicians  and  statesmen,  social  students  and  philosophers  so 
often  misjudge  the  temper  and  attitude  of  the  people  upon  ques- 
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tions  of  great  moment.  Hitherto  these  differences  between  com- 
munities must  be  seen  and  felt  by  close  students  of  the  problem  of 
statecraft  chiefly  by  personal  contact.  By  mingling  with  the 
people  of  different  sections  of  the  Middle  West  through  long  years 
Lincoln  knew  the  temper  of  these  people  which  the  leaders  of  the 
East  did  not  even  guess  imtil  those  people  had  expressed  their 
feelings  in  votes.  Then  his  years  in  public  life  which  took  him 
also  into  the  East  enabled  him  to  know  the  opinions  of  that  section. 
Thus  at  the  culmination  of  his  career  he  had  joined  together  the 
East  and  the  West  because  he  understood  them  both.  McKinley 
was  another  man  who  by  long  years  of  contact  with  the  people  in 
various  sections  of  the  coimtry  knew  their  attitudes  upon  public 
questions.  Such  an  accomplishment  is,  however,  the  work  of  a 
lifetime  and  requires  close  study  and  personal  contact  with  the 
people  as  well  as  wide  reading  in  the  literature  dealing  with 
different  sections.  It  is  not  in  the  hope  of  any  short  cut  to  this 
imderstanding  that  I  mention  the  social  survey  of  the  various 
communities  of  the  coimtry  in  this  connection,  for  personal  con- 
tact will  always  be  necessary.  The  contention  here  is  that  not 
until  we  obtain  in  some  manageable  form  the  facts  about  our 
different  communities  shall  we  enable  those  who  have  not  the 
means  or  the  time  to  get  this  at  first  hand  to  know  our  coimtry 
with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the  publication  of  a  number 
of  books  dealing  with  the  American  people  in  which  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  portray  their  "spirit."  Such  have  been  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth,  Mttnsterberg  's  Americans,  Maurice  Low 's 
The  American  People,  and  Van  Dyke's  Spirit  of  America^  to  note 
but  a  few  examples  from  among  many.  They  are  recognized  as 
partial  and  approximate  delineations  of  the  genius  of  our  people. 
They  are  partial  for  they  show  the  spirit  of  the  American  people 
from  different  angles.  They  are  but  approximations  to  a  faithful 
delineation  of  our  spirit,  because,  while  they  may  differ  widely 
one  from  the  other,  yet  we  recognize  that  they  are  true  in  part 
Though  we  have  so  many  of  them,  no  one  feels  that  the  thing  is 
completed.  We  wait  for  others  yet  to  be.  The  feeling  is  con- 
stantly present  that  the  synthesis  is  not  complete.    Some  elements 
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in  the  picture  are  omitted.  In  the  composite  photograph  some 
features  of  which  each  of  us  is  cognizant  as  existing  in  some  part 
of  the  coxmtry  are  lacking.  A  more  perfect  delineation  of  the 
soul  of  the  whole  people  waits  upon  the  gathering  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  accurate  body  of  facts  bearing  upon  the 
spiritual  life  of  our  people.  Studies  of  this  aspect  of  the  larger 
communities  alone  will  not  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit  of 
the  coimtry.  Therefore  to  know  the  coimtry  the  smaller  imits  of 
our  society  must  not  be  neglected. 

4.  Moreover,  the  small  comimunities  should  be  investigated  to 
explode  the  idea  that  social  disorders  are  characteristic  only  of 
large  centers.  This  assumption  usually  is  not  stated  baldly,  but 
the  statement  that  the  city  is  the  storm  center  of  our  American 
life  implying  that  if  we  know  conditions  in  the  large  cities  we  know 
the  significant  things  about  American  life,  and  if  we  do  away  with 
the  evils  in  the  large  cities  we  cure  our  national  social  disorders, 
has  received  some  very  rude  shocks  lately.  Would  that  it  were 
true,  as  this  theory  assumes,  that  there  are  practically  no  evils  but 
those  to  be  foimd  in  our  large  cities.  Ohio  has  shown  lately  that 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  have  no  infamous  advantage  over 
certain  of  its  coimties  in  the  matter  of  vote  buying,  and  the  scandal 
concerning  the  election  of  a  certain  United  States  senator  from 
Chicago  has  a  parallel  in  that  which  centered  about  Vermilion 
Coimty,  Illinois,  concerning  the  election  of  a  leading  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.'  Facts  gathered  here  and  there  suggest 
that  perhaps  the  large  cities  have  no  advantage  in  other  social 
disorders.  It  is  believed  by  many  careful  observers  that  in  all  the 
small  towns  and  in  our  rural  commimities  the  elements  of  the  chief 
social  problems  exist.  Is  it  poverty  of  which  we  think?  There 
is  perhaps  not  a  hamlet  in  our  land  from  which  the  problem  is 
absent.  Is  it  housing  ?  Some  of  the  worst  himian  pig-sties  to  be 
found  anywhere  have  been  found  in  our  smaller  towns  and  even 
in  our  rural  commimities.  True,  certain  aspects  like  overcrowd- 
ing the  lot  may  be  absent  in  greater  measure  than  in  the  cities,  but 
so  much  cannot  be  said  of  overcrowding  of  the  houses  and  rooms. 

>  One  of  the  leaders  ci  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  Ulinois  recently  said  in 
a  public  address  that  he  had  personally  helped  to  get  out  over  two  hundred  more  votes  in  a 
certain  ward  in  Danville,  VI.,  than  there  were  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  ward. 
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Even  our  federal  Census  and  most  of  our  state  censuses  have 
shown  the  mfluence  of  this  bias.  The  large  centers  of  population 
are  studied  in  much  more  detail  than  the  smaller  centers  and  the 
rural  communities.  The  ''block  imit"  was  adopted  by  the  officers 
of  the  last  census  for  certain  large  cities.  These  figures  are  avail- 
able for  statisticians  to  make  a  more  careful  study  of  social  facts 
in  the  great  cities.  But  who  ever  heard  of  the  figures  for  the  smaller 
centers  or  for  the  rural  districts  being  used  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  problems  of  our  coimtry  ?  There  is  no  complaint  to  be  made 
that  the  work  on  the  larger  cities  has  been  made  more  complete. 
God  forbid!  Let  us  rather  give  thanks.  But  may  we  not  hope 
that  this  superstition  of  the  primary  significance  of  the  conditions 
in  our  large  centers  may  no  longer  dominate  even  our  census 
officials?  ''This  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  have  left  the 
other  undone." 

Therefore  the  small  commimities  should  be  studied  not  only 
because  they  throw  light  upon  our  dty  problems  and  show  them 
to  us  in  their  simple  forms,  but  also  because  it  seems  likely  that 
often  they  are  the  very  fountain  head  of  the  problems  of  our  cities. 
Perhaps,  as  often  as  the  city  corrupts  the  country  the  country  and 
small  towns  contribute  to  the  corruption  of  the  cities.  Is  it  not 
from  these  towns  that  we  are  told  the  great  influx  to  our  cities 
comes  ?  So  while  the  dty  has  an  influence  upon  the  coimtry,  the 
rural  districts  and  small  centers  of  population  on  the  other  hand 
exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  large  dties,  through  the 
kind  of  inhabitants  the  former  send  the  latter.  Knowledge  of  the 
facts  about  sodal  conditions  in  our  smaller  centers  must  precede 
reform  in  these  commimities.  Reform  in  the  smaller  commimities 
will  prevent  many  problems  for  the  larger  places  and  probably 
will  throw  much  light  upon  methods  of  successful  correction. 

5.  Such  a  survey  would  head  off  the  slimi.  In  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Charities  and  Commons  Jacob  Riis  a  few  years  ago 
described  conditions  in  dties  large  and  small,  from  New  York  City 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  all  of  them  he  found  the  same  sodal 
problems  growing  which  he  had  found  in  New  York.  The  burden 
of  his  articles  was  an  urgent  plea  that  these  commimities,  large  and 
small,  "head  off  the  slum"  by  taking  such  measures  to  prevent 
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its  further  development  as  experience  had  approved.  The  first 
requisite  to  prevent  bad  social  conditions,  as  to  cure  them,  is  to  get 
information.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  social  survey.  The  basis 
of  a  broad  and  sympathetic  interest  in  social  problems  is  informa- 
tion about  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  social  evils  flourish  in  a 
place  that  is  constantly  told  that  ''our  conmiimity  is  a  model  one" 
both  by  direct  assurances  and  by  inference  when  the  evil  conditions 
in  Chicago  and  New  York  are  mentioned  with  a  hypocritical 
horror?  A  conscientious  and  thorough  survey  of  our  smaller 
conunimities  will  do  more  to  prevent  social  evils  and  to  cure  those 
that  already  exist  than  all  the  books  about  New  York  or  any  other 
large  dty  that  have  ever  been  written.  It  is  with  slmns  much  as 
it  is  with  missionary  enterprise.  We  marvel  at  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  foreign  lands,  but  often  are  quite  blind  to  the  heathen 
right  at  our  doors  who  need  our  civilization  quite  as  much  as  those 
in  whose  behalf  our  sympathy  is  excited  and  for  whom  our  tears 
fall.  In  like  fashion  we  hold  up  our  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the 
description  of  conditions  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Washington, 
and  must  have  some  apostle  of  civic  righteousness  come  from 
these  same  ''big"  and  "wicked"  cities  to  tell  us  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  right  imder  our  own  eyes,  perhaps  as  bad  or  even 
worse  than  those  foimd  in  the  large  centers.  Happy  is  he  that 
condenmeth  not  his  own  city  in  that  which  he  abhorreth  in 
New  York  or  Chicago.  Such  an  investigation  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  head  off  the  slum  in  our  American  communities. 

6.  Again,  the  application  of  the  social  survey  to  the  smaller 
centers  of  population  and  to  the  niral  districts  ought  to  be  made 
because  these  are  more  typical  of  a  large  part  of  our  American  life 
than  the  large  cities.  If  the  task  is  so  large  that  every  phase  of 
our  social  life  cannot  be  investigated  at  once,  why  not  extend  the 
social  survey  to  those  towns  and  to  districts  which  are  typical  of 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  at  least,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  of  the 
larger  part  of  our  entire  country?  Less  than  one-half  of  our 
population  in  1910  lived  in  cities  of  more  than  2,500  popidation, 
and  the  most  of  that  half  lived  in  cities  which  would  not  be  called 
large.  In  Iowa,  a  typical  state  of  the  Middle  West,  but  30.6 
per  cent  live  in  cities  of  2,500  or  more. 
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7.  Finally,  the  application  of  the  survey  to  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  our  country  would  have  the  added  advantage  that  the 
investigators  woidd  have  greater  personal  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  of  the  conditions  than  is  possible  in  the  large  city  often  com- 
posed largely  of  foreigners.  This  would  conduce  to  a  truer  presen- 
tation of  all  the  conditions  that  produce  our  social  problems;  it 
would  assist  materially  in  photographing  statistically  those  elusive 
spiritual  facts  so  often  missed  by  the  mere  tabulator,  but  so  essen- 
tial to  a  correct  understanding  of  any  social  situation.  Therefore, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  academic  study  and  from  that  of 
social  betterment,  the  application  of  the  methods  of  the  social 
survey  to  the  smaller  communities  is  highly  desirable.  One  other 
result  will  appear  if  this  is  done.  A  larger  niunber  of  people  will 
become  interested  in  our  social  problems  because  of  their  first- 
hand acquaintance  therewith.  Reading  about  social  problems  is 
good;  but  face-to-face  acquaintance  with  them  is  better.  When 
every  college  sees  the  opportimity  and  sends  its  students  out  into 
the  field  that  lies  about  it  to  investigate  and  accurately  to  record 
the  facts  that  they  there  find,  sociology  will  begin  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  charge  that  it  is  imsdentific  and  the  students  of  sociology 
will  become  factors  in  the  elimination  of  evil  conditions. 

■ 
_  • 

The  methods  to  be  used  in  the  survey  of  the  smaller  community 
cannot  be  sketched  in  full.  In  general  they  will  be  those  which 
have  approved  themselves  by  experience  in  the  larger  surveys. 
However,  they  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  community 
which  is  being  investigated.  There  are  a  large  number  of  facts 
that  are  common  to  every  community;  the  methods  used  in  the. 
investigation  of  these  can  be  the  same  everywhere.  Where  there 
are  special  problems  the  questions  to  be  answered  and  the  methods 
to  be  piursued  in  securing  the  information  will  have  to  be  devised 
with  special  reference  to  the  actual  conditions  found  there.  The 
man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  survey  must  be  one  who  knows  how  to 
adapt  the  investigation  to  the  situation. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  this  method  of  inquiry  is  being 
widely  adopted  by  a  great  many  organizations.  Many  local 
churches  and  such  religious  bodies  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  various  church 
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boards  and  church  councils,  and  special  bureaus  of  church  bodies 
and  the  public  or  quasi-public  bodies  of  cities  and  communities 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  survey  and  are  entering  into  the 
general  plan  of  surveying  their  commimities.  Here,  perhaps,  a 
word  of  warning  may  be  spoken  profitably  in  regard  to  these  so- 
called  surveys.  With  the  spirit  that  actuates  these  people,  sociolo- 
gists are  most  thoroughly  in  accord,  but  in  many  cases  their 
methods  are  distinctly  superficial  and  will  lead  nowhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  are  doing  work 
of  a  substantial  character;  for  example,  the  work  of  Peter  Roberts, 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  among  the  anthracite  coal  communities;  the  sur- 
veys made  imder  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  and  of  the  Himtingdon  Presby- 
tery, not  to  name  others  made  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
published.  These  are  surveys  that  are  to  be  commended.  Sag 
Harbor  survey  is  a  rather  complete  investigation  of  the  social 
conditions  in  that  old  fishing  town  now  being  transformed  into  an 
industrial  community.  The  survey  of  the  Himtingdon  Presbytery 
deals  almost  entirely  with  the  industrial  problems  growing  out  of 
the  presence  of  large  nimibers  of  immigrants  in  that  region;  it  is 
not  so  complete  as  the  Sag  Harbor  survey,  although  very  much 
wider  in  extent.  I  might  mention  many  others  that  have  been 
made  or  are  now  under  way,  but  this  is  a  sample  of  the  best  type 
of  work  that  is  being  done  by  religious  bodies.  Of  another  type 
is  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  local  communities  by  public  or 
quasi-public  organizations  like  associated  charities,  tenement- 
house  departments  of  cities,  a  few  colleges  and  universities,  and 
some  boards  of  public  welfare.  In  these  cases,  usually  one  particu- 
lar problem  in  a  dty  or  commxmity  is  taken  up.  This  lacks  the 
comprehensiveness  that  is  to  be  desired  if  we  are  to  know  our  com- 
munities in  any  broad  way.  However,  whenever  these  investi- 
gations are  made  imder  the  auspices  of  trained  men,  as  a  nimiber 
of  them  have  been,  they  deserve  nothing  but  commendation  and 
support.  An  example  of  such  an  investigation  by  a  "rural" 
imiversity  is  that  conducted  a  few  years  ago  by  Professor  Elwood 
as  to  almshouses  in  Missouri,  and  the  more  recent  one  made  by  a 
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student  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
in  the  University  of  Missouri  on  the  problem  of  "The  Rural  Church 
in  Missouri."  Another  that  may  be  of  interest  is  the  investiga- 
tion that  has  recently  been  imdertaken  and  partially  completed 
by  the  writer  on  the  conditions  existing  in  the  county  homes  of 
Iowa.  The  investigations  made  by  the  vice  commissions  of  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis,  and  those  wider  studies  made  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Kansas  City,  are  good  examples,  the  former  of 
what  may  be  done  by  voluntary  organizations,  the  later  by  a  public 
body.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  from  among  a  niunber  of 
promising  beginnings.  Of  course,  those  made  by  the  schools  of 
philanthropy  are  too  well  known  to  need  citation.  At  present 
there  is  being  carried  on  imder  the  auspices  of  the  recently  launched 
"Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement"  a  social  survey  whereby 
every  city  in  the  coimtry  is  to  be  investigated  by  local  workers. 
This  is  not  so  hopeful,  because  while  the  schedules  may  have  been 
made  out  by  men  who  had  good  training,  they  are  proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  all  communities  are  practically  alike.  Fur- 
thermore, it  labors  imder  the  disadvantage  that  in  many  of  these 
places  those  who  fill  out  these  blanks  have  had  no  training  to 
enable  them  to  gather  accurate  statistics,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
impossibility  of  judging  of  those  more  subtle  sociological  factors 
which  elude  often  even  the  trained  statistician. 

In  this  emergency  the  colleges  and  the  xmiversities  and  such 
men  in  the  conununity  as  have  had  training  in  the  social  sciences 
are  the  ones  upon  whom  reliance  must  be  placed  for  the  doing 
of  this  work  in  any  promising  way.  True,  the  college  professors 
are  already  overworked;  they  have  no  time  or  energy  to  give  to 
the  direction  of  investigations.  Nevertheless  if  our  teachers  of 
sociology  once  get  the  idea  that  it  is  better  for  the  student  to 
know  the  problem  of  poverty,  for  example,  by  immediate  acquaint- 
ance with  it  in  his  own  community  rather  than  by  reading  voliunes 
on  the  subject  concerning  other  communities,  the  professor's  work 
will  be  very  much  lightened,  not  that  his  hours  will  be  less  or  the 
energy  to  be  expended  smaller,  but  in  teaching  sociology  he  will  be 
carrying  on  investigations,  and  imder  his  charge  wiU  be  a  corps 
of  workers  molded  by  his  own  instructions  and  imder  his  direct 
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guidance.  As  an  incident  in  this  matter,  but  one  of  some  impor- 
tance,  such  a  plan  will  put  the  professor  into  contact  with  the 
people  and  officials. 

Another  way  in  which  this  investigation  of  small  commimities 
could  be  very  well  forwarded  is  to  increase  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  in  our  colleges  and  imiversities  for  graduate 
students  in  social  sciences.  Here  the  Russell  Sage  Foimdation,  or 
some  similar  organization,  might  well  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary to  open  up  this  promising  but  almost  imexplored  territory. 


DISCUSSION 


£.  Fred  Eastman,  Representing  the  DEPARTiiENT  of  Ceurch  and  Coxtntry 
Ldte  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions 

Mr.  Eastman  writes:  I  will  state  briefly  my  remarks  on  Professor  Gillin's 
paper,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  in  Washington, 
last  January. 

I  had  no  criticism  of  the  paper  to  offer,  but  wished  instead  to  raise  a 
question  or  two.  I  said  that  the  Presbyterian  church  had  realized  the  need  of 
rural  surveys,  that  it  was  awake  to  the  critical  condition  of  rural  commtmities 
from  the  social  and  religious  standpoint,  that  it  was  anxious  to  contribute  its 
share  to  the  revival  of  these  communities,  and  that  for  three  years  it  had  been 
collecting  information  about  the  present  economic,  social,  educational,  and 
religious  conditions  of  some  half-dozen  states.  I  then  raised  this  question: 
What  is  the  best  usage  to  which  we  can  put  the  survey  information  already 
collected  ? 

The  members  of  the  society  were  very  good  in  offering  suggestions,  the 
chief  of  which  was  that  we  publish  the  reports.  (Since  that  time  we  have 
published  several  of  the  reports.)  Regarding  some  definite  foUow-up  sjrstem 
for  improvement  in  the  communities  surveyed  there  was  no  suggestion  offered. 

I  cannot  remember  whether  or  not  I  raised  this  second  question  during 
the  discussion  of  Professor  Gillin's  paper,  or  while  talking  to  some  professors 
after  the  meeting  had  adjourned:  Give  us  a  workable  definition  of  a  commu- 
nity. By  workable  I  meant  a  definition  that  coiUd  be  conveniently  used  by 
field  men  and  which  would  be  a  compromise  between  the  theoretical  definition 
and  such  practical  definitions  as  townships  or  minor  civil  divisions  used  by  the 
government  for  its  collection  of  statistics.  The  answers  to  this  question  were 
not  satisfactory,  as  few  seemed  to  realize  the  practical  difficulties  that  are  met 
on  the  field  by  those  who  are  making  the  surveys. 
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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 

All  who  have  investigated  country-life  conditions  at  first  hand, 
agree  that  faulty  education  and  educational  methods  are  among 
the  more  fimdamental  of  the  limiting  factors  to  proper  social 
development.  A  very  large  nimiber  of  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  have  not  reached  the  sixth  grade  in  their  educational 
work  and  it  is  estimated  that  even  under  present  conditions  75  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  rural  schools  leave  school  before  they  have 
finished  the  sixth  grade.  This  lack  of  educational  training  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  conditions  with  which  the  rural  life  worker  has 
to  contend.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  rural  school  of  today  is 
equal  in  socializing  influence  to  the  school  of  a  generation  ago. 
Today  the  rural  school  is  taught  largely  by  yoxmg  women  who  have 
taken  the  normal  course  in  a  high  school  and  are  taking  a  coimtry 
school  simply  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  '^ better  position."  Many 
of  these  yoimg  women  may  be  pedagogically  fairly  well  trained,  but 
they  have  little  sympathy,  as  a  rule,  with  the  environment  in  which 
they  are  living  and  have  little  knowledge  of  rural  affairs  and  have 
little  power  of  leadership.  The  young  people  may  learn  their 
lessons  but  they  are  not  in  general  brought  into  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  life  about  them  or  given  the  breadth  of  vision  or  the 
inspiration  and  controlling  leadership  that  the  men  inspired  who 
taught  a  generation  ago.  Under  present  conditions  with  a  bare 
living  wage  there  is  little  incentive  for  men  and  women  of  capacity 
to  prepare  themselves  for,  and  continue  in,  rural  school  work.  In 
some  way  or  other,  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  must  receive  this 
better  educational  training  and  inspiration  from  men  and  women 
interested  in  their  work  and  who  have  a  broad  and  sympathetic 
outlook  upon  rural  affairs. 
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I  do  not  intend  by  this  statement  of  the  situation  to  imply  that 
women  are  not  good  teachers  or  leaders.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
teachers  and  leaders  we  have  are  women  but  they  are  women  who 
know  the  country  and  have  an  interest  in  its  problems,  women 
who  are  not  looking  cityward  but  who  have  a  vision  of  a  new 
coimtry  life  and  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  life  and  their  energy 
to  the  realization  of  the  vision.  If  money  were  available  to  attract 
more  of  the  right  kind  of  teachers  to  the  rural  schools  and  to  retain 
the  good  ones  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability,  the  situation 
would  quickly  improve.  But  in  many  districts  the  financial 
difficulty  appears  to  be  almost  insurmoimtable. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

With  the  rapid  expansion  of  cultivated  area,  production  of 
staple  crops  was  for  many  years  so  much  in  excess  of  demand  that 
prices  were  often  below  the  cost  of  production.  During  that  period 
which  is  just  now  closing,  the  exodus  from  the  farm  to  the  dty  has 
been  constantly  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase  until 
yoimg  men  and  women  are  convinced  that  they  can  make  life  on 
the  farm  as  profitable  and  attractive  as  life  in  the  village  or  dty. 
The  present  generation  of  farmers  has  made  more  from  the  increase 
in  value  of  land  than  from  the  profits  of  farming.  The  increased 
value  comes  not  from  increased  fertility  and  producing  power  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  farm  has  been  brought  nearer  to  market  by 
the  development  of  railroads  and  wagon  roads  and  the  increased 
number  of  consumers  of  agricultural  products.  The  fact  is  that,  in 
the  older  agricultural  regions,  soils  once  highly  productive  have 
been  drawn  upon  by  constant  croppmg  without  returning  suffident 
to  the  soil  imtil  now  the  soils  give  comparatively  meager  returns, 
yet  the  market  price  of  these  soils  is  very  high  compared  to  their 
original  price.  The  yoimg  farmer  of  today,  therefore,  must  pay  a 
comparatively  high  price  for  his  land,  and  must  expend  much  time 
and  money  in  bringing  the  soil  back  to  its  original  producing  power. 
This  requires  capital,  knowledge,  and  experience.  For  the  past  ten 
years,  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  been 
conducting  a  careful  investigation  of  the  cost  of  producing  farm 
crops  on  81  farms,  distributed  in  different  sections  of  the  state, 
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representing  di£ferent  types  of  soil,  size  of  farms,  and  systems  of 
farm  management.  The  result  of  this  investigation  shows  not  only 
a  great  diversity  in  the  capacity  of  the  individual  farmer  but  a 
great  difference  in  the  different  systems  of  management  as  related 
to  profit  and  loss.  The  more  capable  individuals  make  a  good 
profit  in  addition  to  the  interest  charge  on  the  capital  invested* 
Some  make  a  smaller  profit,  some  nothing  at  all,  and  others  lose 
money,  actually  using  up  their  capital  stock.  The  general  aver- 
age of  the  8 1  farms  for  the  period  under  investigation  was  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment.  This  is  significant 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  socialization  of  coimtry  life.  The 
average  represents  the  real  social  status  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  those  changes  requiring 
money  and  some  degree  of  leisure  cannot  be  secured  in  a  com- 
munity where  neither  exists  in  a  commimity  sense.  A  yoimg 
man  starting  into  business  therefore,  if  he  is  an  average  farmer, 
can  coimt  upon  about  5  per  cent  interest  on  his  investment.  If 
he  pays  6  or  8  per  cent  for  his  money,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  where  he  will  come  out.  Consequently,  if  he 
has  enough  education  to  do  some  figuring  beforehand,  he  is  not 
likely  to  invest  in  a  high-priced  farm  unless  he  feels  fairly  certain 
that  he  has  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to  make  a  reasonable 
net  gain  in  addition  to  interest  for  his  labor.  He  will  either  go 
where  he  can  buy  good  land  cheap  or  become  a  tenant  farmer  or 
farm  laborer  or  find  a  job  in  town.  This  condition  is  probably 
in  part  responsible  for  the  relatively  rapid  increase  in  tenant 
farming.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  condition  which  will  continue 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  opportunity  which  the  yoimg  man 
has  of  securing  an  education  that  will  enable  him  to  reap  the 
largest  returns  from  agricultural  operations.  A  great  many  of  the 
better  class  of  farmers  move  to  the  village  or  town  to  educate  their 
children  for  a  life  which  they  hope  will  be  not  quite  so  hard  as  the 
one  the  parents  have  lived.  They  usually  rent  their  farms,  and 
thus  become  a  sort  of  landlord  class.  Thus  much  of  the  best  life 
is  drawn  out  of  the  country  into  the  towns.  Sometimes  the  family 
is  replaced  by  one  just  as  good,  but  more  often  by  a  family  not  so 
much  interested  in  education  or  in  the  commimity.    The  interest 
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in  the  individual  fann  is  largely  in  what  may  be  taken  out  of  it. 
Farm  life  under  such  conditions  is  not  attractive  even  to  those  who 
imderstand  modem  methods  of  agriculture  and  who  know  how  to 
make  farming  profitable,  and  the  home  life  attractive  and  pleasant. 
A  few  men  in  a  backward  community  cannot  secure  the  necessities 
that  make  modem  life  attractive — ^good  roads,  good  schools,  good 
churches,  telephones,  mail  service,  modem  sanitation,  and  the  social 
atmosphere.  The  great  mmiber  of  their  neighbors  are  not  inter- 
ested because  they  do  not  expect  to  stay  for  long  or  because  they 
cannot  afford  what  they  call  "luxuries"  or  perhaps  feel  no  need  of 
them.  The  absent  landlord  objects  to  all  these  things  because 
they  mean  more  taxes,  he  has  lost  his  direct  personal  interest  except 
in  his  own  farm  and  what  he  can  get  out  of  it  in  rent  or  shares. 
This  is  indeed  the  darker  side  of  the  situation.  There  are  localities, 
and  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  where  the  agricultural 
methods  employed  are  up  to  date,  the  dominant  spirit  is  social  and 
progressive,  the  rural  schools  are  as  good  as  the  city  schools,  and 
the  rural  church  is  a  live  part  of  the  community.  Good  roads, 
telephones,  mail  service,  mral  poUce,  and  sanitary  service,  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  modern  life.  The  homes,  inside  and  out,  are 
attractive  and  have  all  modem  conveniences.  The  farms  are 
operated  on  modem  scientific  and  business  principles  and  pay  a 
good  net  profit.  Co-operation  flourishes  in  these  centers  and  in 
everything  essential  the  commimity  acts  as  a  unit.  The  great 
problem  is  how  to  develop  this  better  community  life  in  rural 
districts  generally. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  improved 
methods  from  the  standpoint  of  profits.  The  endeavor  to  do  this 
through  the  distribution  of  literature  as  a  starting-point  has  in  the 
majority  of  cases  proved  imsatisfactory.  As  already  suggested, 
the  individuals  whom  it  is  desired  to  reach  are  not  much  given  to 
reading  or  to  imderstanding  what  they  read  and  seldom  attempt  to 
apply  suggestions  that  come  to  them  in  this  way.  Reading,  how- 
ever, often  does  arouse  interest  and  paves  the  way  for  extension 
work  of  various  kinds  or  leads  to  correspondence  and  closer  personal 
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relations.  The  extension  work  through  institutes  has  been  of  great 
service,  especially  where  the  men  who  have  "made  good"  in  a 
district  are  selected  as  institute  instructors  to  tell  others  how  they 
did  it.  This  work  arouses  interest,  starts  organization,  and  paves 
the  way  for  more  definite  work  on  individual  farms.  The  institute 
trains  are  also  interest  arousers  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  good 
accomplished  is  anywhere  near  equal  to  the  good  accomplished  by 
more  concentrated  effort  with  the  same  cost  and  expenditure  of 
energy.  Work  of  this  kind  must  be  followed  up  and  the  interest 
fed  if  lasting  good  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  movable  schools, 
short  courses,  institutes,  etc.,  are  more  effective  and  of  greater 
educational  value.  The  Farmers'  Club  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  through  which  to  carry  on  this  educational  work.  The 
Grange  and  other  similar  organizations  are  also  most  effective 
centers  through  which  to  work.  Another  type  of  educational 
effort  with  this  end  in  view  has  been  the  local  demonstration  farm. 
As  a  rule  these  have  been  organized  and  managed  by  an  expert 
representing  either  some  corporation,  educational  institution,  or  the 
state  or  government.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  with  skill 
and  the  results  have  been  clear,  but  the  educational  effect  produced 
has  been  as  a  rule  imsatisfactory.  The  majority  of  farmers  have 
not  adopted  the  better  methods.  For  a  long  time  it  was  dLKcult 
to  understand  why  this  should  be  so.  It  finally  became  apparent 
that  the  difficulty  was  a  psychological  one.  The  average  man  who 
came  to  view  the  demonstration  farm,  while  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  work,  went  away  with  a  feeling  that  it  was 
something  beyond  his  capabilities.  He  felt  that  if  he  had  a  govern- 
ment expert  and  a  special  appropriation  he  might  be  able  to  accom- 
plish something,  but  with  his  lack  of  resources  and  knowledge  and 
the  conditions  on  his  farm  to  contend  with,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  the  plan  work.  Consequently  he  seldom  attempted  it. 
Those  who  did  benefit  from  such  farmers  were  as  a  rule  those  who 
were  not  so  much  in  need  of  help.  They  could  read  and  understand 
literature  bearing  on  the  subject  quite  as  well  as  they  could  under- 
stand the  plot  demonstrations.  It  is  not  this  better  class  of  farmers 
that  we  are  working  to  interest.  The  next  step  was  to  give  less 
attention  to  state  demonstration  farms  and  more  to  directing  the 
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individual  fanner  in  reorganizing  his  own  farm,  giving  him  nothing 
but  plans  and  advice,  and  staying  with  him  imtil  he  fully  under- 
stands what  is  to  be  done,  helping  him  gradually  to  readjust  him- 
self  and  his  business  according  to  modem  scientific  and  business 
methods.  Attention  is  first  given  to  the  more  fimdamental  propo- 
sitions, such  as  type  of  farming  to  follow,  preparation  of  the  land, 
selection  of  seed  and  stock,  utilization  of  manure,  rotation  and 
diversification  of  crops,  care  and  marketing  of  products,  and  a 
simple  accoimting  and  cost  system.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  show  the  average  farmer  how  he  can  without  additional 
cost  add  30  per  cent  to  his  yield  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  or  in  fact  to 
almost  any  other  crop  he  may  be  growing.  Often  the  use  of  good 
seed  alone  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  this.  The  difference  in  cash 
returns  at  the  end  of  the  season  is  enough  to  arouse  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  himself  but  of  his  neighbors  also.  They  feel 
that  if  such  results  can  be  secured  so  easily  by  one  of  their  own 
number,  it  will  certainly  pay  to  learn  the  new  methods.  When 
interest  is  thus  aroused  and  tangible  profits  are  greatly  increased  it 
becomes  an  easy  matter  to  secure  still  further  improvement  in  local 
conditions.  It  is  easy  to  show  how  co-operative  marketing  adds 
greatly  to  the  profits.  Co-operative  marketing  leads  into  co- 
operative buying  and  other  kinds  of  co-operative  effort  resulting 
in  still  greater  profit.  When  this  spirit  of  working  together  is  de- 
veloped, local  farmers'  clubs  are  organized.  The  importance  of 
co-operative  effort  in  the  improvement  of  schools  and  roads  is 
appreciated.  Out  of  this  grows  the  consolidated  school  which 
is  to  become  the  social  center  of  the  community  and  the  di- 
recting influence  of  the  new  generation.  As  soon  as  the  farmer 
realizes  that  he  has  some  money  which  he  can  safely  invest  in  these 
things  he  is  ready  to  do  his  share.  His  conservatism  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  isolation  as  to  lack  of  available  money,  and  lack  of  money 
is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  business.  Usually  his 
lack  of  knowledge  is  due  to  his  lack  of  opportunity  to  get  it  near 
his  home.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  marketing  methods  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  intermediaries  between  the  producer  and 
consmner  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  now  become  one  of  our  most 
serious  problems.    It  may  however  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  as  it 
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will  force  the  producing  and  consuming  classes  to  organize  co- 
operative marketing,  distributing,  and  buying  associations.  This 
is  now  taking  place  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  middlemen  do  not 
yet  see  or  understand. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  AID 

State  and  national  aid  in  the  improvement  of  roads,  in  drain- 
age, the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  system,  especially  along  industrial  lines,  has 
been  a  great  stimidus  to  improvement  in  many  conmiunities. 
Such  assistance  will  be  necessary  imtil  the  more  improved  methods 
of  production  and  marketing  insure  to  the  farmer  a  large  enough 
net  profit  to  enable  him  to  provide  imaided  for  local  community 
needs.  Under  a  system  of  state  aid,  agriculture  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  high  schools  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  while 
the  experiment  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  the  results 
have  been  extremely  encouraging.  A  new  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  schools,  the  appropriations  from  local  sources  have 
been  greatly  increased,  the  attendance  has  been  better,  and  the 
people  of  the  surroimding  coimtry  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
work.  The  schools  have  conducted  short  courses  for  the  older 
boys  and  girls  who  could  come  for  only  a  few  weeks.  Extension 
workers  have  gone  out  from  the  agricultural  high  schools  to  the 
district  schools  and  conducted  meetings  and  entertainments,  given 
demonstrations  of  methods  of  selecting  and  testing  com,  testing 
milk  and  cows,  and  in  other  practical  ways  helping  the  farmers  to 
solve  some  of  the  more  or  less  technical  problems  with  which  they 
I  have  to  deal.    In  some  cases  the  agricultural  high  school  has  been 

I  made  the  center  of  a  federated  district,  the  older  pupils  from  the 

j  rural  schools  being  sent  into  the  high  school  and  the  extension 

workers  from  the  high  school  going  out  for  extension  courses  to 
the  rural  schools.  About  85  high  schools  in  the  state  now  receive 
state  aid  according  to  the  extent  of  the  industrial  work  they  are 
doing.  Similar  assistance  is  given  by  the  state  to  rural  districts 
establishing  consolidated  schools.  A  rural  school  commissioner 
was  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  work  of  organizing  these  schools  is  now  in  progress.    Some 
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35  districts  have  been  organized  within  the  past  few  months.  The 
progress  of  this  work  is  delayed  by  the  lack  of  properly  trained 
teachers  and  by  the  fear  in  many  communities  that  the  cost  will  be 
too  great.  It  is  inaunbent  upon  the  imiversity,  the  normal  schools, 
and  high  schools  to  exert  every  effort  to  prepare  properly  trained 
teachers  for  this  new  work  and  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education 
in  its  favor.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
insisting  that  agricultural  work  shall  not  be  started  imtil  a  thor- 
oughly qualified  teacher  can  be  secured  and  the  proper  equipment 
is  available.  The  control  of  this  in  Minnesota  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  High-School  Board.  The  board  has  ruled  that  only 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  can  teach  agriculture  in  the 
agricultural  high  schools. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  ''Of  how  much  value  is  school 
training  to  farmers  from  a  business  standpoint  ?"  A  recent  agri- 
cultural survey  of  several  townships  of  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y.,  made 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  has  revealed 
many  interesting  and  suggestive  facts  bearing  upon  rural  sociology. 
To  quote  from  the  summary,  "The  survey  shows  that  a  high-school 
education  is  worth  as  much  to  a  farmer  as  $6,000  worth  of  5  per  cent 
bonds.  A  college  education  is  worth  nearly  twice  as  much."  A 
similar  investigation  of  the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  showed  an  average  labor  income  of 
$926.71.  Compare  this  with  $622  for  ordinary  high-school  and 
$847  for  ordinary  coUege  graduates,  as  shown  by  the  New  York 
investigation  and  $318  for  the  average  district-school  graduate. 
There  is  already  rapidly  developing  a  demand  for  schools  of  agri- 
cultural technology  corresponding  to  the  manual-training  high 
schools  of  the  cities.  The  state  of  Minnesota  has  three  of  these 
schools.  They  differ  from  the  agricultural  high  schools  in  the 
more  extended  agricultural  work  which  they  are  able  to  give,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  associated  with  extensive  branch  experiment 
stations  and  demonstration  farms.  These  schools  are  imder  the 
management  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  university. 
The  central  school  is  conducted  with  the  same  faculty  and  equip- 
ment as  the  College  of  Agriculture,  but  the  college  and  the  school 
do  not  directly  articulate.    The  aim  of  the  college  is  the  preparation 
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of  teachers  and  investigators  by  kMig  and  thorougji  training  while 
the  school  is  designed  to  take  the  young  men  and  women  from  the 
farm  after  completing  work  in  the  rural  sdiool  and  give  them  a 
thorough  training  in  rural  affairs  and  in  the  science  and  art  of 
farming  and  home  making.  The  aim  is  to  so  impress  them  with 
the  (q^x>rtunities  of  farming  and  of  rural  life  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  realize  the  most  out  of  these  opportunities  in  pleasure  and  in 
profit,  that  they  will  have  a  strong  desire  to  devote  their  lives  to 
this  kind  of  work.  A  recent  investigation  shows  that  80  per  cent 
of  aU  the  graduates  of  this  school  during  the  past  22  years  are  now 
living  on  farms  or  engaged  in  country  life  work.  They  are  making 
farming  profitable  and  pleasant.  They  are  the  centers  of  organiza- 
tion, and  are  having  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  communities 
in  which  they  live.  One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  these 
schools  is  the  fact  that  the  classroom  and  laboratory  work  is  given 
during  the  six  winter  months,  while  the  summer  months  are 
required  to  be  spent  upon  the  home  farm  putting  into  practice  some 
special  work  assigned  by  the  instructors.  The  students  thus 
continue  to  help  with  the  farm  work  and  never  lose  touch  with  their 
homes.  It  is  designed  that  enough  of  these  schools  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  demand  as  it  develops  for  a  more  technical 
agricultural  education  than  can  be  secured  in  the  agricultural 
high  schools  or  in  the  consolidated  rural  schools  and  not  so  extended 
as  the  college  course.  One  such  school  to  five  or  ten  counties  will 
doubtless  meet  all  of  the  requirements.  These  schools  co-operate 
with  the  high  schools,  consolidated  secondary  and  rural  schools  in 
short  course  and  demonstration  work  and  thus  become  an  agri- 
cultural nucleus  for  the  region  in  which  they  are  located.  All  of 
these  agencies  are  also  working  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  uni- 
versity and  this  in  turn  is  in  close  touch  with  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Experiment  Station,  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  nxmierous 
other  educational  agencies.  When  the  co-operation  of  all  of  the 
educational  agencies  is  perfected,  the  socialization  of  country  life 
according  to  the  best  American  ideals  can  be  accomplished.  In  all 
of  this  work  the  larger  commimity  interest  must  be  aroused. 
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Organized  business  must  acknowledge  its  dependence  in  the  last 
analysis  on  agriculture  and  must  co-operate  in  securing  for  the 
coimtry,  good  schools,  good  wagon  roads  and  railroads,  honest 
treatment  in  the  markets  and  legislatures,  to  the  end  that  the 
great  basic  industry  may  be  profitable  and  attractive,  increasing  in 
efficiency  with  the  increasmg  demands  of  population  and  civiliza- 
tion. So  far  the  trained  sociologist  has  given  little  attention  to 
the  rural  field.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  such  studies  must 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  soil  and  agriadtural  surveys  that 
are  forming  the  basis  of  the  new  agriculture. 
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